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BOOK  XLVL- 


INDOSTAN. 


PAST  I. 
FtjfiicaiDegcripiion* 

In  our  preceding  pages,  we  have  oftener  than  once  had    BOOK 
occaskm  to  glance  at  this  finest  portion  of  Asia,  whidi  we  ^^^^ 
tre  now  about  to  describe.     In  riches,  population,  ^nd  im- 
portance, India  exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisiens  of  the 
world.  '  Here  a  nation,  a  language^  and  a  religion,  dis* 
tinguished  for  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  permanently 
maintain  their  ground  amidst  the  fall  of  many  successive 
empires.     India  has  been  known  to  every  period  of  geo-  Knowledge 
giaphy  since  the  age  of  Herodotus.     The  writings  of  thisff^^^/ 
&ther  of  history%  those  of  Strabo%  of  Pliny%  and  ofc^by tbt 
Ptcdemy ',  exhibit  the  knowledge  whidi  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  possessed  of  India,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
Aeir  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coasts,  and  with  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.     The  account  of  Cosmas^ 
thoo^  not  meriting  on  its  own  account  a  conspicuous 

>SctoiirBlstoi7orGtogi^7.BookilII.VnL     »  Ibid.  Book  71IL 
•IbidLTbevbolsoTBookKL  «  Ibid.  Book  XIT. 
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Name  of 
India. 


BOOK  place  in  the  iiistoiy  of  geograjAy  %  serves  as  ati  interme- 
^  ^'  &ate  Imk  to  connect  the  geography  of  the  classic  writers 
with  that  of  the  Arabians,  yiho^  nations  were  feeble  and 
detached '  like  those  f  umidied  by  the  celebrated  Marco 
Polo  K.  In  fine,  the  voyages  and  enterprises  of  the  For* 
tuguese^  which  are  amply  detailed  in  our  history  of  geo- 
grapby#  S^ke  a  brilliant  figure  in  that  department  of  geo- 
graphical study.  Th^  xseader  ua  Cuiuliar  vith  In^ij^in 
its  later  features.  They  bring,  as  it  were,  the  shores  of 
India  into  contact  with  t^ose  of  Europe,  and  by  facilitaU 
ing  our  comprehension  of  the  materials  presented  for  the 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  that  country,,  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  our  review  se  much  the  more  easy. 

Under  the  classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  the  moderqi,  )kaye  eqppriaec}  three  great  regions 
of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is  that  which  is  watered  by 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  th^  tributaries,  called  at  pre- 
sent Indostan,  in  the  strictest  ^pceptationof  this  term.  On 
the  south'' of  the  river  Nerbuddah  begins  that  large  trian- 
gular region  sometiaiea  calkd  by  JBurO^eans  the  peninsula 
on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Indians  the  Deccan, 
or  f^  caoDtiy  of  the  souih.""  To  tl^s  t^  iatepd  of  C^ylqp, 
and  iha. Maldives,  ihougb  pepar^tai  ty  #9  arm  ^  the  sea, 
tana  aatprad  appem^^ig^.  The  q^m  pefMn«i|l/ir  pngec^ 
tsoD,  vriuoh  asanprdieods  the  Bimi^  iBppir^,  the  kipg- 
dams  af  yonqiin,  CocjiiaTCbittl^  P9fflih94j»  Laos,  ^iw^^ 
apd  Malacca  J^aa  ^t  proaanl  no.gei^f^  n^m^  i^  ^niveT'-* 
aal  use.  fii^metimeB  it  ia  vogu^y  4^9Qi9lll>atadt  ^^M»  pe- 
ninsula bej^nnd  t)ie  Gangas,^^  Bvfi^  ^epgrgphera  lta;ve 
tfilied  it  M  axtcrsaL  India.'^  W^  ^tM  ^te^W^d^  allot  a 
aqMiiate  portion  of  qur  Kork  to  that.negpoiiy  uQCler  a  p^ipe 
vfaioh  appears  to  ua  aioe^  appmpriaAs ;  m4  W  the  pin&n 
s^lit  bofjkj  and  the  £m|v  wAiiA  jyUoir  %  rr^  dlftU  Uipi|:  <Ji^ 
deaciipCiona  to  the  t^re  fimnar  dxvisipms^  iv)ik^»  )?otH  in 
t^fiir  physiaal  and  political  cbaraol^,  h^V^  mhA  V^  «pn^ 
non  that  does  not  halong  tothfi  tliii^  nii^ntie^efl  re^on. 

It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names  oiDjarn^ 


Sanicrit 


•  Hist,  of  Geog.  Sookt  XI.  Mid  XV.  ribU.  Book  XVI. 

«  Ibid.  Book  XIX.  cOd«ric  de  Portenau,  I.  XX.  466.) 
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applied:  alsp th«t  ^  #«xtt joirtf  ^r  Ms^O^ia^fiumH  ''  ih^ ±l2^ 
loiddle  dwellbpgy^  fmd  Bhandkandf  cur  the  <<  kingdom  at 
Hnttbaatat  dynasty.'^  Tbe  epu^try  isteo  ei|teiii^vetoliaTf 
recoved  one  genend  mme  in  ih^  iiid}g^PW<^  language^. 
But  ftom  fh?  rlTVr  irbi^  v$|e^  its  Wepterfi  bpundafj 
litviog  the  name  of  Skul  or  i7tfH^  whisht  UIi^  the  nwi^ 
1^4^$  is  derived  ffofpi  its  b}tt#  eoknir,  the  adjoining 
•ouatFj  xeo^ved  among  the  Persianp  the  nan^  of  Hinr 
doost^n,  and  the  inhabitaAts  were  call^  Hindoos'.  From 
the  Persia;!  language  these  nam^  pasp^  intp  the  ^jn^H 
Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  ^:  th^  l^eve  hnitated  in  the  ai^iel* 
latiops  ^ven  by  the  Greeks  and  Aomanp ;  but  in  the  wH- 
tiDgs  of  the  Indians,  the  nane  Sipdhoostan  denotes  exdui- 
irrely  tbfe  countries  on  the  river  Sind; 

The  oriental  writerp  pi^hsequept  to  the  Mehooietaa  eea 
have  admitted  9  dktinfitipnbetwoeA  the  iiame  SSndh,  taken 
m  the  ^ooeptatiop  no^r  ip^tioned,  apd  Hindf  whieh  they 
qiply  to  the  coynttiep  ritnated  on  the  Ganges.  This  ap- 
l^tipp  ^  ti^vm$  U  ^iV^y  foreign  to  the  national  geor 
gn^phy  of  the  Indjans,  wilh  the  appdll^tfm  $f  QenUm^ 
i^ch  the  JBiigliiib  Afrply  to  the  Hindoosi  a^^ 
from  Ae  Pi^^g4Mi  t^lQi  G0<itios»  sig^ilying  Gei)t9€|s  or 

P^IgM^ 
Th^  natiunl  hpntidariei  of  Iadifli»  on  the  npnbi  <ire  th^BonroA 

Hiaialah  mQusitains,  (the  hnam  and  JSomAa  of  die  m 

rienta,)  whkh  separaAe  Bengal,  Oude,  Delhi^  Labove^  mi 

Cashmere  fiosa  ThHwt   On  the  Indian  ride  of  the  ]tc4*tiei( 

nogBy  a  stvqie  of  mbuntainous  but  inhabited  eomtiyiptev^ 

vepes  between  ThSbist  and  the  reapeotite  countries  noT 

menrioned,  but  thsse  are  gxnideved  fm  belongvng  to  l^ 

dostan.    On  the  eastthe  river  Bxahmapootni  seeias  (0  b^ 

the  ptfural  hoiihdary.    Biit  heycmd  this  river,  some  I  A* 

diaii  hordes  have  estaUished  th^knsdres  in  the  mounl^iup 

of  Anupeotuiniu,  a  region  scarcely  at  a}l  known  to  us- 

On  the  souths'  Indostan  is  bounded  by  the  ocean*    Pl^ 

the  west,  the  river  Indus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  kart^ 

^.B^Mp^ftoi,  JMoNlMtf^    am  ^irdhtt^Ad^icBmti^fam^Mn^y III- 
SBd  Oh  Efiobvi^  Bevteir,  T.  XIL  p.  44,  &C.  . 

'  Wahl,  Oftfn^ea,  II.  210w«37.  ^  Eilto  I.  1. 
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4  iNDOStAi^. 

9^b!   ed  men^  ito  |^oper  limit,  although  the  oriental  geogfaph* 
*^  finding  that  many  Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and 
Mekran,  oft^n  include  these  countries  in  their  Sinde  or 
Sihdistan  \     The  former  is  that  which  we  shall  adopt,  and 
which  seems  to  be  confctttnable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
natives  on  hoih  sides  of  the  river.     When  Mr.  Ulphin- 
stbne  crossed  the  Indus- at  Attock,  in  retuming'^Arom  Pes- 
hawer  in  Afghlnistaii,  his  Afghan  companions  told  him  he 
was  now  in  India,  although  it  is  seldom  that  siioh  a  river 
marks  an  immediate  transition,  physical  or  political.  Hence 
some  Indian  provinces,  under  the  Afghfin  sway^  have  been 
already  touched  upon,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of 
India,  they  will'  again  require  to  be  mention^  while  we 
complete  our  survey  of  this  couiitry. 
8aperfld«l      We  are  not  yet  in  possesion  oi  exact  data  for  deter^ 
**'^*'       mining  the  superficial  extent  of  all  India.     The  Indian, 
Artbian,   and   Persian  authors,    differ    considetably  in 
their  calculations  on  this  point;    a  circumstance  whidi 
partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  lineal  road  mea* 
«ures,  especially  the  cois  or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great 
variations  in  the  different  provinces  "*.      Th«  European 
travellers  are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.     Tiefeiw 
thaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of  India  at  150,lt5O 
s(}uare  geographical  miles,  although  he  supposes  the  pe- 
ninsula to  be  of  equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent. 
P^nnabt  is  guilty  of  the  same  error :  but  he  thinks  that 
India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as  geographers 
have  believed,  and  he  rates  the  whole  surface  of  that  coun- 
try at  nearly  173,890  square  French  leagues  ^     Major 
Refiner  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Indostan  Proper 
is  equal  to  France,  Oermany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Swit- 
seiiand,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands :  and  he  compares  the 
size  of  the  Deccan  to  that  of  the  British  isles,  Spain,  and 
•European  Turkey,  united,  liKhich  would  amount  to  190,000 
square  leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  Indostan,  and  63^076 
for  the  Deccan.     Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it  1,280,000  Bri- 
tish  square  miles^ 

>  Ibn  Hankal*  Oriental  O^ognphj,  tnmilated  bj  Ointley,  1S8*-141. 148. 
-  Wahl,  1.  9.  Tiefenthakr:  >  F«inant*t  View  oT  Hindoftaa,  L  S. 

•  HiiDilUHi*t  DwerfpUoftef  HmUcMtaii,  toLI.  Intiod.  p.  XXXVIl. 
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Those  stupendous  mountains  which  lie  on  the  south  of  BOOX^ 
Thibet,  and  on  the  north  of  Indostan,  have  alreadjr  come^  .  .h 
into  Tiew  in  our  account  of  Thibet.  It  is  only  of  late  that  Mouk-' 
ve  have  obtiuned  accurate  notions  of  their  extent,  their, 
altitude,  and  the  territories  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  our  information  still  labours  under  imperfections. 
They  form  one  of  those  interesUng  chiuns  by  which  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia  is  encircled.  All  the  mountains  of 
these  re^qs,  and  the  mass  of  elevated  land  included  by 
them,  ar^.  cfdled  in  llindoo  piytholpgy  by  the  names.  Me* 
Koo^  Soomeroo,  and  Kailassam  V ;  names  so  renowned  in  the 
east  that  their  fame  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors. These  names  designate  the  Indian  Olympus,  the 
native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of  men.  These  mountains 
and  elevated  plains,  rich  in  the  precious  metids,  furnished 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity  of 
native  gc^d  and  of  auriferous  sand  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fables  concerning  pismires  which  industriously  amassed 
stores  of  this  precious  metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it 
bubbled  up  %  These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indi^n^ 
bear  an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and  the  Chir 


That  part  which  fonns  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  The  Hiiiii*> 
is  a  continuaUon  of  the  sarnie  range  with  that  to  the  west  '"^"^* 
of  the  Indus,  known  among  the  Afghans  under  the  nam^ 
of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east  of  that  river,  it  increases 
in  hdight,  and  assumes  a  character  of  additional  grandeur, 
both  from  that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sublim^st  fea- 
tures in  the  structure  of  the  old  continent  and  of  th^g]obe. 
Here  a  long  rang^  of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  presents  itself  to  the  Hindcx)^  who  h^  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration.  All  the 
names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are  derived  from  the 

'  See  a  Hindoo  map  of  the  world  in  Maurice's  Icdiin  Antiqtutiee,  and  Pau- 
lino*! Syitemm  Brahmanieum. 

4  Sec  our  History  of  Geography,  Books  III.  and  VIIl. 
'  AUoUAUtt'Topay  and  Kin- Shan. 
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dbok  ^tai6(iitiiidittii  BefhfSi^^  Hence  bare  arisen  the 

3U^^^'  natnfe  /mou^  atid  fTmodu^  toiotig  the  andents,  and  thfe 
Hbtialafa,  Himadri,  Himachal,  and  Himalkya,  of  the 
modems'.  The  tivet  Indus  passes  through  a  series  of 
dartDW  dedles  in  Ikt  56^,  which  scarcely  offiir  any  inter^i 
ruption  to  the  motmtain  chain.  The  direction  of  th^ 
mountain  b  eastward,  as  far  as  the  noi^h-elMt  point  c^ 
the  valley  it  Cashmere  r  firom  this  point,  its  direction  is  td 
the  south-east,  extending  dldng  the  soui-ccfs  of  4U  fh^ 
rivers  whieh  rim  across  the  Punjab  td  fall  into  th^  Iftt- 
dus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sutledge,  whidi,  like  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  ilorth  nde  of  the  range,  and  take^ 
its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pursuing  the  same  directiori 
the  Himalah  mountains  crbss  the  heads  of  the  Jumna,* 
the  Ganges,  and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers;  Farther 
eflst,  they  Seem  to  be  penetrated  by  several  riVers,  as  the 
Erunduk,  the  Arum,  the  Teesta,  the  Cosi,  and  the  Brah*- 
mapoptra.  The  geography  of  the  countries  to  th^  east  of 
this  last  river  is  so  little  known,  that  it  is  li  questioii 
whether  the  same  mountain  range  is  continued  any  farther. 
It  seems  agreed  that,  if  it  is  continued,  its  height  ceases 
to  be  equally  great ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  conti- 
nuation of  it  extends  along  the  northern  fifohtidr  of  the 
provinces  of  Quang-si  and  Quang-tong  all  the  way  to  tb^ 
Chinese  sea,  declining  gradually  as  it  advances  to  the  east. 
Their  It  is  Only  ot  late  thdt  the  height  of   the  Aim&lah 

^  ^  mountains  on  the  north  of  India  has  been  appr^ated.  In 
1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 
gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains  thiih  had 
been  ever  before  suspected,  and  Col.  Colebrooke,  fh>m  th6 
plains  of  Rohileund,  made  a  series  of  observations,  which 
gave  a  height  of  22,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  jour^. 
hey  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements 
on  the  peak  of  Jattiunavatari,  which  gave  upwards  of 
25,000  feet.     The  same  oiiicer,  in  a  subsequent  journey, 

■ 

■  ThU  old  Indian  root  al«o  briagt  to  mind  the  ffemm  of  Thrace,  the  HymeU 
tut  of  Attica,  the  Mom  Immu  of  Italy,  and  the  different  fnountnni  cdlc^ 
Himntel  in  Saiony,  JutUnd,  and  otlier  counUricf. 
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confimned  his  fortntr  obsereadoBs.    TMri  AiofituJfM  was   ficunc 
objected  Id  cAi  acoouBi  of  a  difference  of  opiifioA  cm  tKd  aJ^  ALvf. 
lovanee  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  d«tiACibtf  df  fhft 
tight  from  a  straight  dhrectioii^  on  i^hicb  lltt  ikAi^lCtticAffi 
drawn  from. the  nieasureikitfitt  of  the  tttigkib  MUftt  de^csid'. 
Ib  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  sMae  oftcjet  cdlf^ 
firmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measur^Bdiffiff^  Md 
bj  obsetring  the  filll  of  tli6  meredry  id  the  barometer^  at 
those  heights  which  he  himself  visifed^     It  was  fbtnid  by 
these  last  observations^  that  thcf  loWer  limit  of  [jj^xpettial 
snow  is  considerably  higher  than  it  ou^t  to  have  turned 
out  under  that  latitude,  by  the  application  of  the  pruieiple^ 
laid  down  by  Humboldt  and  Professor  Leslie.     By  the 
indications  of  four  good  barduM^ers,  conlpared  nf  ith  a  ba- 
rometrical journal,  kept  by  Capt.  Hdrdwicke  at  dumdum, 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he  found  the 
elevation  of  the  Niti  Ghaut  to  be  16,814  feet,  yet  there 
was  no  snow  on  it,  nor  on  the  cliffs  900  feet  above  iti     The 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  therefore,  does  liot  beght  till  at 
least  17)000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*     The  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  ld,00d  feet,  afl 
forded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  drops  of 
Ooa  or  mountain  wheat.     This  mild  temperature,  at  ^ 
great  an  devation,  is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himalah.       At    Kedar-Nath  and  other  pointd  oii  the 
southern  side,    perpetual    snow;  commences    not    much 
Ugher  thaii  12,000  feet.     Tliis  probably  depends  on  the 
greater  height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  north  side,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  earth  receives 
from  the  solar  ray,  and  which  warms  the  air  immediately 
superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expended  by  the  time  the 
ascending  air  reaches  these  greater  elevations,  as  in  that 
which  has  ascended  from  a  much  lower  country.    Mr. 
Fraser,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred,  that  the  loftiest  peaks 
cf  the  Himalah  varied  from    18,000   to  88,000,  or  at 
most  iSjOQO  feet,'  about  4000  less  than  the  preceding  es. 
timate.     But  he  had  no  instruments  with  him  for  mea- 
soring  the  altitudes,  and  no  bsurometer,  and  he  pfobably 

•  Qcwtcily  Rcvieir,  VoL  SVI.  ■  Ibid.  VoL  XVI  J. 
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.BOOK  did  not  tiiake  the  due  jJIowance  for  tfad  extraordinary 

^^^'  bright  of  the  wiow  line.     He  conaders  that  part  of  the 

range  which  lies  between  Bhagirath  and  the  valley  of  Ne- 

pSd  as  its  most  elevated,  part,  the  mountains  decreasing  in 

height  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  east     The  following 

are  the  heighto  of  some  of  the  peaks  whicli  have  been 

ascertained: 

Dhawaligtm^  or  die  While  Moontain,  near  the  soitroet  of 

the  Gundnk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  tea,       •  96,809 

Jamootri, •        .  «5,50O 

Dhaiboon^  seen  from  Catmandoo, •  S4,768 

Another  IPeak  seen  from  the  same  capital,  •  «4,(»5 

Another  near  to  the  preceding, S3,«(» 

A  third  in  ihe  same  vidnity, 23,038 

Peak  St.  Geogrge^  estimated  at  the  same  place  hj  C^t 

Hodgson, «;»^ 

Thus  the  HimaJah  mountains  exceed  in  elevation  the 
Andes  of  America;   that  of  Chimborazo,   the  highest 
of  the   latter,    not    exceeding  21,470   feet    above    the 
sea.     Through  this  stupendous  chain  there  are  different 
passes,  but  all  of  them  laborious  to  travel,  and  some  high- 
ly dangerous.     One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which 
in  its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sutledge. 
To  the  east  of  this,  there  are  some  practicable  only  at  a 
favourable  season,  and  where  the  traveller  still  runs  the 
hazard  of  being  caught  in  a  fall  of  snow,  or  othetwise  pe- 
rishing with  cold.     Th}rough  the  whole  mountainous  tract, 
and  even  before  ascending  much  above  the  inhabited 
parts,  the  traveUer  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  an  alarm- 
ing fiulure  of  respiration,  from  the  great  rarity  of  the  wr, 
an  affection  attributed  by  the  natives  to  various  fanciful 
and  sometimes  superstitious  causes.     Some  of  the  most 
difficult  passes  are  occasionally  traversed  by  marauding 
parties  from  the  one  side  of  the  Himalah  to  carry  off  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other.     Such  passes 
exist  between  Nep^  and  Thibet,    or  that  stripe  lying 
clo^  to  the  north  side  of  the  Himalah,  which  is  inhabit- 
ed by  Bhootees,  and  may  probably  come  under  the  name  of 
Bootan,  a  name  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  as- 
rign  the  exact  local  extent.     Here  there  arc  also  one  or 


IMDOSTAN. 


more  ea»er  passes,  chiefly  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers   ^p^|^ 
Gunduk,  Arun,  and  Teesta^     Hence  armies  have  cros-  ^^ '_ 


sed  from  Nepal  to  attack  the  territory  of  Thibet,  and  a 
Chinese  army  has  in  return  invaded  a^d  subjugated  Ne- 
pal.    The  difiSculty  of  access  to  these  regions  heightens 
the  ardour  of  the  admiring  Hindoo,  actuated  in  some  de* 
gree  by  curiosity,  but  much  more  by  superstition,  to  bathe 
himself  in  the  icy  streams  which  give  origin  to  the  Ganges 
or  its  mighty  tributaries ;  to  contemplate  the  mystic  rock, 
which  so  closely  resembles  the  hind  quarters  of  a  bullock, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been. the  result  of  a  holy  trapsmu- 
tation  of  a  divine  being,  a  scene  where  it  is  reckoned  a 
merit  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life,  by  precipitating 
the  body  over  the  fatal  crag.     Superstition  has  in  many 
instances  chosea  to  cherish  its  propensities  in  localities 
signalized  as  the  origin  of  large  and  fertilizing  rivers.     No 
where  is  this  carried  so  far  as  in  this  mountainous  tract, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  locality  is  the  sublime  ' 
character  of  the  scenery  so  much  in  unison  with  such  feeU 
ings.     In  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  Himalah  is  d^ed,  and  is 
described  as  the  father  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  her  sister 
OcHna,  the  spouse  of  the  destroying  power  Siva,  tlie  fa^ 
vourite  object  of  propitiatory  adoration.  f 

Had  we  extended  India  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  weMoumafm 
diould,  in  that  quarter,  have  taken  the  Soliman  range  as  a^  * "  ***** 
boundary,  participating  of  the  character  of  the  northern 
boundary  in  being  mountainous,  thqugh  far  from  being 
equally  stupendous.     These  have  come  under  review  in 
our  account  of  Afghanistan.     The  territory  lying  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains,  is  Indian  both  in  its  aspect  and  population, 
though  Afghan  in  its  political  relations,    and  therefore 
will  be  entitled  to  a  glance  in  the  passing,  while  we  treat 
of  Indostan. 

Another  system  of  mountains  is  that  of  tlie  Ghauts,  The 
t.  e.  the    «  passages,  or  gates*  ^     This  is  considered  as  ^^""^ 

*  Very  antlogoQi  to  the  Swcdirfi  GaU,  the  Dminh  Gade,  the  Dutch  Oa/V, 
■ad  the  English  Ga/^. 
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BOOK   commenciDg  at  Cape  Camorin:  yet  the  southern  chain, 
XLVI.  Qj.  tjj^  Malayala  mountains  ^  form  a  separate  gtotip,  termi- 
nating in  the  distnet  of  Oolmbetore,  at  the  gi^at  valley 
in  which  the  fbrts  of  PaUkiidefy  and  Annamaly  are  si- 
tuated. 
Theeiiteiii     The  Ghauts  begin  separately  on  the  HcJrth  of  these 
plmns,  forming  two  branches,  one  running  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the  west  of  north.     The  eastern  Ghauts  ex- 
tend seventy  miles  beyond  Madras,  forming  the  bounda^ 
ries  of  die  Camatic,  and  to- the  north  of  that  Country  di- 
vide into  several  branches,    in  which  the  mountfuns  are 
subjected  to  interruptions,  being  separated  by  valleys  co- 
yered  with  thick  forests'.     But  the  principal  chain  is  di- 
vided by  no  hollow  grounds,  except  narrow  defiles.  Which 
arc  well  lined  with  fortresses.     To  the  natives,  this  chain  is 
known  by  the  name  of  EUacooda,  or  the  <<  White  Moun- 
tains.*^    It  then  runs  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Cir- 
cars,  forming  an  uninterrupted  series  of  mountains  so  close 
as  to  afibrd  none  but  two  military  passes.     At  the  plfice 
where  the  Ghauts  separate  the  Gircars  from  the  province 
of  Berar,.  the  mountains  become  klmost  inaccessible,  and 
there  is  only  one  passage  for  carriages  ahd  for  horseft,  viz. 
that  of  Salarghaut,' which  leads  to  Behar.     Nothing  is  seen 
on  every  hand  but  masses  of  rock  j  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  clouds,  and  leaving  apparently  no  outlet  for  the  intimi.. 
dated  traveller.  All  the  summits  of  this  chain  are  composed 
of  granite  %  and  it  every  where  presents  one  pictore  of  total 
barrenness  and   utter  nakedness.      Yet  large  trunks  of 
trees  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  are  found  here,  and  most 
particulaiiy  in  the  ravines  created  by  the  torrents,  where 
trunks,  projecting  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  some- 
times serve  for  bridges  \ 
Western         '^^^  western,  chain  of  the  Ghauts  extends  along  the 
(vliMiu.      ^egt  coast  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  acquires  a 


7  MalayaU  dgmfies  mountains. 

■  Lemon  on  the  roads  into  the  Cumbenand-Cudapah  countries.  Mackea^ 
zie  on  the  roads  from  NcUore  to  the  westArn  posses,  in  l)alrynip!c*8  Oriental 
Kepcrtory,  p.  53. 

*  Buchanan's  Journey  to  the  Mysore.  ^  Sonnerat,  I.  23. 


^Pteter  elefatiou  than  the  euteta  chain.  Its  height  has  BOOK 
not  yet  bfeen  ascertained  by  baroinetrioal  observations,  l»nt  ^^^^\ 
it  is  geoetdHy  bdieved  to  amqunt  to  thtee  or  four  thou, 
sand  feet.  The  chain  then  crosses  Kanara  and  Sunda^ 
passes  near  to  6oa»  enters  the  Mahratta  country,  and  di-^ 
vidcs  into  several  branches.  The  closeness  of  the  forests, 
the  depth  of  the  precipices,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tor« 
rents,  retidar  th^se  mountains  very  difficult  to  cross,  and 
the  passage  is,  iii  niany  places,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long  ^ 
They  are  described  as  containing  much  limestone,  and 
some  basaltic  rocks,  but  no  one  has  deliberately  studied 
the  position  and  materials  of  the  diilerent  strata.  Towards 
the  sea-coast,  the  western  Ghauts  present  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre  of  rocks  and  verdure,  enlivened  with  towns 
and  villages.  The  highest,  or  at  least  the  steepest  part 
to  the  east  of  Surat,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Bala^ 
Ghauts,  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
western  Ghauts,  while  the  eastern  chain,  together  with  the 
intermediate  plateau,  is  called  the  Paian*Ghauts. 

About  the  sources  of  the  river  Godavery,  some  lower 
chains  are  sent  off  ftom  the  mass  of  tb^  western  Ghauts, 
pass  thtongh  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  join  the 
mountains  of  Berar  and  Gundwana. 

The  centMl  chains  which  run  parallel  to  the  couhse  of  the  Vindhm 
Nerbuddah  river,  one  oh  its  north  side,  aiid  the  other  on  ™®'*^***"' 
the  south,  generally  pass  under  the  Sanscrit  naihe  of  the 
Vindhias ;  the  extent  which  this  name  embraces  appears 
somewhat  arbitrary  to  our  most  learned  eastern  geogra^- 
phers.  but  Arrowsmith  more  pb^tively  confines  it  to  the 
mountmns  immediately  adjoining  the  Nerbuddah.  It  is 
also  in  these  central  Countries  that  the  Hindoos  place  their 
Sanyah  and  their  Sookhian  mountains,  though  they  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  western  Ghauts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  point  of  Diu  on  the  west,  and  Oudincs  of 
Cape  Comorin  in  the  soUth,  India  has  no  great  promonto- 
ries.     The  peninsula  of  Guserat  presents  a  projection  al^ 
tc^ether  nngular,  and  without  which,  India  would  form 

c  pirom'ii  NarxatiTe  of  the  Campaigns  of  {ndia. 
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BOOK  the  oblique  quadmngle  to  which  it.was  oompsredby  die 
ancients.  The  bays  of  Cutch,  on  the  north,  and  of  Cam- 
baj  on  the  south  of  Ouzerat,  are  the  only  bendings  of 
the  coast  which  merit  the  name  of  gulfs.  The  western 
coast  of  the  Deccan,  though  indented  by  numeipus  creeks, 
road-steads,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  has,  on  the  whole,  on^ 
uniform  direction. 

From  Cape  Comorin  to  the  coast  of  Bengal,  there  is  not 
a  single  natural  harbour,  and  the  vessels  have  no  reti^at 
excepting  the  roads  belonging  to  the  commercial  stations ; 
and  even  in  these  the  merchant  vessels  are  obliged  to  ride 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  ships 
of  war  at  two  miles.  At  that  distance,  the  d|^th  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  fathoms.  So  gradual  is  the  declivi^ 
ty  of  the  bottom,  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  froDOt 
land,  the  depth  does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms.  The  great 
number  of  sand  banks,  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  in 
landing,  boats  of  a  particular  construction,  invented  by 
the  natives. 


Bzvziis. 

TbeirmA- 
jettie  ap-  - 
peannce. 


The  fertility  for  which  India  is  distingubhed  is  in. a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  numerous  rivers,  streams, 
and  torrents,  by  which  it  is  watered.  The  imposing  cha- 
racter of  these  has  commanded  the  admiration  both  of  an* 
cients  and  modems.  Here  all  the  {dienomena  which  the 
course  of  a  river  can  combine,  are  presented  on  the  most 
mhgnificent  scale.  First  falling  in.  foaming .  turbulence, 
and  frequent  cataracts,  from  immense  heights,  fed  by  all 
the  snows  of  the  mountains  of  central  Asia,  the  Indian  ri- 
vers already  rival,  in  the  volume  of  their  waters,  the  largest 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  European  continent,  even  be- 
fore they  have  laid  aade  the  impetuous  rapidity  of  our 
mountain  torrents.  In  the  successive  junctions  of  these 
rivers,  the  momentum  of  matter  moving  from  two  differ- 
ent directions,  produces  in  its  mutual  shock  and  violent  iiv 
termixture,  an  encounter  like  that  of  two  immense  armies, 
which  strikes  the  beholder  with  feelings  at  once  the  mos^ 
animating,  and  the  most  sublime.   When  farther  advanced. 
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and  BOW  arrived  in  the  ieifel  countiy,  these  enomumiMHur-  BOOK 
rents  excmTate  beds  for  theAisdves  which  are  se^NHd  ^/'^^ 
leagacs  in  breadth.  Scarcdy  does  the  itiariner^s  eye  descry, 
at  any.  one  time,  the  two  oppoute  banks,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  palm  trees,  temptes^  and  palaces ;  the  transparent 
waters,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  have  a  surface  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  except  when  ruf9ed  by  the  winds.  A  force,  re* 
astless  but  imperceptible,  hurries  along  the  myriads  of 
hvks  with  which  their  surface  is  covered.  The  tides  of  the 
great  ocean,  entering  with  freedom  the  wide  expansion  of 
their  beds,  repel  the  river  waves,  and  sometimes  the  re- 
trograde current  is  rapid  and  violent.  At  the  place  of 
meeting,  navigation  becomes  apparently  hazasdous,  from 
the  mountainous  elevation  of  .the  waves,  and  the  powerful 
whirl  generated  by  the  mutually  opposing  streams.— These 
great  and  numerous  currents  of  water  do  not,  however^ 
oidrdy  neutralize  the  parching  influence  of  the  tropical 
temperature.  Many  districts  of  India,  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  ste* 
riiity.  Hundreds  of  villages  forming  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, depend  for  subsistence  on  the  waters  derived 
from  immense  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  which  have  been  form- 
ed at  an  enormous  expense. 

We  shall  begin  our  delineations  with  the  river  earliest  The  Indm 
known  to  the  western  world,  the  Indus.  The  sources  of 
this  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  in- 
fanmikm  extends,  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a.  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to  correct  the 
error  of  mistaking  this  river,  or  some  of  its  eastern  tribu- 
taries, for  the  source  of  the  Granges,  an  error  whidi  we 
find  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  till  a  very  re- 
cent period.  The  commencement  of  thiis  river  is  fixed,  by 
the  most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Hinailah  monnlains,  about  lat 
81*  8(r  N.  Mid  long.  89"  80"  K  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Gortop  in  the  Undes,  a  territory  now  lender  the  domi- 
mon  of  China,  and  within  a  few  nules  of  the  lake  Rawans- 
head  and  the  -sooices  of  the  river  Sutkdge,    It  issufi 


^)OK   ppse4  to  flow  for  4i00  mikfl  i4  4  N.Nr W/ di#8Ctimi,  then 
^^^^'   itMuming  a  S.W.  ooi|r^  cosoie^  tp  Ptte,  a  town  of  Little 
Thibet ;  hef0  H  is  aevtfpty  Jrarda  brqad,  and  exeeanTdy 
rapid*  mA  H  ifereiv^s  another  lavg^  bnncb,  called  the  Lit. 
di^  river,  which  flows  past  the  town  of  Ladak.    It  is  on- 
ly below  Dr&ss  that  its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the 
difficult  and  desolate  nature  of  the  oountiy  having  chedc^ 
ed  inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.    From  Drfiss,  the  Indus 
pursues  its  solitary  coutse  for  above  800  miles,  thjough  « 
rude  and  mountainouis  oountry  to  Mu)lai,  wher^  it  reoeive^ 
the  Abaaseen,  penetmtes  the  hi^est  Hindop  Cqc^h  range^ 
passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower  paralld  ranges,  to 
Torbiiila,  where  it  enters  the  valley  of  Ohuph,  spreading 
and  foqning  inniimcrable  Islands.      About  forty  milM 
lower  down,  it  reoeives  the  Caubul  river  from  the  west, 
fmd  soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  into  th^ 
midst  of  the  branches  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountaina. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds  like  a  stmny 
sea.     When  its  volume  is  increased  by  the  mehing  of  the 
snow,  a  tremendous  whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noi^  is 
heard  to  a  great  distance.   Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk, 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  Th^re  are  two  black  rocks  in  this  part 
of  the  river,  named  Jellalia  and  Eemalia,  which  are  pointed 
out'  by  the  inhabitantis  as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two 
sons  ol  Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  founder 
ol  the  Rooshema  sect,  who  were  thrown  into  the  river  by 
Akh<x>nd,  the  opponent  of  their  father.     At  the  town  of 
Attook,  the  river,  after  having  been  widely  spread  over  4 
plain,  becomes  contracted  to  ^60  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.    When  its  floods  are  highest  it  rises  to 
the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven  feet  high.    At  Nee- 
Ifib,  fifteen  miles  below  Attock,  it  becomes  still  nanpwer. 
Prom  this  it  winds  among  the  hills  to  Calab^,  passes 
dirough  the  salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  streun, 
and  then  pursues  a  soudierly  course  to  die  ocean,  without 
any  intetruptior.  or  confinement  from  hills.     It  expands 
into  various  channds  which  separate  and  meet  again.    Be- 
low  Attook  it  receives  the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from  the 
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weBL    At  JSf^ggft'WBifi^  the  Koarumi  a  stveam  <^  condde*    ppoK 
nUe  magnitude  frqn^  (tbe  So)i||if^a  nipuntains,  iiBdk.iiito  it*    ^ 
Tbe  only  ofi^  (o  t)]ie  if^uA  pf  thif  point  i^bich  it  reofares, 
is  tbe  An^  m\uifi^  fsaffii^  verj  lf(tle  w^ter,  being  q^ostly 
diawii  off  ^r  ii^igiitio)!  ii^  th^  aortb  pf  Dmn^un.     At 
J^ahearpe,  th^  iudu^  ¥^ben  at  its  Ipwest,  is  lOOP  yardif 
ifi  hK9i4tb«  md  f^tb^  fb^Uow,  heiiig  diiwiifib^  by  th^ 
9epairatiap  of  acm^  braAQb^  from  it^    At  Mittenda  it  ror 
ccivea  tbe  Fau^iuidt  f03F}ii#d  by  tb?  uiiion  of  fiye  Ia|*gi( 
inbuMries.     Tbis  iimnei^s^  Qtr^aiQ  pirevioudy  flows  pa^ 
nllel  to -tbe  Indus  for  seventy  miles;  at  Oocb,  wbipb  it 
fifty  miles  fip,  the  distanoe  across,  fropi  tbe  Indus  to  tbe   - 
Pimjnudy^  is  not  mor^  tban  tei|  miles.    In  July  and  Au« 
gust,  tbia  vbole  space  is  completdy  flooded,     Tbe  mo^t 
of  the  viUiiget.  conti^ined  in  it  are  temporary  efre^tions,  a 
few  only  beiDg  siti^ated  on  spots  artificially  elevated.    The 
wbp)e  consftrj  wbipb  i(  traverses  is  of  tbe  ^ame  dese^ipr 
i^of^  all  tbe  way  to  ^ydf rabad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.     On 
tbe  left  fN|nk  are  sonfe  conaid^rable  towns  and  Tillages, 
|ritb  capals  for  agricultural  purposes.     Though  tbe  Indus 
gives  off  lateral  streams  ^B  it  approaches  tbe  sea,  it  does 
pot  form  a  Delta  exactly  ^nalogQus  to  tbafof  Egypt.    Its 
waters  enter  the  sea  in  one  volume,  tbe  lateral  stiream^ 
being  ^isorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  tbe  ocean; 
It  givaa  <^  an  easterly  brAPcb  called  the  Fiillalee,  but 
this  returns  its  paters  to  tbe  Indus  at  f  lower  point,  form-* 
ing  in  its  circuit  tb^  island  on  wbiph  Hyderabad  staiuds, 
Frani  tbe  ae^  Ip  Hydembad,  tbe  breadth  of  the  Indus  is 
generally  about  a  inile,  vl^yillg  in  depth  frpm  two  to  five 
fathpifls.     Tbe  tid^  are  xiot  perceptible  in  this  river  high- 
fr  up  tban  8|3^ty  or  sixty-five  miles  from  the  sea.     The 
land  ^/^tfit  the  mouth  4o^  i|ot  possess  the  fertility  of  th^ 
Delta  of  tb^  Ni^  of  the  Qanges.     The  dry  parts  exhibit 
only  abort,  underwopdy .  aod  the  i«iniun4er  and  sand,  pu^ 
tiid  ealt  fiwwooff^  pr  ^bpllpw  lakes.    From  the  sea  to  La- 
bore,  a  distance  of  760  geographical  nulea»  the  Indus  and  its 
tributary  die  Ravey  arie  navigoble  for  vessels  of  200  tons. 
In  tbe  time  of  Auirag^ebe,  ^  eoodiflerabie  trade  was  car* 
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BOOK   ried  on  hj  uieiiiui  of  this  navigation^  but  from  the  political 
'   state  of  the  country  it  has  long  ceasedL 


Mu&fl^  From  Attock  to  Mooltan^  this  river  is  called  by  the  na* 

tives  the  Attock,  and  further  down  it  has  the  name  of 
Soor,  or  Shoor,  but  among  the  Aualics,  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sinde.     Though  one  of  the  laigest 
nv^  in  the  wcxrld,  the  Indus  has  never  obtained  sudi  a 
reputation  forsimetity  as  many  inferior  streams  in  Indostan, 
a  circumstance  which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and 
uninteresting  character  of  the  oounti^  through  which  it 
flows. 
Riven  of        The  five  eastern  tributaries'  which  by  their  union  form 
^^  '  the  Punjnud,  are  celebrated  from  having  been  the  scene  of 
some  events  conspicuous  in  history.     The  most  northerly 
TIm  Jyinmis  the  Jylum,  or  HydaspeSj  the  Bahut  of  Abnl  Fazel, 
^  ^  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  south-east^side 
of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  the  Vedusta. 
Proceeding  westward,  through  that  celebrated  valley,  it 
passes  the  capital,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream  from 
the  Oiiller  liJce.     Twelve  miles  further  down,  it  is  jdned 
by  the  Little  Sinde,  still  runs  straight  west,  through  the 
hills  and  valleys  adjoining  Cashmere,  increased  by  numer- 
ous rivulets  and  torrents  in  its  way.   Before  it  turns  south, 
it  receives  the  Kishengunga,  coming  from  the  northward, 
in  its  course  through  the  hills.— This  river  is  extremely  ra^ 
pid,  and  from  100  to  600  yards  broad.     It  is  never  ford* 
able,  but  only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  its  breadth  are 
so  deep  as  to  require  swimming.     It  flows  southward  450 
miles  till  it  joins  the  Chen&b  at  Tremmoo,  lOO  miles 
TheChenkb  above  Mooltan.     The  Chenftb  or  Acerinea,  the  seeond  tri- 
or -^«»*««-butary,  and  the  largest  of  the  five,  arises  in  the  Himalah 
mountains,  near  the  south-east  comar  of  Cashmere,  in  the 
Alpine  district  of  Kishtewar.     Due  north  from  the  city 
of  Lahore,  this  river  is  800  yards  wide  in  the  dry  season, 
but  a  mile  and  three  furlongs  when  swelled  by  the  rains. 
Like  the  Jylum,  it  is  not  fordable,  yet  easily  crossed  in  con- 
seiquenceof  a  small  portion  of  its  width  requiring  to  be  swum 
over.  Its  junction  with  the  Jylum  is  accompanied  with  great 
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noise  aad  mleiioe;  a  cbcumstanoe  noticed  both  by  the  BOOK 
histiMians  of  Alexander  and  of  Timoor.  Fifty  miles  be-  ^^^' 
lov  their  junction  these  uiuted  streamf  receive  the  Bavey. 

The  Bayey  or  Mtfiradics  is  the  thkd  of  the  Punj4b  The  ILntj. 
finaB.  It  issues  firom  the  mountaiiBous  distriots  of  La- 
hore^ bat  its  sourees  have  not  he^n  explored* '  Flowing  to 
the  south-west,  it  enters  the  plains  near  Bajqpoor^  from 
vUcfa  the  csitud  of  Suihndir  was  foonaerly  dfawh  to  La- 
hore, a  distanfift  of  eighty  miles,  though  now  filled  up.  It 
supplied  the  city  irith^watev,  by  keeping  it  iat  a  high* 
€r  level  in  the  dry  season,  when.  this,,  like  most  of  the 
Indian  rivets,  is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beiow  its  banks. 
Here  it  is  fordable  in  dry  weather,  bmg  only  four  feet 
deep.  It  has  many  banks  and  quicksands ;  its  ades  are 
low  and.  well  wooded.  It  enters  the  united,  streams  of  the 
Jylum  and  Ohen&b  forty  miles  above  the  city  of  M^xdtan. 
This  ia  the  least  of  the  five  livers.  Its  lei^gth  probably 
does  not  ezeeed  580  miles. 

The  fourth  is  the  Beyah,  or  HjfphanSy  rising  in  t)^  The  Bejth. 
moantains  of  Keloo  in  the  peqpmnah  cf  SuhaniKXHP. .  It 
is  shallow  and  foidahle  in  dry  wea^kher,  butabounds  in 
quicksands.  Thip  and  the  fifth,  or  Sutledge,  meet.before 
either  has  proceeded  nfore.than  a  fifth  part  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  Punjib  country,  and  their  united  stream  flows 
the  rest  of  the  distaaoe^  to  complete  tljie  conflux  called,  the 
Punjnud. 

llie  Sutledge  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the  The  Sat. 
great  Himalah  range,  within  the  territory  daimed  by  the^*^ 
Chineae;  jnrooeeds  almost  due  west ;  then  gradually  bends 
to  the  south  in  crossing  the  subordinate  mountains*  It  is 
the  Hesudrui  of  Pliny,  the  Zaradrui  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Sarang€S  of  Airian.  It  exhibits  stripes  of  fertility  along  its 
hanks,  in  the  midst  dT  a  cold  and  dreary  though  sublime  re- 
gion, forming  the  western  limit  of  the  hilly  territories  whbh 
the  British  lately  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Ghoorkas. 
Whether  it  rises  firom  the  celebrated  and  sacred  lake  Mana- 
atovara,  or  not,  b  a  point  not  satisfactorily  ascertained;  and 
the  precautionary  policy  of  the  Chinese  government  will  pro*- 
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.IS  tMHUCTAM, 

^aaOK  ''bfa^  Ung'  j^Kwtel  lift  Aon  'Mquinpg  m  mm  oonMt 
^^^^'  tnmiiifcdgu  rf geagnqphy  at  dni  dinoluii.    TheSotkc^ 


t»  be  Ae  hifieit  linger  mthia  the  Iffiinlfth  ndig»> 
•li(QM^tntliielBdiMaDdtkeBndinia|m  Fmmilson- 
•gui  to  kfeL  jtoodea  «kh  dhB  Beyah,  k  iubb  about  MO 
oBJkM.  l!he  .uake4  Bqrali  and  Bmla^  an  eaUed  the 
iKchra'tor  lEbwra^  iMPluoh  l«^  Ifar  sMia  thaa  000  bhImIm- 
•iue  it  fivBis  the  Pni^Diid,  vhkli  aantaina  tke  watm  af 
ibe  afiok  Ave,  and'fvaiieallHai  |A  ^e  ladiB. 

The  iHMli  ctf  aU  'iha  fiv^  siven  into  laie'lKfiiie  llfiy 
airiacli  tte  iadne,  aria  a  pAkit^iii  yagiqphy  iwaiiitained  hgr 
Piahmy;  ImtyOWnglpAeafaBCttti^ofaiciiarBaeoounts, 
Jnninotad  by  the 'wBttians  of  thp  Xndiu^  and  flie  fbequent 
appimiaialioii  of  alwan^B  numiBig  ib  paaaUal  coiineii  we 
ind^bacn  laiirthf  ta  eotraot'  riw*  as  a  inaoaBeii  of  -that  aa» 
ahof's'definefidy  af .  kifiNknatuaiy  tiU  vety  laoeiit  and  atwe 
piante  pifU^es  have  wwentofaiMhed  that  qiwitinncd  paint, 
and  along  with  it  the  merited  cndit  of  the  anriaiit  ge^ 
giaphier* 
TbeGn.  ThoCKuigeiis^caliedbyliiQHiadaaa^iVKid^ud  Jto^ 
^^  dkmgmf  eor^<  lia  roar,"  ly  pay  of  aaiaeaee.  IBhia  mightry 
liver  i$m'kmgmtpf9BcA  to  have  ks  otigtn  an  thenoathaaft 
Xtswinoa;  4BdBof  the  jj^^ltf nh  iiioiantaiTia^  tilt  the  Hut  fame  to  be 
doabted  bf  Mr.  Cc^broake )  ia  coaaeqqance  af  a^iok 
OLieiit.  Webb  bdiig  aant  In  18M  by  the  'Bengal  govean- 
ment  to  explore  its  sources,  ascertained  that  all  the  diilb*- 
'  ant  atreamsabove  Hurdwar,  vhich  fimn  the  Ganges,  rise 
an  the  aouth  side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  At  some  plaaep( 
above  itaamfloeaee  with  the  Jumna,  the  Oaagos  is  Jotd- 
«bie;  but  its  nevigBtmn  is  never  interrupted.  Atndia. 
ianoe  of  .500-  mites  from  the  sea,  the  ohannel  is  thirty  Snt 
deep  when  the  river  b  at  its  lowest.  This  depth  it  letaijis 
all  tlie  way  to  dK  sea,  where,  liowever,  tlm  settling  of  sand 
by  the  neutrahaation  of  the  ouirent,  faom  the  meeting  of 
the  tide  with  the  ni>nap  of  tlm  river,  pnodtuieB  liam  and 
diaDows  wfaioh  prevent  the  entranoe  of  laige  vesseis.  The 
aooessioBB  whieh  tim  fianges  reeeivea  in  'spring  by  the 
jndting  of  the  mojiateui  snow  are  not  conaideMbie.  At 
any  great  distance  from  the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause 


About  iWO  HiilM  fmn  lfa«  «em,  tdiA  Oeka  lat  dw  €toigM  '^^^ 


Ike  CoMBbiiMr,  radthe  J^ttiaghy,  «9giT4m0ff  todife*^*^'**"^ 
wiL    ThfiM  iiDJle  lo  tma  ifit  Hoogly^  or  Bbqgfaradbjr^ 
««liiAtkrp0ii«f£bk»IU  is  oliiatod.    It  jpi  tllit  4lnijr 
iMndftJiottnMsdy  asfjgilad  by  ihifH)  ttid  in  Mme  jMom^ 

«y  biMuidi  ipAMi  w  at  ^MljaMW-MwngffMe  fbr  bMt^  is  Ae 
Chandah  river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borA^jm  mi 
|ke  cee  la  conpoaid  of  a  labjniittb  of  .deaki  miA  rkrers  ' 
«d]^  die  ftoaAeffaiinclay  irtt))  attaafiraiia  Ulands,  xnomereA 
iridi  die  pnfote  aad^anfc  TegetadoiiriseHfid  jaii|^«ff<mU 
fagiMmta  to  mifoittiiiis  tigeoB.  Theie  fatwichea  occupy Ofuflow. 
«i  aslant  £{  too  waim  «k«ig  theakoist.  Tha  ^ngea,^'^ 
ikiCEg^  w  Itede  aflbclad  i)y  die  mebaag  Af  ite 
part  «f  ka  iMMas^  to  the  ndaa  miU^  laH  ia  the  laouii. 
l0iB$.  Heaee  it  cisea  dftaen  fi^tfajr  the  end  ff  June,  ^Ateti 
the  ai^f  staaeo  in  t)ie  lov  eount^  ia  acarc^  tM^im. 
l%t  renaiadar  of  it«  i^aa,  vdnch  lain  ell  itAttfJtmo  feet, 
« oaeaaioned  1^  die  vaili  <idiich  &Ua in -BangaL  ilythe 
end'Of  Jidy  ell  die  letrer  peita  Jot  the  country  edjirfiBiig 
dK  Hanyt,  ea  wett  ai  ^e  fifdmn^poolim,  ate  ot^efApwed 
fpr  «  e^iddl  49f  too  Bfloles,  nothing  ii^puifiiig  bi|$  inUagei, 
«neB,  ofid  die  eites^  aonoe  viUagea  iriiifrh  heve  t)eeti  4e- 
airtad.  A  4ftripe  along  eaefa)).aiik<€  the  river  iMiiidtis  loir 
-same  dtievnceveied,  fhat  part  being  Mghaat  kKsen^lieiiee 
^At  moge-AiWBAmtt4ap9Moa  of  mud  ettheiivei^a  edge^ 
whcytAe  quantity  lieldia  auqpansUm  ia  die  iargeat  aiid  <^ii- 
Ittnadie  lieaivieit  paa^dea.  •  ^etiraen  Angnat  and  Nevent- 
^  it  ^deereasea  iKNn  four  inthea  to  f  wo  per  dtty,  and  after 
that  till  April  continues  decreasing  at  a  daily  rateef  half 
en  mA.  7he  difaHflWe  df  delation  of  the  waters  always 
■dhnini^hps  aa  the  fiver  efqiroadhaa  to  the  sea.  At  Lucki- 
peer  it  fa  ecdy  sik  'fi^>  at  ISaoea  fouifteeit)  and  at  Cust^e 
thirty^one.  This  laat  {dace  is  S40  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  sopfaee  of  the  river  in  the  dry  aaason  is  ei^ty  feet  above 
that  of  the^>cef^n.  The  Ganges  is<calcu]ated  to  ^sehar^  in 
the  dry  season  89,0(W)  cubic  feet  of  water  in  ^  eeoomf ; 
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BOOK  andf  as  its  water  hns  double  the  volume  when  at  its  height, 
and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in  the  proportion  of 


.Vduaieof  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that  time  discharge  405»000  cubic 
feet  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
.The  deposition  of  slime  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid,  so 
as  to  fill  up  deep  beds,  or  form  extensive  islands.  In  other 
jMUts  the  river  extends  its  width  in  particular  lateral  direc- 
tions, forming  steep  banks  of  soft  scnl,  which,  from  their 
liability  to  tumble  in,  are  dangerous  of  approach  by  land 
or  by  water. 

^ofAip    .    That  line  of  the  Ganges  which  lies  between  Gangootree, 
or  the  source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  island,  be- 
low Calcutta,  is  held  particularly  sacred.    The  main  body 
which  goes  east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded 
with  equal  veneration.    Certain  parts  of  the  line  now  men- 
tioned are  esteemed  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  and  are  the 
-resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  from  great  distances  to  per- 
form their  ablutions,  and  take  up  the.  water  to  be  employ- 
.ed  in  their  ceremonies.     Wherever  the  river,  happens  to 
run  from  soiith  to  norih^  contrary  to  its  general  direction, 
it  is  con^dered  as  peculiarly  holy*     The  pla^s  most  su- 
perstitiously  revered  are  the  jimctions  of  rivers,  called 
Prayag9j  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  ^umna  with 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.    The  others  are  situated  among 
the  mountains.    Hurdwar,  where  the  river  escapes,  from 
•the  mountuns,  and  Sagor  island,  at  the  mouth  .of  the 
Hoogly,  are  also  sacred.     The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  es- 
teemed for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  acoovnt  drunk 
by  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Hindoos.   In  the  British  courts 
of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  for  swearing 
Hindoos,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mahometans,  and  the  gos- 
pels for  Christians. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  augmented  by  many  sue- 
.  cessive  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  very  large  rivers. 
On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Jumna,  which  has  a  pre- 
vious course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  the  Hi- 
malah  between  tlie  Sutledge  and  the  Ganges,  and  falls  in- 
to the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  It  is  said  to  receive 
at  the  same  point  a  rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account 
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the  juikition  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthaler,  Trebeni^   BOOK 
or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers.     Lower  down  it  receives  ^^^.^f'. 
the  Soane,  which  arises  in  the  table  land  of  Amerkoontooky 
in  the  mountmns  of  Gundwana,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges 
a  little  above  Patna.     On  its  left  it  receives  the  Ramgon* 
ga,  from  the  mountwis  of  Kemaoon ;  and  the  Goomtj, 
which,  arising  in  the  same  hills,  crosses  the  province  of 
Gude,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  passing  Lucknow, 
and  falls  into  the  Ganges  below  Benares.     The  Grogra, 
after  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Kemaoon,  which  it  separates  from  the  Goorkha  ter- 
ritory, passes  near  Fizabad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar, 
where  it  is  called  Dewa,  being  one  of  the  longest  tributaries 
which  the  Ganges  receives.     The  Gunduk  is  supposed  to 
rise  near  the  great  Himalah  peak  called  Dhawala  Giri,  dr 
the  *<  White  Mountain.^  Some  conjecture  it  to  come  from 
the  plateau  of  Thibet.     In  its  higher  parts  it  is  called. 
Salgrami,  from  the  number  of  ammonites  contained  in  the 
schistous' rocks  over  which  it  passes,  which  are  objects  of 
worship  among  the  Hindoos  under  the  name  of  Saigrams, 
being  considered  as  visible  traces  of  the  divine  Vishnu*. 
It  joins  the  Ganges  opposite  to  Patna.     The  Cosi  arises 
in  the  Nep&l  hills  near  Catmandoo,  receives  the  Arun, 
(which  is  supposed  to  rise  from  the  north  nde  of  the  great, 
mountain' ridge,  and  penetrate  between  its  snowy  peaks,) 
and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  SCO 
miles.     The  Teesta  has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans,-.    .    « 
but  is  said  by  the  Nepfilese  to  arise  in  Thibet,  and  cross 
the  great  mountains.     It  formed  tiU  lately  the  eastern 
boundary  ^of  the  Nepfil  territory,  separating  it  from  the 
donunions  of  the  Deb  Baja  of  Bootan.   It  joins  the  Pudda, 
or  great  body  of  the  Ganges^  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 

The  Brahmapootra  is  the  largest  river  of  India,  though  The  Brilu 
among  the  least  sacred.     Its  sources,  though  never  yet"*^^*"*"" 
explored;  seem  to  be  situated  near  lidce  Manasarovara  in 
Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge.     It 
flows  eastward  through  Thibet,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Sanpoo,  or  <<  the  river.**^  It  passes  near  to  Lassa, 

c  a 


^''  ^  TcAo»  LoMibdor  tW  fltet  of  the  l^eAa»  L«M4  ee^^ 

»  widely  «^Mildedbed^  add  forriliiigBUtaerMto'idan^    Itm 

fmm^  AamiA  tUktthia  fhe^wnOt^Wfitoeff  and  ne^eff 

ferdabkl'    Xtree^etviftiMB  rivet)  froM  die  8o«4b,  M^ 

pre&eib^  alio  from  the  iMMlf*     jftfter  »  Imlg  easterly 

tQui8e>f  HI  whiob  il  ie  eonjedldfed  to  B^reksh  i^thin  SSOf 

lailee  ef  Tumii^  a  pfovinte  of  Chim^  it  makee  a  tast  oi^ 

fmt  ^Ound  the  nouirtbin^  Wheve  it  is  ld$t  to  EtfiOpeaisi 

famwMg^     Matetag  a  foddeii  eavye  to  Ike  so'uA  iv  it* 

appearfs^in  Aemtaip  inCb  whieh  eotliiCrjF  it  ia  supposed  todi»^ 

9eefidb/»sen^ofcailMUH0^  aiid  Op  to  ndiich  it  i»  said 

lo  be  Bi^igaUe^    Ob  feadmig  Adsuna^  if  ttaite  ndariy  d«o 

weiL^  leeeiviflg  a  eopb>iAs'  ftugjnetftaden  freitf  BUmeretto 

VNDUlittin  ftibiilKii^    'D^tmg  this  cBHctien  of  ita  eouTsear 

it>  s<|)anite6  mtA  twe»»  the  soiilhefb  bfamtlt  betl^  dastulf 

fffnUheA  fnin»  the  noflhcMi  eiT  miin  body  Hy  the  naif  Keu 

lofi^'    ThiK»  meet  ag^»  tfter  Indosiii^  a»  kltad  fh9: 

daye' >Mlraej in  kifg^h  Mdk oitt  ifi  taread<h«    AboutG^iil- 

pan%  thtf^  BritUi  frontier  tov%  the  ^^dse  is-  MagiilflceB^ 

and;  tfcil  secM^  gltaid^  hist  the  ^r^ater  is  dirty  and  offiefkw 

sive?    IkdSng  Itooda  it  eairries  be<bie  it  loga  lif  Wood  atod 

Yaslrftiats<ef  jpoedsy  togslhcv  with  dead  bodietf  df  nM,  dtew^* 

dBdemftL  laiisiisoandfiittf  iefoydwejj^eiiodeiieaiiflyco^ 

0idiii|^  with  tfaose^of  the  Oamg^    hi  navigtftiea'  ie  ren^ 

diMd  difieate  by  diiftiin^  saB:^banke««idtFiddc»ef  tifee^ 

i^fisksngii^itaMb     Itabwte  aod  iskttde^hili  the  ]|^ 

tisb-  teiHiritarise  UiidfergD  eoatiiitta^  dfaogtsi    Aftd^  eatma^ 

Biimslij  thb  BiakMbal^^BOfwaakei  a  cxromt  Krand  the  weii^ 

tata  poidt  ef  the  Owww  neobtaaii^  th]^*  liml  soutliwasdl 

thMii^  tiio  Batidb  |mi>vn*6^  io  jtoiiiBd^  bf  the  Mcgii^^ 

wUfahi  lhM|^  a  omapaxaAfe]f  wmA  xvief^  ncHp  gji^ea  ita 

lAme  lo  thb  liUked  sfveaasy  ^i^bich  k  segidafly  fistflp  or'  five 

'    Oitles  wide*   The^cowrae  of  the  BrAmapoeteaiha^ a  lengrifc' 

of  ms^wmim  Vut  ptees  thMii^ » ifivk  diaiat^  and  m 

birrea-  ^y  differing  m  Mk  rtspcfot  mdaif  f roaa  tho  Ckm** 

fftk    Rising  from  eppbsite  sU^  of  ther  taiie  aunaatains^ 

^Mse  fiv«w  sepanto  tKl  «  distinu^' ef  lAea  BBfeiy  bo^  note. 


fttfti  4  wide  totf ^  cbrinmnliRatip^    -^i^  ^i-  - 


l^e  NctfMidd^  J&  oiie  of  tte  la^gftst  rivers  wWch  havens Jf». 
A«  113^  in  lb*  «i*riDr  of  Indiii,  It  oom^  4own  &oiiij»>«*W.- 
the  ^ofeSB  of  Asteikopaiackf  dote  to  th^  source  of  the; 
l^jirtr,  Md  ruiiir  m  a  sdJuny  cburae,  seWCjely  reowviog  any, 
olb^  ritw,  its  wftew  bsiiHS  augmented  bjr  very  small 
«Miitii.  It  lo#«  diMCtly  west  to  tlie  Gulf  of  CmUy, 
irbere  it  falls  into  the  oc««bii*a*  to  the  dtyrfBroaA.    Itt 

the  dff  ieittOd  &  flftay  be  crossed  on  foot. 

*  The  TttpWe  ako  runs  from  ^aat  towest^  risisfg  in  Gund-fTbaTnpbe.' 
wsuineAr^^Uiig^  of  Batool^  and  fldtrs  Into  the  sea  at  a 
fiflfeiAo^  of  tt  few  kagUBg  fironiL  Surat.     The  mbuthtf  oB 
bedi  Attc  rivers  or*  gready  bb^ructed  with  tadd  banjcs. 

•Th*  yfii«g*Jl*  of  the  DeWan  is^  like  the  more  northerly. 
Mrls  o/lad^  WeH  Vat^ned  with  rivers,  the  greater  part 
itf  wUcb  de«5«nd  ftom  the  wettefn  Ghauts,  run  from  west 
toeasfc,aiidfattintDth*BayofBengia.  Begimnng  in  ita 
iMrtUmi  fiAf  w«  have  first  the  Mahanadjr,  or  Euttak,  ri- 
al^ in  the  modnta^  of  Bilndelkuiuls  and  crosong  the^ 
M^mbe  of  Boar  with  m^y  sinuorities,?  where  it  receiyesy 
MmteWB  ttten ;  n6ar  td  the  city  of  Kuttak  it  divides 
iaio  ^tovertfl  Inanbhes^on^  of  which  falla  into  the  lake  Chil- 
ly while  the  6the«i  coittinue  thrir  course  to  the  Bay  of 
Am^  iteAul^  a  delta  of  isUinds  toy«red  with  jungle  and 

iritdtUdcttta  ^,  . 

1^  Oodav0ify^  descending  from  the  western  Ghauts,  The  GodiH 
waters  the  Nizam  territory  and   Berar,  is  joined   1^/*^" 
the  Wurda,   the  SUair,  and  the  Bhaigonga,    and  di- 
nks  mlo  two  htanfibes  at  Rittamnndry,  which  afterwards  . 
iactt  iftDK  namenliia  sIreanB,  and  fall  by  so  many  mouths 
kMo  til*  biy.    This  riVer  is  held  very  sacred  by  the  su- 
pjluiliunn  BBridoo^    It  is  sometimes  named  the  Ganges, 
attlMi  ^Mrccy  lib*  that  of  the  great  Ganges, "  The  Cow's 

lUttlh.'' 
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BOOlt      l^eSnahna^fartlier  to  thesoufliy  ha&aflunilar  origiii  With 
.       .the' preceding,  crossings  like  it,  almost  the  whole  peninsiila  ; 


r^oetves  the  waters  of  the  Beema,  the  Giitpurba,  the  Mal- 
"^  purba,  and  the  Tomboodra^  cfosaea  the  Soobidi  of  tbe^ 

Detoui,  and  falli^  into  Bengal  Bay^  to  the  south-west  of 
Masulipatam.  Thb  river  is. another  object  of  worship;; 
its  home  ugnifles  black,  that  beuig  supposed  to  be  the  co- 
lour  of  Vishnu  uiider  hii^  ninth  incarnation.  Like  the 
Ganges  it  has  its  periodical  floods. 
'^^  ^^  Among  various  streams  of  less  note  in  the  south  of  the. 
Deccan  is  the  Cavery,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Coorg,  crosses  the  Mysolre^  which  it  fertilizes,  and  the  Car- 
ndtic  below,  which  owes  its  chief  productions  to  the  wa- 
ter which  it  distributes.  It  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the 
south  of  India.  Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  it  separates  in- 
to two  brancUeSj  and  forms  the  island  of  Seringham.  The 
southern  bhmth  runs  at  the  highest  level,  and  is  Very  tnudi 
drawn  off  by  canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  nor- 
thern, which  is  called  the  Ccderoon,  runs  in  a  low  bed.  It 
approaches  the  other  about  thirteen  miles  below  their  place, 
of  separation,  and  moimds  are  formed  to  prevent  the  wap> 
ters  of  the  Cavery,  or  southern  branch,  from  falling  down 
into  it  The  coming  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  interior' 
is  celebrated  by  the  natives  with  joyous  festivity.  The' 
river  is  adored  as  one  of  their  most  beneficent  deities  %  and. 
the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  of  the  rivei: 
to  the  god  Renganaden,is  held  annuaUy  by  the  worshippers 
ofVidbnu. 

CratATZ,  Only  two  seasons  ta^  known  in  India,  the  dry  and  the 
^^''^  rainy,  produced  by  the  south-west  and  north-west  mon-. 
Dij  MMQii.  soons.  In  the  dry  season j  vegetation  universally  labours 
under  a  deadly  langour»  most  especially  if  the  rains  are 
unusually  late  in  setting  in ;  but  a  rain  of  one  night^s  du- 
ration transforms  into  a  verdant  meadow,  a  plain.which 
on  the  preceding  day  was  a  spectacle  of  utter  aridity, 
where  not  one  leaf  of  herbage  could  be  found.    In  the  in- 

•  WUks,  Heyne,  &c. 


tenor  and  we«tern  parts  of  .  India,  the  iaaay  season  com-  BOOK 
moieea  in  April  or  May,  and  oontiniies  to  die  end  of  Oc^'J^^f^ 
tobcr.     On  the  CoromaHdel  coast  it  bq^s  later,  as  the 
doiids  which  axe  bronj^t  by  the  south-west  winds  aore  de»^ 
tained  by  the 


While  this  season  lasts,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  th^  rays  Baby  m»- 
of  the  sun  penetrating  the  dense  vapours  with  which  the^ 
atmosphere  is  loaded.  In  Bei^gal  it  rains  incessantly  for. 
many  days.  Twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  depth  of  water, 
are  computed  to  fall  in  a  month.  The  rivers  orerflow  their  , 
banks,  and  cover  the  whole  country,  except  places  which, 
sre  on  elevated  mtuations,  or  protectied  by  dykes.  On  the. 
Malabar  coast,  the  BuddeQ  heavy  showers,  storms,  and  hur- 
ncanes,  are  more  violent  than  on  that  of  CoromandeL  If, 
the  rain  does  not  come  on  at  the  ordinary  time,  or  if  it  is 
not  in  sufficient  quantity,  dismal  effects  foUbW  for  the* 
wbcie  year,  often  amottnting  to  the  most. destructive  fa* 
mine.  In  1798,  so  great  was  the  scardty  occasioned  by 
the  drought,  that  parents  sold  dieir  children  for  a  few 
pounds  of  rice.  The  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  is*, 
marked  by  changes  of  Wind  and  storms  of  the  most  violent 
description.  Bemier  has  remarked  that  the  rain  does  not 
oome  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  all  parts  of 
India;  that  about  Delhi  it  almost  alwliys  comes  from  the. 
east;  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  the 
south  ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  from  the  west'. 

The  climate  of  India  is  that  of  a  country  chieiy  situat-  Tcmpen- 
ed  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  at  the  same  time,  adjoining*'''^ 
a  boundless  mass  of  icy  moiintiuns.  In  the  greater  part 
of  this  extensive  country  snow  and  ice  are  unknown ;  but 
every  other  disadvantam  of  weather  is  incident  to  it  in  a 
temporary  manner.  Nowhere  do  hurricanes  jage  with 
greater  fury.  Nowhere  are  the  lightnings  and  peals  of 
thunder  more  appalling.  Nowhere  is  the  husbandman 
more  liable  to  the  threatened  ravages  of  protract^  drought 
or  drenching  floods  of  rain.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
determine  the  general  laws  on  which  the  local  variations  of 
the  seasons  in  different  parts  of  India  depend.     Why  do 

f  fitmkr,  Voytae,  edit  Amitcid.  1709|  torn.  II.  jk  319.  Bcuiel*!  Memoir* 
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Z!—M  Old  Cknmikki  ai  Iw  fittntalMBrteB^  Ukb^  to*itaiAlnlk 
]^g  )op  tbb  Gonfaimdtl  omM  ?     But  .EutopMis  .iMcbiS 

mate,  by  giving  way  to  first  impresaatiai    BiMi;alihkazK 
aBi«td4  Imi  AmUtet  §ar  laMubn^^  wmSL  mMMi^  H  is 
*    Mi  to?  qJBMeiit  iegnm  uapimd  tail  BUMdwilm  mS  i^aateBt cat-; 
tMloei^aadmisiilM^jjIlalle.tim  iUb^  tfl& 

»6(tbet  to  sbbms  j  AcDtotoMdin^kfialy  ii\dini^«ii)]ri 
to  diiak  fega;  yet  tl»' En^^tk  hare^  li^  dilii  of  pnndontc 
Tkfpiaea^  ae^wntniadated  diemselierf  to  the  elioiaie** .  Tim 
flhttrcrt  of  .CibdmaAddL  etfericoce  iMre  iiokaL  Heat  aods 
drcm^  tkaD  thoas  of  MaMbu^;.  jret  tlie  naaowTtfa^i. 
tlotk  forcsfes  of  tkii  latter  <laiintiy  eoaiinehnd  BHnf 


laiJiaaliby  i^mtiank  Tfaa  trmtB  landa;  dtMated  bemroBft 
tfa^  tV9  ckaito  of  thri  Gkants^  tbeoountriaalyiiiepbelweaBi 
thid  Jattma  aikd  the  Otiiiga,  the  temtoKieft  fomiiAg  tlto 
FdnjAb,  or  lying  in  ita  Jiei^bouiliood,;  i&ift  fir^m  dKir. 
modetate  elevatioii  ebor^  the  sea^  fraiQ  their  vobdeAhiUA< 
aiid  their  Bumeroiift  itreains,  a  tempeE^ture  less*  oippn^* 
dferc'y  and  a  pomr  and  hrttltbifl:  air  ^  txeept  i^her^  fwMaitf 
ikiarahes,  or  aiid  dattrta  giTe  mse  fo  local  disadvaDlasB^^ 
'She  greni  datert  flltuHtad  oft  the  aoutb^eaal  of  the  lodua,! 
and  to  the  iioith  ol  ^  Guitaraty  exMbita  til  tb6  hpntet 
of  the  d^^ta  of  AraUay  while  tike  Talkysdf  Caflknm^aiid 
Serina^dr^  Gklfhhak)  aiid  VepH^  eaaircfed  ^th  9ipwm 
he^htBy  axperienee^  in  suceaanon,  the  rigonira  of  a  tbal 
winter,  the  ddlgfata  of  A  kngthaued  qiiiiVy  and  »heahhy> 
auaEBnai^i 
Bcpmed  It  wai  in  the  Piii>jAb,a«d  these  other  elemledaBiKiti 
l^g^^jfthat  the  alMMitta  ooUeeted  autaenms  exaaqAea  rf  Indiai^ 
loBg^Tity  t  The  G^tni^  and  the  sobjeeta  of  Cripee  Jfnat^f 
i^fim  c^tto  hf^  to  fl|<^  iig^  of  lao^  ot  no  yeais.    The^ 


^Foiticr*tJ«aiiifl^^oBBttpil«pPcleniiui||b  BpchwMi't  Timvda  ia  tb» 

Afysorc. 


WBimsmhm%  gone  sliU  larAen    Tlie .Potftuguese  lit^  W^% 

mnFarift  •^alaif  that«a  inhabitant  of  Siu  aHamod  itm  *^^^* 

iferof  thra^  loll  centunM^  anil  hv  adds  that^  aoomrdiag 

titheacomntB  ofAa  &ativa0|  gevflsal  individaala  of  MQ 

1RBW  ta  be  found  in  6uzei»k    Estxmne  simpEaitgr  of  die^ 

aod  pirfitet  tnttqvillity  of  watA  msLj  proMra  for  flono  of 

the  Fdtin  tf  leiigthendd  period  of  euAenea )  bnt^  taked  Al 

m  average,  tkia  ia  tf  diamta  in  whieh  the  fixroa  of  TiUlf 

%  receiTes  a  quick  development,  and  ia  subjected  to 

^eedy  exhaustion.     Acute  diaaasea  qurry  off  mimen>usEii40«ii9 

nctinu  by  sudden  death*    One  of  the  most  formidable  Jj^^^^"^'  - 

4ke  biliooa  coUc,  known  on  the  coast  of  Cofomandal 

bf  the  name  oi  mardekahim,  transformed  by  Sonn^al 

ad  other  F««S|eh  writeriy  with  more  humour  than  truths 

into  mmrt  ds  dKan^    <^tha  death  of  a  dog."*     The  bill 

fercr,  which  prevails  in  the  higher  part    of   the  CiN 

cm  n  the  districts  af  Gran^am  and  Vimgapatam,  is  aa» 

ciibfld  to  the  stagnant  Ar  of  the  foreats,  and  the  naiYoW 

iakA  valley  ft.    Othcv  feversy  no  kto  permooUSi  opernta 

tti8C9iai]ge'to  the)nhabitantaof  the  CartiataCi  known  by 

da  name  of  the  gfndchi  feven^. .  Lepmsies  assume  a 

dittdfttl  charaetet  in  the  warm  and  minst  districts :  the 

noBt  tsrnUe  form  of  the  Aiabian  lqm>sy»  that  in  which 

dK  Kmbft  drop  off  Jcnitt  by  jomt,  extends  its  savages  among 

tktf  mere  imfigant  cUnaes^     It  differs  feom  the  dephan-i£iepiuuitu- 

tinb  ef  Dlodem  physieiatls^  whieh  seem*  to  be  a  kind  of  ^ 

diopsjr  accompanied  with  eutantoUs  ^ru|^m    Tbia  last 

&aa^  wkieb  pkeviifls  on  the  ooilst  of  Coehih^  where  the 

vBtiv  b  of  bad  quaJfity^  deiives  ilb  name  ttott  the  eoor-^ 

Mnt^  eid^gemem  <!f  the  palitet?a  lirabs^  Irhidb  resendde 

those  9i  an  ekphant  ™«    But  axtong  the  ancient!^  the  tena 

vii»qi|died  to  k  lafffi^y  diarii^iithed  by  white  Inrinkled 

Uitcbas  oo  yi^  dkitt.    Th^  Buitepean^  ^1»  geiierally  ea^ 

k  Anqjoeta*'  V'ojigg; 

^IVDfonmof  tlieAniM;  abo  die  I>aa-eMni4»  orlioa^s  diieue;  tlie 

^  iafe^  Ta|lt^  JU   M  M.  JAM^  IRnk  ea  a  «MM  momUiflg  de- 


S8  INbOSTAK. 

BOOK  tdape  thi^se  dismal  visitations,  are  not  exempt  from  the 
XLVt  >  ^^^  influence  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  a  eontinuai  ex- 
cessive perspiration.  Tdey  contract  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  are  early  subjected  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  A 
slow  inflamation,  or  disorganization  of  the  liver,  is  the  most 
conmion  complaint  among  them  °.  But,  with  all  these  par*- 
tial  disadvantages,  India  contains  in  its  cultivated  parts 
the  most  healthy  climates  to  be  found  in  Asia. 

FcaTnx-       The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  pro-' 
^^'  ductions,    are  as  various  as  the  temperature  and  cli- 

mate.    India  is  traversed  by  large  chains  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, and  by  hills  of  sand.     Both  of  these  are  found  in 
the  province  of  Sinde.     A  series  of  rocky  mount^s 
reaches  from  the  coniSnes  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta,  and  a  se- 
ries of  sandy  hills  from  Ootch  to  Guzerat.     We  have  also 
De&atB,      sandy  deserts  where  the  burning  south  wind  carries  before 
it  clouds  of  dust,  in  which  it  buries  houses  and  cultivated 
fields.     There  is  another  twenty  miles  long  between  Roo- 
derpoor  in  Delhi  and  Almora,  covered  with  thorny  briars 
and  resinous  shrubs  ^     The  northern  provinces  contain 
numerous  savannahs.     At  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
the  soil  is  usually  marshy.     In  some  instances  the  marshy 
land  extends  along  ia  great  part  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  the  interior.     But,  with  the  exception  of  these  uncidti- 
vated  parts,  India  presents  on  all  hands  beautiful  meadows^ 
rich  pastures,  fields  loaded  with  abundant  harvests,  which' 
are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and  valleys  filled  with 
every  useful  and  every  beautiful  product  of  vegetation. 
Alimcntttry     Rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  frugal  Indian,  abounds  in 
P*^**        most  of  the  provinces.     The  varieties  of  that  plant  are 
reckoned  twenty-seven  in  number.     Bice  in  the  husk  is 
called  ndlUf  and  when  shelled  arisH.     Tanjore,  on  the 
,  coast  of  Coromandel,  supplies  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon. 
Arrack,thc  spirit  obtained  from  rice,  is  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients. India  also  produces  tiiose  species  of  grain  which  are. 
most  common  inEuropo:— as  wheat,  barley,maize,andmil]et. 

B  FennaDt'8  View  of  Indostan.  •  Tiefenthaleri  I.  p.  102. 
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Several  spedes  of  Hclcus  are  cultivated,  as  the  liokw  9or^  |KX>K 
gA^nm  of  Linnseus,  (the  Andropogon  sorghum  of  Dr,  Roxf-  ^^^^' 
bui]^,)  commonly  called  tchor  and  doutra^  and  the  Hdcus 
sjdeakis^  or  hadcherc^  a  common  food  among  the  people,  par- 
ticularly the  Mahrattas.  Our  leguminous  species,  as  peas, 
beans,  lentils,  together  with  many  which  do  not  grow  in 
Europe,  such  as  mxmgy  (the  Phcueoius  mungOy)  fmifhua^ 
(the  Cynosurus  coracanuSy)  the  grain  pf  which  is  small 
like  mustard  seed,  and  is  used  for  cakes ;  tannoy  a  very 
productive  gr^n,  requiring  little  or  nb  trouble  in  its  cul- 
tivation ;  tour,  (the  Ciftisus  ccyany)  which  is  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season ;  and,  lastly,  to//,  a  shrub 
the  produce  of  which  is  a  sort  of  pea,  and,  next  to  rice, 
the  most  favourite  food  of  seamen.  Melons  and  pine  api- 
ples  are  quite  common ;  also  the  lotuSy  or  sea  lily :  the 
roots  of  this  plant  are  used  in  different  ways.  Its  red 
flowers  and  round  leaves,  sprinkled  with  drops  qf  water 
glittering  like  diamonds,  adorn  the  surfaces  of  the  pools. 
Instead  of  our  potato,  the  Indian  has  the  kakhUy  a  root 
black  OD  the  surface,  and  white  in  the  interior;  the  r]gv 
namey  which  often  weighs  several  pounds,  and  the  ArachU 
hgpogtta  or  moogphuUy. 

Here  the  kingdom  of  Flora  is  arrayed  in  all  her  glory.  Flowcn. 
Cashmere  salutes  the  sense  with  the  perfume  of  its  ro^es, 
from  which  the  highly  valued  ottar  is  obtained.    The  fine 
white  rose,  called  koondfa,  scents  the  vales  of  Delhi  and 
SerinagurP;  the  lo^ma/^e^,  or  large  flowering  jessamin; 
the  Banisteria  bengalensiSy  or  atirouca,  which  is  equally 
el^ant ;  and  the  tchambaga,  which  the  Indians  use  for 
adorning  their  hair,  and  perfuming  their  clothes.     We 
must  also  particularize  tlie  Musscenda^  which  displays  sq 
fine  a  contrast  of  white  leaves  and  blood-red  flowers ;  the    . 
IxorOy  which,  from  boughs  six  feet  in  height,  exhibits  its 
scariet  and  yellow  tufts  of  flowers,  like  so  many  bright 
flames,  enlivening  the  foliage  of  the  woods ;  the  sindrimal,* 
whose  flowers  open  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  close  at  four 

P  Haidvick,  in  ilie  Asialic  Register,  1800.    Miscdian.  Tracts,  p.!?70. 


JIOM    im  the  nornng ;  die  njfdanih^i  mrnfmej  wil&  ^iiirfi  tfie 
XLVt   Indians  perfume  tibeir  hair  before  going  to  bed  %  tiM  na-. 
gatalli  or  Pergtiki/ria  kmmiOM^  whieh  creeps  along  the 
ivaHs,  coreriiq;  them  o¥e»  widi  its  ibKage,— a  plant  poi-- 
aonous  to  the  0erpeiit  tribe. 
Piaaig  ined     India  produces  manj  of  those  jdants  whidi  an  suftiser^ 
n  chearti.  ^^^^  to  industry  and  oonnnerce ;  as  flax,  hemp»  tobec- 
eo,  indigo,  jdap,  flarsapariQ%  datura,  cotton,  aniae,  bcr 
tel,  saffnon,  sesamutn,  opiuiB>  many  dyes,  berides  various 
^       reeds  and  eanes.    The  hilly  countri^  of  Oude,  and  thos^ 
lat  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  produce  kffge  erops  of  carda- 
tnom ;  the  best  comes  from  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  b^M 
also  all  kinds  of  pejqier  grow  abandantly,  so  that  die  ^x^ 
bians  call  it  Bdad-^ljb^y  or  the  ^*  pepp^  country.''    It 
is  also  product  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Bengal,  and  ii^ 
Bahar.    The  Papaver  orimiakj  from  wht^h  the  indolent 
nadves  obtain  opium,  thrives  in  almost  ail  the  pfovinees  ( 
ihe  opium  in  most  esteem  is  from  Bengal  an4  Bahar, 
The  Indian  sesamum  ftindshes  an  oil  knoifni  to  aatiqiiity 
as  an  ardde  of  eommeroe.    The  eotten  tree  grows  on  all 
the  Indiim  mountains,  but  its  produce  is  coarse  in  quidity ; 
the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  cliiefly  in  Bengal,  wA  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  diere  the  best  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.     Next  to  th^se  two  provinces,  Madurd^^ 
Marawar,  Pescaria,  and  the  coast  of  Jtfalabar,  pEoduce  die 
finest  cotton.    The  ancients  seem  to  havf  got  d^r  buiv- 
Ims  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  once  they  called  them 
Sindones.    ludia  is  the  nadve  country  of  the  lietel  or  tam*. 
bol,  a  plant  which,  like  the  ivy  and  the  hop,  twines  round 
trees  and  poles;  its  leaves  ai^  dhewed  along  with  areca 
nuts,  sjnces,  and  tobacco, 
^g^pl^         A  great  part  of  the  schI  of  India  is  covered  with  focesta 
^nott.       of  bamboo.     This  qpecies  of  reeds,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains a  haght  of  sixty  feet,  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  the 
Hindoos  in  the  erection  of  thw  slight  habitations    The 
indurated  juice  of  this  plant  called  tabadie^,  has  been  used 
in  medidne,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific,  is  a  curious 
object  as  a  vegetable   secretion,    being    what    chemists 
call   a  hydrate  of  sUiea,  t.  e,  flint  in  union  with  coiiso* 
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MmA  vatir  f.    IhuAmA  ^Ait  te^  n  dbe  drunio  ca-  ^nqi 
iomrn^j  dbiMnid  «Miy  ^ditfra.    Hie  sugar  qane,  common  ^t«vt, 
tliMfu^  dui  whole  of  Indiat  it  eultiTatad  ki  Bmfply  parti-  Sugw.    '^ 
editfly  HI  RajtfmuHky  i^^d  Gmicy«to  ^  aad  a  hhIIiob  ef 
qdntals  of  sugfeur  «•  annoally  eKpoited  fhenee  to  Europe. 
IndBgo  grows  spontaneously  in  the  proyinoe  ef  Guserat,  Indigob 
sad  dds  jpi^t  js  ci^tivacadon  a  laiga  teak  in  Bengal,  ^a- 
bar,  Ouite,  and  Agsa.    A  tree  beloDgnug  to  the  genus  Ni- 
fimm  has  been  diMO^MMl  in  the  Cire^rs,  whidi  fields  a 
Ydiiabie  i>liM  dye «. 

IbcB#  eontimf  all  the  Afferent  speeies  of  pahns,  fmm  p»i-«. 
wineh  are  obciuned  fruits,  Uquor^  a  sort  pf  paper,  oils,  * 
■eal^  coidage,  and  other  useful  avtides«  The  cocoa  tree 
k  undofilbtedly  the  most  valuable  of  this  tribe.  The  jag^  The  ji«g». 
gan^  or  blade  sugar,  detained  ftxxn  the  oocoa,  is  used  at*^ 
Tmnqnebar  S  a(  Madras  v,  and  in  Pegu  *,  to  form,  along 
with  wliite  itf  q;gs,  lime,  and  bumt  shells,  a  cement  which 
lesista  moisture  and<he  solar  heat,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
fne  pofidi  by  finctfon.  This  cement  has  been  successfuK 
\j  caiidayed  in  Bdland.  The  Arem  nuts,  the  fruit  of 
Aa  eafabage  palm,  and  Tiaiianas,  ai^  also  to  be  added  to 
Ae  ▼^etid>le  riches  ctf  India.  The  small  fruited  banana, 
er  Jitfift  MptoUtim,  has  in  all  ages'beenthe  foodof  thephi- 
loso^ersandthepriesisoffirahma.  Thelndianfigyorban^ 
fsn  tree,  stretches  its  inunense  Immches  wblA  its  holy 
shade,  notonly  ijivet  the  pagodas,  and  the  chouMrieSi  or  ca^- 
tvrmisems,  but  also  oyer  serpents  and  other  venomous  crea- 
tures,—^in  emblem  of  die  eternal  power  of  nature,  which 
cfaeridies  both  useful  and  hurtful  beings.  It  is  a  variety  of 
die  Buifiia  tree,  which  is  revered  in  the  various  countries 
between  Indostan  and  China.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Linn^u^ 
iheFicus 


nSmpt.  AeiiMet^»«p|]Ci4  ffpefimaiti  on  iMf  fuWUyioc  {n  the  Philaippbi* 
cd  Tranactioni. 
'  Biysbargib,  Aiiet  BcgiHert  ISOa  MiadeU.  Tr.  p.  7---]l5. 

•  S$e  the  A{£rad  newfji^^er,  24th  May,  1811. 

•  Acooimts  of  Danish  Misstonaries,  II.  p.  1050.  HI.  p*  t2.  241. 
-  Pipe  m  nU.  TnuM.  No.  422,  Art.  & 

•  Vvaead  Lcbbnc,  Voyages  I.  p.  201  and  22S. 
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BOOK  .    Our  fruit  treeci^  such  as  tbe  anple»  the  pcar^  th^  phmiy 
^  the  apricot,  peadi,  walnut,  ahuond,  orangey  and  mu)b&rrj^ 


^^"^  ^*^^  thrive  in  the  north  of  India,  while  the  southeni  parts 
abound  in  bread-fruit,  guavas,  jamboe,  and  nuuigos ;  but 
the  maogost^nof  theSunda  islands  cannot  be  taunedeven 
in  Coromandelr 

Fomttreei,  Our  tall  forest  trees,  such  as  oaks,  pines,  cypresses,. and 
.poplars,  as  well  as  myrtles  and  tainarinds,  arp  found iaevery 
.part  of  the  country,  But  the  forests  chiefly  consist  of  sp^ 
cies  unknown  to  our  climates,  such  as  the  teak,  a  hard  and 
almost  incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supply  the  place  of 
.  the  oak  in  ship-building,  tbeponmh  (the  Uva/riaaliiiMima 
of  Kqpnig,  and  the  Valeria  indka  of  the  Jlortus  M^Uaba- 

,,.  riaiSj)  an  ever-green  y/hich  produces  excellent  masts ;  the 

koru  or  sacoo^  a  tree  vaguely  mentioned  by  Tiefenthaler 
as  forming  whole  forests  in  the  northern  parts,  and  which, 
with  the  djissoo  (a  spedes  of  Ptexocargua)  furnishes  small 
building  timber ;  the  Nagasaa^  or  iran  wogd)  various  Bq- 
binias^  the  azedarach,  and  other  spcscies  less  known.     The 

•ISboDy.      Indian  ebopy,  extdled  by  Vii^,  i^  found  in. the  island  of 

,  Ceylon,  and  according  tQ  some  on  the.b^nks  of  the  Ganges, 

at  Allahabad  ^ ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  received 

.their  ebony  from  the  eastern  coast  pf  Africa,  then  included 

.ynder  the  name  of  India  '.    The  agreeable  odour  which 

that  wood  is.  said  to  have  diffused  inclines  us  tp  ^ubt  if  it 

was  obtained  from  the  tree  which  we  npw  call  ebony..  The 

Giimi.  red  sandal  tree,  or  dragon^s  blood,  gufn  lac,  and  gamboge, 
grow  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Ceylon,  al^  the  GuilancUna  fno^ 
ringOf  which  produces  a  red  gum.  Among  th^  species  of 
laurel  which  abound  in  the  southern  pa^  of  th^  peninsula, 
and  in  Ceylon,  we  find  those  which  produce  m^ce,  cassia, 
and  camphor,  and  above  all,  the  cinnamon  tree,  vainly 
claimed  by  Arabia  as  a  native,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
-Greeks  %  and  now  transplanted  from  Ceylon  to  the  nor- 

y  Ajen  Akberi,  II.  p.  36. 

>  Von,  GomineDtary  un  VtrgO,  Georg.  II.  116.  IV.  290.  iCneid,  IV.  794. 

>  Beckinaii  ad  Antigonii  CarisUiy  HjsCor.  Miiab.  p.  87,  Id.    littentur  dcr 
1 1.  562. 
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tlien  GxotKB  ^  Other  trees  of  more  diffasible  fragrance  fiOOK 
Tpeafmae  At  focestSy  while  they  adorn  them  with  their  ^^^^' 
ii|ifnrtM    Udasomfl*  '  Sudi  jure  the   BignomoB  and  the 

Aiwnfwg  the  numberless  treasures  of  a  Flora  imperfectly 
known^  are  some  productions  which  were  in  high  celebrity 
amoi^  die  ancients,  though  now  not  found  or  not  recog- 
msed  with  certainty.     The  number  of  dissertations  written 


for  identifying  the  true  amomum  is  almost  ridiculous  *.  Amomum. 
We  must  not  blame  the  indefadgable  patience  of  the  mo- 
dem leacmed,  but  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  ancient 
Mvmeef.     The  Indian  Nardy  or  spikenard,  is  probably  the 
species  of  ralerian  known  by  the  Hindoos  imder  the  name 
dl  JaUnrumsi^j   although  there  is  a  gramineous  species 
i^ared  and  described  as  the  true  nard  ^     Maiabdthrumj  MtUbath 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  laurel,  which  Was  purchased  by 
the  Romans  at  a  high  price,  was  probably  a  compound  ex- 
tract of  a  number  6f  plants  with  odoriferous  leaves,  such 
as  the  laurel  called  in  Malabar  Tamala^  and  the  nymphea 
called  Tamara  in  Sanscrit ;,  the' termination  baihrum  being 
bom  jpolra,  the  Indian  word  for  a  leaf.     Perhaps  further 
researches  may  discover  more  of  the  productions  which 
were  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.     The  Bdellium  of  BdeUhmi. 
Ptiny,  probably  a  myrrh  or  odoriferous  resin,  was  known 
to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  under  the  name  of 
JUoUuh^y  and  the  Sipachora^  the  fruit  of  which  conferred  a  Stpacbonu 
kmgevity  of  200  years,  as  Ctesias  and  Elian  gravely  as- 
sure us,  may  be  known  from  a  species  of  worm  which 
burrows  in  it,  and  which  furnishes  a  purple  dye.     Gum- 
lac  is  doubtless  a  production  of  the  Mimosa  dnerea. 

^  PcQBiot'f  View»  I.  282. 

*  Bteiiuiit  de  Amomo  AnlniiD«  in  the  MitceQ.  Cutioi.  medioo-physic.lGSI. 
OIm^  191.  SalooM.  £zadt.  Plin.  p.  283,  &e. 

'  Sir  W.  JoDes  on  the  Spica  Nardi  in  the  AsUtt  Heietrcbefl. 

•  nriloi.  TnuMCtbni,  1790,  ▼ol.  LXXX.  p.  2S4. 

'  Plia.  XII.  19,  ibould  be  iMd  Bdetttunsiv*  Bdokbon. 
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BObk       Among  the  Mammalia  are  monkeys,  which  make  their 
XLVI.   uppeanttice  every  where  in  troops.    On  the.  coast  of  Ma- 


MMheyfc   labar,  thousands  of   them  come  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  towns :  they  are  of  all  species.     Gibbons  are  found 
chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Coromandel   coast;    the 
beautiful  long-tailed  maudis  in  the  Deccan.     There  are 
tillows,.  vellakurangas,  or  little  white  monkeys;  and  ko- 
ringurangas,  or  large  black  apes.    Ouraog^utangs  are 
Ibund  in  Bengal,  in  the  Camatic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel.    The  radjakada  ape,  with  the  red  face  and 
black  beard,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos, 
a  representative  of  their  god  Hanooman,  the  Indian  Pan, 
who,  having  assumed  that  form,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  aaarmy  of  monkeys,  for  the  assistance  of  the  god  Rama, 
.and  materially  contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  Ravan, 
king  of. the  giants,  and  maater  of  Ceylon'.     It  seems  a 
.certain  fact  that,  in  former  times,  monkeys,  in  conse- 
.quence  of  the  respect  paid  to  them  fi^m  superstitious  im- 
pressions, peopled  India  in  myriads.    Alexander'^s  army 
met  with  a  body  of  them  so  enormously  numerous  that 
they  took  them  for  a  hostile  nation,  and  prepared  to  give 
,them  battle.     In  those  places  where  the  power  is  in  the 
.hands  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Hindoos  allow  these  animals 
ithe  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty :  hence  they  devastate 
.the  fields,  plunder  the  orchards,  and  commit  ravages  in 
the  heart  of  the  towns.     Those  philosophers  who  maintain 
.that  animals  are  endowed  with  improveable  intellects, 
though  kept  down  by  the  human  species,  should  tell  us 
why  the  apes  of  Malabar,  respected  and  caressed,  have  never 
contrived  to  found  a  political  community. 

^^^'  The  southern  provinces  are  infested  with  bats  of  all 

shapes  and  sizes.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  vampire, 
or  flying  cat,  which  often  devastates  the  fruit  trees  of  Gu« 
zerat,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Squirrels  are  equally 
destructive,  especially  the  maleannany  which  lives  in  flocks 


1  Ramftyana,  an  Indiaa  poem,  partly  txanalatad  by  Morf.  Carey  and 

Matshman. 
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on  the  hiiriiest  trees  on  the  Malabar  coast  *° ;  the  larire  In-  BOOK: 
dian  squirfel,  which  attaches  itself  particularly  to  the  «>>  ''^ 
coa  tree ;  and  the  yellow  squirrel,  which  lives  in  a  gregarious 
state  in  the  GuzeraL  The  Malabar  coast  produces  many 
porcupines,  one  of  which,  the  pangolin,  is  often  kept  tame 
in  houses.  In  Bengal,  and  albi^  the  eastern  shore,  is 
found  the  two-toed  sloth ;  and  in  Bahar  there  is  a  variety 
<tf  this  species  which  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
bear,  is  called  by  naturalists  Brcidypua  ursifbrmis  ",  and 
fives  on  ants. 


has  several  species  of  rats  and  mice,  as  the  striped  Rau, 
mouse,  the  musk  rat,andthe  jerboa  or  jumping,  rat.  These  °'^' 
animals,  numerous  and  bold,  bid  defiance  to  the  oats.  It 
is  by  dogs  and  professional  rat-catchers  that.th^ir  breed  is 
finom  time  to  time  kept  down.  There  are  hares,  rabbits, 
and  martins,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces ;  civets 
of  two  varieties,  badgers,  racoons,  imnngoa  or  ichneuracms, 
wfaichare  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  vigorously  hunt  the 
rats,  the  bats,  and  even  the  large  serpents. 

The  mount&n  bear,  more  terriUe  than  the  tiger,  andBeus^hys- 
which  inhabits  the  Ghauts,  according  to  a  tolerably  well''*''' 
informed  travell^,  Paulin  de  S.  Bartholom^,  is  perhaps  a 
large  hysena :  but  the  true  bear  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  forests  of  Oude,  Orissa,  the'Camatic^  and  Coromandel. 
Wolves  sre  seen,  particularly  in  the  Ghauts,  the  Camatic, 
Malabar,  and  Guntoor.  The  jackals  are  f(Hrmidable  in  the 
interior  of  Indostan.  The  hyaenas  are  very  numerous 
in  the  kingdom  of  Orissa,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel.  Bengal  produces  a  fox  of  a  particular 
tpedeBj  small  in  size,  and  possessed  of  great  agility  ^. 

Mr.  Pennant,  the  Indian  zocJogist,  has  taken  much  pains 
to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  ferocious  ahinii>1«  of 
the  cat  kind,  that  inhabit  this  country.  Ceyhm  and  Ben- 
gal have  two  varieties  of  the  tiger-oat.  The  serwal,  or 
panther-cat  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  little  known,  extends 

*  8oiiiienit»  Voyage  juiz  Indes»  tab.  II.  87.  Feniiaiit»  Indian  Zcdogf^ 
tak.  L  View  of  [ndoeUus,  I.  137— .208.      *  Feaimt's  Vnw*  U,  2^6— f  ML 

•  Fcnnant's  Hist  of  Qiuidnipedi«  No.  170.     > 
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lOOIt  MBttcftM  "f  hibet.    The  lynx  Utos  in  the  nottliMm  pto* 
^^^**   wiotfe:  the  caracal,  a  black-eared  raiiety  of  the  lynx, 
'figeiB,      niakee  faU  appeavanee  in  Bengal.    This  h  also  the  true 
^^^^'^    eoimtry  of  the  Myal  tiger,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  ^  the  Oang««  ti^.    This  ferraidable  animal  i«Sgnft 
in  .eempany  widi  the  rhinooeraB  on  the  marshy  umnbi^ 
bited  eEtiemity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  called  die 
SundeHbunds.    Hare  he  even  attaeki  the  boats  as  diey 
pass  through  his  domahi.    Ceylon,  and  the  Ghaut  moun* 
tains,  contain  only  the  common  tiger,  the  size  of  irhieh  is 
lesi  tnajestic.    The  Asiatic  panther  of  Pennant  seems  to 
be  a  vafciety  <3f  th^  tigor,  with  spots  instead  of  stripee. 
The  bkckidi  variety,  with  Uaek  spots,  is  pecuKar  to  In* 
dostan^.    The  leopards,  which  hove  dark  Matches  on  a 
whiie  ground,  vary  considerably  in  siae  and  colour.    The 
0Qnce,  iriiich  is  the  pUnlher  of  Pliny,  is  found  in  all  the 
etndral  port  of  the  Deccaa,  and  in  GtvttetBi.    The  gu6- 
parde  ef  BuAm,  the  great  pardalh  of  Oppian,  is  leas 
known ;  it  is  called  ^JUla  %    After  all  the  trouble  which 
Mr.  Pennant  has  bestowed  on  this  snbject,  it  is  not  yet  en- 
iiseiy  divested  of  ohaeurity. 
ti  the  fion      AJt  present  the  lion,  at  least  the  Afiriean  species,  distin* 
^f  ^  "'guished  fipopn  the  lion  of  Babylonia  by  his  long  mane,  is 
uaknowm  in  India.     But  Terry  says,  be  saw  them  in  Mai- 
Mb.    IVom  the  old  Indian  writings^  we  are  led  to  believe 
chat  the  lien,  called  sln^A,  was  formerly  ^read  over  ^e 
whole  of' India. 
Hoiwi,  The  Indiana  make  little  use  of  horses :  the  kinds  peca- 

'^ ""^  1j^  to  their  country  are  thekUioo  in  Bengal,  a  very  small 
horse,  but  an  excellent  runner' ;  the  gooi  or  gtmi  in  the 
ODv^iaf  Indestan,  and  the  tchangk^^  which  comes  from 
the  pioviace  of  Batty.  The  best  horses  to  be  seen  in  India 
are  of  fanign  importsiien,  ehiefly  from  Arabia  and  Tar- 
tary«    Asses  and  mcdes  are  not  in  general  use.      In  the 

• 

p  FeiiiuiDt*8  View,  II.  153. 
.    «  MaxMM%  IliM.  ilcud,  No.  1S4.  fi^iiopiis,  p.  174.  tftb.  la  (ig.  1.    View 
m  l«4taMH  tl.  S4e.    AiiSt  Iteg.  ISOO.    Mi«e.  f  Mtctt,  p.  33il-.-S4t 

'  Solvynf,  1«  Hiodous,  t.  Iir. 
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niartii^  a«d  evert  ill  Um  Dewady  wikl  oneft  arc  &  BOOH 

beie  ikftendedi  frtiin  iie  k^  lands  of  Thifast  TheHiii*  "-^^' 
io^  likti  the  EtntipiaDi,  attaeb  an  idea  of  exCc^aieiMaai. 
MM  t4»  Ihe  we  of  aanp  for  riding;  The  beelilti  and  tba 
itj^gghfitiri  of  Tavta^  Imvd  drnm  ten  pMs  the  iHuttfr'  ib  die 
jJuwrlM  of  lodHL  ikneng  like  Ib^M-  dogs,  liMne  laad 
klfe  ebece  wore  fnnoua  i«  eoiiqiBly  :  tfaef  kttnt«i  dM 
wiU  beer,  ai|d  etcB  die  Ikw  and  die  i%er%  aad  smb^ 
oflketti  ware  dcpDrfiedtcPeMia  and  Bdbyfefl.  lisD  Iwel 
•cOQe  fibM  the  merth,  aad  ftem  A%bto)8Caa^  CemdtfCtmeb. 
md.  dratnedams,  the  oaty  beasts  rf  beAten  in  easUra 
omBtfrica,  are  fbond  in  great  numben  in  the  Ckiaerat^  in 
the  iie%^dx>arfaood  of  PatB»  and  of  Manghit,  iai  lieohan» 
ffid  in  Tatta.  lA  thia  \m%  prermee,  the  author  of  the 
▲yeei  Akberi  stnr  flecks  coansting^  of  some  tkousandsi 
Ike  camel,  with  twe  humps,  lives  in  a  state  of  natund  li^ 
berty  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Th^  Indian  shtep  is  dlstiBgiashed  fioni  ihe  European  yarioittof 
by  his  Mvsclsd  koviis^  and  die  uUdaEaa  of  kk  wooL  ^^^' 
bleed  is  fonad  all  orer  ladb,  eaoeptiiig  towaeda  dss 
ejawAiiy  of  tke  peniastdsu  Ctcnas  was  avqnainted  inik 
Ike  fkh»  ef  nordlem  Indkt  in  die  airtide  of  iMoL  When 
he  asawea  Us  tliat  die  sheep  of  then  eeunCried  ware  as 
large  as  the  Gresian  asses,  aid  tbat  diey  wete  mtpUyei, 
m  bcaato  of  bunin^  he  q>eaka  of  die  dieep  a»  comiaoii  la 
CwhidftTyand  wkidr  the  iahabitantj  call  AiatdDo*..  The  tme 
Caihnifiriap  ibnepv  m  dsKeate  animal,  futnishes  the  fine  woel 
sasd  in  tkeauuMifaeture  of  shawk.  In  Mooitan  tbeiAan% 
er  thidb^askd  sheep,  ia  also  fonndy  add  the  Thibet  sheef^ 
SD  hi^dy  ptized  fkr  the  quality  of  hia  wooL  This  prece- 
eea  artide  consists  of  the  interne  or  Aerter  hair.  In  the 
kiBgdoni  of  Assam,  the  rams  have  four  hams<  Finally, 
ladk  eontaitts  else  die  Argak,  or  wQd  sheep,  die  eaptm 
of  Pemisnt'     The  Gnxesat  aad  Cootch  ooaiain 


■  iEiiao,  Hitk.  An.  IV.  c.  19.  VIII.  c.  1.  eompan  with  Heeno,  IcImd.  I. 
^S1&  •  Ayn  Akberi,  I.  303. 

*  Is  die  GoDSD,  Dteiifa*  Swediib,  asd  JBnglitfa  lngi»fi%  hmi  (a 
Imad)  ■gnifia  a  dos*  '  Pennant*!  Hist  of  Quadnipedi»  p.  44.  H. 
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AOOK   many  goaU,  both  wild  anfl  tame :  the  Cadieiare  geat'Air* 
^^^h  nishes  very. fine  wool  for  shawls.     In  the  mounlaiaB  and 

Goats,  SuD,  forests  of  Onssa,  Telinga,  Berar  and  Malabar,  the  goai  is 
met  with  Irom  which  bezoar  is  obtained,  a  morbid  eon* 
cretion  formed  in  the  intestines,  presenting  the  appeanmoe 
of  a  mineral,  and  valued  in  Asia  for  certain  supposed  me-> 
dicinal  qualities.     Figs  and  wild  boars,  stags  and  deer, 

Antdopo.  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers.  Flocks  of  ante- 
lopes are  seen  in  Bengal,  and  the  rest  of  India.  Besddes 
the  qpecies  oxnmon  to  Fersia  and  Tartary,  we  find  the 
fij/lgau,  or  blue  antelope  with  white  feet,  caHled  also  ra$  y, 
and  a  small  white  species  called  dirdhagen  by  Mr.  Glad^ 
wyn,  the  male  of  which  has  four  horns,  and  reminds  ua 
of  the  four-homed  ortfx  of  the  ancients  '.  The  elk  is  fre- 
quently  seen  in  the  island  of  Ceylon;  but  it  may  bequea. 
tjoned  whether  it  is  the  elk  which  we  know,  or  merely  a 
species  nearly  allied  to  it 

Oxm.  The  ox  and  cow  are,  treated  with  as  much  rdigious 

veneration  in  India  as  they  were  in  ancient  Egypt.  Con- 
sidered as  the  symbols  of  the  productive  energies  of  na- 
ture ;.  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  these  living  wonu^ 
ments  of  history  and  civilization  are  believed  to  attend 
the  great  god  Chiva,  and  the  goddesses  Farvadi  and 
Lakshmi,  the  one  the  Cybele  and  the  other  the  Ceres  of 
the  Hindoos.  The  touch  of  a  cow  purifies  the  individual 
from  all  his  sins.  Only  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  king  of 
Travancore,  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  orueL- 
ties,  caused  a  colossal  golden  cow  to  be  made,  passed 
through  the  body  of  this  image  with  the  profoundest  hu- 
mility, and  after  this  dated  his  edicts  from  the  epoch  of 
^<his  passage  through  the  cow.^  This  sainted  species, 
which  is  very  handsome  in  the  Guzerat,  Malwah,  and 
Bengal,  is  distinguished  from  the  European  breed  only  by 
a  fatty  protuberance  on  the  back.  It  is  the  zebu  or  Bo€ 
IfuUcus  of  naturalists.     In  Ceylon  and  in  the  neighbour- 

7  Hunter,  PfaiL  Traas.  IT71.    Asiat.  Rag.  1800.  Miacea  Tr.  p.  tSA. 
PennaDfs  Hut  of  Quadr.  No.  32.  >  JEHtta,  Hat.  Aduil  XV.  c.  14. 
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bond  of  Sttiat,  there  are  oxen  no  lareer  than  mastiffs*.    BOOK 
The  buffido  is  spiead  over  the  whole  of  southern  India.  ' 

Theyojk  is  found  in  the  most  northern  provinces.     The 
aoiiDal  wlttdi  the  Indians  call  the  arm  has  more  resem-  The  arni. 
Uanoe  to  the  bufUo  than  to  the  urus ;  he  is  siud  to  be 
ax  feet  in  height,  with  bonis  of  enormous  length,  and 
lives  among  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the  Himalah. 

The  great  forests  and  the  marshy  districts  are  peopled  Elcphaoti. 
with  elgrfiants.     In  the  forests  of  the  Ghauts  there  are 
flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred.     Those  which  are  caught 
in  the  province  of  Tiperah  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Brah- 
ra^MOtm  are  highly  valued;  but  the  most  docile  and 
handsone,  though  smaller  in  size,  come  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon.     These  gigantic  animals,  once  formidable  in  the 
field  of  battle,  are  now  only  employed  to  drag  cannon  and 
cany  ammunition,  to  set  heavy  engines  in  motion,  or  to 
carry  on  their  broad  backs  the  purple  tent  where  a  nabob 
icpoaes  on  his  gilded  cuduons,  a  being  sometimes  of  in* 
foior  intelligence  to  the  noble  animal  by  which  he  is  car- 
ried.    Elephants  are  caught  in  large  inclosures  formed  of  Mode  of 
strang.poles,  into  which  they  ate  driven  by  the  sound  of  ^'^^^'^  ' 
drama  and  the  glare  of  flambeaus,  from  which  their  fears 
nake  tbem  jretive ;  the  animal  is  sometimes  allured  into 
these  indoaures  by  means  of  a  tamed  female  placed  there. 
He  is  secured  by  closing  the  gates.     Connected  with  this 
indoscd   space  is  a  long  alley  by  which  the  animal  is 
llafetefed  with  the  prospect  of  making  his  escape,  and  here 
he  is  finally  caught  by  means  of  beams  laid  across.     He  is 
now  led  forth  bound,  under  the  care  of  tamed  elephants, 
who  soon  teach  him  to  obey  his  masters  ^— -The  rhinoce-  The  ifaino- 
ros  lives  in  Bengal,  particularly  in  the  islands  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Granges,  where  he  is  frequently  seen  in  company 
with  the  tiger.     The  tiger  finds  in  the  herbage  and  under- 
wood of  the  manges. the  coarse  aliment  on  which  he  lives. 


*  PcmiHit*  Hiit  Quedropii  I.  tab.  3. 

^  See  the  pbtc  in  VakntTii,  oud  and  aieaw  Oitimlicai  YIII.  Beechiyving 
▼u  Ceylon,  p.  47.  Aiiat.  Researches,  III.  229. 
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lOOK   wkiie  tbe  liuqpoeros  seekt  amidst  mini  ind  wstsr  •  ^ 
^^^^    tectioii  from  tlie  doordubg  keot :  these  asvage  atnmak  A« 
tkus  brovgfat  togethet  by  a  UBion  of  fihysical  curoufliiMDu 
CQSy  thougfa  tliey  have  no  insdiicla  Sar  mudMl  aflsoAl 

Scrpoiti.  India  swarms  with  serpents.  They  Are  latrnd  in  Am 
forests,  in  the  plains^  in  the  gardens^  and  even  in  dia  iMi^ 
iMr  of  the  houses.  Numeraus  are  the  sfitoies  dislii^ginsh- 
•d  bj  MahdNuric  said  Portuguese  mmea.  Tbe  smmic 
dfeaded  are  the  eoira  maniOay  a  little  bine  serpent^  aoe 
foot  long;  the  rubdir^  tnandalif  a  large  serpent^  die  bite 
of  whkh  causes  blood  to  proceed  fiism  the  pores  of  the 
skin ;  and  the  coftrs  de  m^pelhf  the  Coluber  nrnfm  of  Iin« 
Miusi  which  is  capable  of  bang  taasody  though  its  Ute  ia 
to  extDSHidy  dangcaiMs.  Paulin  do  ft.  Barlbokuli  ssvi^ 
oualy  psetends  that  he  saw  serpents  with  two  heads;  tfaoy 
HFSfe  amphiAsenasy  wfakb  h«te  a  head  and  a  tail  e^oal  in 
sise  and  of  similar  appesraiice^  and  whkh  the  Portogueae 
call  odbrm  ie  dfm$  ixHegmt*  The  rejf al  seqfKm  or  boa^  one 
of  wUMii  forty  llM  in  length,  was  hilled  bgr  M.  Anquelil, 

WmiAp  oris  treated  with  diwtt  honours.    Oneof  them,  wUcb  nrid- 

•trpnti.  ^  Iq  n  gkotto  HI  SuitfbQdpocr,  wae  widdn  dMsefrwyestfs 
oonsnked  as  an  oracled  Eren  the  se&  whidi  washes  the 
Indian  abetes  la  filled  with  hideous  seipentSy  the  bile  of 
wluch  ie  dsngerottiu  These  is  a  psrdmilar  tribe  of  tndi- 
ini  thM  meke  Ih^  conjtring  of  scffpenta  their  tride^  $mk 
teaeh  these  ammats  tricks  of  a  most  astaniflinng  nature^. 

RtpiilM.  Almost  all  th^  rivets  and  even  die  Ldces  and  mambes  ef 
Indostan»  inckidiBg  the  Deecaa^  give  birth  to  crocodilaa 
laige»  than  diose  of  £gypt»  but  in  other  reqieots  ssaMefy' 
dBfimng  from  them.  Thete  is  a  smaller  Tariety,  idiidi  ia 
parliciAlarly  venerated  as  a  consecrated  animall  they 
are  sometimes  maintained  in  the  ditches  of  fordfled  places 
as  eomtibuting  to  their  defonoe.    Liaards  are  extremely 

• 

•  MoCte,  in  Atiat.  MiaoelL  II.  No.  1. 

,    4  Noavw  np^srtt  dttmiMiMi.  de  HaBe,  olt  48,  p.  64e«*S5S^ 

•  Pcmuuil's  Vtew»  II.  SOT. 
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odnnwn  iii  att  the  proriiioeft.    Among  dw  Ohafitt  ificran.  BdCHit 
mas  thrro  31^  atanr  of  prodigious  sixe.    The  kkiid  ^f  XL^. 
Bmdboy  lad  iaaie  ^kber  plfloei  iwann  with  fi^  and 
tBttds^    Tnrtkt  cure  dovkmoii  on  the  sea^^MUiU  Md  ift  dKfr 
men.     The  Best  tbttaim  9hdl  is  froAi  the  OriMS  riM»«. 

Sndi  is  the  ahandaee  of  SA  on  the  coast  of  OittMiiatWPtflu 
M,  Malabar^  and  ofiber  coimtnes,  thai  domeMk  aaifftsis^ 
as  pigs,  dogst  and  ercn  horses,  arc  fed  on  thesdk    *thim 
Sie  few  Eurc^pean  speeies  that  a^e  not  tomd  lil  tikCia: 
die  moat  common  aie  the  aafanont  the  pl^tMA^  fhtf  eti^ 
dbe  carp,  and  the  tansy.    The  mangOi  (the  pokftumug 
fofodiagm  of  Liansus,)  a  beaatiful  seaMtsh  o€  afii  eMtt^ 
«doux^  ascends  the  Gtoges.    Shhiing  mnhattides  of  geld- 
cdcmtBd  fshcB  adorn  the  aiirfaeci  of  the  waiers.    Hefe  at 
mtsfdund  that  Singnkr  special,  the  flying  ^^  #lkh, 
though  capable  of  takbg  a  tempotary  flight  ShrMgb  4he 
0,  as  irali  as  of  ghdiag  thsough  the  water,  is  s6  Ifersedttl^ 
ed  by  enemies  ni  both  dements,  that  his  dotlbte  iBntstAtf 
pores  insuffdeht  to  seenn  hhn  £mai  4iKir  paiMdt*    Tlid 
^t^iwUkl  torpedo  and  gymnotiis  somecmies  ff^e  a  shock  to 
the  tiiMRarj  swisainer* 

In  tins  warm  dlimiAte  the  inseou  display  a  hriOiafiei}  lotecti. 
nnlmaJsniii tempafote  zones;  but  they  ate  often  highiy 
dcstruetiTCk     Here^  as  in  some  of  the  othe^  ccxttitiM 
winch  ha/re  fallm  under  our  view,  locusts  ioSMiChttee  set* 
de  in  whole  clouds  on  the  devoted  Adds.    Here  many 
hssiw  afamet  aD  ef  timm  in  a  wild  state,  piepale  atieh  sfo- 
TH^f^  hon^*    The  anta,  Uaak  add  white^  form  one  ^ 
Ih^  ser^resl  flonuCges  of  the  country.     Sfoders,  litfge 
Soi  sinall,  mxt^n%  dnty  fish,  buttetflies  of  all  cekmrs, 
slid  tolk  worns^  are  to  be  numbered  among  th^  inseilts. 
Bat  here^  as  in  other  oountries,  the4niects  exceed  in  the 
numbers  of  species  the  plants  themselves,  though  we  reck- 
on the  list  of  Flora  somewhat  fonnidnhle  to  those  Fhq  at* 
tempt  to  recount  or  to  pemember  the  whole.     The  thelk^ 
theeoMds,  and  the  polypi^  present  lists  e^fialiy  overwhelm- 
ing, and  far  surpassing  any  $uch  enumeration  as  could  b^ 
admitted  into  the  present  work. 
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BOOK       We  mayy  however,  remark,  that  the  common  silk  worm, 
^^^^*    the  phalama  morij  is  not  the  only  irisect  which  provides  the 
SOk  wonni.  inhabitants  of  India,  as  it  did  those  of  the  andent  Serica, 
with  a  valuable  flax.     There  are  other  two  species,  the 
phaktna  aUaSj  and  the phdlasna  ridni^^  which  give  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  alk,  and  were  undoubtedly  comprehended 
under  the  bombyw  of  the  ancients.     The  fishery  of  cowriefr 
and  of  pearls  will  be  described  in  another  place. 
Birdi.  As  for  birds,  it  is  in  the  north  of  India  that  the  finest 

eagles,  vultures,  and  fidoons  are  found.  They  descend  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey  from  the  same  mountains  from  which 
India  has  been  often  viated  by  her  ruthless  conquerors. 
The  griffin  vultures  and  the  bearded  vultures  are  common 
in  Siberia.  The  Mongolian  princes  keep  multitudes  of 
these  ^^'"^'^^ft  for  the  purposes  of  falconry  *.  In  the  Deccan 
Punck  there  are  more  than  fifty  kinds  of  parrots.  That  bird, 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmins,  was  in  andent  times 
in  great  request  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persians  the  names  which  they  gave  to 
it''.  The  rooks  and  ravens  are,  among  the  Hindoos, 
symbols  of  the  human  soul  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  body,  and  are  plenteously  fed  by  the  hand  of  super- 
stitious charity. .  The  airdigigaa  are  believed  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  souls  of  Brahmins.  On  the  coast  of  Ma^ 
labar,  owls  form  flocks  conrisUng  of  some  thousands. 
Pcteockf.  India  is  the  country  of  the  peacock.  The  forests  in 
every  part  of  it  are  inhabited  by  enormous  flocks  of  them 
in  a  wild  state.  But  the  turkey,  according  to  the  most 
received  opinion,  is  originally  from  America.  Yet  thia 
animal  is  called  in  German,  the'  «  cock  of  Calicut,^ 
and  the  question  of  its  origin  appears  deserving  of  fresh 
examination  ^      In  this  country  are    found  abnost  all 


'  Shaw'i  Nitiinlitt*!  MuoeXkaj,  pUce  TI.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letter  to  Mr. 
▲ndotOD.  I  Ayea  Akberi,  I.  306. 

^  It  ii  aUed /iiTVMilf  by  CtcriM,  ftom  Bidak  in  Poimb  ;  and  PlItlMiit  k 
piobftUy  from  Tedik  or  Tidak  in  the  nme  Ungiiage. 

>  Beckmu,  Litteratur  der  Eeiacn,  I.  p.  26-i-447— 587. 
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the  birds  of  our  climates.  Among  those  which  are  pecu-  BOOK 
liar  to  it,  are  the  mcmgo^  which  lives  on  the  fruit  of  the  ^^^^* 
same  name ;  the  little  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  common 
in  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  in  Malabar ;  the  white  ibis, 
whose  feathers  are  used  in  India  in  ornamental  dress ;  the 
black-headed  ibb,  or  butor ;  and  the  blue  bird,  called  jx)r- 
jltyrio  by  the  ancients,  and  in  the  Malabaric  language 
fUdaramkoli.  In  all  the  forests  bottle-shaped  nests  are 
seen  suspended  from  the  boughs  by  a  slender  thread, 
and  vacillating  in  the  wind.  These  are  the  abodes,  as  well 
as  the  ingenious  workmanship  of  the  Loxia  phiUppifna, 

Were  we  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  India,  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  present  work.  We  must  therefore  pass  on  from 
thb  copious  subject  to  other  details  which  the  geograjAi* 
cal  reader  is  led  more  particularly  to  expect. 
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'  ^opograpkkal  fiew  of  ike  CpuntrieM  (m  ^  liidui  and 
BOOR   Aftsb  the  account  which  we  have  inTeii  of  the  ireneral 

XJLtVII  ... 

'  geography  of  India,  we  must  now  take  a  view  of  its  differ- 
ent provinces  in  succession.  We  shall  first  turn  our  at- 
tention to  those  which  are  watered  by  the  Sinde  and  its  tri- 
butaries, next  to  the  Guzerat,  and  Adjemeie,  or  the  Raje- 
poot  states ;  then  proceed  to  the  baain  of  the  Great  Gan- 
ges, and  take  a  view  of  the  regions  watered  by  that  river 
and  its  tributaries.  This  will  occupy  the  present  book. 
In  the  one  following  we  shall  take  a  view  of  the  Deccan, 
or  peninsula,  and  afterwards  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Maldives. 

In  our  account  of  Afghanistan,  the  empire  of  the  king 
of  Caubul,  we  included  the  territory  on  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  also  the 
valley  of  Qashmere,  these  being  Indian  provinces  of  that 
empire. 

Province  of     We  shall  now  begin  with  the  province  of  Lahore,  con- 

lahore.      sisting  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  the  mountainous 

tract  in  the  north-east,  stretching  south  and  east  from 

Cashmere ;   and  the  other  the  flat  country  known  by  the 
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k£  Ha  Fnnjtbf  ft  mune  mnftdaifs  afplied  to  the   MMC 
lAxAt  proviiuae,  and  deriyed  bom  the  five  xieldbfa^  JLYIL 
men  by  wfaidi  it  is  intersected,  and  vdmk  wete  descitib^ 
ed  in  the  preceding  booL     Henee  the  elinete  of'  thag 
peoTittce  yaries,  the  faille  and  northerii  parte  having  winlefB 


B0t  unlike  those  at  the  middle  pt  Einope.  The  moun^  uoiy  pnt. 
tsnious  tract,  vhieh  iBolndes  the  ar^ia  of  firar  of  thef 
fi?e  rivers,  (dlie  dthier  xieiiig  ii  Cashmere,)  is  nigged  end 
dusly  peopled.  Ii  coettaiiis  sevend  principaiitits,  A(S 
chiefii  of  whidt  aie  Bajahi  of  Hindoo  descent,  who,  af 
well  as  their  subjects,  have  adopted  die  Mahonecan  re^ 
lip^m^  hoi  retain  their  Hindoo  title.  In  meiMsevs  and 
IsDguage  the  inhabitants  resemble  the  Cashmerians,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  more  acmduem  nations.  Many  pines 
l^w  OD  the  face  of  the  mountains,  the  fe«nous  parts  of 
which  are  cut  into  ^dips,  and  used  as  lamps,  but  the  extrac- 
turn  of  tar  and  turpentine  is  not  practised.  The  climate 
sf  the  Borthen  parts  seems  uafiMrourable  to  fruits,  being 
toe  hoi  for  the  Peniaii  productiene,  and  too  cold  tor  those 
cf  India.  The  mountains  cont^  laige  beds  of  fossil  salt 
flieir  sides,  where  they  aie  cultivated,  produce  wheat  and 
odier  grains.  They  are  cut  itAjo  a  succession  of  flat  ter- 
races, supported  by  buttresses  of  loose  etones.  A  small 
quantity  «f  rice  is  produced  in  the  narrow  valleys. 

The  flat  pari  of  thp  province  more  properly  called  the  xbe  Pwu 
Pu^ab,  is  by  far  the  most  productive,  but,  except  in  theJ^^* 
'wmTq^\af4»  Ticisity  of  the  livers,  it  is  much  less  fertile  than 
Beagai,  mr  even  die  Britidi  provinces  in  die  higher  parts 
of  Indoetan,  the  soil  being  of  «  sandy  texture.  Of  the 
foair  divisions  of  the  PunjAb,  east  of  ihe  Hydaspes,  or 
Jylum,  the  two  nearest  to  this  river  are  quite  flat,  and 
cfaisAy  pastured  by  herds  of  oxen  and  bufialoes,  the  cultiva^ 
lion  is  eeanty,  and'the  trees  few ;  that  which  lies  to  the  east, 
towards  the  Budedge,  has  an  imdulated  surface,  and  though 
naturally  the  most  sterile,  is  the  best  cidtivated.  It  con- 
laii^  many  fine  viileges,  and  some  large  towns :  but  the 
latter,  w4di  the  exception  of  Amritsir,  the  holy  city  of 
the  Sciks,  are  in  ^  declining  condition.  ~ 
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BOOK  The  S^  nation,  which  ndesthe  greater  part  of  this  coim- 
XhVlL  ^^  holds  a  ocHispicuous  {dace  among  the  inhabitants  of  In^ 
TIm  SeOs.  dia.  The  term  Seik  signifies  a  disciple.  Their  founder,  Na- 
^^^"*'  nacjlrasbominanobscure  station  in  a  village  to  the  north 
of  Lahore,  A.  D.  1419.  Devoted  to  a  religious  life,  he  be- 
came  eminent  as  a  teacher,  inculcated  a  inild  philosophic  sys- 
tem,' and  endeavoured  to  connect  the  contending  faction^  of 
Mahbmedans  and  Hindoos,  by  fixmgthdr  attention  on  the 
great  principle  on  which  they  were  agreed,  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  Grod,  and  making  them  view  their  external 
obsenranoes  as  comparatively  insignificaht.  The  worship 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu^  and  Mahadeva,  the  three  chief  divini- 
ties of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  use  of  images,  were  rejected. 
When  he  died,  others  sucqeeded.  One  successor,  Aijoon* 
tnal,  distinguished  himself  by  compling  the  Adi-granth,  or 
sacred  book  of  the  Sdks,  and  thus  gave  a  consistent  foiin 
and  order  to  their  religion,  but  he  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  the  Mahometans.  This-  event  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Seiks  to  warlike  objects.  Hurgovind,  his 
son,  was  a  military  priest,  who  urged  the  Seiks  to  ven- 
geance, and  headed  them  in  a  smes  of  desperate'  attacks 
on  the  Mahometan  chiefs  in  the  Punjab,  which,  however, 
were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  Mogul  government. 
The  execution  of  Teg  Bahaddr,  a  priest  who  lived  in  ob- 
scurity at  Patna,  by  the  Mogul  government  in  1675, 
•  gave  a  final  turn  to  the  destiny  of  the  Seiks.  Goo^ 
roo  Govind,  the  son,  eminent  both  as  a  preacher,  ati 
author,  and  a  warrior,  new-modelled  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Seiks,  and  converted  them  into  a  band  of  fe- 
rocious soldiers.  Steel  became  the  watchword  of  ihe  state, 
and  even  the  ob^t  of  their  worship.  The  supreme  deity 
was  denominated  by  them,  <<  All  Steel.''  This  bold  mno- 
vator  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  of  caste  among  his 
followers,  urged  them  to  unite  in  the  career  tif  mili- 
tary glory,  awl  having  collected  them  amid  the  mountains 
of  Serinagur,  rushed  furioudy  down  6n  the  western  pro- 
vinces. He  had,  however,  too  potent  an  enemy  in  the -ce- 
lebrated Aurengzebe,  was  defeated,  and  his  adherents- dis- 
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peised/aUd  he  is  said  to  have  died  iilsttne  in  the  Dec-    BOOK 
can.  «»...._ 

After  thid  they  nevet  figain  acknowledged  any  spiritual 
head.*  But,  on  thedeatK  of  Aurengzebe,  in  1 7075  they  etiroU ed 
themselves  under  Banda,amilitary  leader, comtnitt^dreajl- 
fill  ravages,  and  treated  the  places  of  worship  and  burial 
g;rounds  of  the  Maho<netans  with  every  species  of  indigni- 
ty. But  they  were  agidn  defeated  and  destroyed  in  great 
taombtfrs,  lind  Banda  w^iis  put  i6  death  at  Delhi  with  every 
species  of  insult  and  torture,  which  he  endured  with  un« 
shaken  >  fortitude.  After  th^  expiedition  of  Nadir  Shah, 
they  issued  from  th^ir  flatnesses,  harassed  his  retreating 
rear,  and  jpltindered  the  baggage  of  his  army ;  they  now  as- 
sisned  an  attitude  of  independence  and  defiance,  and,'  after 
numy  contests  with  the  Afgh&ns  and  Mahrattas,  they  have 
obtained  possessacm  of  the  Punjab.  Amritser  is  their  spiri-  Presetit 
lual  capital,  to  which  they  resort  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  •'*'®' 
reach  which,  while  in  possession  of  their  enemies,  they 
aometimes  braVed  the  danger  of  death.  This  is  also  the 
seat  of  their  couifcil,  where  the  chiefs  on  some  occasions 
meet  to  take  oaths  of  union  and  mutual  fidelity,  on  their  sar- 
cred  books  the  Granths.  Notwithstanding  thispractice,  they 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  dissension,  and  therefore  unable 
to  make  head  against  a  formidable  enemy;  so  that  they 
owe  their  possession  of  their  present  territory  chiefly  to 
the  weakness  and  distraction  which  prevail  among  their 
ncigfabdurs,  and  the  balancing  management  of  British 
policy. 

The  proselytes  belonging  to  the  Seiks  ate  mostly  from  MMrnen 
the  Hindoos,  who,  on  joining  them,  are  pi?rmitted  to  re- JJJ*  chM«r- 
tain  all  their  former  observances,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  no 
po^tive*  infringement  of  the  tenels  of  Nanak,  and  are 
very  striitt'Ktn  the  subject  of  diet  and  intermarriages.  The 
Mahometan  converts,- on  the  contrary,  are  prohibited  from 
following  any  of  the  observances  6t  their  original  creed, 
ire  not  allowed  to  practise  circumcision,  and  are  obliged  to 
eat  pork.  The  Seiks  abstain  from  several  of  the  sensual 
indulgences  to  which  the  Mahometans  are  addicted.     They 
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BOOK    d^  not  allow  themselves  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  indulge  tn 
^^^^^^  opium  and  spirituous  liquors  to  great  excess.     They  are  a 
well  made  people,  and  have  the  couittefianoe  of  Hindoos, 
though  distinguiahed  from  them  by  thmr  long  beards.  They 
have  all  theactivity  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  which  they  unite  a 
greater  d^rBe  of  bodily  strengthi  derived  hoax  their  mor^ 
favourable  cGmate.     They  are  very  coorageous,  and  when 
animated  by  religious  fanaticism,  quite  despera^.    Their 
mode  of   address  is  bold  and  somewhat  rough;  their 
habitual  tone  of  voice  loud  and  bawling.    Their  lai^uag^ 
is  chiefly  Hindostanee,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  Pcar- 
siaa.     Their  conduct  towards  women  res^nbles  that  of 
the  Hindoos  mid  Mahometans,  but  is  somewhat  more  re^ 
laxed.     They  pmhibit  the  sdf  immolation  of  widows  on 
the  death  of  their  husbands ;  though  some  of  their  wo- 
men so  far  break  the  law  as  to  take  an  opportunity  for 
committing  suicide  when  they  become  widows.      Th^ 
chief  military  force  consists  of  cavalry.     They  use  match-p 
locks  and  sabres^  entertaining  for  the  latter  weapon  a  ve* 
neration  almost  religious.     One  soldier  c^ten  keeps  a  plu« 
rality  of  horses.     On  these  they  set  a  high  value,  and  en^ 
tertain  for  them  sentiments  of  affection.     When  one  of 
their  companions  dies,  they  rather  express  joy  than  grief ; 
but  cry  bitterly  on  the  loss  of  a  horse.     Tb^ir  force,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  was  sud  to  amount  to  S4!8,00O% 
but  this  must  have  been  an  enormous  exaggeration.   They 
used  to  boast  that  they  could  raise  100,000  horse ;  but  it 
is  not  practicable  to  bring  every  horseman  belonging  to 
.   them  into  the  field.     Runjeet  Singh  is  the  only  Seik  chief 
who  can  Imng  forward  4000  effective  men;  and  even 
this  princess  force  did  not,  in  1805,  amount  to  8000.     He 
has  subjugated  almost  all  the  country  north  of  the  Sut* 
ledge,  while  those  to  the  south  are  under  British  protection. 
Populition      The  Lahore  province  includes  a  territory  of  70,000square 
an  trade,    i^jj^^^  Y}\it  the  population  probably  does  not  exceed  four 
millions.     There  is  now  scarcely  any  regular  trade  betweeu 

' «  Franklin,  History  of  Sliah  Alum,  p.  75. 


thS»  «ui^  ai¥k  Ute  mi(  ot  In^Oitai;  but  petty  m^^  BOOK 
duiitfl  €W  gmrrimy  obtfttn  pusqMirt*  tkrou^  the  Satk  ^^^^ 
lcnilwias»  wd  ii  tr^iilg  oMiDAcvee  is  in  tlut  mannttr  okx* 
lied  on.  The  exporta  to  AfghfiniBtmi  and  Fe^m  are  au* 
gv^  ricey  ^i^%»»  irl»«iit»  mi  irhita  «otuni  cloths :  the  ink. 
pcBta  am  avoKdH  hoirsasi  fruity  leadt  and  spiees.  Ftam 
f  iwhmprr  A^  uiqport  abawk,  dk)th%  fruits,  and  safiron. 
Coauneife  la  Jmneh  obatroclei  hgr  heary  dutisfl,  though  of 
hite  greater  enefiux^itnietit  than  fonuerW  ia  given  to  iu 


Th^dhie&gsneraUy  ilHaim  we  half  o£ the  land  pEoduee.;  Eemue. 
but  they  tratt.the  cultivalioif  with  great  indul^^enoey  and 
thb  xcj^euue  is  seldom  levied  to. the  fiitt  extent. 

The  ctuef  oity  in  this  pDonrinoe  is  Lahore^  the  o^hal  oidty  of  Ls- 
Ruojoel  S«iB«(h.  JX  is  situated  an  the  south  mdit  at  iht^^^ 
met  Bavey,  on  the  great  road  bordered  ivith  plane  titeb 
whidi  Jkada  £R>ni  DetU  ta  Afghlniaton.  Ithwlostmch 
of  ita  aneieiit  splendour,  but  still  oontaina  finafauilduiga 
sndielcgant  gardens,  tihough  its  hahfanesa  to  wadike  Teresa 
lea  h«8  deterved  wealthy  indiyiduala  finom  Maidii^j  in  it; 
It  contmns  the  faeaotiful  fortified  palace  of  the  ancient 
Mogul  aonrcxei^Bs,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptoona 
ia  the  iPorUU  It  was  founded  by  Akber,  and  gveatly  en* 
kigsd  by  his  aucoessors.  When  beheld  fiaxn  thaxypposita 
side  of  the  mer,  with  its  Tatied  temused  gardtn%  it  looki 
like  n  scene  of  enchantment,  suited  to  the  ideaa  ibnned  tf 
Ifae  palaae  of  Semiwmii,  or  of  cme  of  the  fiiicies  of  the  Am* 
bian  tales.  The  icRaced  loofs  are  adcim^d  from  one  end 
to  the  other. with  a  thousand  ipeeies  of  the  finest  ilewera 
aatxve  to  a  ooimtry.  which  is  the  abode  of  etemsl  apsing. 
The  interior  of  tUs  mi^^nificent  building  is  omaiaettted 
vith  gold,  lapis  iaauli,  porphyry,  and  .fine.grained  x«d 
giaaite.  The  hall  where  the  throne  is  placed,,  audita  gaU 
key,  Mxe  aoost  of  aU.  admimdy— «the  walk  and  ceiling  bettg 
ooreeed  with  fine  rook  crystal,  and  a  trellioe  of  nuunive  gold 
numing  akmg,  adorned  with  figuics  of  grapes  exeeoted  -in 
peada  and  peecaous  steoies,  vyi^g  with  one  another  hi  briU 
lisnce.  The  bathing  room contaaiaa  bath  in  the  form  of  a* 
boat,  which     made  of  oriental  agate,  adovaed  with  plates- 
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BOOK    of  sold;  this  used  to  be  filled  UriCh  eieht  koesheadbof  rose 

XL.  VII         o        '  o  o 

'  water.    Across  the  river,  and  two  miles  north  from  La- 


hore, at  Shah  Durra,  stands  the  celebrated  mausoleum  of 
Jdiangheer,  within  a  wall  of  nearly  600  yards  square. 

^^^  Runjeet  Singh,  the  chief  who  resides  at  Lahore,  well  skill- 
*  cd  both  in  war  and  intrigue,  has,  between  the  years  1805  and 
181S,  subjugated  almost  all  the  Rajahs  of  the  Funjib,  and 
now  rules  the  country  irith  oonmderable  mildness,  maintain- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  the  British  authwities,  of 
whose  intentions  he  has  been  taught  by  experience  to  en* 
tettain  no  apprehension ;  very  difl^nt  from  the  Ghoorkas 
of  the  more  easterly  parts,  who,  by  th^  oppresaons,  ren- 
dered themselves  odious  to  the  tribes  which  they  subdued^ 
and  brought  down  on  themselves  the  repressing  hand  of 
British  power. 

Noith.wett  Several  parts  of  this  country,  adjmning  the  Afghan  ter- 
ritory, are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Afghfin  power,  such 
as  Puckdy  in  the  north-west  comer,  the  PeukdaoUi  of  the 
ancients,  cmitaining  scxne  of  the  descendants  of  the  troops 
left  in  it  by  Timour  as  a  garrison.  North  of  this  is  Tur* 
naul,  inhabited  by  the  Swaties ;  and  Muzaifferabad,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Biahometan  tribes  of  Bumbas  and  Cuk- 
kas,  whose  country  forms  the  line  of  communication  between 
Caubul  and  Cashmere.  The  valley  and  district  of  Cbuch, 
at  the  north>west  comer  of  Lahore,  is  inhabited  by  Maho- 
metan Hindoos,  named  Goochers.  Near  this  is  the  Afghftn 
fortress  of.  Attok,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  prohibi- 
tion under  which  the  Hindoos  lie,  against 'Crosring  the 
river  under  the  penalty  of  degradation.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah  entered  India 
with  their  armies.  Hussein  Abdaul  is  a  beautiful  valley 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Chuch.  It  has  its  name  frcmi 
that  of  a  devout  saint  whose  tomb  it  contains.  Rawii 
Pindee.is  a  large  and  populous  Seik  town,  sixty-eight 
miles  east,  oondsting  of  handsome  terraced  houses.  Here  a 
kind  of  native  newspapers,  detailing  the  transactiona  of 
the  neighbouring  princes,  and  called  the  north-western 
Akbars,  .are  usually , dated,  but  they,  are  careless  and,  idle 
miscellanies,  of  no  authcMrity  whatever. 
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Betweai  the  Indus  and  the  Jykun,  the  whole  country   BOOK 
was  once  in  poesession  of  the  Goochec  tribe,  who  ooc»- 


sioDed  much  trouble  both  to  the  Mosuls  and  the  Af-  '^^  ^^^ 


but  have  been  expdled  by  the  Seiks,  though  they 
still  retwn  a  high  military  reputation.  Their  country 
abounds  in  grapes.    AtManicyala,  ime  of  th^  villages,  Andcnt 


there  is  a  aciid  building  resembling  a  pupola,  seventy  feet  *™ 
hi^  and  150  paces  in  circumferenoe,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  high  mound.  The  natives  maintain  that  it  was  built  by 
the  gods.  In  architecture  it  approaches  to  the  Grecian 
style,  and  has  nothing  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Leia  is 
the  name  of  a  town  and  district  near  the  southern  part  of 
the  Sinde  Sagor,  or  the  Doab^  bounded  by  the  Indus  and 
Jylum,  belonging  to  the  A%h4ns.  This  Doab,  in  gene- 
ral, is  divided  between  that  power  and  the  Seiks :  the  for- 
mer popsesses  the  district  nearest  to  the  rest  of  their  ter- 
ritoc7.^-The  Doab  bounded  by  the  Jylum  and  the  Che- 
nab,  belongs  to  the  Setks,  and  is  not  much  known.*— The 
next,  called  Doabeh  Rechtna,  bounded  on  die  east  by  the 
Bav^,  is  fertile  and  extensive,  and  its  population  greater 
than  that  of  the  precediilg,  containing  some  towns  of  note, 
as  Bissolee,  a  fortified  town,  belonging  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
Vizierabad,  and  Eminabad.  The  Doebey  Barry  (firom 
JZart,  a  residence,)  comprehending  the  low  countries  be- 
tween the  Ravey  and  the  Beyah,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
Seik  power,  as  it  contains  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Am- 
ritor. 

Amritsir,  formerly  called  Ramdaspoor,  derives  its  pre-  Amriuir. 
weot  name  (signifying  <<  the  pool  of  immortality?^)  from  a 
basin  of  185  paces  square,  built  of  burned  brick,  in  th^ 
centre  of  which  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Gooroo  Gqvind 
Singh.  (Sin^  signifies  a  lion,  an  appellation  which  the 
S^ks,  and  especially  their  chiefs,  adopted  Yfhea  they  assum- 
ed the  character  of  determined  warriors.)  .  It  was  a  very 
ancient  dty,  under  the  name  of  Chak,  and  was  greatly 
cnlaxged  by  Gooroo  Ramdas,  who  built  the  famous  re* 

^  Doab  if  ft  term  applied  ia  India  to  any  tract  of  land  situated  between  two 
jvftn  abore  their  point  of  junc^fin. 
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BOOfc   s^ervbi?  <tf  A^iMtar.    Ahmed  JSIiiU^  ttriee  AMtoy^  the 
^^^^  tertt)le,  and  Arew  deaa  cows  int6  the  water  t6  pollute  h. 
Itere  lR)te}eet  9&igh  has  a  miiit  where  6oll»  ate  struck 
ih  the  naibe  (^  the  greM  saint  and  founder    of    the 
Seik  flecl,  Kanatt.     The  town  is  'unwaHed,  the  kfeets 
niEffrow^  the  houses  well  buih,  but  divided  into  narrow 
apartments.     It  is  the  chief  einporium  of  the  diawts 
and  saffiion  of  Cashmere,  and  the  various  commodities 
winch  come  from  the  south  and  east  c(t  India.    A  few 
coarse  cloths  and  ii^f&lior  allks  ate  matiufactured  in  the 
place.     Being  the  resort  of  many  rich  merchants^  and 
the  residence  of  bAnkisrs,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  opu- 
lence *.— The  Dbabeh  Jallinder,  the  tract  included  between 
the  Sutledge  and  Beyah,  and  bounded  also  by  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Cahlore,  is  of  small  dimensioh^  but 
of  great  political  con^uenfee,  being  the  only  road  by 
which  the  territory  of  BeDii  can  be  Entered  by  an  army 
fSrom  the  west.    It  is  drcumscribed  by  the  mbuntahn  on 
one  hand,  and  (tie  desert  on  the  othe^.     It  is  under  the 
ddteiidon  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  holds  the  Doabeh  Singfas 
m  subjection.     It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Seik 
territory,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  province  of  India. 
JaUihder  is  its  chief  town,  formerly  a  residetice  of  the  Af- 
ghans, and  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants,  subject  to 
ihe  Seiks.     It  contains  also  Noorpoor,  a  town  situated  on 
^e  top  of  ft  hill  which  is  ascended  by  stone  steps. 
Hill  tern.       The  Kohistan  (or  hill  country)  of  Lahore  contains  some 
small  independent  states,  as  Kishte^ar,  the  name  of  which. 
signifies  woody,  and  which  is  intersected  by  the  Chenftb. 
Jambo  is  sometimes  tributary  to  the  Seiks,  but  has  a  Ra- 
j^  of  its  own.     The  town  of  that  name  was  once  a  place 
of  great  and  well  regulated  commerce. — Ehangra  is  a  for- 
trefss  which  Akber  beneged  for  a  whole  year,  commanding 
in  person,  before  he  succeeded  in  reducing  it.     The 
IChangra  country  is  productive  in  rice,  coil),  and  maize, 
fitere  the  progress  of  the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepal,  after  the 
taking  of  Serinagur,  was  arrested  to  the  westward.     It 

•  Sir  John  Malcom,  Asiat.  Regist.  vol.  X. 
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was  dflfended  by  its  owa  Rakli,  whow  howeirer.  aftarwards  BOOK 
flolHtled  to  the  power  of  SuiQeet.  The  city  of  lDima^_l_ 
fia,  called  alao  Ntigcaikot^  is  andent,  and  coirtains  a  oiagw 
nificent  temple,  to  which,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
Odaber,  a  great  nnmber  at  foi^nmm  iran  eivcjry  part  of 
India  ie8Qrt.p— Codoo  is  a  country  bonlerijig  on  the  Sut- 
ledge^  the  Bajdh  of  whidi  laanstad  in  the  war  of  the  Bii- 
tiA  against  the  Oboorka%  but  he  was  oWged  in  the  set- 
tkment  to  oede  some  pltees  to  the  east  of  tbe  Sutledge, 
whidi  he  had  wrested  from  that  power. 

Mooltan  is  the  lowest  part,  or  angle  of  the  Doab  form*  Moohan. 
ed  by  the  Sutledge,  Uie  Bavey,  and  the  Chenftb.  This 
b  the  ooimtry  of  ,the  ancient  MaBa.  At  present  it  is 
not  much  known  to  Europeans.  The  city  of  Mooltan, 
four  miles  ftom  the  l^t  bank  of  the  Ch^iAb  or  Acemnca^ 
nrhidi  'has  previously  received  the  Ravey  or  JBgfdraoieey 
and  die  Jylum  or  JS^yrioipM,  isiiiotosed  by  a  good  wall, 
defended  by  a  citadd  on  a  rising  ground,  and  adorned 
Mb  several  beautiful  tombs.  It  is  noted  for  its  silks,  and 
k  ^eciea  of  carpets  mudi  ii^erior  to  those  of  Persia.  The 
soil  of  tbe  oountry  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  It  oimtauis 
Many  rokious  villages,  and  has  on  the  whole  an  aspect  of 
decay :  but  the  greater  part  is  still  irrigated  by  means  of 
Persian  wheela.  This  country  is  unfortunate  in  a  ire* 
quent  change  of  masters,  who  devastate  and  piUiige  it  in 
neoession.  In  1818  it  was  taken  by  Runjeet,  who  proba« 
Uy  sdU  holds  it. 

Bahawd^MMT  b  a  prindpaHty  of  consideraUe  esttent,  Bdiawia. 
the  strongest  place  of  which  is  Derawul,  which  owes  its  ^^^' 
power  of  resistance  in  cases  of  invasion  to  tbe  sterility  of 
the  sunounding  sands.  Ooch  isatowninthisprindpality, 
flituated  at  the  place  where  the  Sutledge  flows  into  the 
stream  formed  by  the  juncti<m  ci  the  four  upper  rivers. 
Id  complete  the  Puignud  which  carries  the  Wata^  of  the 
whole  Punjab  into  the  Indus.  Elphinstone  says,  that  tbe 
Punjnud  flows  into  the  Indus  at  Oodi,  but  it  is  {nrobaUe 
that  in  the  dry  season  that  confluence  takes  place  much 
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BOOK   lower  down.    Oooh  smat  kave  been  of  mate  importance  in 
XLVII.  f0ymer  times  than  it  is  nofff^  as  it  gives  name  to  an  Indian 
dialect  consideied  as  distinct,  though  akin  to  the  Bengalese 
and  Hindostanee. 
Sinde.  Sinde,.  being  tributary  to  the  Afghfin  sovereign,  has  al- 

ready, in  some  measure,  come  under  our  notice,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  has  also  been  described  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  Volume  ^.  ^  Its  boundaries  are  Mooltan  and  Afghfi- 
ni^tan  on  the- north,  Cutch  and  the  sea  on  the;  south,  the 
sea  and  Baloochistan  on  the  west,  and  Adjemere  on  the 
east  To  the  east  of  the  Indus  it  is  quite  level.  It  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  adjoining  parts 
of  India,  but  nothing  approaching  to  what  it  did  in  for- 
mer times,  and  it  has  greatly  dedined  under  the  present 
rapacious  rulers,  the  Ameers.  These  belong  to  the  Sheeah 
se6t  of  Mahometans,  but  are  tolerant  both  to  heretics  and 
to  infidels.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Hindoos, 
Juts,  (or  cpnverted  Hindoos,)  and  Beloo&hc».  The  Sinde 
has  declined  gveatly  in  population  and  fertility.  .  An  ex- 
traordinary number  of  tombs  and  burial  grounds  are  scat^ 
tered  over  districts  now  in  the  state  of  deserts.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  soil  is  appropriated  in  large  tracts  as  hunt- 
ing ground  by  the  Ameers,  who  are  passionately  fond  of 
that  amusement.  The  country  swarms  with  military  ad- 
venturers, and  furnishes  mercenaries  for  the  infantry  of 
the  ^  native  Indian  powers.  The  army  of  t|ie  Ameers 
amounts  to  86,000  cavalry.  The  territory  contains  many 
wretched  mendicants,  and  also  a  set  of  proud  and  arro- 
gant beggars,  who  pretend  to  be  descendants  of  the  pro- 
jAet.  > 
Ci^^  Hyderabad  is  the  modern  capital.     The  fortress  stands 

on  a  rocky  hill  on  the  mar^  of  the  Fulalee  branch  of  the 
river,  and  possesses  great  natural  strength ;  some  hand- 
some mosques  are  contained  in  it  Taita,  higher  up  the 
Indus,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Sinde.  Here  the  old 
English  factory  still  stands,  and  is  the  best  house  in  the 
whole  province.     The  sunrounding  soil  is  rich,  but  the 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  352. 
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dty  is  miserably  decayed,  though  once  a  flourishing  place.    BOOK 


It  ii  mentioned  in  Mahometan  history  as  early  as  the  year 
St  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.D.  677.  Dr.  Robertson  supposes 
illo  be  identical  with  the  ancient  PaUala.  - 


XL.  VI  I, 


The  Chinanes,  a  predatory  horde  who  live -near  the9^>°8*"^ 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  have  been  sujqpesed  by.some  modem  on  the  on- 
aothofs  to  be  the  Qriffinal  stock  of  those  bands  of  wander- <^  ^^'-^ 
ers  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of  Zingariatis,  Bo^. 
hemiana,  and  G]rpsies,  who  .excite  a  mingled  feeling  of 
boflror,  ourioaty,  and  even  tenderness,  -by  the  abject  lives 
wUdi  they  lead  in  the  bosoms  of  forests,  .their  skill  in  a 
few  trades,  their  indolence,  thw  noisy  mirth,-  their  wild 
dances,  and  their  pretendedknowledge  of  futqrity.  We 
ire  .told  that  some  of.  them  call  themsrives  Sinia.  The 
Pernans  call  them  black  Hindoos.  In  their  Imiguage,*  though 
little  known,  there  have  been  found  a  hundred  wordsoommon 
to  it  with  the  Hi|iidoo  lai^^uages  of  Mooltan  and  Bengal  *. 
Pallas  found  the  Indians,  who  visited  Astrachan .  to  ispeak 
a  lai^uage  which  had  many  words  in  common  with  that  of 
theZingariansorGjrpsiesdftheBussianUkraine'.  Another 
travdier,  Paulin  de  St.  Baftholom£,  has  coitapared  the 
dialects  of  Tatta  and  the  Guzerat  with  that  of  die  Bohe^ 
mians  of  Italy  and. Hungary  *•  Some  have  even  flxed  the 
epoch  of  their  emigration  as  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
ravages  of  Tamerlane*  .It  was  just  half  a  century  after  ^ 

this  that .  the  wandering  Bohemians  attracted  notice  in 
Europe*  *  This  hypothesis  has  been  ably  elucidated  \  and 
is  received  by  imany  of  the  learned ;  but  not  by  all.  Some 
have  attempted  to  shew  that  the  Sigytrntsot  the  Danube; 
known  to  Herodotus ', .  or  die  Smdi  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus,  were  the  ancestors  of  our  modem  Gypsies^.  Others 

•  Adding*!  Mitliiidtte,  I.  p.  244,  fte.     .. 

f  Nene  Noiduche  Beytnege,  I II.  96. 

i  M.  Alter  on  the  Sanfcrit,  p.  172. 

^  Grenmaii*!  Historiod  Kstay  on  the  Zigeuaes.  Richardson,  in  the  Atiatic 
BanidMi,  No.  VII. 

i  T^yvmh  Herod.    ^Siyivtw,  Strab.     liyvfuM,  Oiph.  Z/yampt,  ApoU.  BhoA^ 

^  Ha«e  on  the  Zigeuni  of  Herodottu,  «  Qezsuin  irark»  puUiahcd  at  Kie- 
Bigibeig,  180S. 
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BOOK   ley  gmat  ireurftt  on  nome  Ccfja6e  words  found  in  use 
Msong  the  Zigeuns^,  and  on  the  term  gyp^,  (or  Egyp- 


Ikn),  iqpj^ied  to  diem  in  England.  Ollief»  lean  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Turks,  irlio  oomider  the  Zinguri  of  CaU 
fo  and  Coifitantinopfe  as  having  oome  ori^naHy  frdm 
2aiignebar  in  Bouth-^asCiram  Africa  "*.  At  all  eventSy  the 
great  number  of  IndinirotdB  nvliidilliejr  use  ishewi  some 
ancient  ooonedion  with  Indostan* 
CUadik&n.  Chalchkto  is  a  ooontry  once  conaideted  ite  a-desert,  fifom 
never  having  been  explored,  but  now  found  to  contain 
many  cultivated  spcAs^  with  small  chiefdoma,  md  fixed 
tribes.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Adjemere;  on  the  south  by  the  great  salt  morass  called 
the  Runn,  which  separates  it  from  Cutch,  on  the  west  by 
Sinde,  and  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  it  liea 
diiefly  between  the  S4th  and  fSth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  most  powerftil  ehiefii  in  diis  traoct  of  eountty  are  the  Be- 
loochee  Kosahs,  who  settled  in  it  about  forty  years  ago^  and 
are  named  Siryes  by  the  aboriginal  inhalntants.  They 
are  a  set  of  sanguinary  tlneves,  who  infest  die  whde  nei^« 
bouihood  to  great  dbtances,  moving  in  bands  from  100 
to  000  strbng.  They  are  origimdly  from  Sinde^  and  to 
that  country  they  cany  their  dead  for  interment. 

Cuidk  Between  Sinde  on  the  west  and  the  Guaerat  on  the  east, 

lies  the  province  of  Cutdi,  along  the  searshoie,  110  mika 
long  and  05  broad.  Its  geognqfrfncal  position  is  rather 
singular.  The  hilly  portion  is  not  deficient  in  fertility  and 
y^dure,  and  is  productive  wherever  the  government  gives 
due  tolerance  to  the  industry  of  the  buldvatxxr.  The  in- 
terior is  studded  with  hills  mostly  covered  with  wild  jung^e^ 
where  the  chiefs  have  their  strong  holds  and  dens,  and 
from  whence  they  either  plunder  or  protect  the  intervene 
ing  valleys,  as  best  suits  their  purpose.     The  greater  part 

■iZomi  is  the  word  for  men,  both  in  Coptic  ud  the  Ziagar,  orGypsjIra- 
igeb 

*  A  iDMMKripk  note  of  M.  nnAieb 
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of  theprcmnc^,  however,  is  poor  and  fattiffra,  and  the   DOOK 
rtm  tineertain.    The  moBt  mfemalpart  of  the  euhivju  ^^'^^^' 
tion  cmlsiflte  of  three  crops  obtained  by  usrigatiott.    In 
some  settKtts  iraDer  is  extremdy  scatoO^  and  carried  from 
great  distances;    The  cUels  boast  ei  their  mdependenoe, 
and  no  country  can  well  be  more  ittipracticable  for  an  in- 
vading army.    The  villages  iae  all  fortified,  and  seme  in 
a  very  req)ectable  manner.  Female  infaatieide  has  long  been  Infa&ddde. 
common,  and  probably  still  is  so  in  this  province.     Prior 
to  IflOO,  the  number  of  in&nts  annually  destroyed  among 
the  Jardah  tribes^  was  supposed  t^  be  SOOtK    Other  ac- 
counts made  it  mudi  larger.    The  government  of  Cutdb 
is  extremely  unsettled.    The  Baja  or  Row,  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  for  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  his 
conduct,  which  had  excited  universal  dissatisfaction.  Some 
interference  took  place  on  that  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  who  sent  a  force  from  Bombay  which  redtloed 
Bhoodje  the  capital.    This  territory  beii^  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  fond  of  independence,  but  unambitious  of 
conquest,  is  considered  as  a  strong  drfence  on  the  frontiers 
cf  the  British  possessions  a^iinst  the  restlessness  of  the 
Sindeans  on  the  north,  whose  attempts  to  enter  Cutch  have 
been  steadily  opposed  by  British  diplomacy.     The  Maho- 
metan refigion  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  making  great 
progress  in  this  port,  and  the  Hindoo  worship  seems  Hke- 
Ij,  in  no  long  lime,  to  disappear.     The  Runn  forms  a  re^  The  Rnnn 
markable  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Cutch,  being  ^^''^ 
a  salt  marsh  of  8000  square  miles,  bounding  that  territory 
cmtheeast  Its  breadth  varies  fromfive  to  dghty  miles  across, 
between  Cutch  and  Guserat.    It  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Puddar  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,{Nro- 
bably  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  former,  as  in  Decem- 
ber, during  the  dry  season,  it  is  quite  dry,  and  in  most 
jplaces  hard.  It  is  a  dead  flat,  totally  devoid  of  verdure  and 
vegetati<m,  strewed  with  dead  prawns,  mullets,  and  other  fish, 
and  firequented  by  large  birds.  On  tlie  Cutch  side  it  is  visit* 
ed  by  apes  and  porcupines.     On  the  opposite,  the  incru»* 
tations  re^mble  snow.  In  the  dry  season  it  has  been  crossed 
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BOOK  by  annies  and ;  einbossies.  The  baaka  of  the  Buim  are 
XLV^^'  firequented  by  wild  asses  in  droves  of  sixty  and  seventy 
at  a  time.  Bhoodje,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  both  natural  and  artificiaL  Man- 
davie  is  the  principal  sea-port,  possessing  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  maintaining"  an  extensive  trade.  •  Anjar  is  a  small 
district  of  Gutch,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1816. 
.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  *form  a  number  of  tanks  here 
for  jextending  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
general  law  always  observed  in  Cutch,  that  every  person 
who  chooses  to  sink  a  well  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
the  whole  unoccupied  land  which  it  is  capable  of  irrigating. 
The  capital,  Anjar,  was  garrisoned  by  300  Arabs,  when 
it  was  taken  in  1816  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel  East. 
Janagoor,  is  a  town  with  a  strong  citadel,  placed  by  Ken- 
nel on  the  river  Banas,  which  runs  in  a  course  parallel 
to  that  of  the-Puddar,  both  being  neariy  dry,  ^except  in 
the  rainy  season. 

Gwcmt         The  extensive  province  of  6uzera.t— S20  miles  lon^ 
and  180  broad— 4s  chiefly  situated  between  the  21st  and 
84fth  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Adjemere ;  on  the  south,  by  the  sea  and 
the  province  of  Aurungabad;  on.  the  east,  by  Malwah 
and  Eandesh;  and  on  the  west,  by  portions  of  Sinde, 
Gutch,  and  the  sea.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  pro- 
vince in  the  interior  is  hilly,  and  much  covered  with  jungle, 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  protection  from 
invaders.   Within  these  places,  however,  dwell  xmmy  tribes 
of  professed  thieves,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  caval- 
ry, and  extend  their  depredations  to  a  great  distance.     The 
coasts' of  the  peninsular  portion  of  Guzerat  abound  with 
creeks  and  little  inlets,  which,  by  furnishing  shelter  from 
cruizers,  by  reason  of  their  diiBScult  navigation,  are  par« 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  piracy.     This 
province  is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  as  the  Ner- 
buddah,  Tuptee,  Mahy,  Mehindry,  and  Sabermatty,  but 
in  many  places  a  scarcity  of  water  is  experienced.     In  th<?/ 
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ttndy  Mnl  to  the  north  of  the  Mahy  river,  the  woUs.  are  BOOK 
f«HB  80  to  100  feet  de^.  The  countryr  is  very  much  ^^^^^' 
inlerweted  by  ravines,  and  broken. up  by  the  rains,  the 
chasms  bdng  oonvorted  into  rapid  riTjersin  the  rainy  9e<u 
MB.  The  soil  in  general  is  fertile  .but  little  improved. 
The  districts  possessed  by  the  British  are  very  imptovea- 
Ue,  but  their  improvement  has  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  contests  whidi  have,  till  lately,  been  maintiuned  with  the 
neighbouring  states*  Here  the  baubul  tree  yields  a  gum  by : 
exudation,  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  poor  inhalntantsof 
the  jungks.   This  province  exhibits  a  vast  variety  of  sects, 


castes,  and  customs.    The  Grassias  are  a  .numerous  class  ^^  ^ 
ef  ambiguous  landholders,  belonging  to  no  particular  caste  tionrT*^ 
cr  xaoe  otherwise  distinct.     Their  chums  are  consideied  V^  ^'^ 


asappreasiveand  vexa^us,  as.  weU  as  dubious  in  their  cmi, 
gin,  reseokbling  the  black  mail ,  once  existing  in  Scotland, 
a  demand  in  compensation  for  a  forbearance  in  plunder. 
These  demands  are  prosecuted  by  menacing  means  in  de- 
fiance of  any  fixed  law.  The  Coolies  are  a  most  untamea- 
Ue  race  of  plunderers,  who  del%ht  in  blood  and  nastiness, 
and  despise  every  approach.to  dvilized  habiCs.  .  They  live 
chiefly  on  the  river  Mahy.  The  persons  called  Bhatts,  Bhsttf . 
a  sort  of  religious  order,  abound,  most  of.  all  in  Guzeiat. 
Someare  cultivators  of  the  land,  most  of  them  are  keepers 
of  records,  beggars^  or  itinerant  bards.  Some  of  thembe- 
come  securities  in  the  money  transactions  of  others.  Alli- 
ed to  these  are  the  Charons,  a  sect  of  Hindoos,  who  pos- 
sess great  droves  of  animals  of  burden,  by  which  they  car- 
ry on  a  distant  traffic.  .  Charons  and  Brahmins  engage  to  Chanmi. 
protect,  travellers.  When  those,  under  their  protection  are 
threatened,  their  plan  is  to  take  an  oath  to  die  by  their  own 
Viands  in  case  their  protegi  is  piUaged,  and  in  such  venera- 
Uon  are  they  held  by  these  robbers  ^at  this .  threat  is  al- 
most in  every  case.suffici^it  to  restrun  them.  The  Bhiutts 
formerly  acted  as.  securities  between  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ment and  its .  subjects,  the.  one  demanding  Bhat  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  the  other  the  same 
against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  ruling  powers. 
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BOOK  H«e»  as  ill  dth^  piurta,  are  Uogti^a^  or  moiH^r  c«nrkff%e 
^^^^  who  cx>Qoeid  in  dunr  cbtlMS  the.inMej  ^nunitud  ta  tbcsr 
UogicM.  durge.  They  life  persoBA  of  atUi^Qa(tm^gdl,W9Uan«0i» 
and,  though  miauraUy  poor^  ane  aatnwfb^  with  tergatiUM^ 
with  perfBct  ieeuiitj.  The  Dh«ra»  or  Fanahs  wo$  aJe^ 
graded  caste^  empiajwd  in  the  vileBt;  woyk»  and  obliged  t<i 
Uye  m  huta  iepamted  ficiaa  the  real  oC  aodi«ty«  The  other 
Hindoo  castea  abo  exist  b^ie  as  m  t^e  xeit  of  IiidiB»  th«ug^^ 
uiider  dtfetent  appeBatioBS.  The  Beet  of  Jaiw  ia  moret 
ninnetoue  than  in  any  of  the  adjoiiQDg  G«mlitri«0»  and  ^ 
have  many  beautiful  temples  wHh  well  wrai^ht  inagaB  oC 
stone  and  metaL 
Pine«i.  Besides  itg  nalire  trihn  and  castes^  GuaeratomtainineaK^^ 
ly  aH  the  Ptuaeeaof  Ind]%the  rexaaiiiBof  thefiottowcraof  thir 
Persian  Zoroaster.  When  the  MahaoMtan  religion  gai»»; 
ed  the  aseendency  in  Penia,  they  rdiied  to  the  mnnnfainii 
of  their  own  eonnliy,  where  they  ranained  till  ihe  orer. 
Their  Ui.  throw  of  the  mumwehy,  and  the  death  of  Yesdigbd,  their 
^"7-  last  sovereign.  Finding  themaelvea  treated  aa  outiawa^ 
they  wandered  towards  th^  port  of  Omnu^  then  govcocnad 
by  abranch  oi  the  old  royal  fitfuSy,  where  they  raided  ££- 
teen  years,  and  they.  learned  sh^  building  and  murigptioo.. 
After  thislhey  repaired  to  the  ide  of  Bin  in  thb  part  o£ 
India,  where  they  remained  mneteen  years;  then,  h^ 
coming  too  nimi^noua  for  so  confined  a  place,  they  aonght 
a  wider  habitatbn,  by  going  to  the  Guzerat,  when  thqr 
were  farourably  received  at  Seyjan  by  Jadu  Rana,  a  !£»•> 
doo  prince.  Here  diey  first  lighted  up  the  sacarad  fleei 
Afterwonh  many  of  them  settled  in  various  other  piaoan 
in  this  quarter  of  India,  such  as  Surat  and  Boimbayy 
where  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  After 
their  voluntary  dbperaiDn,  the  Seyjan  chief  royiested^ 
their  assistance  in  opposition  to  the  Sultan  of  Ahas^^ 
dabad,  a  bigoted  usurper,  who  about  AD.  1450^  de- 
tached an  army  of  90,000,  to  levy  tribute  fiom  htm.  Abotif 
1400  Parsees  joined  the  chief  on  this  occasion,  and  beat  the 
Mahometan  Sultan  in  thefirst  instance,  though  he  afterwarda 
gained  his  object.     This  is  the  only  political  of  military 
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transactMm  in  whidk  tlie  Panees  haTe  iMdob  engaged  diiru  BOOK 
1000  years  that  they  hare  resided  in  Infa.  They  have»  .^Jl^ 
amce  that  time^  U^ed  m  different  oommunide%  along  tiie 
Qoait^  fimm  Din  to  Bombay.  Their  modem  popuk^icm. 
18  dirided  into  t«o  grand  cbsses»  the  MoUd,  or  clerical 
da88»  and  the  Bdideen,  or  bity.  A  Mobid  may  marry  a 
Bdideesa  feaude;  bol  Behdeent  are  not  allowed  to  take 
wiTes  fiaom  Mobid  fiomilies.  .  They  often  faring  up  other 
prnple'^a  children,  and  admit  them  among  the  Behdeena; 
and  flometimefl  they  admit  adult  prosdytes,  where  they  can 
place  confidence  in  their  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Zoroaster* 
These  last  adoptions,  however,  are  rara  The  Parsee  Sfr^Cunomi. 
malea  axe,  by  the  hiws  of  their  religion,  placed  on  an  exact 
equality  with  the  men,  and  have  long  maintained  a  cha- 
lacter  for  unspotted  chastity.  The  children,  hke  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  are  betrothed  between  the  ages  of  feur  and 
nine,  and  the  marriage  takes  {dace  within  the  ninth  year 
of  the  gnTs  age.  If  a  betrothed  girl  cBes,  the  guardians 
of  the  boy  look  out  for  a  giri  who  has,  in  hke  manner, 
lost  her  intended  husband.  Among  adults,  widowers  on*, 
ly  marry  widowa  They  employ  a  dog  to  watch  the 
corpse  of  a  dead  person,  believing  firmly  that' dogs  see  ae. 
rial  beings  which  are  inviriUe  to  men,  and  keep  them  off 
by  their  bowlings.  They  have  a  great  dislike  to  touch  a 
dead  animal,  and  especially  a  hare.  They  have  adojpted 
the  dress  and  many  of  the  custmis  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
have  f<Nfgot  their  own  k^uage  for  th^  of  their  present 
country.  Very  few  think  of  studying  the  language  or  an- 
tiquities of  thar  Own  nation.  At  jMresenl,  the  young  men  of 
their  best  families  are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  £iig]ish 
language.  The  opulent  amcmg  them  are  merchants,  ship* 
owners^  and  land-holders ;  the  infeiiOT  classes  are  shop-  Emutoy- 
keepers,  and  exercise  such  mechanic  arts  as  are  not  con-  "^^ 
neeted  with  the  use  of  fire;  but  the  manu£Eu^ure  of  metals 
is  not  practised  by  any  among  them»  nor  do  they  become 
soldiers  or  sailors,  as  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  contrary  to 
their  religious  precepts.     At  Bombay,  •many  of  them  act 
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BOOK '  as  interpretem  and  domestic  servants  to  Europeans.  The  • 
^^^^^'  clerical  tribe  b.distinguithed  by  white  turbans,-  but  they 
fisllbw  all  kinds  of  occupations,  only  a  few  of  them  bein§^ 
selected  for  the  peiformanoe  of  religious  ceremonies^  Smfte 
of  them  read  and  write  the  Zand  or  Pdilcvi  character^ 
but  theb  knowledge  is  extronely  superficial.  The  Par- 
sees,  devoted  to.  the  pursuits  of  comiaerce^  are  not  addict- 
ed tO' any  kind  of  literatui^.  .A  recent  innoTation  res- 
pecting the  commencement  of  their  new  year  has  oocaapn- 
ed  aseparation  of  this  ancient  and  loi^  united  people  into 
two  sects,  the  one  celebrating  the  new  year  and  their  other 
rdigious  festivills  a  month  later  than  the  other.  The  places 
in  whidi  they  are  at  present  collected  in  greatest  bodies 
are  Diu,  Cambay,  Broach,  Obiaseer,  Hanscbt,  Veriou,  Sa- 
rat,  Nowsarry,  Damaun,  Bombay,  and  Urdwanu  This 
last  place  is  the  chief  residence  of  their  priests,  and  the 
depoutory  of  the  sacred  fire  which  they  brought  from  Per- 
sia. In  their  original  country,  they  have  been  reduced  by 
persecution  to  a  small  number,  who  are  chiefly  effected,  in 
the  city  of  Ye^d,  where  they  occupy  about  4000  houses. 
These  also  are  a  very  industrious  race,  but  much  oppress- 
ed by  the  Persian  government,  paying  a  poll-tax  of  twen- 
ty piastres,  and  subjected  to  perpetual  extortions  of  other 
kinds^ 

The  Bo-  There  is  a  singular  race  in  this  part  of  India  called  Bo- 
rahs,  professing  the  Mahometan  faith,  who  have  Jewish 
features,  and  form  ewry  where  a  distinct  community, 
noted  for  frugality  and  address  in  bargaining.  Booram- 
poor  in  Ehandish  is  their  chief  place,  and  the  residence  of 
their  head  Moollah.  They  go  about  as  itinerant  pedlars 
in  Guzerat  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Indintiy.  There  are  numerous  manufacturing  looms  in  this  pro- 
vince,  all  the  castes,  excepting  Brahmins  and  Banyans,  oc- 
casionally following  the  occupatbn  of  weaving.  The  Surat 
manufacture  are  famed  for  their  excellent  quality  and  mo- 

n  A  full  account  of  their  religious  creed  isgiven  b  Malcolm's  History  of 
Ptrrtu 
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dtfatepiioe.     The  trade  of  tbis  pfovinoe  is  far  fifosti  bdng   BOOK 
equally  flomMlmig  as  under  the  Moiwil  ttoweaaxBu&DL.  even  ^^*^^^^ 
initsiDOst  turbtdeat  periods.-^!);  is  the  custom,  when  a  mer*  Cmtomi  in 
cksBl  finds  hianffaJTB  in^ved»  to  set  up  a  biasing  lamp  inSSLw^- 
his  Aop  or  office,  and  abscond  till  his  creditors  have  eza- 
ninsd  bis  proper^.    Till  such  timeas  he  has  obtained  his 
diachaigc^  he  wears  the  tail  of  his  waist^oth,  not  hang« 
iDg  down  as  usual,  but  tucked  ,up.    Persons  who  adopt 
these  steps  in  good  time,  so  as  not  to  do  their  creditcMrs 
much  injury,  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  become  subr 
lequently  more  prosperous  than  they  could  have  otherwise 
been ;  hence  some  have  even  set  up  the  bankrupt  light 
vitboat  necesnty,  with  a  view  to  the  future  patronage  of 
the  puUie^    Guzerat  is  very  thinly  peopled  in  some  parts, 
ai  the  north-west;  in  others,  as  about  Surat,  it  is  extremer 
I7  populous.    The  peqile  live  in  village  groups  for  secu* 
ritjr,  whereas  on  the  C<vomandel  coast,  tl^e  direlhiigs  are 
detadied.     The  horrid  ]»actice  of  femide  infanticide  was 
Istdy  very  prevalent  among  the  Jargah  tribf ,  to  whieb  the 
chieb  of  the  Guaerat  peninsula  belong;  but  the  British 
authorities  at  Bombay  have  exerted  themselves  to  sup. 
press  it,  so  that  it  is  not  i|ow  openly  pructised.    Another 
come  of  ^w^mnyy"  occurrence-,  was  one  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Jhaosa,  consisting  in  writing  threatening  let« 
ter%  and  destroying  the  prt^rty  of  others,  in  order  to  en- 
Coice  compliance  with  som^  ui^ust  demand.     This  is  now 
^^nffPing  less  common  and  less  violent,  ham  the  regularity 
with  whldi  civil  justice  is  administered  ^ 
Guzerat  was  fyxt  invaded  by  Mshmud  of  Ghiziiee,  about  B#folatioiif 

^      ▲.D.1086.    It  was  sulgect  to  the  Mogul  power  for  many  .'^e??!^ 
jesTB.      In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  rndependent  *«"^ 

under  a  dynasty  of  Biyepoot  princes,  who  had  embraced 

the  Mahometan  faith.     It  was  again  reduced  by  Akber  in 

1572.    After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  in  1707,  it  was 

overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  a  few  years  finally  ae-* 

•PflrtiV^OimtilMcnioin.   H«auHoii*t  Dctoiptiop  of  Hindoina,  iti  L 
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BOOit  V^red  ftdm- A^  M'^\  tiltdMs.    At  (M^ili  the  im^  iM* 

ei»g<S  Olantey  VnA  Bh6#aDgg^.  The  B^ft  t»>aM;  trim. 
%hls  to  d»e  Gvtf  dt  Ctlfck  is  ki  the  tMLiA  6f  «V«t1Al 
(Ifieftfy  ^Mefe»  «Mm  Mil^t  la  ^e  GiiicDW^,  wd  «^Mm^ 
lttd^()^wl«M^  addicted  to  jimy,  but  tti^^  i-^MMfiMd  hy^ 
life  Bfili8h>  #h^  h&Ve  «i  de%ftclMnetlt  tt  Ih^  Bmlbkf  eH 

MMt  putpii«e.-^Th«  di#^i«ft  bf  PUttulii'^tf^  ki  the  IKMtl^ 
V^M,  fe  t^My  inhabited,  a^d  iiOt  th(^tt»Ughty  estf^dhedt 
i^Neyer^  lK^(rilmlg  t6  it,  is  l«ma»kabte  ftt  it»  fille  kAMrses. 
iA^Tk^Mf  te  A  tfe^Mct  4t  the  ttiMths  <>f  Ulift  nv^rs  m^h  flo# 

ilmwv.andtMJd  ih^  IAhiii^  ^led  Jtttwiff^  Mttg  Ih  a  partkular  iB^tt-. 

!*•  •^"*^  tHi^^e  «o4fttt*jr  of  *«;  a*^t4t)tSdti  ttf  ^plc  edkd  %he 
J\lt^,  Who  '^sd  exist  fh  Sinde  and  Ote  PunjAb.  They  aare 
df  Hillddo  eKttbtftioli,  bikt  6iGi)^veH!ed  to  the  At^omedall  te^ 
figidii.  They  al«} 'ph^^esflcfd  aiid  detieMnined  ^ 
idiUfttlriOWB  Am>ng  theittselVes,  aAd  Mttie  ^f  <d^eif  itettle^ 
iMiMs  i&re  fetteHi^ly  poptd^ms.  The  4)it  ^^cmm  ^sk^etw 
9lm  Wl  Hiflt^ettee  brer  the  teen  which  is  tkte  atnotag  Miah<K 
ifii«d^sw  A  Wothto  VM,  %heh  sAte  d^tms^,  leA**^  W  lMs« 
bMd>  toikd  ttiitty  i^othet.  When  die  Wfd)»A  to  titke  «mIi 
li^^,  me  ^l^sCfctites  hftn,  afesftftedby  l^Ii&lnale  Bixfeitiii^ 
Iffk^y  tifli  h^  acqnie^fees  iii  a  i9e]^iatition.  Being  noich  l^slpeet«. 
^by  Ibe  ixieh,  the  Jut  Wonleti  ^onietinkeB  ltd  itk  the  c^pM^tty 
of  protectors  to  pe^^dtts  and  thdr  pMperty. 

Pwayir      It  is  !h^  petiin^iri!^  pM  dfthis  ph)vi)iee  tiutt  fomrs  its 

^*^^'^  lefldlbg  gec^aphical  feattfi^,  beiftg  Ae  only  iatrttJ  pn3gre<^ 
tidft  itf  any  ieoh8ide)lAi)e  si^,  by  whkh  the  «mobth  oiitttfte 
df  the  ^e>)^ei^9ive  cdaaft  t)f  IndKa  is  di\^rtiified.  Il^  leng^, 
ttQim  ^alsft  16  VT^eert:,  is  190  ^cnfleft,  its  breadth  110.  It  is  Sbih^ 
ifiM^s  '6ali^  the  Catty  i;^^,  h  to^me  given  to  it  by  the  MbSia 
rMta)s,  pi^ably  In  consequence  of  hsavifigbeen  ^t  dppo^etiL 
there  by  the  Catties,  one  tribe  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  se- 
¥&i%d  •smbU  Thren.  The  inoiaBtafais  are  fe#  and  not  ^%(i. 
The  loftiest  of  those  called  the  Junaghur  hills  is  sacred,  ^tlie 


ikiim'^im^^iiektot  Hflidoos,  befevil^  in  tllt^  Bi^hhiBBieiil  le.  ^"-^"- 
fcidk     TItej  ^^niMiip  Aie  sun,  ure  wpisifidaUy  aeqcuuiitu 
d  mih  the  dddarin^  c^  th^  ^^fitfebsed  ciieed,  and  relaxed 
h  4te  idfcservMice  of  its  rules  of  met  and  otiier  ^uUari- 
The  ptaetice  of  femrie  ktfkiiticide,  iv'hieh  ptersHd 
theiki^  tnms  front  ^  diffietiity  ^f  findii^  huB-- 
hmflft  Ar  tdl  Hidr  daughters,  becaufie  they  will  htjt  tavary 
them  to  any  eaeeept  the  respectable  castes  of  lthidck>s. 
^he  Sl^ttiiiiiite  daughters  are  not  put  to  deaih,  be- 
fMBtVbey  t»h  he  married  to-persoiis  of  knptii^  caste,  or 
tb-HAometaiR^  (ndtderiminately.     The  self  knmolation  of  Herainn  of 
iramen  ia^itao  coitntioli ;  and  it  is  remaricablethat  it  is  ihr  ^'^'"^''^"^ 
aidiie^  frequently  done  by  eoHcvbmes  on  the  luneml  piles  bf 
that  kArds  than  by  imr^  on  those  of   their  husbands. 
SoscfBca,  a  stnafi  island,  is  a  jdace  of  peculiar  sanctity  inDoanou 
ibis iqdarti^,  containinfe  a  teiasple  muiih  rescnied  tb  by  plL^^^ 
gnms,  who^  among  oth^  cerenx^es,  go  through  that  of  te- 
certing  a  stamp  on  their  bodies  ^Aithh  a  hot  iroii,  on  Which 
aie  engrared  the  «hdl,  the  ring^  bM  the  lotds  4ower,  the 
insgiiia  of  the  gods. .  This  pAvilege  costs  a  i^pee  itnd  tl 
half^  tjfr  about  thiee  ^bfihhgs.    It  is  fli^queHtly  impreiised 
oii  iiifiiiits.    A  jnlgriln^  besides  hi^  o1^  stamji,  sometimes 
baa  his  faddy  Bttfihpedfttr  die  benefit  xjS  m  libsent  friehd. 
ftora  tins  plflbe,  ifhe^'Ch^k  is  taken  trith  whidi  the  Bnah- 
ftito  maik  thor  fcvdieads  liU  otar  India ;  it  is  reptited  td 
hftve  been  deported  there  by  the  gcid  Krishna.    Ntrme- 
Mob  iidicnlDils  fiMes  are  eonlieetefd  with  the  same  lociu 
lity.    The  district  ol  S<^eth  at  Me  time  eompteihendcfd  * 
a  laige  "prdpatdcm  of  the  Ouserat  peninsula.    The  todetit 
itsidenee  6t  its  Rajahs  was  at  Runtella,  but  afterwards 
thmafetred  to  Jtuu^hitf,  a  dtjr  fhree  mfles  rbuiid,  at  the 
foot  of  moimt  ^ttiiiBal.    On  the  top  df  ^at  inountain  are 
seretsi  pAgt^das  surroohded  Irith  grottos  inhabited  by  Hin- 
doo herattits  of  diflR^ient  sects.     The  chstriet  is  exceedin^y 
fertile.    It  was  fcttmeriy  infamous  for  the  piracies  of  its 
inhaUtidotts,  espeicialfy  those  committed  by  a  Rii|jepoot  tribe 
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BOOR   called  Sangarians,  whose  chief  place  is  Noanagur,  .but  these^ 
'  are  kept  down  by  commercial  treaties  with  the  goveijiunent 


of  Bombay,  one  article  of  which  is  to  allow  no  such  law^ 
less  actjs.  In  1808,  Colonel  Walker  imposed  a  fine  of 
40,000  rupees  on  Hamed  Hassan  Balis,  the  Mahometan 
chief  of  Soreth,  for  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects  and 
connived  at  by  himself.^The  isle  of  Diu,  at  the  souths 
west  comer  of  the  peninsula,  contains  a  Portuguese  town, 
with  a  harbour,  still  frequented  by  the  Arabs. 

Cambay.  '^^^  anpient  city  of  Cambay  is  remarkable  for  its  sub* 
terranean  Hindoo  temples,  formed  ^nce  the  Mahometan 
invasion.  The  houses  of  opulent  persons  have  also  sub- 
terranean apartments.  The  city  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  chintz,  and  gold  stuffs ;  but 
they  have  gone  to  decay.  The  neighbourhood  contains 
mines  of  rock  sa^t  and  also  of  agates,  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  latter  ipto  ornamental  cups  and  vases  forms 
a  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  place. 

^  of  Sop  Surat  is  tlie  most  conspicuous  trading  city  in  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tup-, 
tee,  in  latitude  iV  1  r  N.  and  longitude,  73o  T  E.  The 
outer  walls  are  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  inner 
town  has  also  walls  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  number  of 
'towers ;  but  all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  i$  not  the  po- 
licy of  the  Bri^sh  government  to  keep  up  many  fortificar- 
tions  of  any  kind.  The  mosques  and  temples,  Jthe  NaboVs 
palace^  and  all  the  public  buildings,  are  mean  and  insig. 
nificant  The  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Banyaa 
hospital  for  sick,  wounds,  and  maimed  animals ;  an  insti^ 
tution  dictated  by  the  religious  tenderness  which  the  Ban- 
yan  sect  cherishes  for  the  animal  creation.  It  is  inclosed  by 
bigh  walls,  and  subdivided  into  numerous  courts  for  the 
^commodation  of  the  different  species.  In  sickness  they 
are  attended  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  provided  with 
an  asylum  in  old  age.  In  177S,  it  contained  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  vari- 
ous other  birds;  also  an  aged  tortoise,  which  was  known 
to  have  been  there  seventy-five  years.     There  was  even  a 
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ward  for  rats,  mice;  bugs,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and   BOOIt 
suitable' food  provided  for  them.     This  city  has  long  been  ^^^^^* 
a  place  of  great  trade,  though' twenty  miles  from  that  part 
of  the  river  where  the  vessels  are  obliged  to  cast  ancbor. 
The  harbour  is  not  on  the  whole  commodious,  though  one 
cf  the  best  on  this  shore  in  northerly  winds.     It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  India,  being  mentioned  in  the 
Ramayuna,  a  Hindoo  poem  of  great  antiquity.     In  1800 
this  dty,  and  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  English ;  previously  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  most  destructive  contests  between  the  reign- 
ii^  Nabob  and  the  Mahrattsls,  as  well  as  to  all  the  violence 
of  lawless  predatory  bands.     It  used  to  be  a  common  thing 
bft  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  hire  bands  of  Coolies  from 
the  neighbourhood,  to  plunder  one  another^s  property  ;-— 
these  thieves  being  admitted  during  the  night,  and  secreted 
in  cellars  till  their  opportunities  were  matured.     It  is  sus- 
pected  that  secret  poisonings  are  common  among  the  Hin- 
doos in  this  city,  instigated  by  jealousy,  revenge,  and  the' 
cupidity  of  relations  and  heirs.   At  present  no  offensive  wea- 
pons are  allowed  within  the  walls.     In  1796  the  popula- 
tion was  about  600,000.     It  is  kept  down  by  diseases,  es- 
pedally  the  small  pox.     Vaccination  is  objected  to  both   . 
by  the'Parsees  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  as 
staining  the  purity  of  their  caste. 

The  city  of  Ahmedabad  was  the  Mahoinetan  capital  of  Gtyof  Ah. 
Chuerat.  '  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  "^^' 
Sabermatty,  and  forty  miles  north  from  Cambay.     It  was 
one  of  the  largest  capitals  of  the  east,  and  was  one  of  this 
four  dties  which,  in  tiie  reign  of  Akber,  possessed  a  royal 
nnnt.  -  It  is  said  to  have  contained  a  thousand  mosques, 
and  to  have  extended  to  Mahmoodabad,  which  is  now  ten 
inSes  off.     A  century  ago  it  contained  eleven  great  Hin- 
doo pagodas,  three  hospitals  for  animals,  and  streets  beau- 
tifcdly  lined  with  citron  and  cocoa  trees.    At  present  its ' 
miDS  occupy  an  area  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  but 
its  walls  are  only  five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  extents    About 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
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BOOK  ftmriahing)  indepfisident  l^iigdem.    In  the  eariy-  p«jt  off 
.2«i^tfc»  ISA  c«tuiy»  the  Mogul  governor  assumed  the  aenre^ 
teigply.    It  efterwiMrdSf  feU  uadar  the  Mahurettas^  hul  m 
ITTft  h  ^wa  Btafn^ed  by  the  Biitkh^  undar  Crenmil  Ch>d9 
daid.     Since  that  time  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mateattas  asod 
the  Giucowar  hare  shaifd  the  saiveragnty  hy  as  TiifUm* 
dcEstood  agreeaient,  and  it  has  hee«  sulgeoted  ta  mvuh 
anarchy. 
Bttodi.         Baaoda^  to  the  east  oS  Cambay>  ia  the  osfati^  of  the 
Mahratia  piinee  kopwn  by  the  iBwdly  Qeme  of  the  (MU 
cow«r»  who  ia  much  bdneiHled  by;  the  Boglishi  hawn^ 
fisded  wkh  them  in  laoatol  their  (tiaputea^  and  lAose  power 
i^  ol  considecable  eKtemI  in  the  piTovince  of  Guaeiat 
BnMcfa.         The  dty  of  Bfoac^  th^  A«rj(j;^a<«  c^  the  andb^^ 

with  ita  territory  pact  of  the  English  East  India  Gbaa« 
pany^  posseswoa.  The  soil  ia  uncommpnly  fertBe.  The 
peopk  are  quiet  and  oxderly  compand  to  maay  of  iheip 
neighhoura,  and  the  adminiatratioin  of  cirtl  justice  ia  the 
hands  of  tb^eir  present  rulers  has  been  reniartably  smaana 
fuL  The  compaotneaa  of  the  cEalnot  haa  ako  rendeced  it 
more  pvaclicable.  than  in  most  othera  to  give  full  protoo-i 
tion  from  marauders  by  the  establishment  of  patioka. 

Profineeof  To  the  nc»th  of  the  Guzerat^  in  an  inland  and  central 
^^i^'"*^'^  situation,  is  the  province  of  At^mere  or  Bajepootann ; 
so  called  from  the  race  of  Bajepoota  which  posaesacB  •  it, 
being  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Seika  and 
the  Mahrattaa  v.  its  length  from  ncvth  to  south  is  abosat 
980  mSes,  and  ita  breadth  dbout  900.  it  has  a  sandy*  soiiy 
and  in  general  presents  a  desert  and  dseary  appearance  ; 
&great  portion  of  it  is  a  waved  surjBsMe  of  mere  sand,  which 
often  rises  in  clouds,  though  in  winter  it  exhibits  a  Kttle 
verdure,  auid  becomes  tfmmp  from  a  vegetation  of'  gsaaa 
called  ^Aolr^,  the  tbcNmy  bushes  called  baubulj  and  the  j:u^ 
jube.  Th^  villagea  consist  of  miserable  straw  huts^  with 
low  sides  and  conical  roofs,  surrounded  by  hedgeaof  dry 

r  See  tiie  Memofat  of  Qeoige  Tfaomat. 
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pii]«e»  nod  JffiittM  ^fic0tm9  ^^  b#dJQ$9t  W^Wr*  mih 
kaa,  however^  giov  io  great  p^fufiipib  Wfl  9iP  9  toi^ 
«ie.  The  wells  aoe  ofiM  300  £^  ^p^  wd  «m«  onljy 
das^  feet  ia  diainetev>  lined  ^th  mf^sooiy^  Tq  the  eafit  vS 
Sehawu^poor,  the  road  finr  the  caravans  is  qk^  a  hard.and 
imliidiiig  day,  totally  destitute  of  Yegetatipn.  Near  tha^ 
phee  the  OQuntcy  hegina  to  he  well  eultiieated.  The  pedOf 
£cal  laiDs  aie  sJlpwed  to  he  ahsorhed  by  the  sand  imfde^ 
Aelely  ^^  Ijhey  hSi^  the  state  ol  human  iiiduatry  heiag 
km  jnd  hdplefla.  The  oemmou  iahahitants  are  ^auts ;  Jmti. 
the  Ughev  efattses  BJhatare  Rajqsraots.  The  former  are 
hkck,  fittls,  and  wretehed  in  their  af^^eairaiRpe.  They 
fina  a  powerfiil  seot  of  Hiadoos,  making  part  of  tlii^ 
fcfmh  eaete,  and  known  in  history  from  the  time  of  Aur- 
migaelie  ^  The  latter  are  stqiU  aivl  hfmds^e,  with 
hooked  noaea  and  Jewiflh  features,  haughty  in  their  man? 
nera,  and  ah^aost  eonstantly  intoidcabed  with  ppiuip«  fiul- 
IdsM  and  camels  coastftute-the  live  sto^k*  The  wUd  am? 
pals  ai^wthe  desert  rat  resemhUng  a  oq^urri^lt  thp  fb|^  the 
aatelaps,  aad  the  wild  aaa.  This  prq^ii^Qe  i^  aiiopit  dee? 
tkttie  of  cirers.  The  mountaw  streanui  of  tb@  i^^e  hilly 
pvts  qoiekly  disi^pear.  In  the  SQUth.ero  qpiwrt^r^  a  Pott 
tkm  of  it  is  watered  by  different  stresms>  99  the  Chumhuly 
irindi  sends  its  wateiss  to  the  Ganges,  aoii  ^  .Badass, 
idiii^  runs  weflt,  and  falla  intQ  the  great  iftpra^^  Polled  the 
Snim.  The  thvee  chief  ^yispk^ns  of  this  prpvipf^  are,.-r^ 
Odeg^poor  in  the  south,  Joodppor  in  the  iqidcU^  and  Jey-* 
poor  in  the  north.  The  Rigepoots  Uve  under  a  sp|:t  of^^^  ^i^ 
fcndal  systen.  They  are  brave,  aod  mu^h  attad[>ed  ta/^ 
tti^  ehiefs.  Their  number,  thoHgh  iy>t  ai9certaiped»  in 
aypoacd  to  be  Utile  more  than  three  millions.  This  coun* 
try  was  nerer  eoinpl^^ly  subjugated  by  the  MogMl  pQWer» 
thcra^  k  paid  tribute,  and  fumiahed  a  number  of  mer- 
osnari^  to  the  imperial  amy.    After  the  death  of  Aur« 

^  left  Note  Id  of  FMttsr^  TfeiTds»  t  Jli.  p»  I9A ;  ina  Wl^  (L  B.  9M^ 
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BOUK  engzebe  io  1707»  it  ocmtmued  nominally  dependent  on  tke 
^^^^^  throne  of  Delhi;  but  in  1748  the  chiefr  aMomed  a  stele 
-of  independence.     Since  this  time  the  ooimtry  has  bean  a 
scene  of  civil  war  and  founder,  being  dreadfully  ovemm 
by  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  infested  by  various  pi»d*. 
tory  tribes.    The  Raja  of  Biccanere  is  the  least  import, 
ttnt    The  Odeypoor  Raja  is  reduced  in  power^  but  res- 
pected as  the  purest  of  the  race.     In  1807,  the  Rajas  61 
Jeypoor  and  Joodpoor  disputed  for  the  honour  of  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  this  highborn  chief,- and  sofferad  thidr 
dominions  at  the  same  time  to  become  a  prey  to  Ameer 
Khan,  Holcar,  and  Sindia.     In  this  state  of  constant  mK 
easiness  and  wretchedness,  all  the  Rajahs  sucoessivelyhave 
entreated  to  be  connected  with  the  British  government*— 
a  change  which  took  place  in  1818;  but  is  more  satia. 
factory  to  the  people  and  cultivators  dian  it  is  to  some 
of  the  great  lords,  who  were  aiming  at  the  ♦poascanon 
of  separate  independence.     Their  armies  were  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  placed  under  British  officers^-— their  own 
oflBcers  being  pensioned  off.     Sir  David  Auchterlony,  by 
whose  skill  and  address  these  objects  were  accomfdished^ 
enjoys  the  dignity  of  resident  and  omunander  of  the  finves 
in  Rajepootana.    Agriculture^  and  the  other  arts  .of  peaoey 
begin  to  attract  attention,  though  ferocious  habits  must  re* 
tain  some  influence  for  a  time. 

Town  of        The  town  of  Adjemere,  seven  miles  in  circumference. 

'^"^^'^'^  was  formerly  the  capital,  but  contains  no  trace  of  magni- 
ficence  excq>t  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  in  a  garden  by 
Shah  Jehan.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  small 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  principal  attraction  connect- 
ed with  it  is  a  tomb  of  Khaja  Moyen  ud  Deen,  one  of  tlie 
most  distinguished  Mahometan  saints  of  India.  It  is  (^ 
marble,  but  destitute  of  elegance.  To  this  tomb  the  great 
Akber  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot.  Upwards  of  1100  re* 
sident  priests  subsist  on  the  contributions  of  the  devotees^ 

jBligitQe,,  The  north-east  part  of  Adjemere  is  inhabited  by  a  preda- 
tory horde  called  Bhattees.  They  were  originally  diep^. 
herds  and  Rajepoots,  but  are  now  Mahometans.    They 
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dUttr  fipom  other  Mahcnaetans  in  allowing  theu'  Women  to   BOOK 
qqpBvr  in  puUic    George  Thomas  says  that  they  ooiild  ^Vll; 
ranster  SO5OOO  men.    In  consequence  of  their  insufferable 
■ggw  iwiimn  on  the  ndghbouring  territory  of  Hurziana, 
en  the  east,  bdbnging  to  the  British,  they  have  been  re- 
duoed,  and  their  forts  destroyed.     Some  of  their  towns 
which  had  been  separated  from  Hurriana  were  reannexed 
in  1816.— The  principality  of  Biccanere,  lying  south  from  BktMicn. 
the  Bhattee  country,  b  arid  and  barren.     George  Thomas 
says  the  fofce  of  the  Bajah  amounted  to  8000.   Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Caubul,  was  kindly 
leodyed  by  this  prince  on  his  way,  who  offered  him  the 
keys  of  his  fort  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  subtnission  to 
the  Brit]sh,-^an  offer  which  the  other  did  not  accept  of. 
At  this  timehis  territory  wasinvaded  by  five  different  armies, 
in  consequence  of  his  taking  part  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  Bigas  already  mentio9ed.     The  army  of  the  Raja 
of  Joodpoor  was  15,000  strong.     His  mode  of  defence 
was  to  fill  up  all  the  wells  within  ten  miles  of  his  capital. 
He  solicited  the  interposition  of  the  British  mediation, 
which  was  not  granted ;  but  soon  after,  in  consequence  of 
an  application  to  the  resident  at  Delhi,  he  received  back 
soBie  towns  ori^naUy  belonging  to  him,  which  had  been 
tsken  by  the  Bhattees.    At  last,  in  1818,  his  separate  ex- 
istence as  a  prince,  (if  that  can  be  called  independence,) 
was  seeured  by  his  being  admitted  within  the  pale  of  British 
)votection.*    Biocanere  the  ciqpital,  and  the  towns  of  Choo-. 
mo  and  Pooggul,  in  this  territory,  have  nothing  in  them 
worthy  of  notice; 

To  the  south  of  this  principality,  and  in  the  west  part 
of  the  province,  lies  that  of  Jesselmere.  From  this  jcMdnMra. 
Joodpoor  lies  east  and  a  little  south ;  an  arid  territory,  joodpoor. 
ctm^^nxng  lead  miucs.  Its  populadon  is  greatly  di- 
miniahed  firinn  what  it  was  in  former  times.  Their  dia- 
lader  is  said  to  be  frank,  brave,  and  generous.  The 
cfl|iital,  Joodpoor,  is  of  considerable  size,  destitute  of 
spmgi  or  wells,  and  suppUed  with  water  by  a  large  tank 
cut  in  a  rock.  It  includes  Marwar,  a  district  which,  in 
1812^  became  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  from  the 
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BQaK  dilute  €f  the  wmud  ram  of  llie  pveccidiag  yMi.    Hm 
^^^^  inhahitaate  led  to  GuMrAt,  wh«^  ike  vioinifly  ef  e«^y 
kvge  town.  WM  crowded  wkh  the  ck^in^  mod  the  dead,  lialf 
^Kteo  bj  dogs.    Tkair  ^vahrain^i  Ibrgetting  di^  distQi^ 
ikiik  of  oaste^  sold  tkeiv  wives  Ibv  a  few  rupees.  Thelmdof 
aluaity.was  opened  as  liberally  as  possible,  but  was  qsdte 
inMi¥ailiiig  to  alleviaite  a  ealaioitj  so  extenstTe^  aad  it  is  be- 
lisved  that  pot  cne  m  a  hundfed  ^ved  to  return  homo. 
ShekavQi.  ,The  Shel^awutty  eouDtry  is  straight  e^st  from  Keoa&eiw. 
•Bhuil  is- a  oonsideraMe  town  beloqgifig  to  it,  situated  an 
^he.high  read  from  the  PuQJ&b  to  Bieoanere.      Here  die 
merchants  are  oppressed  with  severe  es^ptions,  and  scMie- 
cinses  entirely  plundered.   Its  tribes  are  eonmdered  as  sub- 
ject tp  the  ilaja  of  Jeypoor^  but  havo  die  chanaoter  of  re- 
Jeypoor.     fr^tofy  sttljgeots. — The  Jeypoorprineipality  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Rajepeotana.     It  produees  salt,  eop- 
p^,  alum,  bhie  vitxio},  aad  verdigvise.   It  is  compact,  Mid 
oomparadvely  fertile  and  populous.     In  1800,  during  the 
Britifih  contests  with  Scindiaimd  Holcar,  the  Jeypoor  court 
kept  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  while  the  struggle 
was  douhtfiil,  that  it  might  dterwards  join  the  strongest. 
In  oonsecjuence  of  some  tanporary  successes  of  Holcar, 
Id^  Raja  jcnned  him  against  the  JBridsh,  and  was  sub- 
sequmdy  guilty  of  gross  tergiversation  towards  the  lat- 
ter  power.    A  prejudice  against  the  British  was  strongly 
escited,  as  beef^eaters  and  shooters  of  peacocks :  this  in- 
duced Lord  Lake  to  prohibit  the  slaugliter  of  cows  neav 
'    any  of  the  sacred  places,,  which  had  the  effigot  of  pacifying 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos.     In  1818,  this  was  die  last  of 
the  Bajepoot  states  which  sent  negodators  to  Delhi ;  and, 
after  much  difficulty,  a  treaty  was  arranged,  though  some 
-  .^     of  die  chiefs  still  attempted  to  withhold  compliance  with 
its  conditions.    Jeypoor,  the  capital,  is  modem,  handsome, 
and^regttlarly  built,  and  the  streets  spacious  and  straight. 
The  citadel  is  built  on  a  steep  rock,  which  has  round  it  a 
'  ehainoffcnrtifieations  four  miles' in  circumference.     Near  it 
th^e  is  an  astronomical  observatory,  provided  with  good  in- 
Koteh.    ''  8trument8.-^l\>  the  south  aiie  some  petty  states, as  Kotrii,  on 
Bhoondfe.   die  Chumbul  river.  Bhoondee  is  another,  the  Raja  of  whic^. 


nopdared  w  ttwi  Brilkb  wniy  dunsg  a  disMlvoiifl  ireHeatp    
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glwInAiiia  Iflltat  the  neroy  of  the  liahratteb  in  |ai^ 
taawwKi»  nhctt  he  vae  reoeiwd  wkhur  tbe  pale  of  Brtelab 
|wotoiiiop.j,  kia  inteKala  vere  attended  te^mth.  a  laudable 
^HRw  Neteoljfii^ealKym^nimoiaukktkeQthera^pIaoed 
kaatttte  of  aeeiuntj  lii^y  giatifying  afteB  a  long  expeck 
of  extieae  vvetehedneas^  hiacoimlij  hairiBg  hees  the 
ef  the  meat  eaxage  mv  apd  phindeKv  but  several  pes* 
sesaonsy  of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him^  veie  lei 
stored.  The  hills  where  Boondee,  the  capital,  stands,  are 
hjuhilnd  hy  Mediae,. a  set  of  robbers^  ii4ks  aiaoQg'Qther 
«Niniiitie9»  9re  addkted  to  -the  steaUag  of  ehildri»^  wlnHn 
they  sell  for  slaves. 

Qifigifooofi.  on  Ae  sondMrm  boundaiy  of  B^epoo- Qdi9P0«E^ 
tea,  ia  one  of  the  siosl  hoQQiuniUe  priacipelitiesy  hat 
mm^ly  leduced  by  inteafeine  disorders,  aad  the  op^ 
pvMMin  of  the  Mahoattasa  It  k  weU  adapited  Ibe  vege^ 
tttiOBj  being  hilly  end  well  watered.  But  its.  pelttieal 
emditiOR  is  greatly  disorgamised,  the  Sana  bebig  i^eaken-^ 
dl  ia  his^mipd  by  Hiiefartiuie,  and  destitute  of  respectable 
otsuppost  amoDg  hia  subjeota.  T^ese  ciroisn^ 
aie  sMd  la  be  soaoevhat  ameliorated,  though  sa- 
Ihee  in  proniae  than  by  any  thong  being  actually  establish* 
ed.  Theeapital  of  the  sane  naipe  aoquued  in  1818  aa 
of  several  thousand  inhabptanta  on  the  emanci* 
ofthe^tatafrointhelfpdniattaycJBek  it  ia  situated  ina 
idttoy  aurvoundMt  by  tpoontaans,  aad  to  wUeh  the  only  ae- 
ossa^is  by  a  nantew  defile.  That  valley  contains  also  some 
haadfedaof  itfttages,  but  haathe  ohamcter  of  being  unhedU 
thy^.-*4E?hftto^  a  town  and  fi>rt  belonging  to  Odeypoor,  isFortmi  of 
skuaAod^  OK' the  tgp  of  a  hig^  and  nigged  npountain,  abont 
e^lht  mflea  haebcumfef  enoe;  it  ie  reckoned  a  plaoeof  great 
stNBgth.  It  waa  fbv  several  centuriea.  &e  capital  of  a 
peawerM  Bi^epoot  pvinaipality,  and  mudi  eekiiMted  for 
iia  M^ea  and  antiqpiity,  ay  well  as  iBtiength,  wlien  it  was 
taken  by  Akber,  in  )M!K.    R  had  beea  n^  the  posseanon 

'  Memmn  of  George  Thomas, 
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BOOK  of  theMahometfliiB  ata  former  period;  beingtaktfn  firdtby 
XLVIL  ^ii^ii  11(1  Deen,  in  1808 ;  but. does  not  seem,  onekW  oe^ 
casion,  to  have  been  permanently  retained.  It* was.  takem 
and  plundered  again  by  Azim  UshAn,  the  son  of.Aiua^. 
zebe.  In  1818,  when  seen  by  a  British  detadunent, 
it  appeared  naturally  strong,  but  the  works  neglected  and 
decayed,  while  the  surrounding  oountiy,  though  naturally 
fertile,  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition.— ••Kumulnere  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Upper  Indostan.  Sarowy  and' 
Pertaubghur  axe  two  thinly  peopled  and  uncultivated  dis- 
tricts in  the  south-west. 

Basiv  or       We  next  proceed  to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  to  dea- 
THE  Gam*  cribe  the  countries  situated  on  this  mighty  river,  and  its 

tributaries. 
Prannee  of     The  province  of  Malwa  lies  to  the  south  and  a  little  to 
^^^^      the  east  of  Bajepootana,  chiefly  between  the  8Std  and 
Sfith  degrees-of  north  latitude,  bounded  on  the  west  by  6u- 
zerat,  on  the  south  by  the  Nerbuddah  river,  on  the  east  by 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  on  the  north,  by  Biyqpoo* 
tana,  and  Agra.    It  contains  the  sources  of  the  rivers* 
Chumbul,  and  Betwah,  which  fall  into  the  Granges.    It  is  a 
(antral  region  of  considerable  elevation,  with  a  regular  de- 
scent  from  the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  south,  extend* 
ing  along  the  north  side  of  the  J^ferbuddah. .  But  it  is  moie 
fertile  than  the. adjacent  provinces ;  the  soil  <v^i^M«tmg  of  a 
black  mould,  producing  grain,  and  various  vegetables  sub-; 
servient  to  merchandize.     It  produces  some  fruits  which, 
cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  lower  provinces.     The  trade 
is  conducted  by .  land  carriage,  as  the  rivers  are  not  navi- 
gable.   The  exports  are,  cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium,  and 
the  root  of  tlie  JHorinda  ciiiyblia.     This  province. was* 
subdued  both  by  the  Afghin  and  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of : 
Delhi.    In  1707  it  was.  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and> 
in  178S,  they  separated  it  from  the  Mogul  dcmiinioDS, « 
though  several  landholders,  or  Grassias,  like  those  of  Gu<. 
zerat,  continued  to  extort  some  practical  acknowleG^pooent  • 
of  th^  rights  by  more  or  less  violence. 
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eeii%ii0us  to  the!  Nerbuddah  and  Tuptee  men,  the  savage  ^^^^^\ 
phmdering  tribe  called  BheeLs,  live  in  tbe  jun^e  extending  iheBhedL- 
iKstwazd  tO'6u2erat,  where  they  meet  the  CooH^  and  east- 
waid  to  Gundwiina,  il^here  they  eome  in  contact  with  die 
Gonda.  All  these  races  are  averse  to  regular  industry, 
prone  to  r^ipine,  acnd  sometimes  employed  by  native  chirfs 
to  desolate  the  territories  of  their  adversaries.  A  few  of 
them  are  ciEivalry ,  but  the  greater  part  infantry,  armed  with 
bows,  and  almost  naked.  They  profess  the  Hindoo  reli« 
gion,  but  from  ^  their  ignorance,  are  careless  of  the  obser- 
vances connected  with  the  Brahminical  precepts  of  purity.' 
They  had  acquired  a  degree  of  political  consequence  frmn 
their  strength,  when  in  1818  they  were  subdued  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  thdr  duefs  came  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  lead  peaceable  lives,'  and  to  protect  the  property 
cf  others.  After  this,  an  insurrection  of  Arabs  and  Me- 
kiranees,  was  formed  under  an  impostor  boy  named  Eriish- 
na,  who  was  made  to  personate  the  reigning  Raja.  This 
insurrection  was  defeated,  nearly  4000  were  expelled,  be- 
aides  IHMM)  of  Bapoo  Sindia^sMewattiei^  and  Patan8.-.Chan.-  ChudeMe. 
deree,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  very 
ancient^and  was  once  a  place  of  great  splendour.  AbulFa- 
zd  soys  it  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  876  market 
jdaoes,  300  inns,  and  9000  mosques.  It  does  not  now  cor- 
fespaod  to  so  high  a  description,  but  it  contains  a  manufac* 
tore  of  fine  cotton  stuffs.  Seronge  is  a  large  open  town,  senmge. 
In  the  cold  season,  the  thermometer  here  often  descends 
bdow  the  freezing  point,  and  water  freezes  during  the 
night.  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  more  popillous 
than  it  is  now,  though  still  a  flourishing  place.  It  is  one 
of  the  possessions  of  Ameer  Khaii,  a  Pindaree  chief,  for- 
merly a  freebooter,'  but  now  under  obligations  to  abstain 
from  that  mode  of  life.  He  has  several  ass^ments  of 
land,  and  pending' claims  in  Rajiepdotana  and  the  country 
on  the  east  of  the  Chumbul ;  but  Seronge,  and  Tonk  on 
the  Banas,  are  his  principal  possessions. 

The  district  of  Ooj^n  is  fertile.   The  vines  bear  a  second 
crop  of  grapes  in  the  rainy  season,  but  they  are  soiu-.    The 
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^^  «i^  of  Ocgcin,  the  Ori^  dT  Ptoleiilj,  iiteuited  m  a  tart 
^jpUn^  IB  coBfliderad  by  Mm*  Its  the  6^^  ^ 

b  te  iBoclern  ol^Nl&l  of  Ae  dimteitaft  ml^^ 
diaMihratlML  It  fe  adopted  hy  Hkiddo  geogni]|^Mii«id 
aatoaacmefs  as  the  iSnt  mendian.  The  rndderti  loifn  la 
aboiit «  mile  to  the  southward  of  the ancieilt.  Which  ibsald 
to  have  been  deatiojrcd  by  an  earthc^uake  ahout  4hetiflM 
of  Aaja  VicRina£ty%  when  it  was  the  seat  <tf  artl^  -kam* 
itig^  jnd  empire.  Remaias  of  inoietit  widk  aad  pil* 
lars  are  found  bj  digging  iti  the  ait^  of  the  antteat-ei^, 
and  aiBotig  thom  aome  pieoes  of  t^ciod  of  eattmofdiaafy 
hflvdaesa.  The  modetn  tdwil  is  wt  miks  in  eiiciuo&r* 
eme^  anRoimded  by  a  itoob  nvaU  with  rbuifd  towenk  The 
heiises  are  of  Iniok'  with  wobdeti  frames.  The  ehiaf 
fatnldtagB  are  four  i^osqUebi  alid  a  number  of  Hindoo 
temples.  It  also  eontiAas  an  -tetrbtKHBieal  dbfl&pratoi^4 
Tht  waters  of  the  Sipia^  near  the  dty/are'eateemed  sacvedy 


and  Oq|eia  itself  is  a  place  of  pUgnau^ge;  Siadia^s  palaee 
makte  a  petfr  ^gure.  The  population  has  diminiflbed  of 
latfe,  in  (eensequenee  of  many  being  atttabted  by  the  aaighi* 
baoriag  town  of  Indoce,  nhare  Holear  has  fixid  his  eeuity 
fianasrly  migiaitory .  The  officers  lanl  publie  fonclioBariea 
att  ahn^t  the  only  Mahratta  inhabitants  al  0<3gein.  It  ia^ 
in  general,  well  supplied  with  proTiftcnis,  bat  in  1804,  wbna 
visted  by  a  British  embassy,  sevecal  person^  irare  sate 
dnd  aad  dying  of  hunger  in  the  streMs^  These  wtoe  said 
to  be  needy  stratigers,  and  the  inhabitants  were  resiiaiaad 
from  gttring  them  relief  by  die  dread  of  the  oMseq«i^noed 
of  any  appearsaoe  of  supeiflmty.  In  1807,  a  trcisty  iTaa 
ecilieluded  by  the  Britidi  with  Sindia,  by  whidh  he  «i^ 
gaged  to  do  his  utmost  to  effisct  the  extermiaation  of  ihe 
Pibdarees,  but  h»  conduct  was  always  suspicious  till  the 
battle  of  Maheldpoor,  when  the  pow6r  of  Holcsir  wbb  tad^ 
deidy  amrihilated. 

hOm.  tndore  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  chief  bdaring'tfae 

iStanUy  name  of  Hokuur,  who  has  of  late  yettrs  made  a  |;reat 
figure  in  the  wars  of  India,  having  taken  Foeoah  in  1808, 

^f'S^^     and  desolated  the  whole  nrigfabouiing  eduntry.-^BdfMtul 


k  tfatt  Jtafiktl  of  a  m^  niihpbiident  sUfte/  100  Aiiltt  JAODK 
ewt  firmn  Oogfeih^  and  lUBar  a  lake  winsh  abouddi  in^eto^  ..t^™*^. 
mMbb.    This  couBtcy  U  nattinlfy  fertik^  bat  mgkeb- 
ed,  aMd  wmtwi  with  jangle,  whkh  hafe  been  for  some  .. 
yean  a  plkte  %t  nfii^  ft^  all  kiads  ef  banditti,  atad  the 
f«ty  amite  ^  iPindaree  influence    The  town  tod  tsfri^ 
(dty  ate  tMbtttt|Mied  by  a  colony  of  Patanff,  to  whbni  they 
irete  aMgned  by  Auvengsebe.    The  town  is  at  ^xeaent 
deamed  and  ruimmsi     Thw  Nabob  is  tojipurted  by 
Blitidi  alliatiee,  aUtet  having  been  long  of^prased  by  the 
PiMbMas  and  Mahnittae*.-''--Satigor  was  Udcen  by  die  Bii.  Saugor. 
tkh  ftnited  undei"  Crenei^al  ManhaU  in  1818^  and  wan  fboad 
to  exhibit  «Very  li|^earalice  of  kin  opuleat  and  flouiidiii^aiA 
ty^tb^l^^  ill  the  heart  ftf  the  Pind^ypeeeountry.  Thb  whole 
&litat  and  ti«igbbiE>a]^dod  at«  aaturally  etroi^^  and  part 
of  the  a^tai^  fttoe  loquited  to  overawe  ceadral  ladoBtan 
attatiosied  within  the  Ikaiu  of  the  SaUgor  district 

Tbe  iaualitli  eo  well  known  by  th«ir  predatory  i]xniitf4  Aeeoimi  of 
woaa  uadar  the  natneof  Pindareea  at  first  oteufded  a  nnatt  ^  ^^"^^^ 
j^oftiOM  hi  tbe  eeUth  of  theMaiwaproviKe,  but  aftarwaxdi 
ctMMied  tt>  the  oMtire,  and  seemed  in  a  ftur  way  of  seoa 
damrthig  the  whole*  Tlninaaie Was  originally  apt>lied  to 
ahMly  of  mving  eavidry  which  aecompanied  the  Feshwa^s 
aianasw  When  tbe  Periiwa  ceased  to  interfere  wkh  any 
tttfUory  to  the  north  of  the  Necbuddah»  leaving  that  pof ^ 
tioa  of  tbe  Mahiatta  bmpii^  lb  Sindia  and  Holdsr,  tba 
fhldai  m li  divided  into  tv^  partiee,  aeoovding  aa  they  aa4 
tatthed  thamsilvea  to  die  fortunes  of  the  on6  or  the  other  off 
dtese^dtefsw  AllthePindareeleaderB^andniokitof  themen, 
were  Mahometans^  but  they  admitted  all  sects  into  their 
bady^  anl  lbfasi>d  a  geneNd  nudeusfor  vagabond  aiiddis* 
aflfetted  perac^  till  dieeleuMfcits  of  ootifusbn  and  desthi(^ 
tiea  waee  gradually  ao  eoncentrated  as  to  form  a  drcadfu 
soo^f^  tie  Indk.  Like  die  early  Mahrattas,  they  systa. 
BM^caUy  ^fMeeu«0d  a  war  of  j^under  and  detaatation  ^ 

•  See  Fi^kMp*8  XttlMtYe  of  the  Politkel  and  Military  Tnuuactions  of  Bi- 
tidi  India,  under  the  adminiKiation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  from  Id 3 
to  1S1!B,  p.  ^1,  &c 
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BOOK  all  their  neiglibours,  and  were  recently  aoquking  the  goiW 
...........  solidated  form  of  one  or  more  organized  states.    They 

^^ .  lived  in  societies  of  one  or  two  hundred.    When  an  enter- 

their  ope.  pEising  leader  determined  on  a  plundering  expedition^  he 
^'^^'^      invited  the  ndighbouring  Thokdais^  as  the  chiefs  wei« 
called.     The  power  of  the  leader  was  not  hereditary,  but 
founded  entirely  on  the  respect  paid  to  his  talent  and  ent«r« 
prise.  The  submisrion  paid  to  him  was  partial,  ^u^t  when 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy^s  country,  when  the  side  return  of 
the  party  depended  on  their  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders* 
They  moved  in  some  measure  at  random,  their  previous  in- 
formation being  seldom  correct.   The  only  object  in  the  ar* 
rangement  of  their  movements  was  to  l^eep  together.  There 
was  nothing  systematic  either  in  the  attacks  which  they  made, 
or  in  the  division  of  the  plunder,  excq>t  that  a  part  of  the 
latter  was  set  apart  for  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  be. 
hind  taking  charge  of  the  horses.  They  were  excellent  riders; 
.    their  arms  were  swords  and  spears :  fire  arms,  though  they 
esteemed  them  for  their  execution,  they  disliked  as  too  cub^ 
bersome.   Nothing  generous  or  brave,  but  every  thing  that 
was  both  mean  and  desperate,  characterised  their  proceed* 
ings.     To  secure  plunder  by  all  means,  and  when  attack- 
ed to  escape  in  the  securest  manner,  were  their  only  objects* 
They  undertook  long  joumies  of  two  or  three  months, 
through  the  midst  of  armed  enemies.    In  1814,  their 
strength  was  estimated  at  81,000.   In  the  northern  Circars, 
the  devastation  which  they  made,  and  the  plunder  which 
they  carried  off,  were  immense.   They  put  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  to  make  th«n  dis- 
close their  treasures,  and  many  were  barbaroaaly  murdered. 
Thmcnp.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  convert  all  the  finest  part  of  !&« 
tia  into  a  desert,  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of  the  JBri. 
ish  government  to  put  an  end  to  so  formidable  a  smes  of 
atrocities.    The  Marquis  of  Hastings  took  the  fiold  against 
tlem  in  October,  1817,  and,  by  a  well  concerted  combinar* 
tbn  of  movements,  directed  to  their  native  haunts  as  to 
a  bentre,  he  expelled  them  by  the  end  of  November.     In 
tteir  attempts  to  take  refuge,  partly  with  Sindia,  and  part* 
]y  with  some  subordinate  neighbouring  chiefs,  they  were 
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difitppoiiited.    AnrangeiBenu  ^rese  afterwaltb  made,  by  BOOK 
which  tboee  of  their  cnra  chiefs  who  surrendered  were  ^^ 


provided  for  as  peaceable  cultivators  or  proprietors,  in 
districts  not  fitted  by  any  natural  strength  to  cherish 
their  hiwless  habits;  and  this  serious  dao^r  has  thus 
been  crushed.  India  is  a  country  peculiarly  liaUe  to  thctocf 
iirq^olar  m^M''*"^^i"g  combinations,  which  fh>m  time  to 
time  require  to  be  put  down,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they 
attain  a  strength  so  formidable  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Pindarees,  and,  under  the  preventive  measures  now 
adopted  in  that  country,  sudh  a  power  is  not  likely  again 
toarise. 

On  the  nonh  of  Malwah,  between  Bajepodtana  on  the  PMfinca  «f 
vest  and  Oude  on  the  east,  and  bounded  on  the  north  ^8^ 
aide  by  Delhi,  is  the  province  of  Agra.     In  its  western 
andiKratbem  parts,  this  province  is  hilly  and  jungly ;  the 
lest  is  open,  flat,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.     The  climate 
is,  generally^  speaking,  temperate,  but  in  winter  it  is  really 
coU ;  and  during  the  hot  Winds  of  summer,  though  these    . 
are  not  of  long  duration,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  espe* 
cially  in  the  hiUs.     The  Jumna,  the  Chiunbul,  the  Gan- 
ges, and  several  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Sinde  and  the 
Eohany,  flow  through  this  province ;  yet  it  is  not  well 
supplied  with  water.     To  the  n<Hrth  of  the  Chumbul,  and 
on  the  western  frontia',  during  the  dry  season,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  and  permanent  rivers, 
water  for  agriculturad  uses  is  procured  from  wells.    The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the 
crops  of  which  articles  are  annually  increasing  in  those 
portions  which  are  immediately  imder  British  jurisdiction; 
iu  those  whieh  remain  subject  to  native  chiefs,  agriculture 
is  far  behind.     The  territory  between  the  Ganges  and 
[     Jumna,  which  is  called  the  Doab,  is  particolarly  fertile, 
ud  exports  indigo,  sugar  and  cotton.     It  is  more  thinly 
peopled  than  Bengal  and  the  more  flourishing  provinces. 
The  population  may  be  estimated  at  six  millions,  of  which 
the  Doabeh  dii^tricts  under  British  rule  comprehend  a  eonri- 
durable  proportion.     The  natives  are  a  handsome  and  ro- 
voL.  III.  a 
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BQQK  ty^^  ''Kse.  ^Iie  Hiadoo  is  the  prevdKng  religioB^  tft^oglt 
XlVll.  iii^  Mihttnetens  hssre  ruled  here  skioe  the  eighteenth  oen- 
lur  jT*  Th^  language  ib  cemmoti  use  is  the  Hiiidost«iee  t 
the  Pernttn  k  used  for  public  docuioents^  aud  aholB  ooH- 
tenatixm  among  the  higher  classes  of  Ae  Mahometans;. 
The  Agra  diBta:ict  of  ^s  proviuce  is  notmous  for  the  fte- 
quenoy  of  higbw»y  robbery,  wh}<^  it  betiered  to  be  con* 
ig^ed  al  or  encouraged  by  the  Zemindars,  though  undl^r 
the  Britisb  jurisdiction.  Robbers,  indeed,  easily  escape 
iPoA  Ae  latter  into  the  .territories  of  native  ehiefe,  wbafe-, 
alk^  CQinmittiBg  a  robbery-,  tliey  find  a  secure  asylum. 
CUjof  The  ci^  of  Agra  occupies  a  wide  plain  on  the  norti^ 

^^^  west  side  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  It 
is  supposed  t9  have  faeea  the^  Urth-plaoe  of  die  Avatar, 
dr  incanmtaoii  of  Vishau,  und^  the  Mune  of  Paraste  Ra- 
ma^  whose  conquests  extended  to  Ceylon.  According  to 
liefienthakr,  it  is  seven  milea  hmg^  and  three  broad  K  It 
is  to  the  Emperor  Akber  Aat  it  owes  its  splendour  i  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Akber*Abad.  Only  a  £sw  monuments 
Pthn  of  of  it  are  left,,  among  which  is  the  palace  of  Akbei^  one 
^^^'  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Asia.  It  stands  on  an  eminenee ; 
its  wallaof  red  granite  present  the  appearance  of  a  angle 
Uookof  8tone%  extending  in  a  crescent  shape  idongthe 
mer  side^  leaving  between  itp  walls  imd  the  water,  a  beaeii 
wfaic^  is  used  ao  A  haribour)  wherenumerous  trading  barks 
and  pleasure  boats.  are-oontinuaHy  sarinBgi  Three  days 
m  the  week,  the  gMttt  square  of  Ae.  palace^  phmted  with 
ae^ral<  rows  of  eritetri  plqne-trees,  id  emj^yed  as  st  mar- 
k0t  fdaojS^  Bound  this  square  a  ftoe  gallery  extend^  itnd 
at  regular  distances  are  six  triumj^id  aithes  of  entrance, 
hading  fropi  the  same  number  of  spaci64i»  streets;  TRfe 
middle  of  the  square  is  ornamented  ^A  a  stone  Statue  of 
an  dephant  emitting  a  stream  of  water  from  his  trunk. 
The  palace  has  two  inunense  giAeries,  adorned  witbtwen- 
ty^Mir-  douUe  columns  of  white  marble,  with  pedestals  of 

•    •  L  tab.  T;  No.  t. 

%ViJMiy»,  Oi4»tiM.NIniw  Oi^NKta,  TIs  Se&  (TH  dei  Btandb  Mo- 


Uue  gtanfe  tfnd  MpiUift  of  jrelbyvir  mils.     TUe  noique  BOOK 

Modgirig  id  tb^  pEifeee  is  entirciy  of  niies^  aiMl  ra»mbles  ^i^Vli. 

a  caricet  erf  pr^gcimis  felibk  *.    In  lh«  interior  df  tlie  apart*  ^ 

im%  gold>  raaible,  ittd  scidptiires  ex^ettted  in  red,  yeU 

bv,  and  UMk8tdfi^,o(!air  every  wlier^  ia  the  greatest  prb-     . 

fizm>]i.    Aouiid  th^  geeM  paliiee,  seten  small  siarble  pa. 

\Btt^  fhr  the  use  of  ike  pnnces^  are  tax^ged  in  sjmmecri^ 

ol  <mlet.^-At  a  fitlle  distance  ftom  tiie  citadel  is  the  great  The 

mosque  of  Aki^r,  a  building  superior  td  fhe  fknoua^^"^* 

aosqii<^  <rf  Sbliman  at  Ganstantiiiople.    Its  red  giaaic^ 

trsDs  ^  eocHMkA  irith  plates  of  gMy  and  a  coraic^ 

nms  albiig  the  fe^iindad^j     Tbe  itaosque  df  Aurttigaifbe^ 

<tt  the  river  tide,  is  support^  hj  Upwards  «€  a  huttdfed 

co!umn5.-A.Attiong  the  mau^lifruriiS  with  which  thift  iJity  is  Mausoiet, 

aMted  kr^  ikti/^  tff  Akbfer  aiid  Shedii J^lian^  of  astotiirfli  ^ 

ii^  size  and  gra^^dtm* ;  but  surpassed  bjr  i^t  <if  the  fath^j 

in-lav  of  Jehan,    tlfe  oekbmt^  Nt^   Jehan  Beguni^ 

It  ts  kept  iii  repair  by  th^  Bhgltsh.     Oh  every  Mte  we 

neet  wiffi  Magnificent  ga^enis.     laf  ihi  time  of  Tidkitfa^ 

ler,  tter6  was  at  Ag^  a  Jesuideal  eollc^^  amd  a  Chrisciaii 

(mrjing-grouiid,-  wi^  a  irast  rai^ted  biidying,  «h6  walla 

rfthi^bwerieji^iSnted  with  all  sorts  of  flowersv  trtiile  a 

^mtm  of  i^eet-^toted  leister  played  by  ihieht  idd^.  Agtu 

otice  owed  imi6h  ef  its  ifouHrifing  condition  to  the  indti^ 

^  4  its  hihdbitantS.     The  city  ireA  fllted  with  sidre- 

'HtM^  work-shops^,  sfde-^^liops,  atid  market  places.     Its 

t^e  faa^  greatly  declined,  yet  it  still  cMtians  a  gi^at  nttm^ 

^  of  merfehibits^  both  natiTO  and  for^gn.     Legoux  de 

^  ttiy*.  It  may  contain  8M,M0  ildittbitants.    TMs 

°}ust  be  itn  exaggeration,  and  so  indeed  are  tb^  accounts 

often  grren  of  its  present  infaginfieencfe'.     The  Englkh  aou 

tounts  redtice  it  to  60,00*.     TKis  city  had  the  hmour  of  Family  of 

giving  Krth  to  Abul  Fazel,  prime  minister  of  Akber,  and'^^*~*^"^ 

anthor  of  the  Ayeen  Ackbery,  dr  Statistical  Account  of 

hdoBtan.    A  lineal  descendant  at  this  mcritoriotiS  Vi- 

'  Lifoude  Fbis,  Emi,  L  p.  174. 
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BOOK  zier  rended;  and  probaUy  Still  reades  here^  KuslaphaKhan, 
^^^^^'  living  on  a  pension  which  he  has  recdived  under  the  suooes- 
siye  rulers  of  the  country.  The  GaUo»Mahrattan  adnwnis- 
tration' reduced  that  pension  to  ilteenrupees,  L.!,  lOs.  per 
anmim.  In  1818,  th^  British  government  assigned  him 
fifty  rupees  per  month.— Agra,  with  the  rest  of  the  pco- 
vinoe,  fell  under  the  sway  dT  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  con^ 
'  tinned  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattaa  till  1808,  whoi  it 
surrendered  to  Lc»d  Lake.    Among  the  artillery  cap. 

Gicirtgim  tured  .was  one  enormous  pece  called  th^  great  gun  of 

ofAgm.  Agra,  twenty*tbree  inches  in  calibre,  fourteen  feet  two 
indies  in  length,  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  muzzle 
eleven  lind  an  half  inches;  we^ht  of.  the  gun>  96^600 
*  pounds ;  die  ball  of  cast  iron  which  it  recaved  w^hed 
'  1500  pounds.  In  an  attempt  made  toconvey  it  to  Cal« 
Gutta,'it  broke  thkough  the  raft  and  sunk  into  the  river>  in 
the  bed  of  which  it  pit>bably  still  remidns. 

Fnttipoor.  /  The  town  of  Fnttipbor,  to  the  south-west  of  Agra,  owed 
its  lustre  to  Akber.^  It  has  a  stone  wall  oi  great  extent, wluch 
seems  nev^  to  have  been  filled  with  buildings.  .,  The  only 
monument  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Selim  Cheestee,  by  whose 
prayers  the  empress  of  Akber  became  pregnant  of  a  son^ 
wh^  when  bom,  was  called  Selim  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
and,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Jehangeer. 

MtOamu  Mathnra,  diirty  miles  N.N.W.  from  Agni>  is  celebrated 
as  the  seete  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Krishna, 
It  was  destroyed  by  Mahmood  of  Ghizr^  in  1018.  It 
was  afterwards  In^iH  and  adorned  with  many  rich 
temples,  the  meet  magnificent  of  wbictt  was  erected  by 
Raja  Beer  Singh  Deo  of  Oorcl^  This  temple  was  razed 
by  Aurengeebe,  who  erected  a  mosque  with  the  mammals 
'  '  on  the  qpot*  In  the  fort  are  still  tO'be  se^n  the  remains 
of  an  observatory  biult  by  Bajah  Jeysingh.of  Jyeoagur. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  govemmeAt,  this  place 
experienced  many  misfortunes,  and,  among  others,  a  gene- 
ral  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  orders  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdalli  in  1756.  At  the  end  of  the  dghteenth  Gen* 
tury,  it  was  the  head  quarters  of  Greneral  Perron,  the 
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French  oonuiiander  of  the  Smdia  Mahrattas*    It  was  taken  BOOI^ 
bjr  Lord  Lake  in  1803.    It  is  a  great  raKvtctf  Hindoo  vo- ^^^^'^ 


taiies.  Here  a  multitude  <^  sacred  monkeys  of  large  size  stend 
aiefedby  the  hand' of  superstition  at  the  pidilic  expense.  ""^"^Uf"* 
In  1808^  two  yotti^  Englidi  officers  having  inadvertently 
lired  at  one  of  these  revered  proteges,  were  immediately 
amOed  by  an  overwhelming  mob  of  priests  and  worship- 
pen,  and^  in  maldng  thdr  escape  over  the  liver  on  an  de- 
pbant,  were  drowned.  The  fish  in  tliis  part  of  the  Jumna 
ire  equally  respected,  and  are  said  to  come  to  the  sur^ 
bee  in  expectation  of  being  led. 

In  the  Doab,  in  the  district  of  Etawek,  is  the  city  of  XaootK] 
Imqe,  which  was  a  place  of  great  renown,  and  the  ca- 
pital  of  apoweiful  emfnre  at  the  period  of  the  Mahometan 
imranoiL  But  it  is  now  completely  fallen.  The  completion 
of  its  nusfortunes  was  in  1761,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Mihrattas.  It  is  now  aheap  of  rums  concealed  under  rank 
JQogle,  a  retreat  for  robbers  and  criminals  of  every  des- 
tnptioD.  No  buildings  of  any  importance  remain:  the  brick 
nils  sregomg  rapidly  to  decay.  Hindoo  ooins^with  the 
tgines  of  dmties,  are  sometimes  found  among  the  rubbish. 

Fumlckabad,  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  met- Funooka- 
ctntile  emporium  of  the  ceded  districts  of  the  neigh-^"^ 
boarfaood,  contained  in  1811  a  population  ci  66,800^ 
vUdi  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  an  the  increase.    Guar  FortnMor 
iior,  sbout  seventy  miles  south  from  the  city  of  Agra,  ^^'^^'^ 
in  tins  district,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
is  Indostan.     It  is  built  on  a  detached  rock  840  feet  high, 
nd  perpoidicular  all  round  $  its  length  is  a  mile  and  a 
Uf,  bat  its  greatest  breadth  not  more  than  300  yards. 
A  stone  panpet  extends  all  round  dose  to  the  brow  of  the 
m.    Within  the  summit  of  this  fort,  are  large  natural 
ctres,   which  contain  a  never^ailing  supply  of  excel- 
k&t  Water.     The  town,  placed  along  the  east  side  of  the 
lull)  is  large,  well  inhaUted,  and  contains  many  good 
iMKues  of  stone,  which  the  neighbouring  hills  furnish  in 
^'nnidanee.     This  has  always  been  a  place  of  great  coo- 
Nqueaee.    Under  the  Moguls  it  was  used  as  a  state,  pri^ 

g3 
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■DM,  vbete  tlie  otMaxk>tu  ■eabum  of  ibe  n^  tmdiy 
liven  eaafiiwd.  It  «»  ukcabr  tkr  lUnBHtaMin  II97 
•Ikrr  &  Kxt^  sic^e.  «nd  a^sam  hj  the  *ytiM  in  133$. 
In  1319^  after  hxvic^  becB  100  yoB  b  tJw  poKwoo  of  the 
HTiffaw.  it  Tae>»l  ta  BsaboB  La&,  t^Mnr  «f  Delhi. 
I«  l$iii  it  i:^^  ^acnmi  W  Abui  FmcI  m  ifae  bead  tQwn 
•f  a  tik^rvL  I:  ^^i  1 » iidu  ^k  nider  ibe  Mfhmftag. 
It  » iSiMMaMi  x^ie^aHUK.  ««£  mm  ofi^  shaded  gin^rprg. 
la  ITStf  X  w  SUA  av  ««piK  ad  *"'~*f^  by  the 
fcTt~>A  solv  3Bti^  ILqor  Ptimihii  ;  die  ^r^ffrng  party 
%w<jt£  ':f>»:i-i  TV  Cxm.  BiBK.  trnttber  to  tbe  c^Ipbrated 
It  anawindtepoMeMiuurfDow- 
I  was  fix- 
■  &aB  d^  IbrtRSB,  where 

:  the  014 


I X  b^  W.  hvn  Agra,  ia  tbe 
fe  bami  hy  the  Jauts,  who 
wi,  ihnwgh  of  4  Iqw  caate, 
>B&tai7  habit*.     The 
at  ineaest  to  the  for-, 
baa  be  hMi  more  than  once 
of  tmtie%  joiniiig  enemies 
Iter  frieqd&hip, 
■ndat  aBJanre.     fie  ie  < 


■  kr  <■«  was,  and  pledges  of  h^ 
s<f  s^HBiini,  are  odv  eUcte^ 
u^  die  fvorinee  of  2)plhi. 
r^  Xtea  aat  «^vr^  suaraad  fivadlr  tdatiwu  with  th^ 
H  I  ii  iiii  MJi  in     la  181 1,  after  borig  for 
■  -iC  «tac&  ^cxa^^nent,  be  waa  aeiz^ 
wmt-tmaa  to  pnecute  his  Mabom^tovi 
c  mmim  mts  of  nolnice  aod  oittn^g^ 
■ht  me  pcKH  of  wwdtip,  and  cuttii^ 
m:f  «f  ae  4e«*ee».     This  reli^oup 
e*:.  w^Ktd  miiectaaiaiBt,  wuj  practict^ 
^«  W  Bnbsb  aueipostioa.    BindxiQ^ 
.  M  dK  JaMa,  is  a  (dace  "^VtinVpy 
1 


» 
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<iid  temples,  and  a  tree  held  ia  great  zevei!ence  by  the  BOOK 

inhAatfd  by  hennit%  and  oetaganai  towers  wh^re  the  pil. 
gdma  aasemUe  to  bathe.  .Ajollong  the  inhatntante  are  maoj 
BmiUJaift  or  Indian  monks,  and  some  female  vettals :  both 
ot  tbam  go  alflftost  naked,  and  live  in  dark  straw-lroofed 
fldb,  weaaiag  three  ydibw  dtiripes  tm  their  foreheads. 

Ascending  the  Jiunm^  we  enter  the  imperial  province  of  J^^^^^^  ^ 
DeUiiy  to  the  north  of  Agra  and  Aiiyen^er^  bounded  on  the 


west  by  Adjemere  and  Lahore;  on  the  north  by 
and  the  mountainous  countries;  and  on  the  east  by  the  same 
ooimtiie9»and  the  proyinee  of  Oude.  Several  territo^iesin 
this  province  were  in  1803  assigned  by  the  British  to  the 
wappatt  of  the  decayed  representative  of  the  Mogul  fia^ 
nily^  and  the  revenue  is  eoUected  under  the  superinten- 
denee  of  the  English  reudent  at  Delhi.  It  has  gradu- 
ally  increased,  and  after  supporting  the  royal  household, 
a  surplus  remains  applicable  to  general  purposes*  Thicipro- 
finee  has  less  natural  fertility  than  Agra,  but  is  better 
cultivated.  It  yields  three  crops  of  rice  in  the  year. 
Much  of  it  is  still  uncultivated,  but  the  places  fully 
subjected  to  British  administration  are  rapidly  improving* 
It  IB  in  contemplation  to  open  a  great  canal  of  irrigatkfi, 
wlueh  fbrmeriy  existed,  but  has  of  late  years  been  choked 
up.  The  districts  subject  to  native  chiefs,  though  also 
somewhat  improved,  are  comparatively  neglected,  in  eofiae^ 
quenee  of  the  leuds^hich  prevail  among  them.  Thepc^u* 
lation  of  this  province  do^  not  exceed  eight  millions, 
coB^athig  of  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  Seiks,  the  latter 
ieli|poift  being  prevalent  in  the  north  west. 

Th0  dty  of  Delhi  is  in  Lat  SST  4ff  N.  and  Long,  77*  City  of 
S'  ^  OB  the  West  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.    It  was  cal-  ^^*^ 
led  Indrapraihs  prior  to  the  Mahometan  invasicm,  and 
wm  enren  then  a  city  of  great  fame  and  mi^nitude.    In[ 
tb^  daya  of  its  splendoui^  it  occupied  an  extent  of  twenty 
It    has   only  one  street  in  a  line  parallel   ta 

>  TicfsnUialer,  I.  141. 
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BOOK  Buskf  wheire  the  obEjpxipDfi  joembfn  of  the  TQyfi\  fiuoUy 
^^^^^'  weie  confined.    It  was  taken  by  4ie  Mi^boogetfo^  in  1197 


after  a  lopg  aie^^juid  iigiun  by  tli^  4%bfiiis  in  183^. 
In  1519,  after  havipg  been  100  ye^rp  14  tbe  poflfefpiqa  of  the 
Huuloo09  it  yielded  tq  Ibrehim  Lgdi,  eipperc^^  of  Delhi. 
In  1582  it  is  deaeribed  by  Abul  Fazel  m  the  b?ad  tpwn 
of  a  district  It  aftervards  came  i^l^r  the  M^^uratta^ 
It  ifl  deemed  inipregnable»  yet  hiu  pften  chapged  mafters. 
In  1780  it  was  taken  by  surprise  fuad  escalade,  by  tbe 
British  troops  under  Major  Fopham ;  the  storming  party 
being  headed  by  Capt  Bruoe,  brother  ta  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  now  in  the  possesflioa  of  Dow- 
Jel  Baw  Sindia,  whose  camp,  fonneriy  itinerwt}  W9s  fif- 
ed at  a  short  distance  south-west  from  thip  fprtreps,  where 
a  second  city  has  consequently  risen,  purpfuwng  the  0I4 
one  in  size  and  populatikm. 

Bhiutpoor.  Bhurtpoor,  thirty-one  miles  N.  by  W.  firam  Agra,  is  Uie 
capital  of  an  independent  state  formed  by  the  Jauts,  who 
originally  came  from  Mooltan,  and,  though  of  4  low  caste, 
assumed  higher  claims  on  adopting  militaiy  habits.  The 
Bhurtpoor  Baja  owes  his  situation  at  present  to  the  fb^- 
bearaace  of  the  English,  to  whom  he  has  more  than  once 
proved  an  unwilling  observer  of  treaties^  joining  eoeraies 
from  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  greater  ^ri^;)dfihip, 
or  a  more  respectable  independent  alKance.  He  is  cpnse- 
quently  less  powerful  than  he  once  was,  and  pledge^  of-  his 
fidelity,  and  even  testimonies  of  subnussioni  a^  now  exacted- 

Madieny.  Macherry^  is  a  Raja-ship  adjoining  the  province  of  Pelbi* 
The  Raja  has  always  maintained  friendly  relaticms  with  the 
British,  on  whom  he  is  dependent  In  181 1,  after  b^i^g  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  he  was  seized 
with  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  persecute  his  Mabomistaii 
subjects  by  the  mo^t  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  outrage^ 
destroying  their  tombs  and  places  of  worship,  and  cutting 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  devotees.  This  religious 
phrenzy  was,  however,  placed  under  restraint,  and  practici^ 
toleration  re-establii^d  by  British  interposition.  Bindro^ 
bap,  or  Bendrabad,  on  the  Junuia,  is  a  place  oontoumif 
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)ld  to&plfis,  and  a  tree  1^  in  greiit  iev€i?iioe  by  the  ^>8^ 
Bin^xif  ^  Along  tb^  river  theis  are  many  amall  ahttj^Xsk 
inhgbked  by  hermit^  and  <icti^onal  towers  whoe  the  piL- 
gam  ataemhle  to  birthe>  Annong  the  inhabitants  are  many 
BMg4%«r  Indian  monks,  and  some  female  veMab  t  both 
of  tbem  go  abnoat  naked,  and  live  in  dark  stiaw-lroofed 
fldB^ireaiiiiiP  three  jtHoW  stripes  oa  their  foreheads. 

Aaceoding  the  Jumnl^  we  enter  the  imperial  provinoe  of  Pkovfa^t  of 
Delhi,  to  the  north  of  Agra  and  Adjemer^  bounded  on  the 


west  by  Adjemere  and  Lahore;  on  the  north  by  Lahore 
ladthemountainDusewntries;  and  on  the  east  fay  the  same 
eooDtne?)  and  the  provinee  of  Oude.  Several  territories  in 
dik  province  were  in  1808  assigned  by  the  British  to  the 
aqfort  of  the  decayed  representative  of  the  Mogul  £ei- 
valj^  and  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the  superinten- 
deoce  of  the  English  resident  at  DelhL  It  hais  gradu* 
lilj  inereased,  and  after  supporting  the  royal  housdicid, 
a  WTj^us  remains  applicable  to  general  purpose^.  This  pro- 
vince has  less  natural  fertility  than  Agra,  but  is  better 
cullivsted.  It  yields  three  cn^  of  rice  in  the  year. 
Hud^  of  it  is  still  uncultivated,  but  the  places  fully 
nbjeeted  to  British  administration  are  rapidly  improving. 
It  IB  ia  contemplation  to  open  a  great  canal  of  irrigation, 
vliidi  formerly  existed,  but  has  of  late  years  been  choked 
^  The  districts  sul:ject  to  native  chiefs,  though  also 
somewhat  improved,  are  comparatively  neglected,  in  eo^xse^ 
quence  of  the  feuds  which  prevail  among  them.  The  fopu^ 
latiOQ  of  this  province  does  npt  exceed  ei^t  millions, 
coastftiDg  of  Hindoos,  Mahcnnetans,  and  Seiks,  the  latter 
^difpaa  b^g  prevalent  in  the  north  west 

Tli0  city  of  Delhi  is  in  Lat  29*  40"  N.  aad  Long.  77*  City  of 
SKqbl  the  West  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.     It  was  cal-  ^^ 
^  Indmpraths  prior  to  the  Mahometan  invasion,  and 
wai  even  then  a  dty  of  great  fame  and  mi^gnitude.    Im 
^  dqrs  of  its  qikndour,  it  occupi^  an  extent  of  twenty 
nuidt    It   has   only  <»ie  street  in  a  line  parallel   to 

*  TufsmhakTi  L  lil. 
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BOOK    Aeriyer.    In  1788  it  was  sacked  by  Nadir  Sfaah,  and 

Iff  VlT  •' 

•  ed  of  its  treasuries,  which  were  valued  at  more  than  ten  mil* 
Mons,  among  which  were  splendid  coUections  of  diamondB,  a 
durone  of  massive  gold  studded  with  predous  stones,  and  sta- 
tues of  elephants  in  chased  gold.  The  Afghfins  and  Mali- 
rattas  have  comjdeted  its  destruction.  SdU  according  to  Le- 
goux  de  Flaix,  it  contained  ip  his  time  ipore'thw  1,700,000 
inhabitants,  but  its  population  is  considered  by  its  present 
masters  as  only  between  150,000,  and  200,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  one  inhabited  by  natives^  called 
Indooanee,  the  other  by  Mussulmans,  and  called  Mogola- 
B«ad]ii0b  nee;  the  latter  is  the  most  handsome.  The  finest  build- 
PalMe.  ing  contained  in  it  is  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Jumna  ; 
it  is  built  of  red  granite  of  a  tasteful  architecture ;  its 
length  is  1000  yards,  and  its  breadth  60O.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  10,500,000  rupees,  (^1,050,000.)  The  rooms 
glitter  with  gilding,  azure,  and  all  sorts  of  ornaments.  The 
stables  are  capable  of  holding  10,000  horses.  Even  the  kit- 
chens were  like  drawing  rooms.  The  Djenana,  or  palace  of 
the  princesses,  communicated  with  that  of  the  emperor  by  a 
gallery.  On  the  opponte  nde  of  the  river  was  the  Selim- 
s^rey  palace,  the  residence  of  the  brothers  and  near  kin  of  the 
emperor,  kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  imprisonment  Three 
other  sumptuous  palaces  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  GodaiiS  Koielar. 
The  walls  of  the  great  saloon  are  ornamented  with  crys- 
tal, and  a  lustre  of  black  crystal  of  admirable  workman* 
ship  hangs  from  the  ceiling;  so  that  when  lighted  up, 
the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  coidagration. 
^  ^  Here  Legoux  tells  us,  the  "  peacock  Arone^  was  still  pre- 
served ".  This  throne,  says  that  author,  is  of  an  oval 
form^  placed  under  a  palm  tree  which  overshadows  it  with 
its  foliage ;  a  peacock,  perched  on  one  of  the  large  palmat- 
ed  leaves,  stretches  its  wings  to  cover  the  perspnage  who 
is  seated  on  the  throne.  The  palm  tree  and  peacock  are 
of  gold ;  so  thin  and  delicate  are  the  feathers  and  the 
leaves,  that  they  seem  to  wave  and  tremble  with  the  slight* 

*  See  hii  JBmj  on  Indoetan,  I.  193. 
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est  fareath'  of  wind.  The  tail  and  wings  of  the  peacock  BOOK 
^tter  with  superb  emeralds.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  ^^^^^' 
k  partly  executed  in  Golconda  diamonds,  and  it  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature.  Modem  Delhi  contains  many  good 
houses,  mostly  of  brick.  The  observatory  is  in  its  vicini^ 
^.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah,  but  has 
been  repeatedly  plundered^-— Among  the  most  splendid  me« 
morials  ci  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  Shah  Jehan  is 
the  well  belonging  to  die  Jumna  Mojeed  or  mosque. 
The  water  is  raised  by  complicated  machinery,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  reservoirs,  to  the  area  of  the  mosque.  It  becomes 
an  object  not  only  of  great  convenience^  but  sometimes  of 
necessi^  to  the  whole  inhaUtants  of  the  <nty.  The  conse- 
quences of  its  having  gone  into  disrepair  were  very  dis- 
treasiiig  during  the  hot  season  in  1809,  and  it  was  subset 
quoitly  put  in  order  at  the  expense  of  the  British  go- 
vernments-Such is  the  veneration  with  which,  from 
political  habit,  the^ty  of  Delhi  is  viewed,  that  many  of 
the  native  princes  still  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  being  the 
ofiital  of  their  supreme  govemmeat*  The  coin  is  in  some 
places  struck  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  Some 
have  applied  to  the  present  representative  of  the  family  for 
eonfinnation  in  their  respective  possessions ;  an  enqpty  ce- 
remany,  which  the  British  policy  does  not  encourage,  whilst 
others  apply  for  favour  and  acknowledgment  to  the  British 
power,  chiefly  in  conrideration  of  their  now  having  posses- 
sion of  the  Mogul  metropolis^ 

Nine  miles  south-west  from  Delhi  there  is  a  remarkably  pmu  of 
di^ant pillar  S4A  feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  in-^"^^'^^ 
tended  as  a  minaret  to  a  mosque  which  was  never  built :  it 
goes  under  the  name  of  Cuttub  Minar. 

Bewary,  fifty  miles  S.  W.  from  Delhi,  is  a  town,  with  Rcwmj. 
a  dktrict  of  the  same  name,  formerly  given  to  the  Baja 
of  Bhurtpoor,  but  resumed  by  the  British  on  account 
of  his  infidelity  to  his  engagements  in  their  cause.  It 
is  now  a  secure  and  considerable  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce carried  on  with  Delhi,  in  that  direction,  which  is 
great  and  constant. 

'  Elphinstone. 
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BOOK       Pftiiiput*  fifty  miles  N.  by  W»  from  Defiii^  was  foiv 
^LYJl'  ineriy  at.grcftt  oommeiacial  emporiumi  but  baa  Buffiared 

Panipat.  9ev9l^ly  itoisk  the  poliCtcal  confuflion  which  so  long  de- 
solated the  country*  It  is  fSamous  as  the  scae  of  two 
of  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  in  India;  one  ia 
ICftSf  betwem^L  the  Sultan  Bauber  and  Ibrahim  Lodi,  the 
A%ban  emperor  of  Oe^,  in  which  the  latter  was  defieated 
and  slaii^  in  canaequeace  of  which  the  dynasty  of  Timour 
^Qused  the  throne ;  the  second  took  plaoe  in  1751,  between 
Ahmed  Sbak  Abdalli^  king  of  the  Afgb&ns,  and  the  Mah- 
rattaffy  under  the  Bhow  Sidasiva.  The  latter  were  touted 
with  immense  slaughter ;  40^000  prisoners  were  takAi ;  out 
of  £00^000  persons,  including  men,  women^  and  chikbeiiy 
who  imposed  the  Mahratta  camp^  the  greater  part  ware 
kilted:  many  were  deliberately  put  to  death  in  oold  blood 
by  the  Afgh&ns;  and  many  who  attempted  to  escape  were 
slain  by  the  neighbouring  Zemindars. 

fiohileund.  That  part  of  the  provinoe  of  Delhi  which  lies  to  the  eaal 
of  the  Ganges  is  called  Bohiiound,  beii^  foErmedy  posaea* 

The  Boba-  sed  by  ia  race  called  Rohillas,  originally  of  the  Yooaolaej 

^  Afghdn  jtribe^  who  migrated  hither  about  the  bq;inniiig  cdF 

the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  a  handsome  and  tail 
ra^  of  a  winter  complexbn  than  the  mooe  southeriy  inha>* 
bi^ants  of  Indi%  courageous  and  hardy^  and  conjoin  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  with  thoee  of  arms.  They  were 
united  under  a  distinct  leader.  In  1774  the  British  de* 
feated  their  combined  forces  at  the  battle  of  Cutterab. 
They  have  been  since  that  time  exposed  to  the  jduader- 
ing  incursions'  of  die  Seiks,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  N4« 
hob  of  Oude^  who  also  denies  the  Bohillas  the  advantage 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  his  territories,  which  ia 
enjoyed  by  the  other  British  districts ;  but  their  induatry 
puts  them  in  possession  cxf  a  oonsideraUe  trade.  Bdbtk 
cund  inchides  the  three  sqiarate  jurisdictions  of  Barally^ 
Shah«jdttn-poor^  and ,  Moradafaad.  The  Mahomataas 
and  Hindoos  are  about  equal  in  nmnber;  but,  owing 
to  ihe  intolerance  of  the  fornier,  there  ate  no  Hindoo 
temples  of  any  magnitude.  .  The  populataoDy  espedallj 


about  tb«  tow^  pf  Bareilly,  ig  conwderftblet  but  has  BOOI^ 
never  hefSk  mm^csiJlj,  ascertained.  Bi^eilly  is  a  lajrge  ^^^^^' 
«iid  tbriving  fl^^^  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  mut- 
ed Jooob  and  I^upkra.  It  was  the  capital  of  Hafez 
Bdnnut,  a  Bohilla  chief,  shm  at  the  battle  of  Cutf- 
terabf  who  lies  interred  b^e. — Cutterah  is  twenty-eight 
miles  S.  E.  fr«m  Bareillj. — Moradi^bad  forms  the  lye^t- 
em  part  of  Bobilcund.  The  soil  is  naturally  iqoist : 
it  is  rich^  but  i^ot  cultivatedL  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  a 
cixipuinstance  attributed  to  the  vicinity  pf  the  mountains ; 
and  the  population  is  scanty,  During  the  Patan  sway^ 
this  part,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Rohilcund,  was  in  a  high- 
ly flourishing  eondition ;  its  decline  may  be  dated  froiv 
the. Mahratta  inva^on.  It  has  been, a  prey  to  Jauts,  Mo- 
waltie^  Aheers,  and  pthersi  and  ev^a  still  the  police  is  faf 
jnnn  being  efficient  for  the  prevention  pf  gross  eQormitieS; 
The  imprisonments, .  triab,  and  punishments,  which  take 
{rfaee  on  acaeoimt  of  robbery  and  murder,  are  uncommonly 
nume^rous.  The  independent  jaghire  of  Bamppor,  pos^esa- 
ed  by  a  Bohilla  Nabob,  affords  refuge  to  plundfsrers  from 
the  pursuit  of  justice.  In  1816,  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  Mofadabad  was  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

About  90  u^^^  due  north  from  the  city  of  Pelhi  is 
SaharuBpoor,  the  eajntal  of  a  British  district  of  the  same  Safauuii- 
name-    This  diatrict,  though  situated  between  the  Jumm^  '^'* 
and  the  Ganges,  and  in  itself  flat^  is  not  subjept  to  the 
periodical  inundations  which  prev^  in  Bengal. 

In  this  distariqt  is  Hurdwar,  a  c^ebrated  place  of  Hindoo  Huzdwu. 
pilgnmage,  near  the  last  of  the  falls  of  the  Ganges,  where 
the  pilgrims  eome  to  bathe  in  the  river.    At  the  end  of 
March  they  begin  to  assemble^  In  1794  there  were  150,000. 
£very  ten  years  the  number  is  unusually  great.  This  grega^  Annual  pii- 
ifmiB  pilgrimage  is  accompanied  by  an  annual  fair,  at  wfajch  8™°*s**- 
a  ipreat  multitude  pf  merpantile  transactions  take  plape.     In 
times  of  pqliticfd  uncertamtty  and  confusion,  serious  affrays 
hffve  ocqw^ed  irpn^  the  rival  olaimj  advanced  by  different 
aimed  cartes,  to  tl^e  supei^io^rity  and  direction.     The  Bri- 
tish lyicendency  lip  be^n  followed  by  the  establisl^ment  of 
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BOOK  more  steady  regulations  for  conducting  the  ceremonies  and 
^^^^^'  the  trade.  The  town  6f  Hurdwar  is  very  small,  having  on- 
ly one  street,  which  is  about  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  length. 
About  forty-seven  miles  N.N.E.  from  Delhi  is  Seerdhuna, 
the  chief  town  of  Somroo  Begum,  the  widow  of  a  celebrate 
ed  military  adventurer,  called  Somroo,  who  was  a  native 
of  Treves,  and  died  in  1776. 
Honitfit*  In  the  west  part  of  the  province  lies  Hurriana,  the  chief 
town  of  wluch,  Hissar,  has  extensive  ruins,  having  been 
once  a  flourishing  capital.  The  palace  of  Feroze  Shah^ 
in  the  centre,  has  some  extensive  subterranean  apart- 
ments. The  surrounding  territory  was  long  a  prey  to 
all  sorts  of  irregularity  and  individual  rapacity,  the 
British  leaving  it  to  different  chiefs,  and  declining  to 
receive  marks  of  subjection  from  any,  for  fear  of  be- 
coming involved  in  their  disputes  with  thdr  neighbours : 
but  matters  were  carried  to  such  a  height  among  the 
predatory  natives  and  neighbours,  that  the  chieft  resign- 
ed their  possesions,  and  the  British  took  them  into  their 
own  hands.     This  happened  about  1809. 

The  northern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  occupi- 
ed by  Seik  prindpalities  under  British  protection.  Here  is 
the  ancient  town  of  Thanusar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  the 
lake  Khoorket,  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  great  distances 
to  worship  and  bestow  their  charity.  Sirhind,  once  a  re- 
nowned and  brilliant  city,  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation, 
from  the  devastations  of  the  Seiks,  who,  in  1707,  destroyed 
the  mosques,  and  levelled  the  palaces  and  public  buildings 
with  the  ground.  D'^Anville  makes  this  the  Serindq  from 
which  Justinian  procured  dlk  worms,  an  opinion  not  ad- 
mitted by  other  oriental  scholars. 

Pforince  of  On  the  south-east  of  Delhi  is  the  province  of  Oude,  the 
^"^  smallest  in  Upper  Indostan.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  some  dependencies  of  Nep&l ;  on  the  south  by  Alla- 
habad; on  the  east  by  Bahar;  and  on  the  west  by 
Agra  and  Delhi.  Its  length  is  S60  miles;  its  breadth 
100.     The  whole  surface  is  level,  well  watered,  and  pro- 
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doctive  in  Taiious  valuable  planta.  It  also  produces  iutre»  BOOK 
kitchen  salt^  and  lapU  laxuliy  from  which  last  is  obtabed  the  !^^^^^ 
ultn^manne  blue  so  much  valued  by  painters,  and  which 
sella  at  nine  guineas  per  ounce.  The  Hindoo  inhabitants 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  proyinces  are  a  much  superior 
race  both  in  bodily  and  mental  qualities  to  those  of  the 
southern  parts,  though  the  latter  may  be  their  equals  in 
acutenesa  and  cunning.  The  Rajepoots,  or  military  class, 
have  robust  frames,  and  are  taller  in  stature  than  the  £u* 
.ropeans.  Many  of  them  are  Mahometans.  From  this 
province  some  of  the  East  India  Company^s  best  sepoys 
are  procured.  Thar  military  habits  ware  kept  much  on 
tEe  alert  by  the  political  anarchy  of  the  province,  till  the 
British  government  assumed  the  superintendence.  TheLudmow. 
praent  capital  of  Oude  is  Lucknow,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Goomty,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges 
.which  descends  from  the  Kumaoon  mountains.  The 
streets  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  are  sunk  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  They  are  extremely  dirty,  and  so  narrow 
that  two  carts  cannot  pass  each  other.  The  Nabob^s  palace, 
the  mosques,  and  burying  places,  display  considerable  splen- 
dour, having  gilt  roofs  and  an  ornamented  architecture. 
The  Imfim  Barri,  built  by  Asoph  ud  Dowla  in  1788,  is 
yeckpned  one  of  the  most  superb  edifices  in  India,  with  the 
(exception  of  those  erected  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  Here  is 
the  sepulchre  of  that  Nabob,  where  tapers  are  kept  bum. 
i9|^  and  verses  from  the  Koran  continually  chaunted,  both 
day  fmd  night.— In  the  neighbourhood  is  Constantia,  the 
reodence  of  the  late  General  Claude  Martin,  to  which  are 
attached  a  superb  garden  and  a  mango  clump,  but  the 
surrounding  country  is  flat  and  barren.  On  the  Gene- 
raTs  decease  the  furniture  was  sold,  and  the  mirrors  and 
gjvandoles  now  adorn  the  government  house  at  Calcutta. 

The  town  of  Oude,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Go-  site  of  the 
gr%  is  religiously  honoured  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  cityofOnde^ 
great  lUuna,  but  now  exhibits  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins, 
covered  with  jungle^  and  containing  the  reputed  utes  of 
temples  dedicated  to  different  sainted  characters.     The 
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JOOK   pilgrims  who  resort  hithe^  aire  chiefly  6f  th&  flaUMi  s^. 

XLVir.  py^abad,  which  was  the  capital  before  1778,  AiB  CDlitains  a 
Fjzabid.  flmnefrous  papulation,  tt  has  been  dhiefly  reHiaf ktfMe  of 
late  years  a^  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  BhoW  Be^m, 
widow  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  who  died  in  1918,  and  left  d 
treasure  amounting  to  L.  1,088,074  Sterling,  tttclu^e  of 
Jewels,  shawl  goods,  wearing  apparel^  cat^k,  aiid  varibti^ 
other  property.  Between  the  river  Gogra  and  the  south- 
most  range  of  the  Rimlllah  chain  of  inomttains,  is  CkiHfk- 
podr,  a  large  but  depopulated  town,  n6t  fat  from  die  maa« 
k)Ieum  of  Goseknath,  a  famous  Hindoo  hermit,  atid  ftmndef' 
of  the  sect  of  Jaghys ; — ^Balranrpoor,  much  fifeqtrcnted-by 
the  merchants  from  the  northerhmomitains,t«'ht)briiigIfitfeEi' 
the  tiuls  of  yaks  and  litroirg  horses  of  a  small  breed  ;^-^aut(- 
para,  on  a  marshy  soil  covered  with  bambooAs,  and  ihhabited 
by  wild  long-homed  buffaloes ; — Nimkar,  on  th^  Ckiohlty^ 
where  a  sacred  table,  a  tree,  and  some  pools,  attract  the  ve^ 
neratiou  of  the  Hindoos ; — and  Khyrabad,  whibh  ootitinns  il 
Considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs.  In  the  district 
belonging  to  it  is  a  sacred  place  called  Brahmavei%  Where 
Brkhma  sacrificed  by  the  side  of  a  muddy  pool. 


Prafince  of  On  the  south  of  Agra  and  of  Onde  lies*  the  province 
Allahabad.  AHahabad.  It  is  bouridfed  on  the  south  by  the  Himtob 
^province  of  Gundwana,  on  the  West  by  MatwaH,  iltic!  on 
the  east  by  Bahar.  The  snrAice  of  thiv  province  on  ^tfie 
banks  of  the  Jnnma  and  Ganges  is  flat  and  highly  ]^ml 
ductive,  but  the  south-west  parts,  called  Bnndeicuiid,'  cbn^ 
sist  of  an  elevated  table  land,  diversified  with  High  MSt,  and 
abounding  with  fastnesses:  It  is  not  susceptible  of  com- 
plete cultivation,  but  it  contains  the  famous  diamond  muiea 
of  Pannah.  The  low  part  has  a  sultry  climate,  and  is  ex* 
posed  to  hot  winds,  from  which  Bunddcund  is  exempt.  V^ 
sides  the  two  great  rivers,  a  number  of  sthall  streams  flow 
through  the  north  part  of  this  province,  and  render  some  dla;^ 
•  tricts,  especially  the  subdivisions  of  Benares  and  AHi^abad*, 

among  the  most  productive  countries  of  India.     It  expotfa 
diamonds,  nitre,  opium,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  hilly  country 
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hatitig  timer  and  lunaUfer  Hirart^  depend*  chiefly  ati  th^ 
pefipdical  rauu,  and  the- water  {mwuredwith  odosider^ble . 
labour  horn  weEs.  The  poptdatiim  exxicedft  seven  ibil- 
fifliM^  oomJaring'  of  a  prqiortioii  of  Hindoos  to  Mahoitte'* 
tans  aa  eight  to  one*  In  the  remote  antiqnitkd  of  liM&t) 
k  hdd  »  faogb  rank  for  oontttoiiig  die  tvMo  chief  prayaga* 
er  eonflucncei  of  the  Oanges,  jdaoeB  always  esteemed  peca- 
hvly  sacred  in  the  Brahminical  reUgion.  It  ia  at  present 
emkely  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  soBue  pet^  chieldmns  m  Bmdelcund.     The  city  of  AI* 


lahabad  is  considered  by  some  ori^italisis  as  the  anc^mt  City. 
Aii&oAra>  the  capital  of  the  Pxarian  or  Pragian'moaarchy. 
It  k  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  «  Pray^a''  by  way  d 
&tinatiaD,  being  the  most  aserad  phse  of  thiadesoriptic^. 
Hoe  dm  Ganges^  the  Jumna,  and  the  Sereswati  are-said 
tojoni;  the  last,,  howeyer,  is  not  ne^  visible,  and  i»ettly  as- 
serted to  flow  under  groond !  By  batMnjg  at  the  plaeedf 
jmKsdoB^  JL  oondeflsatioB  of  rcl^ions  jtoiiieation  is  ob-  Hind 
tsinad,  awnaiting  to^  the  saine  degree  m  if  the  volary  P*^' 
Imd  bathed  in  each  of  die  three  aspanatel^;  and  even 
acqniaing  from  the  junctioa  ah  additional  consmnma- 
tion  of  qiirituai  pririi^es.  When  the  pilgrim  arrives, 
he  site  cbwaoa  the  banh  of  the  rimr,  has  his  head  dmved, 
*tt«»^  all  his  hair  to  drop  off  dkectly  into  the  watser, 
the  aasMd  writings  paomiaing  a  adMan  of  years^  residence 
io  heaweai  for  each  hair  Idkaa  diqMsed  oC  Nest  dar^  he 
y-  Rtm—  the  ehmqiwea  of  his  deceased  ancestors.  Eodh 
dctntee  pays  a  tan  ai  diree  rapees  to  government,  and 
i  Biff  pi  V  much  moM  in  charity  Uy  the  Bptdnnins,  who  wait 
fay  dm  ri^er  side  to  receive  these  piods  oblations.  Many 
sacrifibe  their  hvas  at  the  exact  place  of  confluence,  by 
going  cttt. in  a.  boat  and  plunging  in  -with  wrigbts  hung  to 
tfaria  odes.  Othem  hne  their  lives  by  the  ptessing  of  the 
crowds,.  eBgax.  ta  enter  the  most  aocred  spot  of  the  river  at 
period^  e<  liie  aaooneateenied  supereminentfy  holy.  Thefbrt 
of  ABahafcndiasitnatedion  a  tongue  of  land  a*  quarter  of  a 
mile  ibam  die  rity,  the  one  side  being  washed  by  the  Jum* 
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SOOK  na.aiid  die  od&er'apimMdiiag  to  the  Gaaq^    ifti^  lofty 

XLVil.  and  ettiengwe>>  aaad  wnmnandfl  tke  navif^^ 

The  side  next  the  land  is  r^uW  and  very  sbroiig;  the 
ff^waf  elqpmt,  and  in  the  Grecian  tasta  The  goyjni^ 
snent  houae  i^  apanoua  and  eooL  The  fortificatiaDs.'  are 
ooDfiidered  as  now  quke  imprqpMble  to  the  tactaca  id  a 
native  amy.  This  was  a  favourite  city  of  Akber^  and 
by  that  empeior  the  mcdem  city  was  founded.  The  hooaes 
were  formerly  built  of  brick  and  substantial^  but  now 
mostly  of  mud:  The  inhabitants^  exclusive  of  the  garri* 
son,  are  eidraated  at  80,000. 

GtjrofB^     Another  place  of  distii^^ahcd  ittterestm  IndiAia  the 
city  of  Benares  in  this  province,  being  both  a  place 
of  great  sanctity  and  the  focus  of  Brahminicai  ensdi* 
tiion.     The  streets  of  Benares  are  so  extremely .  nar. 
row  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  along  even  on  hcnraeback. 
The  number  of  stone  and  bnck  houses  is  upwarda  of 
1S,800.    Some  of  the  brick  houses  are  six  stories  high, 
with  terrapes  and  small  windows.    Those  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  streets  are  often  connected  by  crossing  gaUeries. 
The  mud  houses  are  above  16,000  in  number,  and  in 
189S,  the  permanent  inhabitants  exceeded  588,000,  ea:<* 
elusive  of  8000  foreigners.     During  festivals  the  con* 
course  is  beyo|id  calculation.     The  Mahometans  aie  sup* 
posed  to  be  more,  than  one  in  ten.    About  8000  honses  are 
occupied  by  mendicant  though  not  needy  Brahmins..   The 
mosque  was  built  by  Aurengaebe  in  a  ccmqiiouous  and  sa- 
cred spot,  where  a  Hindoo  temple,  formeriy  stood^  wfaidi 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  mosque.    The  houses 
of  the  English'  at  Seiole  are  handsome^  but,  like  others  in 
this  climate,  look  bare   for  want  of  trees,  which  can^ 
not  be  suffSered  near  any  dwellii^  on  account  of.tiie  mul* 
titudes  of  musquitoes   which    they  harbour.      Benavea 
contains  many  inhabitants  of  great  opulence,  and^many  ao- 
tive  merchants  and  bankers.     It  is  the  great  mart  for  dia» 
monds  and  other  precious  8tone6,vbrought principally  fiKim 
Bundelcund.    The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  h^h  prioMl  and 
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properly  freq^ien^  litigated.    BcnauM  is  held  sacrad  for  SOOC^ 
ten  niles  roiuid.     The  famous  lingaitt  wkieh  it  oontaniB  is 


reckoned  a  petrifactioB  of  Siva  himself.  Within  the  city 
are  not  kea  than  a  nulfion  of  iraagea  of  the  lingaai.' 
The  faiMoiy  of  this  city  is  ridi  in  the  maiYeUotts.  It  is  Fahki 
beCered  tluit  it  was  originally  built  of  gold,  but  in  ams&^SI**^'*^ 
qoenoe  of  the  ans  of  the  peo|de  was  oonyerted  into  stoQe^ 
aad  afterwards  into  clay  and  thatdi  for  their  incTOMing 
wiekedneas.  The  Bitehnuns  maintain  that  the  physical' 
foundation  of  this  city  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
terrestrial  mass.  ItrestsonthepointofKra^s  trident!  while 
dieearth  rests  on  the  thousmd-hendedserpent  Anteta,  (the 
cBiUem  <tf  eterni^.)  Hence  no  earthquake  is  ever  felt 
widun  its  holy  limits^  and  it  retained  its  pomtion  at  epodis 
at  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  overthrown.  One  visit 
to  Beittaes  secures  for  the  pilgrim  a  happy  ^itrance  into^ 
the  heaven  of  Siva.  There  are  persons  who  practise  the 
praGesnon  of  r^ular  guides  or'  doerenes  to  the  pilgrims. 
Many  resc^  hither  to  finish  their  days,  and  sudi  is  its 
flsn^^,  thkt  even  die  English,  who  have  stained  their  souls 
widi  the  blood  of  the  cow,  and  sacril^ioudiy  fed  -oa  her 
fledi,  jnay  obtain  absorption  iato  Btihm  by  dying  at  Be-^ 
naresk  Let4t  be  hoped  that  this  privilege  does  not  depend 
on  the  faidi*  which  the  privil^ed  indKrvidual  repdsen  in  the 
reality  <3f  the  btiss  which  awaits  him-Mi  condition  whiek 
woidd  be  somewhat  unraasoBable.-^Baiares  is  also  the 
Athens  al  the  Hindoos.  In  1801 ,  berides  the  public  coHege  Ititainfa^ 
for  Hindoo  literature,  there  were  private  teachers  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law.  Of  the  former  800  were  said 
tobetninent :  thrir  pupils  were  SOOO.  No  fees  are  taken 
from  the  pupils^  the  teadiera  being  supported  bydmuitiona 
from  jnlgrims  of  rank,  and  regular  salaries  from  Hindoo 
princes.  Reading  and  writing  are  taught  together,  the  boys 
bc»g  made  to  learn  the  forms  of  the  letters  by  tracing  them 
onasuifiice  of  loose  sand.  The  Brahmins  are  seen  teaching 
literature  and  science  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  .trees. 
The  ancient  name  of  Benares  was  Casi,  or  <<  the  splendid,^ 
wluch  it  still  retains.     Since  1781,  when  it  came  into  the 
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BflNMK  htfub/of  llie  Eqgliahy  it  has  ^joyed  uiiUiterru(»ted  tsnjn^ 
^^^^  quiUity,  and  has  increased  in  all  directions.  Its  popula.* 
tioii  oei^nly  exceeds  600,00Q.  It  has  fine  gaxdens,  ele^ 
gttit  lapks^  and  pagodas  ancient  andmodemy  among  which 
.  is  the  temple  of  Visviaha,  buiH  of  red  stoqe,  and  omamexw 
ted  with  elegant  colmpns  and  tnae  sculj^ure.  It  ccmtams 
Astoiia  statue  of  a  buU,  and  a  living  bull  is  ahrvfs  kej^ 
in  it,  as  in  the  l^mple  of  Apis  in  Egypt*  This  pagoda  i^ 
eomsecrated  to.Mahsdeo,  or  Siva,  who  is  wor^ipped  valk?* 
der  jtbe  symbol  of  a  bla^ck  stpve,  a  common  leipblon  of  divl. 
nity  fUDoong  the  apcient  nations,  and  which  some  insider  li» 
connect^  with  the  history  of  stones  which  have  fallen  from 
the  heavens ".  The  observatory,  buiH  by  the  Raja  Jea-* 
8iog»  fttill  stands.  Its  figure  u  spherical,  representing  thc^ 
universe  In  H^  interior  are  contiiined  the  zodiac^  and  other 
rircies  of  the  armillary  ,s|diere.r  Tl|e  astronomiiial  systemf 
here  delineated  is  the  Copemioan,  which  is  believed. tcr 
have  been  known  and  adopted  by  the  ancient^  Indians, 
The  initrumenis  for  observation  are  partly  made  of  stone  *. 

In  the  district  of  Bewah,  the  Ikigliab  haive,  as  in  other 
l^acei^  put  down  the  trade  of  gang  robbery,  by  which  tht* 
c^unUgr  was  previously  so  immercifully  oppressed.  9iuu 
naid  J^ii^ghy  a  leader  of  a  den  of  thieves,  findbg  he  couldt 
90t  esci^  when  the  mud  finrt  of  Entoprree  w^s  stormed^ 
and  the . garrison  put  to  the  sword,  strewed  gunpowder  on 
a.cbth,  in  which  he  wrtqf^ped  himself  yp^  and  the«i  termi* 
aated  his  life  by  setting  it  on  fire«    . 

Tlied^nond  mines  of  Pannah  are  supposed  tohavebeea 
the  ^amwa  of  Ptolemy*  During  the  rdign  of  Akber  they 
wei^siippos^  to.yie^d  ei^^t  lai^  of  rupees  per  annum;  and, 
under  the  government  of  the  native  chiefs  and  of  the  Ma* 
hrattas^  these  mines  have  been  a  considerable  source  of  pub* 
lie  rtveliue,  as  well  as  of  mercantile  profit.  The  diamonds 
are  contained  in  the  loose  soil  which  is  mixed  witbpebb)^s» 


Pmiuili. 
Dunioiid 


*  Dtlberg,  sur  k  culte  meteoriqae. 

»  Ecqtriiiei  So  rHifltnie  det  Met,  Tiiid«  de  r Al^  II.  p.  t4» 
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The  soil  is  wadied^  and  the  pebbles  separated  with  the  BOOK 
hand  on  aboard.  The  diamonds  are  always  found  loose  ^^*^^^' 
sad  separate.  If  any  days  are  spent  unsuccessfully  in 
tUs  labour^  but  a  very  few  diamonds  in  the  course  of  the 
jear  repay  the  workmen.  They  are  taken  to  a  house* 
ivoghedy  and  sold  to  the  merchants  residing  at  Pannah* 
The  workmen  are  alh>wed  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
value.  Chatterpoor  b  a  trading  town,  but  fuU  of  temples, 
and  inhabited  partly  by  berages,  or  Indian  monks,  fa* 
keers,  and  other  devotees.  It  was  an  important  entrep6t 
far  the  trade  between  Mirzapoor  and  the  Deccan.  It  is 
cKteoaiYe  and  well  built,  but  far  from  being  so  flourishing 
as  in  fimner  times. 

The  large  province  of  Bahar  is  mtuated  between  Ben- Prafiace  of 
gal  <m  the  east,  and  Oude  and  Alhdiabad  on  the  west  ^*^^* 
Onthenorth  it  is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Nepftl,  and  on 
the  sfliuth  by  Gundwana,  which  also  extends  round  part  <^ 
its  western  frontier.  Its  surface  is  flat,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
the  climate  highly  fitvourable  to  vegetation.  Agriculture^ 
aaaniifSBU^tures,  and  commerce,  have  always  greatly  flourish- 
ed in  this  province.  Opium  is  its  staple  commodity,  df 
whidi  the  government  makes  a  monopoly.  It  is  brought 
to  Cakutta,  and  ^posed  to  public  sale.  Nitre  u  also 
manufactured*  The  modern  capital  is  Patna,  about  acityorP«i« 
mile  and  a  half  loi^,  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad''** 
witluB  the  walls.  It  is  closely  biuk,  and  the  suburbs  are 
cxtennve,  so  that  altogether  it  occupies  nine  miles  along 
the  fiver  aide,  (including  Jaffier  Elian^s  garden,)  and  its 
width  averages  two  nules.  It  contains  but  few  European 
houses  and  settlers.  The  walls  and  gates  are  in  a  decayed 
and  tottering  state.  In  the  middle  of  the  dty  theBomish 
Christians,  eonristing  of  twenty  Portuguese  families,  have 
a  ehurdi,  the  handsomest  in  the  place.  Near  to  it  is  the 
eomiBon  grave  of  the  English,  who  were  treacherously 
aassBored  by  Meer  Cossim  in  1708^  before  hia  final  over- 
throw. Tliat  massacro  was  perpetrated  by  the  adventu- 
rer Somroo  or  Sihnmers.    This  place  now  ranks  before 
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fiOOK  Delhi  an  J  Agra !  its  population  is  913^000  of  statbnofy 
J^ili[[l  inhabitants ;  of  whom  97,000  are  Mahometans^and  214,500 
Hindoos.    The  Seiks  have  here  a  place  of  worship  of  great 
repute,  and  several  families  of  Armenians  have  long  had  a 
Gajtb  and   filled  residence  here.    *  Gaja,  the  capital  of  the  Bahar  -  dis« 
ti^Sy^'  ^^^U  IS  A  place  of  great  sanctity,  being  the  scene  of  ibsLny 
Brahminical  legends.    It  is  the  resort  of  num»ous  pil* 
grims.     These  poor  creatures  have  laboured  under  gross 
oppression  and  extortion  from  the  priests,  being  even  afub- 
jected  to  torture  till  they  consented  to  give  •  an  ofiering 
'  deemed' suited  to  their  circumstances.     The  .British  have 
prohibited  all  forced  exactions,   and  made  the  prie&ta 
amenable  to  the  criminal  police  for  any  acts  of  viirfeQce^ 
or  for  refusing  id  perform  the  ceremonies  required  when 
the  pilgrim  maike^  his  volunt^  gilt.     In  times  of  peace 
the  number  of  pilgiiibs  and  their  attendfuitfi  is  reekoned 
not  less  than  100,000.    Many  breaches  of '  die  peace  arise 
out  of  tins  great  concourse,  and-  the  priests  have  a  charac- 
ter for  ^orance'  and  immorality  ill  fitted  for  dissemiiiat* 
ing  any  improvement  in  morals  among  those  who  aspire  at 
the  benefit  of  thor  intercourse.     Some  miles  from  Gaya 
there  is  a  granite  rock  in  which  a  ^reat  cavern,  aad  riome 
temples  ebntaimng  Indian  inscriptions^  have  been  jfonaed  ^. 
Boglipoor.       The  district  of  Boglipoor^  in  the  ^^fem  part  of  this 
province,  consists' of  a  great  variety  of  surface ;  hiHsy  roek% 
woods,  and  thickets.     Some  iron  ore  .is  foimd  in  it     The 
inhabitants  bear  a  much  superior  character  to  that  of  the 
south-eastern  natives  of  Bengal ;  but  it  contains  among  the 
mountains  a  barbarian  population  of  extreqiely  predatory 
habits,  who  mostljr  fidlow  a  superstition  of  their  own,  while 
some  of  the  wealthiest  bave  fallen  under  the  uiiluenoeaf  a 
.low  caste  of  Brahmins,  who  have  instructed  th^m  to  worship 
Dufga,  and  say  prayers  before  a  beel  tree*    Both  sexes  of 
.these  mountaineers  axe  addicted  to  intoxieatioii.    They  pay- 
no  taxes.  Some  ofthechie&irecdvepensionsfrom  the  British 
government  for  maintaining  the  public  peajcci    These  are 
generaliy  spent  m  liquor  at  the  town  of  Boglipow.     The 

^  Atbt  Rwewehet,  voL  I. 
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tovn  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometao^)  who  bave  ^  col'^.  BOOK 
liege  here  in  »  slaie  of  great  decay.  XLVIL 

MoQghir  is  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress  b^ntifully  ai-r  Mooghic. 
tnatedonab^aidof  tbe6ange&  It  was  a  plap^  of  great  im- 
portance under  theMogulgoTcnunent  It  was  strei^bened 
by  Coiwim  A  li,  when  heiatended  to  throw  off  his  dependence 
OB  the  English,  who  had.  raised  him  to  th^  throne,  but  was 
taken  kmine  days.  Itwasaplaoe  of  importance,  astationfora 
bngade,  andadep6tof  aaunimition;  but,  sinc^  the.  British 
dmninimw  have  extendedbeyond  Delhi,  Allahabad  has.been 
dioeen  for  a  dep6t,  and  the  fortpf  Monghir  has  been  ne* 
^eeted.     The  population  is  about.  80,000«     The  most 
respected  place  of  worship  here  is  the  monument  of  Peer 
Shah  Hfmsffin  Lohauni,  where  both  Hindoos  and  Mahor 
metana  make  frequent  offerings,  esp^ially  pq  their  mar- 
rmge^  and  othei  interesting  occasions*     The  gardeners,  ^^  utuuf. 
taJofs^  and  carpentfis  of  Monghir,  are  noted  for  their,  ex- 
pertnessL    Much  of  the. army  clothing  is  made  here,  and 
they  excel  in  making  European  furniture,  carriages,  ,and 
palanquins.    Hwlware  also,  though  coarse,  is  extremely 
desfK     About  four  miles  from  Monghir  there  is  a  hot 
^rittg  called  Seetaeoond,  qf  a  temperature  of  130^  or  up- 
wards.     Not  fiii:  from  Monghir  the  Afghans  built  a  ram. 
port  which  formi^  fi  connection  betweep  two  mountain 
^tmsm3  to  protect  the  couptry  from  hostile  iova^igus, 

• 

Proceeding  down  the  Ganges,  we  come  to  the  most  imt  Province  of 
portant  province  in  India,  occupying  the  lower  part  of   ^^ 


the  course  of  that  great  river.  This  i&f  Bengal,.--^  pro- 
vince more  deserving  of  the  appellation  of  a  kipgdom  than 
any  to  which  we  have  yet  turned  our  attention,  imd  which 
will  merit  a  minute  description. 

Beng^  enjoys  a  position  admirably  adapted  for  security  If s  position 
igainst  the  attacks  of  for^gn  enemies.  The  whole  northern  Jpect. 
frontier  is  skirted  with  a  belt  of  low  land,  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  broad,coveredwithamost  exuberimt  and  impenetrable 
vegetation,  particularly  the  aMgeah  grass,  which  is  sometimes 

thirty  feet  in  height>  and  two  inches  thick.     Beyond  this, 
^  u  3 
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BOOK  are  th6  nMMmtainr  oonneeted  with  t^e  Hfanfiiah^  the  po* 
^^^^[^  pulation  of  which,  though  warlike,  is  thin  and  of  limited 


t^mm 


ntfinber.   On  tte  srath,  the  thote  ia  ajmoat  iftucemble  by 
m%  on  aeoonnt  of  diediaHoYfs  with  wfoch  it  b  every  where 
beM,  hftthig  only  tone  haitour,  aiid  that  difficult  of  awoeaB. 
On  ^  aut  it  IB  protected  by  rugged  inountama  and 
laagfaty  rirera  fiom  aiiy  inroads  an  the  aide  of  tl|e  Bimunt 
empiye*'    It  ia  only  on  the  waat  that  the  apprankch  of  aa 
enemy  could  be  apprdiended,  and  here  abo  the  natural 
barrier  is  in  moat  places  strong.^— The  Ganges,  nuuung  in 
a  aotttb-eaatariy  direction,  divideB  Bengal  into  two  neaxly 
mpui  portions.    Taken  in  general,  it  is  a  flat  oountiy,ooa« 
taimng  only  a  few  ekvated  tracts.    ThepattaHaUetoan* 
aual  inundations  were  called  Be9ig^  whence  prpfaaUy  the 
name  which  we  gi^e  to  the  whole  province.    The  Uglier 
lyti^  parts  were  called   BarenAra.      In   the   southern 
distrusts  rice  grows  most  lumtriafitly ;  as  we  asoend  «l|e 
river,  the  i»x)portion  of  wheat  ai^d  bailey  progresrively 
Pfodntt     increases.— The  most  imponrtant  productions  of  Bengal  are 
ciutni^*    tobacco,  indigo^  cotton,  die  mulberry,  and  the  poppy,  each 
of  whidi,  in  general,  requires  land  appropriate  to  its  own 
cultivation.    One  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  have  an 
equable  supply  of  water,  which  is  frequently  obtained  by 
means  of  embaiikments  crosring  the  country,  and  prevent- 
iqg  the  rain  which  falls  from  flowing  off.    Mudi  care  is 
requisite  to  protect  the  seed,  vdien  sown,  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  numerous  birds,  i|nd  afterwards  in  several  districts 
die  produce  must  be  protected  by  watdung  from  the  incur- 
rions  of  wild  boars,  elephants,  buffidoes,  and  deer.    Maize 
and  millet  reqnure  protection  during  the  night  from  the 
large  bats.     The  grain  is  stored  in  jars  of  unbaked  earth, 
or  in  baskets  made  of  large  twigs.    The  implements  of 
husbandry  are  coarse  and  ill  adapted  to  their  office,    the 
plough  merely  scratching  the  surfkce,  without  turning  it 
up.    A  number  of  them  in  succession,  each  drawn  by  a 
mngle  yoke  of  very  small  oxen,  are  employed  to  deepen 
the  furrows.    The  miscellaneous  exercise  of  difierent  kind^ 


of  iiid%ulry  is  ainnbered  aaong  tke  causes  ifliicbi  .'retard  WMMf. 
the  progress  of  agric^tiire.  The  Bengalead  om  readily  ^^^^^ 
tum  from  his  usual  .oocupstion  ta  another  branch  of.  the 
ssBie  aK)  or  to  an  entirely  asw  oectipation)  and.suacoeds 
empriamgly  in  his  qaiiieit  c^SMrta*  The  elision  of  lahpiir 
18  pteven^d  from  Imiig  earned  to  aay  extent  by  the  waot 
i^oapital.  Erery  inaoufacturer  anidiMrUsan  yorks  on  las  oyp 
account,  a^  conducts  ifae  whole  process  of  his  art,  from  the 
fonnaticmoffaistods  to  the  sale  of  his  produce.  Thisver- 
sstSity  is  eertmdya  valuable  resource  in  those  cases  in  i^hich 
the  demand  for  any  class  of  productions  ceases^— Hi  fkiequent 
cause  of  misery  in  manu&oturing  com^ries,  from  the  help- 
kesness  of  indinriduals  who  are  thrown  out  of  their  usual  em- 
ployment, and  unfit  for  any  other.  Many  of  the  farm  ser- 
Tsnts  in  Bengal  are  purdiased  staves,  or  bond-servants,  but 
they  are  not  treated  with  any  harshness,  or  even  distance, 
by  thrir  masters.  The  culture  of  potatoes  has  been  intro- 
duced here  witli  very  benefidal  effect.  A  g^eat  abundance 
offish  is  supplied  by  the  rivars ;  the  be^  and  hi^iest  fla- 
voured 0£  which  is  the  mango  flslv  so  called  from  appear- 
ii^  during  the  mango  season.  Mullet  abounds  in  all  the 
rivers,  and  may  be  killed  with  small  shot,  as  they  s^ma 
against  the  stream,  with  thar  heads  partly  out  of  the  wa^ 
ter.  Bengal  enjoys  great  fiualities  of  intemid  commei|» ;  Commerce 
innumeraUe  boats  incessantly  navigate  the  6.ang^  its*"*^.'^^^^ 
tributaries,  and  its  branches.  The  construction  of  these 
vessels  varies  in  a  curious  ma^n^  with  the  kind  of  navi-  * 

gatkm  to  which  they  ane  destin^ed.  The  flat  clinker  boatis 
used  in  the  western  districts  are  different  from  those  em- 
ployed ill  the  wide  and  stormy  navigation  of  the  lower 
Guges.  Thei  latter  are  lofty,  unwieldy,  and  deep.  All 
the  Beng^lese  boats  are  without  keels,  which  would  ren- 
der them  unsafe,  as  they  often  ground  in  the  shallows. 
For  tins  reason  they  are  not  so  Well  adapted  for  sailing*. 
In  descending  the  river  they  are  carried  before  the  stream ; 
in  ascending,  they  are  dragged  along  with  the  track  rope ; 
in  the  winding  bn^ixches  at  the  mo|iths  of  tlie  Ganges,  the 
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'BOOK  '|ifi]iii|»lreUaiioeboii.tbeMr«    The  onriaal  nuulaer  of 
'"^         ftfuidugtiiig  commegfCA  geems.to  hove  been  by  hauts   or 
open  fidf%  hfild  on  ^partkular  dagrsy  in  aa  open  fdaiii. 
These  ore  alill  Teiy  fiMquent    Pec^  tvaden  take  adyoii- 
'  tage  of  the  days  kq>t  as  Ibstivals  of  the  Hindoo  goda  and 
Mahometan  tfsifttffj  to  fi?y^  a  maxket  for  their  trares*  Many 
plaoet  have  baaan,  or  daily  nnvkeCSy  in  which  artieiea  in 
connnon  use  are  regularly  sold.    These  are  kept  by  esta- 
•    bUshed  -  shopkeepers,  and  frequented  by  small  venders. 
There  is  no  uni&rmity  of  wei^ta  and  measures*    They 
have  standards,  but  these  are  loeal,  very  numerous  and 
diffisremt  even  in  the  same  place  lor  different  articles  of 
UMrehandise^    The  currency  is  ulver  and  cowries.    Cop- 
per haa.nefer  been  inti^oduoed,  and  gold  seldom  aj^ears, 
«Keept  in  Caloutta.    Bankers  weie  intvoduced  from  the 
west,  at  die  time  of  the  Mehmnetan  conquest.    Previous- 
^  .ly  they  were  fcw  in  nundier,  and  of  low  rank.    At  ail  the 
•markets  there  are  money  changeis,  with  loads  of  cowries, 
who^  in  the  early  part  of  the  day»  give  cowries  for  ru^ 
pees,  and  in  the  evemng  g^e  the  huckst^qi  rupees  for  their 
cowries^  as  being  more  easily  trapq>orted.    Thar  profit 
on  the  two  transactiona  is  about  a  thirtynuxth  part. 
The  same  class  are  also  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money 
to  ia^nandeot  servvits,  on  their  monthly  wages,  charging 
a  pirofit  of  four,  seventy-fourths  per  month,  on  tbfir  advan- 
ces, but  occasionally  lo^g  their  priodpal. 
CjHy  oT  This  province  contains    the  now  celebrated  city  of 

Cikatta.  Calcutta,  the  nustn^lis  of  the  British  power  in  In- 
ItoatwiiQa.dia«  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  qaUed  the 
Hpo^y,  or  Calcutta  river.  It  is  rendered  somewhat  un- 
hei^tby  by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  muddy  hdces, 
and  an  immense  forest  The  jungle  hAs  been  cleared 
away  tp  a  certain  extent;  broad  straight  roads  are  cut  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  streets  are  well 
drained ;  but  the  ur  of  the  place  still  participates  in  the 
disadvantages  belonging  to  its  general  situation^    At  high 
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waia,  the  m^  ia  a  mile  in  breedtli^  and^  at  ebi>  tide  ex-  ijooK 
poses  a  gtt^t  ejctent  of  dry  sand  banks.  On  Upproaehing  ^^V"- 
this  city  bam  the  sea,  a  stranger  is  mydi  stvuck  with  its 
magniScent  appearance;  the  8{niw  of  the  isliunahes,  temples,  Buil^logk 
and  masques,  the  stn»^  and  n^gular  citadel  of  Fort  WU- 
liam»  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  the  ex|)annon  of  ad- 
joinii^  villas  and  garden^,  pn^eqt  a  jnetuie  very  different 
Drom  the  state  of  the  sapie  Ipegiily  a  hundred  years,  ago, 
when  it  was  amere  village,  inhabited  chie^y  by  husbeiui- 
men.  It  esiends  abpv^  six  mil^es  along  the  river.  The 
eqilanade  betwe^  the  fntadel  and  the  town  leaves  a  spa- 
cious opening  in  which  stands  the  new  govenunenthouse, 
erected  by  the  Marquis  Welledey ;  and  on  a  line  with  this 
edifice  is  a  range  of  magpificent  hoiises,  ornamented  with 
spacious  verandahs.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  is 
Grecian,  and  the  pillars  of  the  verandahs  too  elevated  to 
afford  the  requiiute  shade  in  this  hot  climate,  in  the  morn- 
ings and  ev^iiogs.  One  o£  the  paost  memorable  objects 
is  the  Black  Hole,  the  prison  in  which  Soobah  San^eh  ud  Black  H^k. 
Dowla,  on  taking  the  fort  in  1757,  shut  up  the  garrison, 
oonsbdng  of  146  perscm^,  of  whom  1S3  perished  miserably 
before  morning,  suffocpUed  by  the  confined  air.  It  now 
forms  part  of  a  w/u^house,  apd  is  filled  with  merchandise. 
A  monumait  of  a  pyramidal  form  is  erected  opposite  to 
the  gate,  to  cpmmemorate  ihe  unfortunate  persons  who 
perished  by  thi^  act  of  cruelty.  It  has  suQered  by  light- 
nmg,  and  is  rather  in  a  decayed  state.  The  government 
house  is  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice.  The  others 
are,  the  town  house,  the  court  of  justice,  and  tnfo  English 
churches.  It  contains  ft  (jreek  church,  an  Armenian,  and 
some  Romish  churches  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  many 
Hindoo  temples,  and  Mahometan  mosques.  The  botanic 
garden  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ri« 
ver,  on  a  bend  of  the  Hoogly,  hence  called  the  Garden 
Reach.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  inhabited  by  na-  Indian 
tivcs,  and  called  the  black  town,  extends  to  the  iiorth  of  H**'-^*^* 
the  other,  to  which  it  exhibits  a  wretched  contrast.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpavcd.     It  contains  gome 
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.  BCX>K    two-storkd  houses  of  brick,  but  the  great  majcNrity  are 
^^^^'.  mud  horek  voofed  with  naali  tUes,  with  side  walb  of  mat^, 
bamboos,  and  other  cmibustible  materials.    Hence  confla- 
grations are  fkequent.  The  EkigUsh  houses  are  all  detached, 
each,  possessing  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  high 
waQ»    They  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  stand  in  con- 
stant needed  repav*  The  destnietiyerav^^^  committed  on 
.  the  timber  by  the  white  ants  often  occasion  jcomplete  ruiii 
in  the  interior,  whijie  jthe  house  has  on  the  outside  every 
Fott  Wil*  .^ppeaxnnce  of  being  perfectly  sound*   Fort  William  stands 
^"^"^         about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bdpw  the  town.    It  is  of  an  oc* 
tagonal  form,  and  superior  ip  strength  and  regularity  to 
Any  fiortress  in  India.      The  building  of  it  was  com- 
menced by  i^oni  GliTe,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey.     It 
has  cost  die  East  India  Company  altogether  two  millions 
Sterling.     It  is  too  extenmve  to  be  usieful  as  a  tenable 
post  in  a  case  of  extremity ;  requiring  10,000  men  to  de- 
fend its  works,  and  containing  15,000,  a  number  which 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  field.    The  works  are  scarcely 
above  the  level  of  thfi  country,-*^  circumstance  which  ex- 
cites surprise  in  the  natives  the  first  time  they  see  it,  as 
they  conmect  the  idea  of  strength  with  devation ;  they  go- 
fierally  mistake  the  barracks  fur  the  ibrt*    The  strata  un- 
der tl^  atnl  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  of  a  clayey  tenaci- 
ous texture^  and  on  boring  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  afford 
no  springs.    At  a  depth  of  thirty-five,  a  stratum  of  de- 
cayal  wood  is  found,  the  debris,  no  doubt,  of  some  an- 
Popuhtioii,  cient  forest.     The  population  of  Calcutta  is  computed 
lociciy,  mmI  ^^  jyj£  ^  million.     In  1798,  the  number  of  houses,  shops. 

iliannectit  ^  '        r  ^ 

and  other  habitations  in  the  town,  belonging  to  indivir 
duals,  was  as  follows  :— 


Tp  natives  of  Qrefii  Britaii|,  • 

Anneniansj  •  *  » 

Portttgueae^  and  odiet  Christisns, 
Hinnioosj 
Mahometans, 
Chinese,  • 


4,3D0 
640 

S6,i6Q 
U,700 


Total  houscSj  indepi'iidcntly  of  those  belonging 

to  the  Fort  and  the  Company,  .  7S^760' 
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The  genteel  Bodety  of  Calcutta  is  hi^ly  eonviTud.  It  is  eu^   book 
tomaiy  to  rise  early.   Dtnner  is  generally  after  sunset,  and  ^^^If* 
tbe  GoimTial  parties  aie  kept  up  till  midnight*    The  ptor      " 
YisioQa  are  extoeUent,  and  liberally  seihred ;  and  as  they 
quickly  spoil  in  thu  ijiinatey  the  remains  are  thrown  out  to 
die  pariah  dogs:  the  prejudioes  of  the  natives  not  allowing 
ihom  to  use  any  tiling  pepared  by  persons  not  belonging 
fo  their  own  caste  or  rdigion.    The  lower  orders  of  the 
Portugueae  cannot  consume  the  whole,  and  they  are  clear. 
cd  away  by  a  variety  ot  anipaals,  diiefly  the  pariah  or  wan- 
dcring  dogs,  and  immense  flocks  of  crows,  kites,  and  vul- 
tores,  w^icb  almost  cover  the  houses  and  gardens.    The  ad.   . 
jutant  stxnrk  tenders  his  assntance  during  the  day,  the  jac* 
kals  and  foxes  mingle  with  the  pariah  dogs  during  the 
night,  and  altogether  keep  up  a  hideous  howling.     Game 
is  to  be  had  ip  great  abundance.   Madeira  and  claret  wines 
are  used*    They  are  exposed  to  much  damage  from  the 
jnusk-rat,  that  ammal  copnmunicating  to  every  bottle  which 
it  passes  over  a  disagreeable  flavour,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  use.    The  tables  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  d^li- 
dous  fruit,  obtained  at  a  very  modei^te  expense.    The 
usual  mode  of  vintijig  is  in  palanquins,  but  many  gentle- 
men have  carriages  on  a  constnicjdon  suited  to  the  climate ; 
and  the  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved.    The 
Britirii  inhabitafits  are  hospitable  and  generous  to  their 
fDoontrymen  in  cases  ii^  which  their  assistance  is  required. 
The  Ariatic  Society,  established  in  this  city  by  Sir  W.  Asiatic  m 
Jones,  has  proved  highly  useful  for  concentrating  such^*^^* 
knowledge  as  is  occasionally  obtained  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly   pf  ^[ndostan.      Many  British  merchants  here 
have  attained  great  opulence,  and  live  in  a  splendid  style. 
The  Armenians  are  very  respectable,  and  form  the  most 
numerous  bpdy  of  foreign  merchants.     Some  of  the  high- 
er classes  of  them  are  usually  invited  to  the  public  enter- 
tainments of  the  English.     The  Portuguese  houses  of 
agency  are,  next  to  the  English,   the  most  numerous. 
Many  of  the  Portuguese  approach  very  near  to  the  no. 
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BCX>K   tives  in  appearance  and  manners.     Some  Hindoo  traders 
'  have  acquired  encHrmous  fortunes.     Some  of  them  have 


apartments  fitted  up  in  the  European  fashion,  and  in  the 
,  most  splendid  style,  while  other  rooms  in  their  housea  con- 
tain the  images  of  th^  deities,  deooxaied  with  jewels. 
Some  of  than  keep  English  coaches  and  equipages.   There 
is  more  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives 
in  Calcutta  than  in  other  parts  of  India.    The  lower  or- 
ders of  Europeans  have  acquired  a  Hindoo  appeacano^, 
.  and  the  Hindoos  in  too  many  instances  contract  from  the 
most  worthless  of  the  Europeans  a  brutality  and  coarse- 
ness of  character,  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  other  moral 
deformities.    The  business  of  the  courts  of  justice  also, 
with  all  its  blessed  fruits,  generates  in  numerous  Individ 
duals  a  spirit  of  low  chicane.    Dishonesty  is  extremely 
prevalent,  yet  the  property  of  Europeans  is  respected  in  a 
surprising  degree  by  the  natives,  ^ven  when  expos^  to 
great  temptations. 

Ciuuidcraa.     Chandemagore  is  a  French  settlement  on  the  west  bank 

<*^  of  the  river  Hpog^y,  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta.  The 
position  of  this  t^wn  is  (Nreferable  to  that  pf  Calcutta. 
The  populatipn  of  it  in  1814  was  41,877,  and  the  revenue 
which  it  yielded  82,154  rupees.     The  Dutch  settlement 

ciiinsum.  of  Chinsura  is  eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  Calcutta, 
on  the  west  side.     It  was  first  the  seat  of  a  Dutch;  fiu:tory 

Sownpore.  ju  1866.  The  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  twelve 
miles  above  Calcutta,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing  appearance, 
the  houses  being  well  built,  and  whitened  with  chunam. 
It  is  narrow  and  long,  extending  about  a  mile  along  the 
banks.  It  has  a  small  saluting  battery,  but  no  fortifi-- 
cations.  It  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  European  Protes- 
tant missionaries,  ^nd  has  beccmie  a  place  of  great  literary 
activity ;  the  prpficiency  attained  in  the  eastern  languages 
in  this  place  being  very  extensive. 

TheSuo.  The  dreary  regions  at  the  mouths  pf  the  Ganges,  called 
the  Sunderbunids,  consist  of  a  la))yrii)th  of  rivers  and  salt 
preek^,  forming  a  complete  inland  navigation.     All  the 
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bonk^  consist  of  alternate  strata  of  sand  and  black  mould;    BOOK; 
bearing  the  appearance^  of  recent  deposition,  and  showing  ^^^*^' 
the  Aifting  nature  of  the  streams^  and  the  mutability  dl 
these  niiinerous  ishmds.  '  The  navigatioh  to  Calcutta  is  by 
two  passtigeS)  more  than  SOO  miles  through  a  thick  forest, 
where  at  one  time  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  the  branch* 
es  of  tlie  trees  on  the  opposite  shores  meet  over  the  vessel, 
whQe  at  another  it  pjreaoits  a  spacious  expanse  of  water,  and 
distant  shores  finely  fringed  with  wood.    The  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests  are  wild  beasts,-  excepting  here  and  there 
a  solitary  fakeer,  or  Mahometan  derotee,— persons  great-' 
ly  respect^  and  supposed  to  be  divinely  protected  from' 
die  prowling  tigers. .   Wood^cutters  also  frequent  these 
places.    The  marshy  parts  of  the  forests  do  not  admit  of 
cultivation.     Some  of  the  drier  parts  might  undoubtedly 
he  cultivated ;  but  the  impenetrable  forest  is  ^valued'  as  a' 
strong  natural  bulwark  against  maritime  inva«bn.     Large- 
quantities  of  excellent  salt  are  manufactured  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  the  article  is  esteemed  particularly  sacred,  as  being 
obtained  from  the  mtid  of  the  Gaiiges.   The  forests  also  f  ur-r 
nish  Calcutta  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  other  purposes.     This  vast  tract  is  considered  as  with-^ 
out  owners,  and  therefore  clmmed  as  the  property  of  go« 
vemment.   '  .  ' 

Sagor  Island  is  twelity miles  long  and  five  broad.    TheSi^sor 
anchorage  is  healthier  at  this  part  than  higher  up  the  ri-  ^bA. 
yer.     It  is  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  being 
esteemed  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  because  it  is  dtuated  at 
the  junction  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
ocean.   Here  many  aged  persons  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  Hmnaa 
of  thar  lives.    Children  also  are  sacrificed,  by  being  thrown  ^^*^ 
into  the  water,  particularly  by  people  belonging  to  the  east- 
em  districts,  who  sometimes,  when  apprehensive  of  not  hav- 
ing jNTogeny ,  promise,  that  if  they  have  five,  the  fifth  shall  be 
devoted  in  its  infancy  to  the  Ganges.    Similar  immolations 
tdce  place  at  Allahabad,  at  B&nsbariah  in  the  district  of 
Hoo^y,  and  at  Chogdah  in  that  of  Nuddea.  The  sacrifices 
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BOOK  of  the  aged  are  sanctioned  by  express  tenets  in  their  sa- 
XLVIL  ^^  books ;  but  the  sacrifices  of  children  are  not  any 
where  enjoined ;  such  acts  are  the  oiFi^ning  of  spontaneous 
superstition,  binding  itself  by  voluntary  tows.  In  1801, 
this  dreary  idand  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  of  th^  de-* 
votees  called  Grosseins^  who  claimed  contributions  from 
the  pilgrims  and  itinerant  merchants  who  resorted  to  itt 
Obsequies  are  performed  for  deceased  ancestors,  and  an 
ancient  sage  called  Capila,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  iMX)0 
years  before  Christ,  has  a  temple  l^re,  in  which  he  is  wor« 
shipped  as  a  god.  Religious  m^idicants  sometimes  take 
up  their  abode  at  the  temple,  and  are  often  devoured  by 
tigers..  Buins  of  embankments  and  works  of  masimry  are 
found  here,  which  show  that  the  island  has  at  one  timer 
been  inhabited.  Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment has  been  directed  to  this  island,  and  it  has  been  lei 
out  in  portions  to  an  association  ccmsisting  <^  Europeans 
CommcMe.  conjoined  with  natives.  In  this  instance,  the  government  has 
relaxed  from  that  rigid  policy  which  it  has  cm  other  ooc»* 
uons  invariably  observed,  of  prohibiting  Europeans  from 
becoming  landholders.  This  was  necessaiy  that  the  under^ 
taking  might  be  conducted  with  the  requisite  vigour,  as  the 
speedy  clearing  of  the  island  of  the  shelter  in  whidi  the  tigers 
lurk,  is  necessary  to  make  it  habitable.  In  April,  1819> 
one-fifth  was  alrrady  cleared,  and  a  broad  passage  ^ected 
throu^  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tigers 
gradually  retired.  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  se^ 
veral  vestiges  of  old  buildings  were  discovered 

An  island  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  called 
Edmonstone's  Island,  in  lat  iV  &  N.  and  long.  9Sf^  9V 
£.  has  emerged  from  the  water,  nnce  the  year  1813.  It 
is  covered  with  the  trunks  c^  trees  floated  down  the  river, 
many  of  which  have  taken  root  and  vegetated,  while  creeps 
ing  plants  have  bound  together  the  accumulated  sand, 
pushing  upwards  to  t^e  surface,  in  proportion  as  fresh 
portions  were  either  deposited  from  the  water  or  drifted 

by  the  wind ;  the  dung  of  the  birds  by  which  the  place  is  fre« 

S 
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qoeiited  lias  promoted  vegetatioDf  and  oxntributed  to  the  fbr^   BOOK 
mttioa  of  a  fertile  mould.    The  chief  creeping  phint  of  this  ^CLVII, 
dcflcription  13  the  J^pomea/ief  o^cp.   Some  species  of  mIio&i 
likewise  contribute  to  the  same  end    It  is  viated  by  wood* 
cuttersy  and  fishermen,  who  erect  huts  on  it,  but  no  per-^ 
manent  habitation  has  as  yet  been  established* 

The  district  of  Bachergunge  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pud^Dinriei  of 
dafa,  or  great  stream  of  the  Ganges,  <m  the  sea  shore,  east  ^"^^^ 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  similar  in  phyrical  character,  on-  ^^^ 
ly  that  it  is  cultivated  and  populous.    In  1584  it  was  laid 
iraste  by  an  inundation,  and  afterwards  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Mugha,  a  ferocious  banditti,  who  live  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  province,  and  who  were  aided  by  the  Portuguese 
settlers  in  Chittagong.*--»The  district  of  Jessore,  on  thejcMMA 
eoast  of  Calcutta,  partly  consists  of  a  nmilar  territory ;  it 
has  been  infested  by  river  pirates,  who  live  in  the  jungles, 
lliese  places  also  are  inhalnted  or  frequented  by  salt- 
SMkersb    This  territory  has  been  somewhat  better  culti- 
tated  rince  the  land  was  settled  on  the  Zemindars  as  their 
property,  in  fee-simple.      The  rent  which  they  realise,   * 
amounta  to  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  government  land  tax. 
It  contains  l,SOO/)00  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  Mahometans  to  seven  Hindoos.— -The  district  of 
Hoogly  also  improves,  but  much  of  it  continues  in  a  state  Hooglf* 
of  natfire.    It  is  particularly  annoyed  by  gang-robbers, 
who  accompany  their  robberies  with  torture.    Thb  crime, 
thoagh  somewhat  diminished  by  the  vi^lanoe  of  the  Bri- 
tish pdiioQ,  b  still  extremely  prevalent.    The  river  Hoog- 
ly, fimn  whidi  the  district  derives  its  name,  is  formed  by 
tfie  junction  of  two  branches  given  off  by  the  Ganges, 
called  the  Cossimbaaar,  and  the  JeUin^y.    The  influx 
of  the  tide  here  is  sometimes  inconceivably  rapid,  occa* 
aoning,  at  Calcutta,  an  instantaneous  rise  of  five  feet  On  Tidea 
its  approach  all  boats  must  cjuit  the  shore,  their  place  of 
aafe^  bong  the  deep  water  in  the  nuddle  of  the  river. 
The  town  ^  Hoogly  is  large,  well  inhabited^  and  thriving, 
hut  aot  equal  to  what  it  was  under  the  Mogul  govern* 
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JCLVlf.  ]g^^  ^],^re.   In  10S8,  it  was  the  seene  of  a  tragical  siragb. 


ter  of  the  Portuguese,  when  the  Moguls  took  it  bj  aasauk. 
Most  of  the  Portuguese  ships  lying  at  anchor  were  blown  up  - 
by  their  own  people  in  deapar,  90  thatout  of  nxty-feur  large> 
vessels,  fifty-two  grabs,  and  900  sloops,'  only  one  grab  aad 
two  sloops  got  away.     Here,  in  1688,  the  English  fought 
theh*  first  battle  in  Bengal  against  the  Nabob^s  troopsy  in 
which  they  wfere  successful,  though  it  was  followed  by  a 
peace  oh  conditions  of  a  submisttve  tendency.     In  the  dis* 
Kndddu     trict  of  Nuddea,  adjcnning  to  Cakutta  on  the  north,  m 
PInMy.      Plassefy,  celebrated  for  the  bloody  route  which  decided  the' 
fate  of  Bengal  in  favour  of  the  Unglidi^  under  Coknel' 
Clive,  against  the  Mogul  Nabob.     The  town  of  Nuddea 
contains  a  Brahminical  seminary,  which  the  Engfi  A  have  - 
of  late  years  encouraged  by  the  institution  of  prisea. 
Midnifioor.     The  district  of  Midnapoor,  on  the  confines  of  Orissa,  ii' 
only  partially  cultivated.  It  suffered  severdy  by  a  dearth  in* 
1799.  Here  there  is  no  seminary  properly  so  cdltd,  that  ia^ 
none  for  teaching  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law;  but  there 
are  numerous  schools  for  reading  and  arithmetic.    Hie  dau  ? 
racter  of  the  teachers  is  on  a  sode  of  morality  which  must 
appear  to  persons  of  our  habits  ludiciious,  or  peiliaps  iaU 
mcntable.    An  eminent  teacher  in  Midbapooor  was  found' 
on  a  criminal  trial,  to  be  a  habitual  thief;  yet  the  circuni« 
stance  excited  no  surprise  or  disappottltment,  and  was  at-' 
tended  with  no  lowering  of  the  tndividual*in  society.    Bat'^ 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  from  the  prevalence  of  sudi  instances^ 
that  there  is  a  total  want  of  honour  among  the  people. 
There  are  temptations  to  which  all  are  conscnous  that  they 
habitually  yield,  yet  there  are  others  which  appear  to  our 
habits  much  stronger,  over  which  their  sense  of  honour  aevep 
fails  to  obtain  a  heroic  triumph. 
The  So&tal     Midnapoor  contains  an  indigent  insulted  race  called  Son-. 
tols,  who  are  considered  as  outcasts,  and  not  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  villages  of  the  other  Hindoos.   They  have  vil«' 
lages  allowed  them  between  the  cultivated  lands  of  dlie  * 


other  inludntants  Aoid  the  unocciqHed  IMibti^  tfind  &imr  B(k^\ 
iidi;hbouriK)od  thus  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  former  ^^^^It'^ 
from  the  depredations  of  wild  aoiinals.  They  are  said  to 
be  industrious  in  their  habits,  but  from  their  ignoraiMe  of 
business^  they  are  ^regiously  imposed  on  by  money  len- 
ders, who  often  extort  from  them  100  per  cent  on  the 
9asa»  which  they  advance.  The  people  of  MidnapooEr  are, 
on  the  whole,  a  simple  and  peaceable  race,  compared  to  those 
Hindoos  who  have  more  mtereonsrse  with  the  courts  of 
justice. 

To  the  north  of  Midnapoor  and  Hoogly  ia  the  district  J^nhlet  of 
of  Burdwan,  distinguished  by  a  comparatively  high  state  of  ^^^^* 
cultimtjon,  like  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  a  ndlderness.  Its 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1811,  to  856,000,  being  at  the 
rate  of  476  to  eadi  square  mile.  It  continues  to  improve, 
new  villages  are  formed,  and  the  number  of  brick  build^i. 
ings  increases.  It  is  the  most  fertile  dis^ct  in  all  Indial 
the  next  to  it  is  Tanjc^fe  in  the  Carnatic. 

To  the  north  of  this  are  the  districts  of  Birboom  Bitboom. 
snd  Mborshedabady  the'  former  of  whidb  contains  coal,  ^^1^^ 
thoo^  not  of  good  quahtyl  Moorshedabad  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  silk-weaving  manufacture.  Here  gang-rob- 
bery, called  <<  dacoity,^  is  the  most  common  crime.  The 
dty  of  MoMsh^dabad  stands  on  the  Cosrimbaasar  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  ^tending  eight  miles  along  botli  ades  of 
the  river.  It  is  unforced,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
almost  impasssMe  for  carriages,  and  the  buildings  very  in- 
different. The  streets  are  badly  drained,  and  even  in 
some  parts  overran  mth  jungle;  the  air  confined  and 
unhealthy.  The  city  seems  rapidly  going  to  decay, 
unless  some  exertions  to  improve  it  are  made  on  a  d^ 
dded  plan  and  a  comprehensive  scale.  In  1704,  this 
ci^  gocceedcd  Dacca  as  the  seat  of  government,  under 
the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan.  In  1757,  when  the  English 
seised  the  government  of  the  country,  it  was  superseded 
fay  Calcutta, .  but  cx>n^ued  the  staticm  of  the  collector-ge- 
neral till  1771.  Moorshedabad  is  still  a  place  of  exten- 
sive trade.     About  a  mile  south  from  it  is  the  town^  of 
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C6M$b4(ug!^  «a  an  islaiid.    It  niay  be  reokone^  the  port 

,1^  ^fiiOOi^edabad.    Here  die  beet  silk  Btockings  in  Benm 

g^,  vjiioh  are  all  vire-luut,  are  maniifactxired.    In  the 
W^dgl  af  Uie  adjoimng  marahes  is  to  be  found  the  magmfi* 
omt  pe)aoe  of  Motidchil  V    So  ould  is  the  dimate  of  this 
pluce,  says  M.  Lagoux  de  Flaix^  that  the  alk  worms  spin 
their  «Uk  tfaeivfaole  year  round  on  the  mulb^ry  trees^  with 
ipiMch  the  island  is  Covered.    The  branch  ci  the  river 
V^udi  ;g9e8  by  ,the  saoie  naiae  is  a  pert  of  the  nipst  sacred 
line  of  the  Ganges^. 
]QM^«f      Praceediqg  northiwd  we  enter  Bajshahy,  a  large  dis- 
^^^f^'^''  tisfit,  which  ood^pies  the  centre  of  the  proyincey  aad  is  in- 
tersected in  its  whole  ki^^th  by  the  Ganges*    Its  eqpitai 
is  N^tore^  between  which  and  Dacca  in  the  south  wti 
there  iS|  duriog  the  inundations,  a  navigation  of  100  nsles 
iKsrosf  the  sl^allow  lakes  called  jeeU;  the  villages  and  duaafia 
only  {appearing  above  the  water,  which  hasagoitle current 
City  of  R».  of  hal£  a  mile  per  hour.    The  town  of  Bajemahl,  with  its 
^^"""^      adjs/pent  territory,  is  now  attached  to  the  B^glipoor  divi- 
s^.ofSahar,tlMiughm  the  province  of  BengaL    Here  we 
^Ggsd  the  ^nagnificent  n^ups  of  the  palaces  whiA  it  contained 
wk^^  i^  ^as  a  Ifahpfnetanj^apitaly  and  theseatof  aaimpoT'- 
tant  military  government,  coinmanding  the  f anunis  pass  of 
yrfl^ngurryj  and  other  mountainous  passes  between  Ben- 
gpla^d  Bahar,whiGh  were  of  so  much  consequence  whm  the 
tw9  SoMbahs  were  hostile  and  independent.    The  town 
baa  naw  fallen  to  complete  decay,  though  still  a  large 
|dac$,  and  the  resident  population  about  .80,000,  hsnidfn  a 
fwnber  pf  travellers  whom  it  always  contains.    Theie  is 
in  tbi^  nteighbourhood  a  tribe  ci^ed  Tooppahs,  who  live 
m  {ullage,  and  dwell  in  villages  under  chiefs  called  Man- 
ebis.    They  have  retained,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the 
wdst  of  theur  mountains,  their  wild  independence^  dieir 
lOanners,  and  their  reli^^n  ^ 

In  it^  north-west  corqer  of  theproviace  is  the  ^atrict 

«  Pomiiit  View,  n.  194.  <  Eeiv,  tome  ![.>  STG. 
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of  Puteeili^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  M(^nghiHi   BbOK 
ttid  woods,  which  separate  it  fit>m  the  territory  of  Vlep^.  ^^^^^' 
Ikxe  the  winter  is  adder  than  in  the  preceding  <fi8tricts,hoar  Di«crict  of 
StoA  is  frequent  in  it,  and  proves  injurious  to  the  legt».  ^^'"'^'^ 
craps.    Yet  the  district  enjoys  on  the  whole  great 
both  in  soil  and  climate,  and  is  very  productire. 
The  potato  has  bem  introduced,  and  is  regularly  cuhi- 
?ated,  though  not  used  as  a  leading  article  of  food.     In 
1801,  the  population  of  Ptameahhad  nearly  doubled  in  forty 
jmgn,  and  consisted  of  nearly  three  millions ;  the  Hindoos 
hekig  to  the  Mahometans  as  fifiy-seven  to  forty-three ;  but 
ike  latter  luive  great  influence,  being  in  possesrion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  land*    Pumeah,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  suv- 
Iwe  of  nearly  nine  square  miles,  but  contains  only  40,000 
inhabitants.  This,  like  many  oAer  places  in  India,  has  been 
yogrcasiyely  deterioraling  in  salubrity  without  any  ap- 
pavnt  eause^  and  in  181£  had  become  so  destructive  to 
all  classes,  that  it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  remove-tfae  cL- 
vil  authorities  elsewhere  '• 

Froeeeding  eastward,  we  enter  Dinagepoor,  whidi  Djitiiet  of 
lies  abo  a  little  south.  In  the  winter  months  thfe^!^ 
eoU  here  is  eonadefable  The  Europeans  have  fire  in 
their  rooms,  and  wear  woolly  dodiing,  while  the  mi- 
lives,  not  so  weU  provided,  dnver  in  the  ni^t,  and  rise 
in  the  morning  helpless  and  benumbed,  till  revived  by  the 
aohnr  keat.  In  1808,  the  population  connsted  of  three 
T»;ip#wMi^  of  whom  8,100,000  were  Mahometans,  and 
9001^000  Hmdoois.  The  inhabitants,  dastardly  in  the 
extreme,  are  the  prey  of  gangs  of  robbers,  whose  depre- 
datiiaws  are  fiidfitated  by  the  ntoneitous  rivers.  Ghonu 
gUU,  in  this  district,  is  a  town  and  zemindaiy,  which*,  like 
some  others  in  the  sttne  quarter,  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Mahometan  conquest,  ^en  to  Afghan  chiefs,  who 
aeaknisly  paDopagated  their  faith.  It  produces  raw  nlk, 
gnmries,  (<v  sackcloth,)  plenty  of  fruit,  and  Tanyan  horses. 
The  rmna  of  Gour,  tiie  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  are  si-^oioi  of 
tuated  in  the  distrietof  Dinagepoor,  twenty^five  miles  from 

'  Mr.  CokbsQokc.    J>r.  FnncU  BuciiaDAiu 
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Rlgemahl.    Several  vHlages  stand  on  its  mie ;  and  it  coif. 
'  tajns.  the  remains  of  a  mosque  of  black  stone  «. 


Eastern  The  district  of  Rungpoor  occupies  the  north-eastern 

^l^*^^^  extreanty  of  Bengal,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Brahma- 
pootra, having  Bootan  on  the  north,  and  Assam  on  th^ 
east.  It  labours  under  the  local  disadvantage  of  a  frontier 
exposed  to  five  independent  states,  NepAl,  BootAn,  Cooch^ 
Bahar,  Assam,  and  the  Grarrows.  It  contains  several 
swatoips,  and  some  beautiful  dusters  of  lakes.  To  the  east 
.of  the  rivers  Brahmapootia  and  Chonkosh,  the  oauntry  ia 
intersperse  with  a  number  of  detached  hills.  Bamboos 
Kse  extremely  abundant  The  cocoa  trees  are  very  produc^^ 
tive  of  well  ripened  fruit.  The  diflferent  .grains  are  culti^ 
valed.  Tobacco  is  the  staple  produce,  sugar  and  ind%o 
are  also  reared.  Elejriiants  are  numerous;  and  the 
jbarmless  rhinoceros  common.  Although  here,  as  riae^ 
wh^re,  property  of  all  kinds  is  secured  by  die  BriCiBh  laws; 
yet  the  people  have,  in  this  quarter,  little  oonidence  in 
such  settlements,  not  being  able  to  concave  that  the  po»> 
sesaor  of  large  simis  of  money  can  esaqpe  the  nipadty  of 
any  sofveretgn*  power.  The  upper  dasses  are  ill  informed, 
and  theirmode  of  liviag:is  contracted.  They  do  not  as^ 
aoinate  with  one  another^  bitt  lead  fieeludedUve%surr(Hinded 
by '  flattering  dependmts  and  amunng  mendicants.  The 
firontieiv  adjoining  to  Bootfin  and  M orung  are  iniesled  with 
a  set  qC  wpndering  robbers  and  murderers,  called  Kee-: 
ehuks.  or  Geedamiars.  The  natives  are  unhealthy,  and 
Stuteofmo-the  children  feeble.  ^  This  country  betng  a  portion  of 
^^  the  Hindoo  Ciunroop,  or  r^;ion  of  sensuaK^,  prostij 

tutes  Harm  a  regular  society,  subject  to  a  separate  priesu 
hood  The  women  thus  set  apart  imdergo  in  early  life 
the  ceremony  of  manriiige  with  a  plantain  tree.  The  Ma.. 
hometans  are  more  num^kvus  here  than  the  Hindoos  m 
the  proportion  often  to.  nine,  and  aref  gaining  giouBd. 
But  the  two  religiens  are  on  perfectly  friendly  tenna^ 
and  the  people  apply  >  firequentiy  to  one  another^a 
saints. and  deities  wh^n  th^ir  own  afipear  to  fail.  Tbare 
are  a  few  persons,  napied  Asjuric,  who  beloqg  neither  to 

<  Br.  F.  Btichaaan. 
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the  dne  nor  to  the  other  religion.    Thcname  given  to  thetii   BOOlt 
is  equivAleiU  to  atheist.     The  town  of  Rungpoor,  the  ce-  ^^V^^ 
.  pital,  10  a  flcatlered  pkiee,  containing  abotit  I85OOO  inha- 
bittfitt.     The  public  offices  of  the  country,  however,  are 
not  here,  but  at  a  place  called  Dhap,  where  the  Europeans 
leside.     The  houaea^  about  800  in  number^  extend  along 
an  excellent  road,  bordered  with  trees.      Rangatnatty  is  a  Rmguoat- 
town  which  was  Hormerly  inhabited  by  several  Mogul '3^* 
chiefs,  but  is  now  a  miserable  place.     Goalpara,  a  town  Gotlpsim. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmapootra,  twenty-three  miles 
from  tha  fixmtiers  ef  Assam,  is  the  principal  mart  of  the 
inteicourse  with  the  Assamese,  who  bring  coarse  cloths, 
stick-lac,  tar,  wax,  and  occasionally  gold,  and  take  salt  in 
retora.      But  the  Ateonese  are  so  discrdo'ly ,  and  so  little 
to  be  trusted,  (sometimes  murdering  their  creditors,)  that 
tbia  intercourse  is  very  inconsiderable.     There  are  about  Deaceo- 
twenty  ftimilieB  of  Portuguese  here,  who  have  entirely  ^"J^"^ '**• 
adapted  ihe  divas  of  the  natives,  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  only  understand  a  few  words  of  Portuguese.    The  na- 
tives stand  in  some  awe  of  them  as  a  more  vigorous  race  than 
tlieiBadve8,aiidemidoy  them  as  messengers  for  demanding 
paymentof  ddbts,  and  other  bullying  purposes.  They  have 
little  form  of  religion,  and  no  priest    Sometimes  they  go  to 
Bowal  near  Dacca,  to  have  their  maxriages  duly  solemnized ; 
but  in  geneoral  they  content  themselves  with  a  public  ac« 
knowledgment  of  marxiage  at  home.     There  are  large  fo.. 
resta  in  this  quarter,  the  timber  of  whieh  may  probably 
torn  to  good  aooount ;  but  its  durability  and  other  quaB* 
ties  have  not  been  yet  subjected  to  the  requisite  trials  ^ 

The  district  of  Cooch^Bahar  formed  the  western  divi-  District  of 
stoD  of  the  ancient  kingdoin  of  Camroop.  The  term  Cooch,  ^^'^"^ 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  is  attached  to  it  to  distinguidi  it  from 
the  laige  province  of  Babar,  of  which  Paina  is  the  capital. 
One   portion  of  the  original  Cooch  tribe,    called  Pani-* 
oooch,  preserves  a  language  quite  different  from  the  Ben- 
galeae,  and  has  not  adopted    the   Brahminical  religion. 
A  great  piroportion  ^  the  people  live,  in  extreme  indigence ; 
and  some  years  ago  they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their 

^  Mr  J.  Clran'*      Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 
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BOOK   children  for  tUtTes  vithoat  scruple ;  but  that  trtffic  h$B 
'been  su{qvrei8ed.    Tfak  state  was,  for  unny  years,  sub- 


jected to  great  anarchy  and  nisery,  which  the  British  at- 
tempted to  remedy  by  tettipomy  meaauns ;  but,  in  1B1S» 
they  took  the  management  of  it  into  dieir  own  hands,  and 
reduced  the  Raja,  who  is  of  a  low  and  eru^l  dispontion, 
to  a  state  of  real  dependence,  without  that  semblance  of 
'freedom  which  is  generally  left  to  those  who  are  finendly 
and  of  good  character  K 
^^^^  ^      To  the  south  of  Bungpoor  is  the  district  of  Mymun- 
ringh.^*    nngh,  intersected  by  the  Brahmapootra.     This  district  is 
Its  im.       greatly  imprdved  of 'late  years.     The'  country  near  By- 
P"*^*"^**  gonbarry,  the  capital,  which  in  1790  was  a  tomplete  waste, 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  and  river  pirates,  is  now  w^ll  in- 
habited.   The  Hindoos  have  some  gratuitous  schools  for 
their  own  learning.     It  is  reckoned  disgraceful  to  reorive 
payment  for  teaching.    In  1818,  the  number  of  gang  rob- 
beries said  to  have  been  committed  was  rixty-three,  and 
the  gangs  Were  exceedingly  formidable.     The  capital, 
Bygonbarry,  is  of  modem  creation.  The  other  large  town, 
Seragegunge,  is  on   the  Jhinai  river;  it  appears  in  no 
map,  yet  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  most  trading 
place  in  Bengal,  next  to  Calcutta  K 
Siihet  Silhet,  a  district  to  the  east  of  Mymunsingh,  is  the  most 

easterly  of  the  British  provinces  of  Bengal.  It  is  thought 
to  be  only  350  miles  from  the  province  of  Yunan  in  China  ; 
but  no  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  the  two  countries 
in  that  direction,  nor  have  the  intervening  regions  been  ex* 
plored.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  cham  of  moun- 
tains continued  from  Arracan  and  ChittagOng,  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  who  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  huma^ 
nity.  The  town  of  Silhet  is  surrounded  with  peaked  co- 
nical hills.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Soormah  and 
other  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  taid  under  wa^ 
ter.  There  is  a  navigation  at  that  season  between  it  and* 
Dacca,  over  fields  which  produce  rice  during  winter,  but 
during  the  riuns  are  coveted  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  wi^ 

*  Dr.  F.  Buchanan.    Description  of  Hindostan  by  Walter  Hamilton,  Esq. 
vol.  X.  p.  214.  k  Hamilton's  Desaiptton,  I.  p.  189. 
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ter.     Rke  w  Ibe  chief  produce.     Bat  Uie  cvltimrticMi  u  BOOK 
greatly  impeded  bj  the  inroads  of  the  Kookies,  a  savage  ^^^^ 
laoe  of  predatory  moimtaineersy  who  inhabit  the  Upetah 
and  Codiar  hyis,  to  which  they  instantly  retire  after  their 
sadden  ineurBBODSi    This  is  one  of  the  three  only  kNnultioniv» 
fides  in  India  found  dupable  of  produdng  good  onus- 
ges ;  the  other  two  bong  Chaadpocv  in  the  DaiDca  diSi* 
trict,  and  Sautghur  at  the  foot  of  .the  eastern  CMiaota^  01: 
passes  leading  from  Bangalore  to  Madras.  Thare  are  large 
plantations  of  orange  trees»  like  forests,  in  Silhet;  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  amuiaUy  exported  is  very  greats    On 
the  spot^  they  often  cost  no  more  than  one  rupee  per 
thousand.     Silhet  abounds  in  lime,  which  is  transport- 
ed by  water  during  Ae  inundations.    A  sort  of  coal  has 
also  been  found  here,  but  of  indifferent  quality.     The 
haded  proprieU»a  hate  the  character  of  bad  managers.  OuagM  d 
They  fall  into  arrears  in  their  payments  to  goTemment,  so  i«*l*«*y- 
that  ihieir  estates  are  frequently  exposed  to  sale :  they  aie 
also  irregular  aad  litigbus  in  their  trangactiops  with  one 
another.  There  isa  race  of  mountaineers  called  Cosseaha,  The  Coi. 
who  at  one  time  occupied  part  of  the  low  country,  but''*'^ 
scarcely  ever  pud  the  revenue  due  to  government,  and  aL- 
ways  fled  to  their  native  mountains  when  any  attempt  was 
made  at  coercion.     Bdng  in  consequence  dispopsessed 
of  their  lands  in  the  low  country,  they  in  revenge  after- 
wards committed  many  murders  and  other  enonnities,  till 
fbrts  with  garrisons  of  sepoys  were  establi|hed  to  hold 
tfiem  in  dieck.     The  Cosseahs  are  sc^  to  be  an  h<me8t, 
fanr-^lealing  set  of  pec^le,  and  marked  by  strict  veracity, 
but  outrageously  vindictive.  It  is  eqpected  that  the  inter- 
eewae  now  estabhshed  will  have  a  tendenqr  to  dviliiae 
4ieat.    This,  however,  is  always  uncertain*    It  may  in- 
port  to  them  a  new  set  of  vices.     The  peactiee  of  selliqg 
their  drfhiren  andothen  for  slaves,  haa  always  b^D  ca^siaTamsr. 
ried  to  a  great  extent  m  die  district  of  Silhet.    Her^  the^^ 
'Moguls,  according  to  Abul  Faael,  procured  eumieb  d^wf^ 
for  tiie  seraglio.    Some  of  the  free  natives  U9  still  inyiai- 

^  IUiiiiel*8  Memoir.    ColcbnxA.    Dr.  F.  Bnduuias.     HamHton*!  Dw- 
ttipcioD,  &C.  vol.  I*  p.  191* 


BCX)K   gled  off  for  s^le  to  the.diflferent  towns  of  Bengal;  but 
^^  ^*  such  attempts  are  now  rarely  suecessf ul,  being  vigilantly 
resisted  by  the  British  govenunent 

Tipenh.        To  the  south  of  Silhet  lies  the  district  of  Tiperah,  naiHr 
ed  also  Roofihemiba^  of  large  dimensions^  fonuing  the  chief 
eastan  boundary  of  Bengal    Its  limits  to  the  .east  ai^  in- 
definite  thatpountiy  being  extremely  wild,  overgrown  with 
jungle,  and  abou9ding  with  elephanU.     That  portion  of 
Tiperah  which  lies  near  the  river  M^na  is  rich,  well  cul- 
livatedy  and  conunerciaL  The  manick  or  zemindar  of  Tipe- 
rah possesses  an  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  hUla, 
but  usually  resides  in  tjie  British  head  quarten  at  Comil- 
lah.    The  district  .contains,  no  large  (owiib,  but  many  of 
anodenite  die»  such  as  Luckipopr,  Daoodcaundy  ^^ 
Chandpoor.     It  was  fin  independent  Hindoo  principality^ 
longafter  the  Mahometans  faadpossessionof  Bengal,  though 
-    •      Dacca^  the  capital  of  the  latter,  was  in  its  near  nei^bour* 
hood.  It  was  not  till  ITSS,  wh&i  theMogul  power  was  itself 
falling  to  pieces,  that  Tiper^  was  brought  under  its  full 
influence.    In  176£»  it  devolved  to  the  Briti^  govern- 
menL     In  1801,  it  was  estimated  to  contaifi  750,00Q  in^ 
habitants,  in  the  proportion  of  four  Hindoos  to  three  Ma- 
hometans; but  this  was  undoubtedly  an  exaggeratioo. 
It  long  continued  one  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  of 
the  province ;  but,  pf  late  years,  gang  robberies  have  beei^ 
almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  other  heinous  offences  hav^ 
become  comp9i:atiyely  rare.     The  territory  round  Chand* 
poor  is  famous  for  producing  the  very  finest  oranges  in  la,* 
dia". 
JDmca  Je«     On  the  west  of  Tiperah  lis  .the  district  of  Dacca  Jelal- 
^^^'      poor,  distinguished  jss  the  granary  of  rice  for  Bengal, 
Since  the  famine  of  1787,  this  distri(?t  has  b^n  prqgroa- 
sively  inq)roving.     The. landed  pr(^)erty  is dividfdi  into 
small  portions  called  talooke^  which  are  subdivided  again 
to  an  extreme  degree  /oi  nuAuteness.    Hence  civil  causes^ 
on  the  subject  of  property,  are  numerous  and  intricate.     In 
1801  this  district  contained  nearly  jbl  million  of  inhabitants, 
oqe  half  Hindoos;,   and.  the  otiier  Mahometans.      The 
*  W.  HAmilt(m*9  DeKtiptioo,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  1 76. 
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change  la  sodal  coiiditi<Mi,  fit^eedom  of  industry,  aiid  secu-  BOOK 
rity  of  property,  is  similar  here  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  /^^^^ 
adjdmiig  districts.  The  chief  town,  Dacca,  is  situated  Gty^ 
hejaad  the  ponripai  stream  of  the  Ganges,  abdut  ]00^^*^' 
miles  above  its  mcnith  by  land,  but  400  by  the  winding 
course  of  the  river.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade, 
is  on  the  whole  wealthy,  and  in  population  and  extent 
the  third  city  in  BengaL  It  has,  at  different  times,  en« 
joyed  great  splendour  and  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
jengsebe  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  to  the  greatest  cities, 
with  the  exception  of  Grour,  Again,  in  1774,  it  was  made  the 
centre  of  law  and  revenue,  and  exhibited  great  opulence. 
When  the  provincial  coundl  was  abolished,  and  judges  and 
cc^lectors  were  appmnted  to  the  different  districts,  it  fell 
off;  but  the  mercantile  and  industrious  classes  have  not 
decreased,  and  its  limits  have  been  extended.  Towards 
.dhe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dacca  was  the  residence 
of  Azim  Uahin,  Aurengzebe^s  grandson,  who  began  and 
neaily  completed  a  magnificent  palace,  now  in  ruins.  It 
4»atai]ied,  at  the^same  time,  an  etormous  gun  of  hammer- 
^  icon,  weig^hing  about  64,814.pounds,  and  the  shot  for  it 
must  hacve  weighed  400  pounds ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
jever  was  disduurged.  The  present  city  extends  rix  miles 
.along  the  riv^,  the  houses  made  of  brick  and  thatdi,  the 
^streets  vary  narrow  and  crooked.  The  thatch  houses  are  ge- 
nerally burned  down  once,  and  often  twice,  in  the  year,  the 
owBors  looking  on  with  indifference.  Their  valuables,  being 
contaiiied  in  earthen  pots  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  do  not 
suffer^  and  the  houses  are  easily  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  jrapees.  This  city  formerly  manufactured  beautiful  Aimiufae- 
fabiics,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation  at  the  court  ^e>- 
of  Delhi,  and  also  at  that  of  France.  Its  prosperity 
has  been  materially  affected  by  the  French  revolution.  In 
1801  its  popula4;io9  was  estimated  at  S00,000,  though  then 
-comparatively  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  the  Mahometans  were 
to  the  Hindoos  in  the  proportion  of  145  to  130.  The 
society  of  the  place  is  .diversified  by  many  respectable 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants  settled  in  it. 
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BOOK    The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  orderl j,  and  seem  atCadi. 

^""^^  ed  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Dncaet^      The  ^Strict  of  CUttagong  is  ntualed  to  the  south  of 

Chitt^iong.  xiperah,  in  the  south-eastern  extrematj  of  Bengal,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  wluch  turns  round  to  the  sou^-east^ 
forming  the  oommenoement  of  the  region  called  <<  the 
Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.^  It  is  more  detached  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  pionnoe,  being  in  contact  only 
with  Tiperah  in  a  narrow  part  of  its  northern  octremity. 
On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  bay  €t  Bengal ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Birman  empire ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Arracan. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  scnl  are  unproductive  and  hiOyy 
and  one-third  plain  and  araUe ;  the  former  bang  chiefly 
the  parts  furthest  frasi  the  sea-coast     Its  capital,  Is- 

Uamabad.  lamabad,  on  the  Chittagong  river,  is,  according  to  Bff. 
Wahl,  the  Bamgala  of  the  Arabian  writers ;  it  is  an  acces- 
nhle  sea^-port,  wdi  atuated  for  external  oommeroe,  as 
well  as  for  the  construction  of  large;  ships,  of  which 
a  conoderable  number  are  built  annually,  both  of  im- 
ported and  indigenous  timber.  Being  reekoned  a  healthy 
country,  it  is  the  frequent  resort  of  mvalids  from  other 

lahiMiHiii.  parts  of  the  province.  Its  mhabitants  conast  of  Mahome*. 
dans,  Hindoos,  and  Mugfas.    The  Mahomedans  are  to  die 

The  Hindoos  as  three  to  two.     The  Mughs  are  natives  of  Ar- 

*^^^      racan,  who  have  been  driven  from  that  country  by  die 
oppressions  of  their  chiefs,  or  of  the  Birman  government  by 
whom  they  have  been  subdued,  or  who  have  been  induced 
by  predatory  habits  to  live  in  the  most  rugged  localities  of 
this  district  These  are  a  much  more  vignous  race  than  th^ 
Bengalese  natives ;  but  addicted  to  murder  as  well  as 
robbery.    A  conaderable  profit  accrues  to  govwmnent 
from  the  dephants  caught  in  die  forests  of  Chittagong^ 
which  are  possessed  of  excellent  qualities,  and  weH  ii^ 
ted  for  the  camp  and  the  chase.    At  an  early  period  of 
its  interoourse  widi  Europe,  Chittagong  was.  inhabited  by 
some  irregular  Portuguese,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
pillaging  the  adjoining  countries.     The  bills  in  the  north 
and  east,  arc  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  called  Choomeas. 
Beyond  them  are  the  Kookies,  who  live  ia  a  state  of 


peqieCaal  war,  asnd  esteem  bravery,  cunning,  and  the  book 
daughter  of  their  enemies,  the  highest  merits  that  any  man  ^^^^' 
am  possess.     The  land  of  this  district  is  divided  into 
very  aaiaU  possessioiii^  and  there  are  always  numerous  liti* 
gatimis  on  questions  of  boundaries*. 

At  the  mouth  cf  the  great  Megna,  formed  by  the  unit- 
ed streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  is  the  isle  of  Isle  of  Sua. 
Smideep^  which  was  taken  from  the  Moguls,  and  erected  ^^^ 
into  an  independent  principality  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  by  Sebastian  Gronzdes.  It  was  taken  in  1616  by 
the  Anacanese,  who,imder  the  name  of  Hughs,  infested  and 
devastated  the  n^hbouring  parts  of  Bengal,  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by 
Ae  Mogois  in  1666^  and  devolved  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany along  with  the  whole  province  of  Bengal. 

■    4 

We  diall  now  take  a  view  of  the  mountainous  countries  Couv. 
which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Gknges  and  the  pla-  thIT iroji* 
teau  of  Thibet    Some  of  these  were  wholly  unexplored,  THKax 
tffl  teoent  transactions  led  the  Bridsh  armies  to  them  as  tautJ 
the  scene  of  warlike  operations. 

This  is  partkulariy  the  case  with  the  tract  situated  be-^Sntledge 
tween  the  rivers  Sutledge  and  Jumna,  which  the  last  war 
with  the  Ohoorkas  has  brought  into  the  view  of  Europe, 
and  whidi  was  the  scene  of  the  tour  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Eraser  ^  That  territory  is  divided  into  about 
thirty  political  communities,  fbur  of  which,  being  con- 
fliderably  larger  than  the  others,  are  called  principalities. 
Sudi  was  its  condition  before  it  was  subdued  by  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  and  to  this  it  has  been  nearly  restored  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  foreign  power  by  the  British  arms.  Though 
the  people  are  almost  all  aboriginal,  the  rulers  have  been 
always  strangets,  who  seem  to  Have  come  among  them  on 
ssmeirf  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  places,  and  finding 
them  barbarous  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  easily  subdu- 
ed Ihsns.     The  chiefs  were  almost  always  in  a  state  of 


*  W.  Hmiltiin's  DcsciipUoD  of  Hindoetan,  vol.  I.  p.  16T. 

*  See  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  Mimalah 
moatttaiiis^  and  to  the  soaroes  of  the  riven  Jumna  and  Ga&gci»  bf  Jamca 
BaiUie  Fraser,  Esq.  4to.  1820. 
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BOOK  mutual  war,  till  they  were  mvaded  by  the  Glioorkas  in 
^^^"'  1808.  In  1814  it  was  wholly  occupied  by  this  people, 
who  had  not  only  committed  great-  excesses  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  but  kept  up  a  rule  of  the  itiost  oppres- 
sive description.  They  maintained .  here  a  force  of  7000 
men,  5000  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  armed  with  mu»- 
kets  like  the  sepoys.  Many  of  the  old  forts  which  they 
could  not  conveniently  occupy  were  destroyed.  The  r&» 
venue  extracted  from  it  by  Ummer  Singh,  the  ccmimand- 
er,  never  exceeded  288,000  rupees,  (L.28,200.)  In  1815 
Sir  David  Auchterlony  took  the  country  after  a  hard  con- 
test, in  which  the  fortresses  of  Jytok  and  Almora  sua- 
tained  the  attacks  of  the  Europeans  with  a  bravery  and 
perseverance  seldom  before  displayed  by  the  military 
powers  of  India.  This  conquest  cost  the  victors  no 
Prttnt  po-  trifling  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  coun- 
ttUcai  state,  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^  f^^  exceptions,  put  in  possession  of  the  for- 
mer expelled  chiefs.  Very  few  of  them  pay  tribute  to  the 
protecting  power.  They  have  engaged  to  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  British  arbitration,  and  to  furnish  a  specific  num- 
ber of  hill  carriers  in  case  of  mifitary  operations  in  their 
country,  the  only  mode  <^  conveying  baggage  over  these 
rugged  rq;ions  being  by  human  labour.  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  indigenous  mountaineers  is  represented  in 
very  unfavourable  colours,  as  destitute  of  gratitude  or  ho- 
nesty ;  they  perpetually  rob  one  another,  and  the  poore^tt 
individual  who  has  a  rag  on  his  back  is  made  an  object  of 
plunder  in  passing  from  one  village  to  another.  The  long 
distracted  state  of  the  coimtry  and  its  extremely  minute 
division  into  petty  independent  jurisdictions,  generated  or 
maintained  this  state  of  peculiar  degradation.  Their  sub- 
jugation  to  harsh  masters,  and  the  exactions  to  whidi  they 
have  been  subjected,  have  rendered  them  indolent  in  the  ex^ 
treme.  Their  physical  constitution  is  far  from  being  robust^ 
The  four  largest  principalities  areCahlore,  (situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutledge,)  Hindoor,  Sirmore,  and  Bussaiier, 
The  legitimate  Rajah  of  Sirmore,  Kurrum  Perkaush, 
whose  birth  would  have  induced  the  victors  to  re-establish 
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Urn,  was  te  tNid  a  character' that  he  was  set  aside,  and  his   book 
soii^  a  minor,  seated  on  the  guddy,  (or  throne,)  under  the  XJ^Vlf. 
guaidianship  of  his  modier.  Kurrum  Perkaush  had,  during  ~ 

his  poascsiaon  of  the  soverdgnty  before  the'Ghoorka  con- 
quest, murdered  every  person  of  worth  in  his  dominions, 
80  that  the  existence  of  such  characters  was  only  a  matter  of 
tnulition :  yet  in  1816,  when  this  person  had  eveiy  appear- 
ance of  drawing  near  his  end,  his  wife  declared  her  resolu- 
tion to  terminate  her  life  at  the  saiAetimie.  Nahan,  the  capi- 
tal of  Sirmore,  is  a  large  open  town,  populous  and  hand-' 
some,  atiiated  on  a  level  spot  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. It  stands  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the^ 
plain.  From  the  top  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, a  magnificent  view  is  obtMned  of  the  plains  of  Sirhind 
to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  soi^th-east,  but  to  the 
northward,  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  snowy  mountains. ' 
— Buflsaher  oceujnes  the'  northern  extremi^  of  die  territories 
between  the  Sutledge  and  Jumna.  This  state  pi^s  a  tribute ' 
of  15,000  rupees,  (L.lfiOO)  per  annum.  Rampoor,  its  capi- 
tal, is  a  great  mart  for  the  goods  of  Thibet,  those  of  the  hUIs 
and  of  the  pUins. — Poondur  is  a  remote  and  barbarous  com- 
munity among  the  hills,  the  particular  circumstaneesof  which 
aie  imperfectly  known.  It  has  never  been  subjected  to 
the  inll  control  of  any  foreign  power,  such  as  that  of  the 
GMioarkas.  The  people  demand  black  mail  of  several  of 
their  neighbours,  and  delight  in  the  life  of  liberty  and ' 
plunder  wluch  their  situation  enables  them  to  lead  ^ 

To  the  east  of  the  river  Jumna  lies  the  province  of  Gurwal.  Gnrwai  ana 
The  flouthem  part  of  this  country  is  an  assemblage  ct  hills  KamMMn. 
of  the  moat  diversified  and  irregular  kind,  short  and  narrow 
ridges  ki  all  varieties  of  angles  and  mutual  attitudes,  and  se- 
P^f^tiMJ  by  confined  valleys.  The  pei^le  of  Gurwal  and  of 
Kumaoon  are  called  Khariyas;  and  their  language  also  goes 
uiider  that  name,  firom  the  word  Khas,  the  name  g^ven  to  the 
aborigines,  who  are  reckoned  an  impure  race;  for  this  reason 
the  present  inhabitaats  disclaim  that  appellation,  and  pre- 
tend that-th^  progenitors  emigrated  from  the  south.    Ku- 

'  FiBier*f  JournaL 
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BOOK   maoon  lies  east  and  south  fitmi  Gurwid,  being  separated 
XLVIL  from  it  by  a  small  river;  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  ter- 
ritories are  widely  different  from  each  other.    Those  of 
Gurwal  are  oomparatiTely  strong  and  active,  and  earn  their 
submtence  in  a  great  measure  by  labouring  as  carriers  to 
the  pUgrims  who  visit  the  holy  placeik    The  Gurwalians 
fix  their  burdens  on  their  backs  with  dings,  but  the  Ku« 
maoonees  carry  than  on  the  head,  thrir  country  bdti^ 
somewhat  less  precifAtous,  so  as  not  to  demand  so  imperU 
pusly  the  firae  use  of  their  hands*in  climbing.  Thepeopleaf 
Qurwal,  howevar,  have  always  crouched  boieath  any  ppltti- 
cal  yoke  however  gallit^,  without  making  the  least  effort 
to  assert  their  independence,  though  thrir  country  b  strong 
and  well  adapted  for  defence.    Here  the  Bhagirath  and 
Alcananda  streams  unite  to.  form  the  Ganges.    The  couiw 
try  feU  under  British  influence  in  1814.    The  Bajah  of 
Serinagur  was  re-established;  but,  as  his  fcarmer  capital  is 
rituated  in  a  part  of  the  territory  which  the  British  retaiiw 
ed  in  their  own  hands,  he  subsequently  fixed  hb  residence 
at  Barahftt «.     The  river  Alcananda  is  the  Bajah^s  eastern 
boundary,  and  to  the  east  of  it  lies  the  mountainous  pn>» 
vince  of  Kumaoon. 
Town  of         Serinagur,  the  late  captal  of  Gurwal,  occupes  acentnd 
^^^"'^'tP^^'  Situation  in  a  valley  about  three  miles  long»  surround- 
ed by  barren  mountains,   on  the  east  ride  of  the  li. 
ver  Aleananda.    It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  about 
three^fgurths  of  a  mile  long.    The  houses  are  roug^y 
built  of  stone  and  earth,  generally  two  stories  high,  and 
^  roofed  with  slate.    The  house  of  the  old  Rajahs  is  of 

granite^  and  four  stories  high.  The  river  AI^Jumi^o^  on 
which  the  town  stands,  has  made  great  encroachments  on 
it;  an  earthquake  in  180S  has  also  injured  it  greatly,  and 
in  1815  the  British  found  it  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
The  inhaUtants  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  low  coun- 
tries,  and  the  leading  persons  are  the  agents  of  the  bank- 
ing houses  at  Nujibabad  and  in  the  Doab,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  specie.    Thb  British  retun  possessiim  of 

«  Dr.  F.  Bodnuna.  Mr.  W.  Huaaum,  foL  11.  p.  6S3»  Ac 
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the  Talley  of  Deyrah  Doon,  situated  between  the  Jvaamm  anOK: 
and  Ganges,  and  of  some  importance  in  a  militaiy  point  of  ^I^^I^* 
view.     Kalunga  is  an  important  fortress  in  Gurwal,  wlucb^ 
in  181 4,  stood  two  separate  attempts  to  carry  it  by  stotm^but 
was  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  garrison  during  the  pre* 
porations  made  for  a  third  assault  A  tittle  to  the  north-east 
of  this  fortress  are  many  caves,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peofde 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  live  on  rice  of  a  remarkiu 
bly  large  grain.    The  caves  extend  for  some  distance  into 
the  rock,  and  are  frequently  a  con^e^ble  height  bmxk  the 
ground,  and  ascended  by  rope  ladders.     In  this  country 
are  some  of  the  holy  junctions  of  the  Gangetic  streama 
called  Prayagas,and  the  two  sources  called  Gangootree  and 
Kedamath.    Bhadrinaih  is  a  town  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  huts,  with  a  temple,  and  a  warm  qpring  used  as  a 
bath.     The  whole  territory  is  filled  with  sacred  j^aees, 
which  the  Hindoos  make  a.  merit  of  visiting,  and  pay 
stated  sums  in  the  form  of  offerings,  at  n^max>us  plaees, 
in  the  course  of  their  religious  tour. 

Between  the  rivers  Alcananda  and  Cali,  lies  the  Hindoo  Kohimod. 
principality   of    Eumaoon.      Here   the   surface    is  less 
prerupt  than  in  Gurwal,  the  plains  are  spacious,  and  the 
hills  of  easy  ascent.     The  population  is  denser,  and  the 
cultivation  carried  higher  up  the  hills.     The  towns  and 
villages  look  well  at  a  distance,  but,  on  nearer  iuMpetidoa^ 
are  found  dirty.     The  houses  are  two  storqrs  high,  the 
ground  floor  being  occupied  by  the  cattle.     The  people 
drtess  in  cotton  stuffs,  while  the  Gurwalians  dress  in  wooL 
Thar  dispositions  are  mild.    Polygamy  is  much  practised 
among  them.    The  men  take  the  charge  of  the  household 
affairs,  while  the  women  undertake  all  the  drudgeries  of 
agriculture.  They  are  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brahmins,  who,  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Ghoorkas,  raised  and  deposed  the  Bajah  at 
pleasure.    Almora  is  the  capital  of  Kumaoon,  and  was.  the  Fshnh  of 
scene  of  important  and  well  contested  military  actions  in 
1815.      There  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Kumaoon  district 
called  Painkhandi,  very  precipitous  in  its  surface,  contain* 
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BOOK  iiig  the  snowy  peak  of  Rhamnee,  22,700  feet  atove  the 
^^^"'  ocean.  The  hills  abound  in  timber.  Some  of  the  cedars 
ate  of  enonnous  raze.  Some  specimens  of  them  have  mea- 
sured 27  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height .  of  fout  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  180  feet  in  height.  Hemp  grows  with 
uncommon  luxuriance,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 
Paper  Wide  spreading  branches.  There  is  a  plant,  resembling 
^^  butcher^s  broom,  from  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  paper 
which  is  in  request  among  the  native  bankers  of  India  for 
bills  of  exchange,  as  being  only  moderately  bibulous,  and 
stronger  than  other  paper.  Birch  bark  is  used  for  writing' 
on,  and  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Lucknow,  where  it  is 
tiised  to  line  the  snakes,  or  winding  tubes,  of  the  hookahs. 
Sevend  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bhootees.  There  are  ten  vil* 
lages  among  the  showy  mountains  inhabited  exclusively  by. 
that  race.'  They  indeed  occupy  in  general  the  alpine  heights 
nearest  t6  the  snowy  Him&lahs,  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side.  They  are  entirely  devoted  to  religious  observances  and 
commerce.  On  some  occasions  they  are  concerned  in  mili- 
tary operaUons,  but  rather  unwillingly.  They  are  darker  in 
complexion  than  the  other  mountaineers.  Tbey  adhere  to . 
the  lama  religion,  which  they  mix  with  several  Hindoo  su- 
^rstitions.  Some  of  these  tracts  are  only  inhabited  inthe 
summer  months:  such  as  the  village  Malari  on  theNiti  road. . 
In  Gurwal  and  Kumaoon  the  sale  of  children  was  a  daily, 
practice,  and  a  subject  of  taxation  under  the  Ghoorka  go- 
vernment, but  has  been  abolished  by  British  authority  \ 

Kinedom  To- the  east  of  these  countries  lies  the  kingdom  of  N&- 
of  Nepal,  p^^  QQg  Qf  ^]|g  largest  and  most  compact  sovereignties  of 
modem  Indostan,  comprehending  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
D(»rthem  hills  of  India.  The  name  of  Nep£l  properly  be- 
longs only  to  one  magnificent  valley,  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom consisting  of  other  conquests  of  the  Ghoorkas,  who 
are  its  masters.  This  kingdom  is  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, all  the  sides  of  which,  except  the  northern^ 
are  bounded  by  the  British  possessions.      It  in  general 

»  W.  Hamiltoti'i  Description  of  Hindostan,  vol.  II.  p.  618. 
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extends  about  twenty  miles  into  the  plains  of  Indottan.  Ta  BOOK 
die  north  of  this  flat  belt,  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills,  be-  ^^Vlt 
tvcea  which  and  Ae  high  mountains  there  are  fine  val« 
hys  of  considerable  length ;  these  are  well  cultivated,  itnd 
catkd  doon^  a  term  synonymous  to  <<  strath^  or  <<  glen.^ 
Along  the  bottoms  of  the  hills  there  is  a  ridbi  low  tract, 
whidi  is  left  without  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
unhealthiness*;  though  some  parts  which  have  been  well 
cleared  appear  to  be  tolerably  healthy.— A  great  part  of  the 
coontry  among  the  hills  is  very  productive  in  grain. and  va* 
rions  fruits,  such  as  pine  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  andt 
(Hranges.  Ginger  and  cardamoms  form  part  of  the  valua^ 
Ue  produce  of  these  tracts.  Much  of  this  mountainous 
region  consists  of  granite:  it  contains  much  iron,  lead, 
copp^,  some  zinc,  and  a  little  gold  in  some  of  the  rivers : 
it  also  contains  mines  of  suljAur.  The  breadth  of  the 
hiUy  tegifHi,  between  the  plains  and  the  alpine  region,  is 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  Catmandoo,.the  capital,  but 
it  is  greater  in  the  western  parts.  The  alpine  region  itself 
ift  of  equal  extent.  The  snowy  ridge  winds  considerably, 
but  has  few  interruptions,  and  is  in  most  places  quite  im- 
nassaUe. 

.  The  numerous  vaHeys  interspersed  among  these  moun-' 
taina  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  difPering  in  lan- 
guage and  customs*  Those  who  have  any  pretensions  Nei^M. 
to  be  aboriginal  have  the  Mongolian  character  and  as-^^^^^ 
pect*  The  most  fertile  part  of  Nep&l  Proper  was  for- 
merly occupied  (and  still  in  a  great  measure  is)  by  the 
NewarSy  a  race  addicted  to  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  far  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  of  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  profess  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha ;  but  instead  of  acknowledging  the  Lama,  they 
have  a  priesthood  of  their  own.  They  have  also  adopted 
the  Hindoo  practice  of  division  into  castes.  In  the  more 
rugged  parts,  there  is  a  tribe  called  Murmi,  a  robust  raoe» 
who  live  by  agriculture  and  the  carrying  of  burdens. 
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B()0&  They  are  hated  by  the  Ghoorkas,  for  eating  the  flesh  of 
-    ~  - '  the  cow ;  and,  not  being  permitted  to  kiH  these  ttcred  aniltials, 
Oiey  eat  those  that  die  a  tiaturid  death.    The  Hindoo  in- 
habitants of  Nep&I  have  the  character  of  being  %oth 
abject  and  arrogant,  debauched^  jealous,  and  ftfvengeful. 
The  6hooi4ca'  mifitary  are  tnore  orderly  dian  iSiat  ivMeh 
i^as  previously  maintained  by  the  native  Rajahs,  Init'liife- 
xior  to  the  British  sepojrs.    '  They  are  armed  with  malefi- 
locks,  for  wiiich  they  do  not*  use  cartridges.   'The  %ar  , 
atandard  exhil)its^  on  a  yellow  ground,  the  portrait  of  Ra- 
niman,  a  gigantic  monkey  and  Hindte  demigod. 
Omkvillc^  '  The  most  select  portions  of  the  Ghoorka  territories  con- 
«r  NifAL     -^ J  ^  ^^^  d^ightf af  vatieys,  caHed  Great  and  Little  Nepfl. 
The  large  valley  is  nearly^  dircular,  watered -1)y  6unie« 
fdus  rills,  running  from  the  mountains,  andmeefingm  'tfie 
Cbtrntndoo.  centre^  in  the  Bdgmutty.'  Here  is'Catmandoo,  the  capital, 
which  stands  4784 feet  above  the  plaixis  of  bengal.    Hence, 
^ough  in  tat.  SfT  SV^^  it  enjoys  a  cfimate'siin?lar  to*  that 
of  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  temperaitm^  of  '^  swings 
hp-t*.    ^e  periodical  rains  extend  to  this  spot     The 
hoe  is  the  great  instrument  of  cultivation,  fmf  extremely 
awkward  from  its  shortness,  obliging  the  workman  Either  to 
stOQp  greatly,  or  to  sit  on  his  heels^  the'lairt  of  whicSi  pos- 
tures he  generally  prefers.     They^  have  tmmerous  water- 
mills  for  grinifing  corn,  an  improvement  hot  Imowii  in 
southern  Indostaii.    There  are  considerable  mamifiicto* 
ries  of  copper,  of  brass,  and  a  kind  of  bell  inetiA.     fliey 
make' bcUs, '  but  not  equaf  ko  th'osd  made  ih  Thibet. 
Ithey  make  several  bell  metal  vessels,   and  -seH  them 
lllong  Vith  t6ose  df  brass  and  copper  in'Tldbel.     4*he 
^at  mass  of  the' m^Utaiits  dweHm  ibe  valleys.    Both 
die  hi^s,  and  the  low  countr  jr  cafled  Terriani,  are  very  thinly 
|>eopled.     The  Newars  are  tfanch  more  numerous  ^an 
the  Pai'butties,  or  mountaineers.     To  them  also  die  ctftti^ 
tatidn  of  .the  ^oil  is  generaRy  coiifin^.     They  are  de- 
spised by  the  Parbutdes  as  an  unwarKke  race,  and  arc 
treated  with  oppressive  rigour  and  extortion  by  their  rul- 
ers.    They  have  ifn  some  degree  die  Mongcdian'  feiltures, 
but  with  a  much  wilder  expression.      Most  of  the  ser. 
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T«Bt8  3X9  «IaT#^  Some  Bi»bmins  are  rfaveg  to  Raje-  book 
poo^  aitfl  apt  a3  cook^  which  is  considered  as  a  situation 
ofgr^dign^y^  It  it  reckoned  disgraceful  in  any  one  to 
4dl  hia  cbUdffH.  to  aot  i^fideiy  or  a  person  o!  impure  ca^te^ 
sidlPUgb  .thjb&,  13  scMxietimes  done  xa  urgent  cases ;  and 
4ie  iiuiiiadiM^  who  does  it  does  not  on  that  account  Ipso 
gMle.  He  ^i^uld  how.ever  incur  this  dreaded  calamity,  if  he 
Should  al  4UPky  fuMil^.  time  receive  such  a  child  ^gain  into 
his  house.  The  female  slaves  of  the  Maha  Ranny,  ot 
Queen,  are  i^llQwi^  0Qtne  ]peci|}iar  privileges,  tod  haye  con- 
aderaWe  if^^$fifi^  ^  court*  In  the  day  time,  they  at- 
ti^  )hiw  foja):  Ai^tt^M ;  and  when  fiiie  goes  out,  some  of 
them  fpUor  her  aa  a  hody  guaid,  dressed  ajad  ridu^  on 
hq|seN«fc  Jike  tm%  .and  armed  with.  swonM- '  Catmao^ 
doo  1^  ^tim^lted  .to  contaiii  a  populatidia  of  {0,009*. 
Thc9Ke  ai3e  rame  olther  fine  cities  in  the  .same' valley;  aa 
laliU  P«ytan»  whieh  contains  24,000  inl^afaitants,  ^d  waa 
fomeriy  the  cental  of  an  independent  state.  Bhatgony  is 
aMtl^jsr,  yhicb  ira6  also  i  capttad  before,  the  Ghoorkli  iava- 
im^  In  the  hilU  on  the  south  aide:  of  thos  yaUey  iEire.  the 
laaoed  jpnngs  of  the  Sebar  at  the  village  of  Sulti  Khul* 
Theycontatn  x^idtitudes  of  small  fish,  which  are  never 
touched^  the  inhabiitants  believing  that  any  attempt  to  steal 
thfsn  willlie  |bllowed  by  instant  death  K 

The  other  valley  is  called  Noakote,  about  dix  miles  long,  VaUey  of 
aad'oneapd  a  quarter  in  breadtii ;  possessii:^  an  ^tremely  ^^<^ 
fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  bearmg  all  the  productions' of 
Babar,  though  hemmed  in  by  the  snowy  mountains  on 
the  nocth*  Though  so  near  the  hills,  it  appears  not  to 
be  quite  «>  elevajted  as  that  of  Catmandooi  The  heata 
are  so  gr^  after  April  .that  the  country  is  not  habitable, 
on  aofirwat  of  tbe  prevalmce  of  the  fever  called  the  .Owl^ 
Siotth  ftwx  Catmtodoo,  at  a  distance  al  thurty-seyen  miles 
taken  in  a  straight  line,  though  requiring  eight  days  to  ac- 
complish the  Journey,  is  Nielkantha,  a  town  of  pilgrimi^, 
which  is  visited  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginningjof 
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BOOK    August)  though  the  road  is  scarcely  passable,  on  account  of 
'^  "         the  depth  of  the  snow ;  ayalanches  and  glaciers  being  fie- 
quent.     During  this  short  period  a  fair  is  held  here^  and 
many  shops  are  opened ;   but  when  the  cold  season  sets  in, 
it  is  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants,  who  rembVe  to  a 
milder  climate.     The  name  signifies  <<  a  blue  throat,^  and 
is  an  epithet  of  Siva^  originating  from  an  exploit  isaid 
in  the  Hindoo  mythology  to  bare  been  performed  by  that 
.    deity. 
The  twcn-       Immediately  west  frbth  K^p&l  Proper,  is  a  <*ount^  of 
jahi.  '    **  considerable  extent,  called  <<  the  territory  of  the  twenty-four 
Rajahs,^  because  it  formerly  consisted  of  that  number  of 
petty  states  under  Rajahs  who  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Jemlah  Rajah.    One  of  these  is  Ohowka,  the 
'   original  seat  of  the  power  which  has  made  such  extensive 
conquests  in  those  regions;     JeoilA  was  once  bounded  by 
Gurwal,  and  had  the  ascendency  over  numerous  stiites* 
It  contains  a  fine  valley^  indented  with  deep  ravines  twenty 
miles  long,  and  ten  wide,  resembling  that  of  Kejil,  bat 
'     more  checquered  with  hiUs.     It  is  well  cultivated,  aUd 
contains  valuable  mines  of  rock  salt.     The  Bhootees,  who 
are  Lamaists,  form  the  majority  of  the  population ;  but 
all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  have  reached  u» 
through  the  medium  of  natives,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  visit- 
ed by  Europeans. 
MttcwAn.        Mucwanpoor  is  an  important  district  subject  to  the  Ra* 
1^^^*         jah  of  Nep&l.     It  was  fbrmerly  more  extensive  than  it 
now  is.     It  lies  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  NepAl  valley, 
and  the  San  Co^  river.      One  half  of  it  is  in  the  level 
country  called  the  Terriani,  a  belt  about  twenty  miles 
wide.     This  contains  some  hiUy  and  poor  land,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  rich,  though  uncultivated,  and  on  this 
account  abounding  in  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.     The 
breed  of  elephants  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind.     The  na- 
tive Rajahs  formerly  encouraged  the  exubentnce  of  the 
jungle  for  tlieir  own  defence,  cultivating  a  few  rich  spots 
which  were  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  forests.     Under 
the  Ghoorka  dynasty,  it  has  been  more  extensively  clear- 
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ed.  It  produoes  ^^Uent  tobacck),  and  some  red  cotton.  BOOK 
To  the  north  of  the  Terrioni,  Mucwanpoor  consists  nf 
a  gradation  of  imiall  hills  abounding  vith  pines.  The 
peasantry  all  over  this  district  are  dirty  and  poor.  At 
the  coDcluaon  of  the  last  war  of  the  British  with  the  Ne* 
pftlese  government,  the  former  proposed  to  restore  an 
old  Rajah  to  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  this  territory : 
bi|t  the  matter  probably  remiuns  still  unsettled,  being  put 
off  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Nepfile9^.  Tq  the  east  of 
Nepil'  Proper,  the  mountnins  are  chiefly  occupied  by  two 
tribes  called  Kirauts  and  Limboos  intermingled,  both 
sabjeet  to  the  Ghoorkas.  They  are  not  nncere  followers 
of  the  Brahmins,  but  are  compelled  by  their  present  rul- 
ers to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  for  which  they 
hare  a  strong  predilection.  With  Thibet  there  are  two 
roads  of  communication  from  Nep&l.— -Morung  lies  oi^Momiig. 
tb«  east  of  Mucwanpoor,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  physical 
charact^.  It  cpntinues  sulgect  to  the  Ghoorkas,  with  the 
exception  of  a  septioi)  extending  thirty-five  miles  ^  th^ 
west  of  th^  Teesta. 

To  the  east  of  Morung  lies  the  principality  of  Sikkim,  Sfkkini. 
about  sixty  miles  long,  and  forty  broad.     The  greater  part 
ci  it  is  included  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river  Teesta. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lapcha  tribe.  They  mostly  pro- 
fess Lamaism,  eat  beef,  pork,  and  other  animal  food  held  by 
the  Hindoos  in  detestation,  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess,  and 
do  not  many  their  females  till  tl^ey  arrive  at  maturity.  They 
are  not  so  enervated  by  excess  in  relij^pus  devotion  as  the 
Bhootees ;  hence,  though  the  latter  had  the  .ascendency  in 
the  government  previously  to  the  Ghoorka  invasion,  the 
armies  conast  chiefly  of  die  more  vigorous  Lapchas.     In 
1788,  the  Ghoorkiis,  in  a  desperate  contest  near  to  the  ca- 
pital Sikkim,  defeated  the  Rajah,  and  soon  after  obtained 
possession  of  the  principality ;  though  the  submission  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders  was  only  partial,  and  accom- 
panied with  much  annoyance  to  thdr  masters,  who  after- 
wards gave  them  a  chief  of  their  own  tribe.    In  the  rup^ 
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^bOC   tare  between  the  Obborkas  add  the  Britidi  in  1814.  the 
^  ■  Rajah  declared  in  favour  o^  the  latter,  and  lit  the  jMicifica- 


tion  was  reinstated  in  a  oonriderable  jxittioh  of  his  mduii* 
tun  territory,  together  with  a  tract  of  low  land  ceded  by 
the  Ghoorkaa,  essential  to  the  supj^rt  of  hii»  people. 
This  is  rich,  but  not  all  under  cultivation,  llechi^pro- 
duoe  is  rice  and  madder.  Iti  consequence  of  tfc^  ooinei* 
dence  in  reli^ous  faith,  this  staie  keeps  up  more  inter- 
course with  Thibet  than  any  dther  dn  the  south.  Adt  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  and  it  is  through  this  medium  that  afl 
communication  is  cdnducted  between  India  and  A^  Ohii* 
nese  authorities  on  the  hortk  side  of  the  HimalfAi  moun* 
tains.  The  establishment  of  a  state  independent  6l  the 
Crhoorka  s^ay,  and  under  friendly  r^aitions  with  the  BA- 
tisU  ffoverhiheni,  has  arrested  the  prdfftesk  of  Ghbolrkah 
^nbitibntotheeastward,  where  BobtLShaverdllenan 
easy  prey,  aiid  the  approximation  of  this  power  totheBlhiiati 
empire  might  have  generated  scenes  of  this  most  extensive 
iHrarlike  confusion.  The  fort  of  Na^^ree,  in  Sikkim,  is  A 
place  of  uncommon  strength,  which  the'Ghoorkas  gave  up 
with  much  reluctance,  and  which  the  Britidi  have 
strengthened  for  the  Rajah  with  some  poWerflil  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

Bootioi.  Contiguous  to  Sikkim  on  the  ea^t,  is  Bbbtan,  tiie  coun* 

try  of  the  Deb  Rajah,  which  we  have  already  xiotic^  in 
^ur  account  of  T^bet,  estimated  at  ah  extent  of  S50  miles 
in  length,  aiid  ninety  in  average  breadth.  It  is  entirely 
mountainous  in  its  northern  part,  the  reverse  of  Thibet, 
which  is  a  level  table  Ismd.  At  the  hkse  of  the  hills,  near 
the  firontier  of  Bengal,  there  is  a  valley  choked  up  with  jun- 
gle, and  unh^thy.  The  face  of  the  country  in  geaersX  is 
greatly  cUversnfied,  and  there  are  jplaces  of  very  ojpposite 
climates  in  sight  of  each  other.  There  is  a  gooa  ^leal  of 
agricultural  industry,  and  irrigation  is  much  attended  to  ; 
the  labour^  of  the  field  are  devolved  on  the  females. 
Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Bootan ;  but  monkeys  ojp 
a  large  size  and  a  handsome  form  abound,  and  are  held 
sacred  by  the  Bhootees,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos.    A  ca« 
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^twgpoor  distmt,  brif^giiig  with  it  ibe.aMiri;«  ^fopUen..  JWu  ^^^^^' 
nu&ctur«  of  the^cQuntr]^  ^j^^^b^  <^^jj^  walnuts,  iyoiyi 
suisk..  JBold  dust,  ulrer  in  tOflpUL  Chinese  ulka,  .te%  paper, 
and  knivesy,  besides  horses^  it  trices  back  in  return^  Enff** 
lish  wooUeosj  indigo,  dried  fish,  qipcksilver^  5^?^^  SH^ 

c<^^*r«4PW^    Tte.yjdue^thewhDle^ 
ceeds  30j(MX)  rupe^;  and  the  indi|^  fw 
Thia  tiinki  «ovetnmwt^^wm.i*qtp^^ 
AeQind  to  enter  Bootan.  ,  The  nutitary  measons.of.the 
Bqotaners  are  bows  ;and  arrows«.;S)iart  je^^e^^    ^1^9^4& 
fiuikluons  reseqibling.  pruning  .hpc^e,  «i4vft  ^^^Jbwl 
Biaichbcka.     T>e  n^ple  are.  of  l^xgq  .statwf!?,  mWuSf 
Iben^ox^^t  hi^ ;  waot^  rudc^  aist  rgbuid  tj^«gL  tbe,B|^ 
gabse,  but   very  subject  to  glandular  swepigs.^il^  ^ 
throat.    Their  eyes  and  featufi;^  ^^y^.BgJS^^ 


Mongolian.  Their  skins  are  smooth;  and  they  have  no  beard, 
(ill  well  advanced  in  jjbb^  -.  Tea.  is  ii^<^  u^  .W^ng 
them.  Their  oianner  of  preparing,  it  is  to  mix  toireUier 
flour,  sfdt  butter,  bqhea  tea,  wid^  some  other  as^r^ 
gent  v^table,  and  water  ;j  bcnl  them  to^th^i^  /ind  b^ 
them  up.  When  they  have.finisfau^;tt^|CUi^  ^^^jIV^J^ 
clean  with,  the  ioneue.  Their  housef  have  ^c^lj  ^§e 
sto^y  ^l^tt  Appaiaoe  of  th<^  Beb  tUgah,  ha%.  a^^ill^ 
wUch  me  aafaeiidBd  by  lofty  stairs,  ^he  fQuntryJ^^^ 
nwMwitMTMiiia  abounds  in  bridiKs  hunar  ^n  iron  cfaaina. 
Whttx  the  ])eb  B^ah  takes  a  dose  of-^jphy^  Ips  p^»- 
ciaa .lis  obliged  to  swallow  an  ^ual  dgsa  Thfs  miQifglgp 
of  rd^on  are  ^uite  distinct  m  their  habits  from  the  jff^ 
j^.nd  the  latter  take  no  part  in  mattqiif^of, 4qpi|;Uif9l 
Gonoeip.  The,  Deb  B4^ah,  ^elr  gqreijlfiiy; is  ec^nnd^^  The  0tb 
as  the  i|eouJarvice^»^  Dbma 

ma  JEUgafa^  a  aufpons^  incarpation  of  thg  dsafy^  "wifo  sopisH  ^1** 
times  i^ipoaes  his  opinion  with  an  a^  Th^ 

people  of  the  low  countries  belong  to  subdue4'  tribfB%  and 
the  true  Bootaners  live  in  the  mountains ;  sometinies  d«- 
seending  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  people  of  the  plains, 
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fiOOlC  to  inflict  chastiflement,  or  to  invade  the  neighbouring 
XLVII.  0tates.  On  such  occasions  it  is  said  that  thdr  attacks  exhi- 
bit  a.  horrid  combination  cf  cowardice,  perfidy,  and 
diabolical  cruelty.  It  was  in  1778  that  this  country  first 
fell  tmder  the  observation  of  the  British,  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  invarion  made  by  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Coodi  Bahar.  Two  battahons  of  native  infantry 
were  employed  to  drive  them  back,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  own  country,  when  the  fortress  of  Dellamcotta  was 
taken  by  storm.  On  this  oocasionthe  Deb  Rajah  obtained 
a  peace  through  themediation  of  the  Teshoo  Lama.  The 
town  of  Tassisudon,  the  capital  of  Bootan,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  cultivated  valley,  which  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  castle  or  palace  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  Near  it  is  a  long  tine  of  sheds,  where 
wiorkmen  are  employed  in  foiging  braxen  gods,  and  other 
ornaments  for  die  houses'. 

Kiagdooior  On 'the  south  of  Bootan,  and  extending  a  great  way  to 
the  east, 'is  the  kingdom  of  Assam.  It  adjoins  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  at  the  north-east  comer,  about  the  91st 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  thought  probaUe  that  it 
comes  in  oohtact  with  the  kingdom  of  Ave  on  the  east, 
about  the  'd6di  degree  of  longitude,  and  is  at  that  part 
180  miles  froin  Yunan  in  China.  It  is  the  bann  or  val- 
ley  through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  river-  Brahma- 
pootra  flows.  ^  The  ietverage  breadth  of  the  valley  is  about 
seventy  miles,  but  the  present  territory  of  the  Rajah  of 
Assam  nowhere  reaches  the  hflls,— these  belonging  to  the 
Deb  'Rajah  of  Bootan.  The  western  province  is  named 
Camroop,  extending  nearly  as  har  east  as  the  celebrated 
temple  of  middle  Kamakhya,  The  long  island  formed 
by  the  division  and  re-union  of  the  river,  contains  many 
low  woody  hills,  and. a  great  extent  of  fine  low  land,  pos. 
sessed  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  middle  province, 
or  Assam  Proper,  is  more  extensive  than  the  western.  No 
Eunpeui  h»  peaetnted  much  fiirther  than  Gohati,  the 
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ci{Htaly  mtuated  at  its  weatism  extremity.  Its  length  is  nooff 
not  known.  It  oomprdiendB  the  northern  half  of  the  wes-  ^^Y^^' 
tern  idand  foimed  by  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  whole 
of  the  very  large  island  named  Majuli.  It  is  more  fer« 
tile,  and  less  faUly  than  Camroop.  The  third  province  is 
a  fflnall  aiid  insignificant  tract,  of  which  Teory  little  is 
known.  For  a  great  way  to  the  east,  no  part  of  this  state 
lies  on  -the  south. side  of  the  river.  On  the  north  Assam 
is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Bootan,  Auka,  Duffala, 
and'Miree,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garrow  mduntiuns, 
which  became  higher  as  they  extend  east,  and  change  the 
aame  of  Gkurrow  to  that  of  Naga.  The  animal  and  ve« 
getaUe  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Bengal.  Three* 
fourths  of  the  produce  consist  of  rice.  The  trade  of  this 
kingdcmi  has  diminished  of  late  years,  and  the  number  of 
its  iidiabitants  has  been  reduced  by  the  violence  of  intes- 
tine broils.  It  is  a  rule  of  state  in  Assam  that  no  person 
of  the  royal  blood  can  succeed  to  the  throne  if  he  has  any 
blemish  or  scar  on  his  body ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  prao-' 
tioe  to  mark  artifieially  those  who  are  not  to  succeed  to  the 
crown,  in  order  to  prevent  civU  wars  about  the  succession. 
The  criminal  code  is  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  but  among  the 
tich  its  punishments  are  easily  averted  by  bribery.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  of  any  rebel,  both  male  and  female, 
sie  capkally  punished.  Rahs  covered  with  human  heads 
aie' sometimes  found  floating  down  the  Brahmapootra, 
supposed  to  be  supplied  from  this  source.  The  popular 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  under  half  a  million :  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  are  uncultivated  jungle.  It  con- 
tains, no  shops  nor  markets,  and  their  towns  are  merely 
groups  of  the  most  miserable  hovels.  The  national  cha- 
racter has  deteriorated  since  the  introduction  of  the  Brah- 
mtnical  rdigion.  They  have  become  more  pusillanimous 
towards  foreigners,  and  more  disupited  among  themselves  x. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Assam,  to  the  west  and  the  ^^j^ji^g 
north,  there  are  a  few  states  or  prindpaUties  which  main-  £^ 

Stdgentc* 
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BOOR    tain  more  at  less  show  of  iriAffpw60kcti     Sinrti  is  Jitdgc 
XLVII.  Q^  |]|0  Raj  Ah  of  which  has  pari  of  hi»posttison9  wickin  the 
limits  of  the  Bepgal  proviilec,  aul^ect  to  the  £fag^,  Attd 
another  part  ^ithio  the  territory  of  Bootan,  i^hile  the*  spot 
oil  wMch  his'  oapitdl  is  ratuated  is  a  port,  of  neuMl  ground^ 
deriving  a  d^ree  of  indepcndenoe  from  its  ambiguoos  po:^ 
sition.     Here  the  prince  -is  siispeoled  of  harbdurii^  bad 
charaetersi  and  sharing,  in  th^  plunder.    He  pAys  a  tri^ 
bate  of  9000  rupees  to  the  English  K 
ThcGar.        T^^  ^^  called  th^  G«ntiws  oc0«py  aportna  of  the 
lowft         territory  included  in  the  groat  b^ndii^  of  the  Bndunapdo^ 
tra,  where,  from  running  west,  it  turns  to  tbrsouth.  They 
formerly  occupied  this  tendtoty  to  the  raaigilis  of  the  ri* 
ver,  but  are  now  conned  to  an  inland  biUy  ditoloL  Thtoy 
IU;e  a  ferocious  and  irreguhir  set  of  pebple^  and  a  taSHtmf 
establifihment  is  required  in  their  n<»ghboUiboad^  td  hdltt 
them  in  check  during  the  fiurs.     Mingkid  Irith  dieiti  ar6 
acrnic  hostile  tribes,  who  haVe  sididued  pontiGlM  of  Aeir 
country,  particularly  on  the  •  biaks  iif .  the  rivesL    Thej^ 
ure  a  more  robust  vace  than  the  BtngfthM^  both  ann  aad 
ifromen  are  active  in  their  httbits,  aad  wieiiid  be  ihduMm 
otts  if  they  were  secured  ifi  a  fair  reooinpense.  fiir.  dielfer 
produce.    But  thetr  transactions  with  their  ntigfabpttB'aia 
said  not  to  be  subjeotted  to  good  tegulataona  fan  the  pntof 
Their  du-  the  Utter.    They  eat  all  soru  of  aAinnd  food^  incfanding 
"*^*^   dogs,  cats,  frogsi  mid  snak«s.:    MUk  thfiy  hoU in  abhaie. 
retioet  as  a  kind  of  mcrettientitious  matter«   They  are  pvr*. 
tial  to  puppies,  whiuh  they  i{ook  in  tfa^  mobt  omel  manner 
that  can  be  oonoeived.     They  first  make- the  imilaal  Mt.aia 
much  rice  as  it»  stolWIeh  wfll  leoeiTe^  then  tie  Us  fcairleg$ 
tog^her,  iand  thtow  hfan  oH  the  fire.    Theji$!Sk^cKa.$km 
animal  ^hen  sufficientl)r  broiled,  ri|>  Qpcn.liiefaod^,.aasd 
divide  thie  rice  ia  equal  shar^afloohgthe  party  aischditwL 
This  process  has  beein  i^epeatedly  witnestad  by.th^  Beaga* 
lese  traders. .  They  have  some  other  characteristic  barba. 
rons  customs.    When  a  quarrel  Arises  between  two  Gkuv 

*  Dr.  F.  Buchwum. 
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rows,  tke  Weaker  party  escapes  ta  a  distiuit  hill :  boib  parties  BOOK 
fbai  a  tree  faeainig  aa  acid  firtnt  ealled  chatakor,  atid  ^^^^^ 
0wear  aoIeBuily  to  cnibnee  the  earliest  oppoFtunity  of  eau 
ing  their  advergaryV  head  with  the  juiee  of  its  fhiit.  If 
DO  (^pc«tttmty  odofK  fi>r  lAsmy  years,  the  feud  is  hafoded 
downiritkuiidiniiiiiiihed  Tthdenoe  to  posterity.  <  Thepd^rty 
which  eventually  «uacetds.  in  cultit^  off  the  head  of  his 
adTefBvy^  htik  4t  with.Uie  fruit  of  the  tree^  eata  part  of 
the  aoup,  and  diatributes  Aef^aaiiider  autdii^  his  friends : 
the  treeis  now;  eiit  dowti^  Wkd  the  feud  bonded ;  the.party 
of  the  deeeaaed^  iiistbad  of  indulging  the  i^hit  of  ^migeaiice, 
asfuieacea  i&  llie  a.ward  oi  thd  good  fortune  of  the  other. 
They aetafai|^ value  on  the  heads  of  Bengalese  people,  es- 
peeia%  wheO'diey  belongte  pjersons  of  railh.  When  they 
sepaate  one  lK>m  the  lUMly,  th^y  bring  it  reeking  among 
itiat  frieiidi,  fill  the  skull  with  vietuak^  eat  out  of  it,  und 
aceempatty  the  fetotwith  daabing ;  then  bury  it  fcit  a,  length 
ef  timeauAeieat.tb  laafcethe  flesh  separate  easily  from  the 
bones,  afte  whidi  they  daiicerbund  it  as  before,  and  hang 
it  upas  a  trafhy  in  the  houte  of  the  inurderen  Such  a 
tkttU  haa  its  value  in  Mcfittnj^like  any  other  pieioe  of  pro^ 
perty«  It.fbrais,  ih^faet,  a  tiicttkting  medium;  and  the  ra. 
hie  ia  inpropottion  tb  die  rank  bf  th^  indtvidiUftl.  The  head 
af  a  HiadDo  Jaieter  #ho  had  purehaaed  the  aemindary  of 
CakKxnaloopara  was Tiduted  at  lOOiXrupees ;  thatc^aeom- 
matt  peasant  oMti  tta  oi»  twelve^  Urnt  irnne  of  thar  own 
peopled  headift  may  be  passed  dff  in  this  manner,  ikey  niiake 
a  pmnt  of  bu^rbftig  the  bodies  of  thein  dead  to  powder.  £>o. 
mealioibudiiiMmim^eMis;  buttkeyhatecourtaheldby  thi^ir 
Akb  Ifar  Hi^tllkig  ifi»piites*  These  ciaurU  do  not  iriffict 
any  pmiishment,  unless^  knan  is  detected  m  Mterbg  h  fUse- 
hood  before  than,  which  ibcurs  the  peUdtnf  of  instant 
dMli.  Dyhbnesty  alid  stealing  are  not  frequeiit,  but  mur- 
ders aMe  daily  oocurrenees.  Those  who  are  not  converted 
to  the  Brahminical  religion  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  Their  supreme  god  has  a  wife,  though  no  chil- 
dren.  They  use  no  images  or  temples.   They  do  not  write 
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BOOK  thek  own  language ;  a  few  amoDg  them  can  read  and  write 
^^"^^^'  Bengaleae.  This  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  north- 
em  Garrows.  The  southern  are  partially  converted  to 
the  Brahminical  religion*  Their  colour  is  sometimes  a 
li^ty  sometimes  a  dieep  brown,  •  They  have  a  surly  look, 
a  flat  no^y  small  eyes,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  overhanging 
eyebrows,  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  round  face. 
The  women  are  singularly  ugly,  short  and  squat,  but 
strong-bodiedf  and  work  at  all  oocupadons.  Intoxication 
is  very  cv>mmon,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  crimes^ 

Cadisr.  Cadiar,  on  the  south  of  Assam,  is  a  large  territory, 

which  the' Birmans  have  invaded  with  various  success, 
sometimes  being  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  com^,  and  sometimes  succeeding 
in  reacting  tributary  engagements.    Between  Gachar  and 

MoD^oor.  Anrmcan  lies  Caiaay,  or  Munipoor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Bengal  districts  of  Tiperah  and  Silhet,  and  on  the  east 
separated  from  the  Birman  territories  by  the  river  Keen- 
duem.  Thenativeshave  the  soft  countenances  of  the  Hia^ 
doos,  very  different  from  the  Birman  ^[diysiogiiomy.  <«Seve- 
ral  of  than  who  have  been  taken  jMrisoners,  are  now  settled 
in  the  Birman  capital,  Ummerapo(v,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  thar  superior  skill  in  various  branches  of 
handicraft  work.  They  are  exdellent  horsemen,  and  form 
the  only  cavalry  in  the  Birman  empire.  Their  music  is 
pleasant,  and  confonnable  to  the  European  taste.  They  pro^ 
fess  the  Brahminical  reli^on.  Their  capital  is  M uiupoor^ 
in  N.  latitude  94^"  80",  and  K  longitude  94?  SOTv  The 
tract  in  which  it  is  situated  forms  th^  i^earest  ocmimunicKtion 
between  the  nortlweast  confer  qf  BengqJ  imd  tl^e  north-west 
quarter  of  the  Binnm  empire^  but  the  whole  route  has 
not  been  traversed  by  wj  European*  A  cpnununicatioa 
is  kept  up  between  Munipoor  and  Assam.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Birmaas  in  177^  «nd  ia  stMl  tributary  to  that 
power  ^ 

•  SipoD.    Elliot.    Dr.  F.  Bnduman. 
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The  Deoam,  cr  Samfhem  IndoOan. 


i  HB  toiuitriei  topographically  described  in  the  preceding  HOOK 
book  are  aonsetunes  called  Indiostan  Proper.  To  ^e  aoatli  ^^^^^^' 
of  dieae  lies  a  beautiful  tritogulay  region,  stretdiing  from 
«  biittd  baae  of  fifteen  degiees  of  lon^tude^  through  ft 
laqge  of  the  aame  mainber  of  degrees  of  hititude^  that  ia^ 
bom  99"  N.  to  S""  but  gradually  beeoming  narrower  as  it 
prooeeda  aouthward,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  at  Cape 
Comorin.  This  portion  of  India  has  been  called  the  Pen- 
insula;  and,  todistinguish  it  firom  a  country  which  istofdUow 
it  in  our  desoriptionst  it  has  beendenominated  <<  the  Peninsula 
on  this  side  of  the  6ange&^  A  more  appropriate  name  for 
it  is  the  Deecan,  which,  according  to  some,  means  l^Arafi, 
cr  <<  the  south,^  according  to  others  DcuAne^  or  <<  the  coun- 
try on.  the  right,^  as  it  is  on  the  right  of  those  traTellers  or 
oonqiieiors  who  mter  by  the  way  of  Persia.  The  term 
Beecanhas  not  always  been  equally  extensive  in  its  appli- 
eation.  In  its  most  ancient  acceptation  it  included  the 
whole  pemnsula, .  for  it  all  belongs  to  the  Pootufaboomij 
or  holy  land  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is  full  of  ancient  places 
of  pilgrimage,  and  has,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history, 
been  inhabited  by  Hindoos.  At  the  epoch  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Puranas,  it  was,  like  the  rest  of  Indostan,  di- 
vided into  a  multitude  of  small  principalities. 
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BOOK       The  five  original  nations  which  inhaUt  this  country 
XLVIII.  ^  under  the  common  iqppellation  of  Draviras.      The 
Qwrjanoa^  or  Groojers,  seem  to  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  other  four  at  soipe  period  cofnparafively  recent,  by  cir- 
cumstances buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Other  two, 
the  Mahraiias  and  Tdingas  have  always  been  numerous 
and  powerful  nations,  occupying"  the  western  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula.    On  the 
south,  the  CfiffUj^  ijft  Qqi^aiFfif  icom^  in  contact  with 
them,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.     The 
Tamuku,  or  Draviras  properly  so  called,  dwdl  in  the 
southern  extremity.    This  (^vision  of  raees,  marked  by 
divernty  of  language^  and  of  writing,  and  consecrated  by 
a  reli^cm  which  jprohibits  any  mixture  ci  esste,  has  with- 
stood the  shock  of  conquests,  the  caprices  of  tyrants^  and 
tfr&a.  the  intolemnoe  of  Maljoweran  ^gpttf^    Within  the 
f^nritorial  limits  q9F  these  difflerent  racset^  a  cartain  sumber 
of  odji^are  Ibund^  whoiuBffi  betoiniduttd^o  cmignteto 
ihiscxMMilry  by  laodves  of  iatsrak,  or  w(h^ 
lux  M^iiai  ftdm  tbe  xxa^  of  oohqiuntMnr:  but,  as  they 
bam  nanainad  pomplstely  inButotqj;!;  thefr*  matoers,  dusu 
iqm^f  latogufges^.  leligibar  Imd  naplaal  ceiwnMimes,  bea^ 
^esthnbny  to  dienr  origin,  and  to  the  peemaneht  character 
oTail  their ']iiBtitations» 
Bhiriou.       Conquesis  and  pc&icai  revokttioas  hi^ve    occasioned 
/diangesiajtheboiipdaiiesaadiietacive  impovtaiice  6t  the 
KingdomofiKingddina'  wiiic]^  httve  be^  foraaed  in  ihis  peninsula.     The 
^^^'^^^kingdnrnwiii^hm  the  fifth  ^e^^  had  Vijaifiigara,  or 
Bisnagor,  for  its  oiqMtii},is  tnoffe  particuTariy  <le»om&ui(ed 
^.'the  idngdoDB  of  the  Deecan''  in.thd^mtings  of  the  .Por- 
tu^ies^^  Arabs,  «^  Turk^     It  cautipvehMded  the  xacire 
jnodevh  proririncet  of  ]^handesfa,  DoVletabad,  Bejapoor, 
.Golcoiida,  Berar,  a^d  ^QiOiidwaiia. '  it  wHs  siso  caUi^  the 
•ktng^om  of  Karsinga,  from  the  title  assumed  by  its  sove- 
^gns.  '  The  Mahometan  emperors,  or  Great  Mogulg, 
•when  they  conquered  a  great  pan  of  this  kingdom,   of 
which  Dowletabad  was  ^e  moBt 'c(mspi(ettOtis  portion,  call- 
ed it  the  government  or  yiee-royUty  <^  the  Diicean. 
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This  province  under^^trarious  changes,  sometimes  by  BOO^. 
enlargement  and  scmietiines  by  curtailment,  according  to  ■-  -  * 
the  changing  fortune  of  arms,  till  at  last  the  viceroy  or  Ni-  Mogul  pni- 
sam  of  the  Deccan,  taking  advantage  of  the  weaJcness  of  Tv^^n, 
his  masters  to  make  himself  independent,  erected  a  separate  State  of  th^ 
ktate,  now  subject  to  England,  of  ivhich  the  centre  is  Hy-  ^*"°''  . 
derabad,  and  to  #hich,  as  a  state,  the  name  of  the  Deccan 
18  sometime^  particularly  applied. 

Tn  emisequehce  of  these  changes,  the  names  of  provinces  l<ate  and 
fto^  employed:  in  the  geography  of  the  Deccan  are  some-  ^221!  ^*' 
tiiAes  moBe  imposed  on  them  as  Mogul  governments^  some- 
times those  of  indigenous  or  mussulman  kingdoms,  and 
sometimes  those  which  are  derived  from  the  ancient  tribes. 
It'imuat'be  confessed  that  these  fluctuations  give  the  geogra* 
filter  a  trovKIesoine  task. — Old  political  divisions  are.  al- 
ihm  less  important  than  those  now  existing,  and,  from  the! 
lecenej  ibf 'five  last  chiahge,  existing  divisions  in  the  present 
imdiaace'are  liot  defined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  we 
must  -trace  their  leading  features. — ^Till  very  lately  we 
dionld  have  been  iiiclined  to  arrange  them  under  three  or 
four  different  heads,  founded  on  their  political  condition, 
viz.  the  Mahratta  states,  the  Mahometan  possessions,  in- 
cluding diose  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car«. 
naticj  the  English  provinces,  and  the  Hindoo  principalities 
of  ihe  soudi.  fiut  recent  revolutions  have  so  completely  re- 
duced the  Mahtattas^  and  die  coimtries  immediately  subject- 
ed to  England  are  now  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  those  of 
the  former,  as  to^break  up  all  compactness  of  territory ;  the 
others,  likewise,  are  become  so  completely  subservient,  or 
ifct  feast  so  ieffectually  prevented  from  numbering  the  pos- 
sibility of  open  defiance  ^ong  their  political  prerogatives, 
that:  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  follow  a  simple  topogra- 
phical order,  notidng,  as  we  proceed,  the  influence  of  re- 
cent events  in  modifying  the  present  state  of  the  different 
localities.-— In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  we  shall  first  take 
a  view  of  the  Deccan  strictly  so  called,  that  is,  the  exten- 
sive territory  whiidi  lies  between  the  river  Nerbuddah,  with 
its  parallel  of  latitude,  extended  to  the  eastern  boundary. 
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BOOK  and  the  Krishna,  and  then  of  the  remaining  part  or  tri- 
angular  termination  of  the  land,  lying  between  die  parallel 
of  the  Krishna  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Dec*     The  Deecan  Proper  does  not  enjoy  thd  tame  advantages 
»tf.  ^^'  for  inland  navigation  as  the  more  northerly  ph>yince8  already 
described.  The  rivers,  when  swollen  by  periodical  rains,  are 
too  impetuous  to  admit  of  it^  and  when  not  so  swollen  they 
are  too  shallow,  except  near  the  sea^  where  their  course  is 
obstructed  by  sand  banks.     The  roads  have  at  the  same 
Pivftiiing  time  always  been  impractieable  for  wheel  carriages.  Hence, 
Und*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  region  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  con. 
tiag«^         ducting  an  interchange  of  commodities.     These  have  been 
transported  on  bullocks,  the  property  of  a -class  of  pec^le 
named  Bunjarries^  emigrants  from  Rajepootana,  and  ocm* 
sisting  chiefly   of  four  tribes^  the  Rhatores,  Burteah, 
Chowhan,  and  Powar.     In  181S,  these  were  su^iosed  to 
possess  182,000  head  of  cattle.   Berides  these,  a  race,  call- 
ed Mooltanies,  professing  the  Mussulman  religion,  who 
say  that  they  fled  from  Mooltan  when  invaded  by  Nadir 
Shah  in  1789,  have  a  share  in  the  same  occupation  of  car- 
riers, and  muster  about  5000  or  6000  head  of  cattle  \ 

We  shall  t^ke  our  departure  from  the  central  partsin 

the  north ;  proceed  next  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  thea 

take  the  western  provinces  in  the  same  order^  that  is,  from 

north  to  south. 

Piovioccof      We  begin  with  the  extensive  province  of  Gundwana,  so 
Gimdwaiu.  ^^^  g.^^  ^j^^  ^^y^  ^f  ^^  Gonds  who  inhabit  the  ^-esU 

em  parts  of  it,  or  Gundwana  Proper.  The  eastern  parts 
consist  of.  a  number  of  petty  raja-ships,  which  are  almost 
independent,  and  not  mutually  connected.  They  are  of  no 
political  importance,  except  that  they  form  a  strong  wester-- 
ly  frontier  to  Bengal  and  Orissa,  the  country  being  wild^ 
and  impenetrable  to  an  army.  Gundwana  is  a  large  qua-^ 
drangular  t^ritory,  with*  its  sides  obliquely  placed  in  re- 
ference to  the  points  of  the  compass.    On  its  north-west 

■  Mr.  W.  Hamilton's  Description,  ro\,  II,  p.  4. 
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fldei  it  k  bounded  by  Midwah  and  AOahabiid;  cAi  Ae  tiiooic 
narth:«ast  by  Bahiar  and  Bei^;  oik.  tike  soutb-^east  hy^fj^^ 
Orisaa  and  the  Northeni  Ckcars,  whiob  lijs  betw^een  it  and 
Bengal  Bay  i  and  on  die  souUwweat  by  Khandeah/Beiar^ 
Beeder,  and  Hyderabad.  It  contains  the  sOurees  of  the 
Nerbuddah  and  Sone :  the  Wuidee  and  Godavety  fonn 
iU  floutb-west  fircmtier  line,  and  receive  sev^al  tributary 
stmms  from  it  The  Kaioon,  H^itaoo,  and  Silair,  are  the 
largest  riverB  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and  none  of  them 
are  navigable  vithm  its  limits.  It  is  on  the  whole  moiin- 
tainous,  foarj  ill  watered,  unhealthy,  wild,  and  thinly 
peopled.  A  chain  of  mountains  of  no  ^reat  elevation  ex* 
tends  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Bengal  almost  to  the 
Godavery,  separating  the  western  or  Nagpoor  distcbta' 
fnan  the  eaat^n^  The  inhabitants  of  these  hills  are  called 
£uiii8  or  Caroa&  The  native  Gonds  in  the  west  are  ibTbe  Gond' 
nisefmble  race,  scarcely  advanced  one  sUqp  in  civilisaidon,^^^ 
and  the  very  lawest  in  the  scale  of  Indian  society.  They 
are  Brahntinical  Hindoos,  the  Brahmips  having  ccmdeseend* 
ed  to  oCciate  as  q^tual  direotors  to  some  of  their  chiefs,'  . 
but  they  retain  many  impure  custoans,  and  eat  all  sorfs  eg 
animal  food,  with  the  ^xoepdon  of  beef.  On0  <^  their 
diiefs  was  oonqnered  and  taken  j^sOi^r  to  .DcJyhi.by  one 
of  AurengaeWs  officers,  was  opnyerted  to  the  MahDmetioi 
idi^on,  had  his  conqn^red  lands  restored,  aivd  received 
the  title  of  Boorahan  Shah.  His  descendants  were  after* 
wards  carried  captive  to  Nagpoor  by  the  Mahrattas.  They 
aie  still  Mahometans,  but  highly  respected,- and  family  al« 
lianoea  with  them  are  ambitiously  courted  by  .the  other 
Good  duefs*  All  the  Gonds  have  been  rendered  tributary 
to  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  collection  of  the  tribute  could 
never  be  executed  without  the  presence  of  an  armed  force. 

The  captal  of  Gundwana  is  Nagpoor,  bang  the  seat  of  Nivpoa& 
th^  Bhoonsla  Mahratta  dynasty.  In  some  maps  it  is  erro- 
neously  represented  as  the  capital  of  Berar,  which  is  an  .ad* 
joiniiig  province.  Nagpoor  is  an  extensive  city,  of  modern 
date,  but  meanly  built.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy, 
and  the  houses  roofed  with  ttle.  It  is  imperfectly  fortified 
with  a  wall.     The  fort  is  a  place  of  conndeifable  strength. 

yfOU    XIL  L 
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^^K   Hie  ^Britidi  ntUkiicy  lies  lo  Ae  w6gt  of  ditei^,  Btptigtui 
««i.^_fi»mkfey  ft  flnaU  ridge  dl  high  ^niuftd^.  The^yaadflib- 
ttl»4iradbMt  detea  Miles  fat  eii^iliifc^ 
lalion  is  estimsted  ot  19§,000.    TIbb  was  eluaea  powerAil 
goremmcHt)  Imt9'faa<viiig  so  far  departed  from  itsetdsyvlem 
Kf  Teserte  and  neutndity  as  to  johi  Siiidia  in  a  tovhAan^Aaa 
i^gainst  the  ViB^Ush;  it  iras,  in  1MB,  depiired  of  CnMk, 
tad  Ifaiie  cut  off  trcm  its  oonnecfaon  with  the  sea*    Be- 
gently  the  Riga  Appa  Saheb  }iavnig,  under  Ihe  ^mA  of 
friendly  re)atio&8,  engi^ed  in  a  series  of  deoeitftil  plots^  some 
of  which  were  fimned  immedlatdy  after  he  had  %ecii  tdi»- 
stated  in  Tahiable  possesidom  hy  the  conquerorB  at  wiuee 
si«^  he  was  phu^ ;  thtit  i&divid«nd  was,  ih  1818,  pUtoed 
in  oeofiKiementy  ftt>m  whksh  he  escaped,  and  faas^  1^  die 
latest  aocoants,  iedthelife«f  a  predatmrf  fttgillve  adtong 
Ae  Cronds,  while  a  legi^Mite  h^  of  the  Im^  tei  iMsen 
instated  in  the  throne  Mid  territory ;  imt  Ae  powers  of  tlie 
fimnly  a^   ttow  greatly  otttdkd^  die  BritUh  ham^ 
taken  possession  of  tSL  die  nerdicHi  parts  sitnnled  on  die 
iiinar&oon.  NeriMi^hk  Atteriioontook,inN.  fat.  MPSS^and  Ei  iimg 
^"^         >gf*T,iBawMiBidttedyirtdt»tedr^^,biitncc4(^ 

scene  of  Hindoo  pilgrimi^,  ftom  eontniing  ^kt  sowu6> 
^  the  Seme  and  Ne^hnddah  rtverss  It  has  not  been  ex* 
ploredhy  Europeans;  hut,  heing ne#  wMdn  the  lindts  ef 
die  Britidi  doniniofis,  it  is  fflcefy  to  be  soon  better  ioiowit 
Monddtu  to  geographers.— Jkfuadela  is  -  m  strong  fenreMi  on  t&e 
NorhuddiA,  ifelivered  np  to  the  Briddi  in  1B18.  The  oen^ 
tral  district  ef  Chotteesghur  is  better  tiddTaiedihan  the 
rest  of  this  desdaite  prvrince,  and  exports  grain*  its  ea- 
AuctttApoor.  jutdy  Buttunpoor,  consists  of  1^00  niserable  and  fltnig^ 
gling  fautSi  near  to  which  is  an  ido}  of  bine  graidte,  nine 
feet  high,  rubbed  crer  widi  red  paint,  and  oftamented 
widi  flowers*  Here  are  many  podb  and  ttaka;  and  the 
fuins  in  the  neighbourhood  indOeite  the  former  emleiioe 
of  a  more  adTanced  state  of  sociefty.  Ryepoor,-  another 
town  in  the  same  district,  contafais  800O  hots. 

^  Aikmtf'ihe  ndhaay  tad  the  ^Sjoiniag  hab,  kgifesin  Priaae^^s 
islift^p.14^  anAftfteoCtlMnciBiiygfiheeiigrstiiifSO. 
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mOkstMkf  m  tte  higMt  ^hgwe^  m  A^t  atuidB  fiaw 

lM8i»  b]F  Atkiim^  irt^  Ae  neiv  act  irf 
nM>u*  rldg«^  wlhiclb  MtMbfimi  th^ 

pwip^ri  nitkan  iH^i^g  a  mmbmI  Iwriisir^  fawai%ajf»)Htti>» 
If.  *i<^|itii  it*  OflUmv  iiv  mxMiq^tMMe  ef  tte  j^iftAy  of 
IktfWfttt::  Mdrg(»ii»iWrfiprilfci«w#litMfdke^^ 
MMrtwnv  th»  ifiaaoCM  nwimiw  ti»  mrinilmed  m  gtttrter 
fflB0|F  iMMB  4in  ii «to«| <4li6V  parts ^^  ItcmL 

mdj  tiaveilMi  N«rljf  MT^ritisM^midev  BA6A  vi^ 
^■lirtiws  imhiin[g$ttiti^l0w^pgm^mtbit$e$,^^^  This 
fulkn  pli&i  «a  fe^dr,  butAotwdlraltiii^aMoppeo^ 
pUL    it»  inhdMtnu  i^e  MclmNdt  •  hmo^int^  to  ^aefr 

TlH!f  Maftni^  OsioutMhiy  persons' 
to  Hie  sfiHn  Kle^  KiMt  Mdl  isls  dite  tke  chtrf  precluoe 
cC  thm  frnmrne.  Is  tib  tributaijr  piort^  thepeeple  are 
wi>BlMit  and  poor*  Ssaa  lk«  Ig^  bomiig  ehsfo^^  ojf 
wshiig  inn,!  aduM.  by  ftUliigr  tlmto.  Tbr  oniHtiy 
viih  wild  aitfl4%t  ammg  ^iob  are  tigcm  aad 
in  die  badb  bfing  p«rt»<tf  the  pM^riace^  tfte-iiau 
lii«aObBaa%aciiiiHf;oaiiaaDd  fisros  jBiety  retais  their  pris- 
tioa  harhnront  waaamt^  mid  fioaimQiily  g»^  lofiaed'  witfr 
boii»aiid<«iowB»or8iiQird%  «fai«h  last  are  broad  t^  the  end 
aadnaaiBvriatli^iDUdla*  aad  worn  naked.  An  irreeoB' 
dUbfa  bateadhaa  always  aabosted  berweea  this  people  and 
the  Mabfatfa    Thaw  Q^reas^  wliowe  within  Ae  Britisfr 

hsine  adapted  ladustriaus  habits,  and  wceyxh 

t  a 
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?^^^^:  of.  Oiassa  .theie  i^  a  considetabb  maiyifafffaire  of  .oMwse 

BeiasoK.  calicos,  called  MmM$$j  fpr^turbaas.  .The  8ea^pDii.to«im.4>f 
Belafwe^  'Cn  tbe  Boosee  .BeUaun  rivery  thoi^  muck  fid- 
^n  off,  having  beea  a  great  pliipe  i^r  Eiuxqpean  fiietoka 
at  an  eajdy  ^period  pf  piteicomae  between  India  and  £»• 
Kxpe^  is  still  i|ated  for.miudtinie  txaneecttona  It  .has  at 
diflferent  times  li^^en  the.  s<3ene  of  warlike,  opeyatiops.  Ii» 
I6S89  in  a  dispute  with  Aur^eigzdiey  it  was  attacked  by^thd 
^i^Iijih  und^  Ci^t«»x<  Heathy  a  battery  of.  thirty  gms 
^e%  am^.  the  tow^  plundiored.  I^i  .l.SOS^  it  was  talub  by. 
^e  English  from  the  NagpQor  Baj^and  h^a  ever  since  v^ 
suuiied.  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  dia* 
trict  of  Cuttak^  lo.  the  aofxihr  ^POg  between  ^.the  Ghillw 
lake  a^d  the  river  Solundee^  is  a  flaty  richy  aUttvial  eoutttry-* 
The  town  of ,  ^uttak  is.  large.and  populoua^  and  its.  atitt-: 
tipn  below,  .high  water  jDUirk>^  so.as  tq  i^vire  embankmeatat 
to  preserve  iX  £rp|aa  being  inuiidaQed  by  the  tide, 
,  lo'the  district  of  Cuttidcy  in  Jhisprovince^isthecd^^ 

^[W^ttd iuggem^ut^in  IM.  I9**ff  N..atidkxng..8£'fi4rJEU  Jiiggar. 

jaggcoMt  paut.is  one  of  the  wities.of  the.ged  Vishnu^  under  whiA. 
he  is  worshipped  in.  various,  temples  ii^  difibrent  parts  of 
India.  This. temple,  however^  being  esteemed  siqpeKraii* 
qent  in  sanctity,  reoeives.the  name  of  Juggernaut  by  w»y 
of . eminence.  '  It -is. a  shapeless  mass  of  decayed.  gm«. 
mte,  but  cpns[Acuous  from  a  distance, /and,  oasoflift 
a  coast,  an  exceUent.lamcUnarkfor  nav^t<^  The  Xoynct 
S<K»cee,  by  whiqh.  it  is  surrounded,:  is  dirty^  and  ill  boiltr* 
ildiabited  by  a  sickly.  Hindoo  populatbn,  conflBstki9.diK£«: 
\y  of  priests  and  officers  .of  the  idoL  The  hmd  fbi^ten . 
miles  round  the,  temple  is  reckoned  so  holy,  as.to  insure 
future  bliss  to  every  person  who  dies  withia  its.boundSi. 
A  ridiculous  legend. is  attached  jto.the  origin.of  the  image. 
Krishna,  a  divide  incarnation,  was  accidentally  killed  ^7 
the  arrow  of  Angada  a.buQter,  and. his. bones  were  placed 
ia  the  belly, of  an  image  n^ade  by  Viswacarma,  theacchi^ 
^ct  of  the  gods.    A  succession,  of  diffejrent  imi^ges  haa. 


been- fiifaricated,  and  the  Brahniiiis  engaged  in.removing    Bm>K 
Ihe  sacred  boiies  are  oUiged  to  bandage  their,  eyes  for -——i^ 
fear  of  bong  strxick  dead  by  the  effulgence  of  the  relics.. 
The  imi^  at  present  exfailnted  is  a  oarvedblock  of  woody      "-  "  * 
with,  a  hideous  visage  painted  Uack,  the  mouth  wide  and 
nd,  the  eyes  and  head  very  large,  without  legs  or  hands, 
havingoiily  stumps  of  arms.  At  ceremonies,  he  is  supplied 
with  gold  or  silver  anna.    There  are  other  two  idols  repro- 
sentii^  hisbrother  and  lister,  which  are  of  a  white  and  yel- 
low OGikrar.      The  cars  on  which  they  are  cilevated  are 
^ghty  feet  high^  resembling  Hindoo  pagodas,  supported 
by  strong  frames  placed  on  fpur  or  five  rows  of  wbeel% 
which  4eepiy  indent  the  ground  as  they  turn.     The  upper 
parts  of  the  cars  are  covered  with  English  broad  doth,  in 
{Mttty-coloured  stripes,   and  decorated    with    steamers. 
Ihiring  the  festival  of  Ruth  Jattra,  the  three  images  are  Festivil  ^ 
hnragfat  forth  with  prodigious  ceremony  and  noise,  and^, 
moved  along  on  these  machines,  ^idst  the'  shouts  of 
an  immense  multitude,  from  the   temple  to.  the  garden^ 
house  of  the  idot     The  emulation  excited  ta  participate  Fatuuidm 
in  difs  offi<^  of  dragging  ibese  ^sarriages  is  very  high ;  J^^    ''^ 
the  distance  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  byt  the  motion  is  so 
slow  that  the  journey  occupies  three  or  four  day^.  Horrible 
cceAes oftaioecur  oH  these'  occasions.    Nui^erous  iq4i^* 
duals  are  squeezed  or  trod  to  death  by  Hhe  impetuous 
nishing  vi  the  multitude.    M^any  miserable  persons  dve 
.of  fiunine  or  fatigue  round  the  place,  and  often  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miies  before  they  reach  the  termination  of 
their  pi^rimage.    Many  offer  themselves  as  voluntary 
saoificea  to  ^^tify  the  idoL    Heije  superstition  assumes  a 
peooliarly  disgusting  form.    The  temple,  throne,  and  car* 
riage  of  tfae  deity  are  covered  with  indecent  sculptures.: 
the  mcftions  whidb  are  madc^  and  the  so^gs  sung  by  the 
Attending  priests  and  ministers,  are  grossly  obscene,  and 
the  highest  merit  and  admiration  are  attached  to  the  un- 
natural resolution  of.  suicide,  when  fprmed  and  executed  by 
any  infatuated  individual.  When  any  such  announces  his  in- 
^eiHion  of  rodgning  Mb  in  this  r^v^dting  mamiery  the  dowd 
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■    ^**^  onf)iegroundbcfovetme<)f  tke€9ia^G%whed8,8i^fa^ 
^]^^^>nio.  todealb.  SofmetittieSyfcylayiiig  thcmsclTes  ai^fcirmdly doum, 

two  m  tlie  agonies  of  dfiaidi.  Tlieir  bodies  are  ttotintemd, 
jlrat  left  to  Ihe  dogs  and  tbe  Tultttres.  The  air  b  deeply  in. 
fectoAirhhAepntrid  eifciyia  emttcdby  th^ 
t)odieSy  and  to  great  distanees  round  tiieplaeelrafliaa  bones 
and  filcuUs  lie  stceired  on  #ie  mrfaee  of  tbe  grotind.  At  tile 
times  of  the  festitals,  reSgious  mendicants'  of  fSX  descrip^ 
tions  dboimd,  who  employ  vtrions  strange  derices  to  ttl- 
tnidate  the  chant  j  of  the  mtdtittide,  sudi  as  standing  on 
their  heads,  filling  their  ejes  with  mud,  and  thdr  months 
with  straw,  or  Ijing  ei^ended  in  a  puddle  of  water.  Ntk- 
merans  offerings  -of  food  are  made  |!0  Juggematit,  and 
pfotittons  which  have  been  presented  by  others  are  pur^ 
^chased  mth  much  eagerness,  on  recount  of  the  samd  diiu 
iMder  whieh  they  Ibava  thiis  aoqufawd.  *  Om  cfingularitj 
takes  plate  Here,  thiat  the  disCfaietion  ^  «aste  ts  forgotten^ 
iwid  afi  df  serfptioBS  of  pilgrims  feast  with  the  BnJmisB. 
Eome  dd  persons  eome  on  purpose  tp  Ae  at  Juggemaitty 
ttfid  many  measure  the  whole  dfstMm  of  a  king  Journey  by 
the  lei^h  of  their  bodies. 
Inpiofe.        A  great  road  from  Cakmtta  to  Juggernaut  jbas  been 

inmirt^di^^^**"**  niis^  9lt  9n  v99fiBgt  nx   feet  abore  the  lev^ 

Ji^gMMkef  the  ednntry.    Between  Cultak  mA  Juggernaut,  the 

jbvanehes  of  the  V^^  ^  80  niHMrous,  tiMUt  tweDty«ae¥e^ 

eCcMie  bridges  are  required-    The  ehief  entraaee  to  the 

|Umn  and  ttanple  lias  been  widened,  to  prefent  the  disBnl 

iiasualties  sJbore  alluded  to,  ati^ng  from  the  rushing  of 

Ihe  fanatical'  crowd  on  the  opening  of  the  gate.    TU9 

]^aee  was  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  190^  Aid  iknrpro- 

eents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  heathen  temjrieof  idieiiisM 

exceptionable  kind,  regulated,  and  ka  etomnny  nimagody 

Emopfta   vn^  ^h®  ^tish  gfovemment  Siaruples  and  >emort|ganc«s 

•mpici.     havd  been  made  by  well  metfung  indivldulUs  on  this  points 
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JS^sojg6fi»  cert^jf  give  no  oounleiiMce  to  the  ataro- 
ietft  of  sdf  imipolalion  which  igre  perpetmied  hese 
under  theinfluence  of  deluded  opinions:  but  it  would 
odther  be  wise  nor  fair  to  suppress  by  force  the  customary 
laf— 'Wftimf  of  devotioDi  and  the  institutions  which  ha?irefbr 
if^  bMH  subsenriant  to  it^iuod  it  would  shew  too  much  apop^ 
thy  to  stand  aloof s  and  leave  the  scene  to  its  own  coarse,  to 
the  lott  cxtmt  of  all  its  attending  baibarities*  It »  better 
to  gm  fiiU  tQieIatiol^  and  ait  the  same  time  ex^rdse  their 
power  to  mdUify  the  bideoua  features  of  superstition 
by  hufliane  segidationa  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the 
fomnd  mind,^  and  fitted  to  impess  it  gradually  with  the 
sapoionty  of  fiberality  and  good  sense  to  the  fooieries  of 
soperatilMn  and  the  nselem  togrtures  and  violations  of  na* 
toal  jEMfing  CO  which  it  impels  its  yotaries. 

In  the  year  ISIB,  the  receipts  froni  thejMlgKkns  (chieflty  Bmmm 
at  the  tolk)  amonnted  to  87A^  rupees.  ^^^''^^ 

la  the  year  1813^  the  eceowts  of  the  teniple  stood  as  pie; 

From  pilgrims,  chiefly  at  the  tolhy        •       .       •       •  • 
Wtook  lunda  ttf^ned  to  ibo  tem]fie>     '  • 
AadMiked  eoDeeteis  al  ths  mpk, 

113,799 

Expendiiwrep 
CoDect(ir*8  establishment,  sad  contiogendeB, 
Value  of  broad  doCh  te  the  iiol, 
SzpeueiefdietoB^itsdftf     • 


BiJiUcexcindaingtogofaaMneat^      *  S9,4M 

ha  nsunlter  of  taxable  pilgiriina  sometimes  amounts  to  70 
•(MMMii  bntdie  nnasber  of  persons  attending  exempted 
taxa^  h  |dm^  nnch  greater.  Many  offerii^  are 
to  this  temple  all  o<yer  Indostan^  and  transmitted 
either  in  the  form  of  merchandize  or  bills  of  exchange* 
The  eoonoBiy  of  the  tenqple  is  vested  in  the  Raja  of 


IS&  INDOSTAN. 

«  *       ■ 

^R9Jk  Kioorda,  by  the  Britirii  govenmient.    It  is  dipught  ihai 
1 1,900,000  persons  attend  aiumally,  of  whom  a  very  great 
number  neVer  return. 


■?»*■ 


Pnmnee  of   The  province  called  the  Northern  Circars,  includes  a  great 
them  (^^  P^'^  ^^  ^^  territory  which  once  belonged  to  Orisea,  vi|s. 


from  Goomsur  to  the  river  Godavory.    It  extends  south  as 
fi|r  as  the  river  Gundegama.   The  southern  part  is  sulyect* 
ed  to  extreme  heat  in  summer,  the  tlierm<»neter  sometimea 
standing  at  108^  at  midnight  for  an  entire  week.  ^  Under 
this  heat  the  wood  warps  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nails 
fall  out  of  doors  and  tables,  and-  glass  is- liable  to  crack* 
The  hill  fever  prevmk  in  the  upland  parts.  -  Much.graia 
is  produced  in  the  Circars^    Fruits  and  esculent  roots 
do  not  succeed,  and  are  thought  to  be  injured  by.  the.  sea 
air.    The  forests  of  Bajamundry  on  the  Godav^  yield 
abundance  of  large  teak  trees.    Several  kinds  of  woollen^ 
eotton,  ancl  silk  stuffs  are  manufaetucsd  here,  but  not  in 
remarkable  quantity ;  the  thread  is  prepared  by  the  £&r 
males.     Ships  of  500  tons  are  built  at  the  mouths  of  the 
jGrodavery.     The  native  inhabitants  are  wholly  Hindoos, 
with  the  exception. of  a  few  Mahometans  in  the  towns. 
The  hilly  lands  are  in  the  hands  pf  i&emindairsi  spmp 
p{  whom  were  driven  from  tj^e  ^fumatic  and  Orissa,  by 
THMan  of  the  Mahometans,  in  165S.    Other  lands  are  divided  into 
into^^  villages^Qj:  townships,  a  sort  of  corporations  provided  with 
f«8^         their  proper  establishment  of  officers  and  servants.    Under 
this  simple  form  of  government^  th^  inhabitants  haye  Jived 
from  time  immemorial.    The  boundaries  of  villages  have 
b^n  seldom  altered,  Uiough  often  injured  or  desolated, 
and  the  same  name  and  the  same  families  have  continued 
for  ages.    The  inhabitants  give  themselves  no  troubles 
about  the  breaking  up  of  kingdoms  while  their  village: 
andits  intern^  economy  remain  unchanged.     This  state, 
of  society  is  prevalent  in  the  whole  of  srathem  or  peniiK 
sular  India. 
FoUiicai  vi-     In  IS41  Uiis  country  W4s  subjugated  by  the  Mahom^ 
twtiidcs.    tans.     In  1784  it  was  transferred  from  the  liouse  of  Ti- 
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mom  tq  the  Nizam  ul  Sf  ulk.    In  VtiSt  it  was'  ceded  to  BOOK 
the  FreiK^  jEUttt  India  Gonqpany.  It  pasaed  into  the  hatads  ^^^^^f' 
of  the  British  by  a  grant  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Niabun* 
A  conaderable  force  (six  native  battalion^  i»  required  to 
preBenre  this  country  from  the  incurtdons  of  the  mountain- 
eeoy  whose  haunts  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Bri- 
tishd^*£ran)am  is  the  most  northern  district  in  this  pra^'Ditetict  of 
Tinoe,  containing  Groomsur,  a  large  zemindaiy,  the  pos^    niwL 
sessor  of  which  was  found  on  accusation  and  subsequent  in- 
quiry by  the  British  magistrate  in'1815to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  long  series  of  murders  among  the  females  of  his  seraglio, 
vhom  he  destroyed  by  the  most  inhiunan  tortures,  and 
tluew  their  bodies  into  a  well  where  numerous  bones  were 
found,  demonstrattng  that  the  practice  had  been  kept  up  for 
maay  yeaiak«r-To  the  south  of  this  is  Vizagi^fMttam^    This  Via^i^pa. 
ciistHct  contains  the  zemindary  of  Bobilee,  the  possessor  of  £^L|Bte 
which.  Kangaroo/ who  ranked  as  &e  first  poli^ar  in  the  ooun- o>^^ 
trj,  on  being  taken  in  his  last  strcmg  fon  by  the  French  com- 
mander, at  the  instigation  of  a  hostile  neighbour,  in  1757) 
ordered  a  thorough  masisacre  of  all  the  women  and  diil- 
dien  of  hb  ganrison ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers,  out  of  four 
who  had  taken  an  oath  of  vengeance  when  their  clnef  fell, 
pasied  through  the  quarters  of  his  enemy  Vizeram  Rauie, 
and  gtafabed  him  in  thirty-two  places.— 'The  district  of  Ra-  fi^jamun^i 
jamundry  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  Godavery,  biit  the^' 
greater  part  to  the  south.     This  is  the  only  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bengal  Bay  which  furnishes  teak  wood. 
There  is  a  considerable  cultivation  of  sugar  on  the  Delta 
at  the  river.-r*To  the  south  of  this  is  Masulipatam,  fa*  Mwul^. 
mous  for  its  chintzes.     The  populatioii  is  industrious  and  *^'  ' 
numefousy  so  that,  though  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated, it  imports  conwleraUe  quantities  of  rice  and  other 
proviaons.— To  the  soudi  of  this  is  Guntoor,  a  rich  and  Bistrkt  of 
{HqpoloQs  district,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  Pindarees  in  1815.     Between  the  10th  and 
the  9£d  of  March,  a  band  of  these  miscreants,  amouitting  to 
S00O,plttnder^  306  villages,  murdered  166  persons,  wound- 
^  48$,  and  inflicted  torture  (m  8S51.   There  were  eighteen 


of  the  bmditti.  Muy  of  the  nBAwm^  tkaitgh  UMiniMdf 
nndB  4  gillaat  defcnee^  and  it  mm  aftarwisAB  m  caatam* 
platim  to  allow  Aaoi  ann  to  ph)lQ6t  tfaoiftatltea  fron 
gasgi  of  nobtaefa ;  iMt  tte  pfaaaiilioBi  ttKo  adopladl  of 
utterly  destrojiag  the  IHodmee  ecnubiiislMBSi  wSi,  it  is 
faapedy  finm  air  flAetwl  ineveslim  of  an y  zqpedlioa  of 
sodi 


r loviDoe  of  Having  fwooeeded  floathward  along  the  eastern  ooaat  a 
Kfrmflfih  ]iit]e  beyond  the  Krishna^  we  ahall  return  to  the  west  bounds 
aiyof  the  grsat|iiOTinoeaf  Gundwaoa,  pniaeadii^  heie  also 
^fima  north  to  bodA,  and  consequently  bepmnin^  with  die 
pvovhiee  of  KhaTidesh,  whidi  is  aqpamted  fay  the  NerbiKU 
dah  from  Mahrah  en  the  nordiy  boondsd  on  Aa  west  by 
jGhaaat^andpnthesouthbyAurangabadandBenur.  The 
river  Tuplee,  whiah  runs  thfoogh  it^  firain  east  to  west,  is  of 
eonsidenible  sise,  wiA  deq>  and  steep  faaaloi  of  fim  bladt 
earth,  and  sending  o^anmaous  ravines  en  hedi  ades»intcr« 
seettng  the  oountiy  fbr  several  ndBBu  A  oonttderaUe  |ior« 
tion  of  this  provinee  formerly  brioi^ed  to  the  Hdoar  fa* 
ndly.  It  was  well  p^oplsd  and  cultivated,  but  hasof  kte 
yean  been  ruined  by  plunder  and  war.  The  cln^  of  ^ 
Iftfaeel  tribes  possets  tte  Ulls  to  Uie  north  of  BoisiisBpmii> 
and,  besides  their  own  people,  keep  some  Arabs  and  others 
vbout  Aem,  to  assnt  iii  makiag  fimnbfe  eatastienson  their 
neighboun.  Hekar^s  diyminioiis  here  were  oeded  to  the 
British  in  181&  At  diis  tiaw,  when  the  Mafaratta  power 
AidWin  00-  was  reduoed,  the  Arab  colonies  were  strong  is  Khandeah, 
^^  and  it  was  neoeesary  lor  the  victors  to  expel  diem«  l%ey 
made  a  vigorous  resistanoe^  and  th^  only  oboioa  attawed 
to  them  was  tianqportatien  to  their  naliye  Ax^inkn  ^- 
serts.  When  they  w^re  reduced  by  fosoe,  theyestapeii 
this  lot  in  consequence  of  some  misinteipretation  which 
ooourred  in  the  course  of  the  negocialbns.  They  were 
aflowed  to  transport  Umnselves  wherewr  they  pkas- 
ed.^»The  Arabs  have  ahmys  made  a  %«ffe  as  brave  aol* 

'  See  p.  79,  80  of  tlus  volume.  •  See  Prinsep*!  NamtiTe  of  recent 

political  and  milituy  tnnnctioiu  in  India,  p.  415|  416. 
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dinitetliiifartndflMdit.  laOePcttiWi^anBSf thtjie-    BOCHt 
cbMLAUmi  lufeei  per  immlh^  »hae ihojaAwB  d  Ag  ^CLViii 
iVk»*jaii  abIt  BBonred  m^  slid  tkote  wi  Unnar  ladoiiHi 
cWit.    Tiyf  ftifftff  whitii  wMiAp  iht  iwM**t  ^V"*ff ""'t**i^ 
ten  m  l«l«,  mm  MvOig^am^  wbvhsmwMidmdm^ 
BBqaeaaeflf  dicir great  miigaiiiie  lumiq^faQeiiyofwiiiqi; 
TtfaeoBy  wlicre  lbs  gmssooBf  ht^ving  ivlad  tjfftfhftwinly 
imdar thenuHk  of  nmig  bxrieaaoBfWM  put  to  the  tirard'; 
and  ABteffgtxuTj  ivUch  ^iirreiideittd  tftfir  a  vigotaaa  renst* 


Beiar  is  a  province  nearly  of  a  tnanguhr  ahapa;  the  Piovinee of 
north-west  side  being  bounded  by  Khandedi,  the  noftb-  ^'""^^ 
tmt  by  Nagpoor  in  6iiiidwaiia»  whidi  is  aomatimes  crro* 
neoualy  lapraasnlad  as  part  of  Benr>  and  tha  south 
by  Aurangabad  and  Beadar.  Its  eapital  ia  Blichpoon 
Bern  b  an  Bleralad  rtlkjf  ahnost  aqwdisUnt  fiaiaa 
the  wast  and  aaat  aawt  of  the  Deoean.  It  la  thinly  ndia* 
biledt  and  Itela  euibtitalad,  but  some parta of  it  arenas 
todly  faitiljSy  and  ooBBtmn  rich  giaas  pastures.  The  cnl» 
tivsted  oops  at^whaatyinaiae,  pease,  atid  flax.  lAthebo* 
ginniig  of  spriag  a  slaxddng  eenosony  takes  place  at  G^ 
KMmTa»  i9  the  moimtmiM^  between  the  riveia  Tupteeand'*^ 
Nerboddah.  UittbepraeticeofsoaieperapasDf  thelowisst 
tribes  inBflrartosBake  T0W9  of  suidde,  in  return  for  annrers  YoM 
wlueh  ihdr  piayaiB  era  belieiwi  to  haw  leoshred  il^ 
idola.  This  is  the  place  whens  smeh  vows  are  parionned 
m  the  b^gnmiqg  of  npmgt  when  eight  or  tan  victima  ge« 
andy iiurow themseWaa fboBi a paeoq^^  TheosreeDHaiy 
girea  riae  to  an  ammal  finr,  and  floaiie  tradoi  Button  the 
whoBB;,  tntegj  sart  of  peespesily  has  bee^  wrstdiedly  kept 
down  by  the  lawless  spirit  of  plunder  which  has  been  in* 
di^^  by  pavsoas  of  vmoos  descrqptioiiB }  and  the  go. 
mauKOt  of  Ae  Niia^  has  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
limmmg  theae  imgvlar  procesdings,  partly  in  cense* 
^MDoe  of  his  own  tmeps,  and  wm  his  iaiaistersi  having 
keen  guilty  of'patroubiiig  the  nuicbieff  aad  sharieg  ia  its 
■pails. 

'      'ScesvkwofUiif  foitinFiiiiiep*aNaRidvcaip.333. 


M6  ikbostak; 

JIP^^        The  pnmnce'  of  BeeSer '  lies '  on  the  smtb  of  Bering 
^'  bounded  by  Atufuhgabad'  on  the  west,  and  by  Gundwana 


Prov^oe  of  gg^  HydctabacL,  but  x^hMy  the  latter,  on  the  east.  The 
SKoBuse  is' uneven,  but  not  mbontaiikms,  and  it  is*in.gen&- 
fld  mery  ihrtife.  The  inhaUtants  are  in  the  proporlion  of 
six  'HiadiooB  to  bne  MiAon^tan,  though  it  has  long  been 
stiliject  to  Mahometan  princes.  It  is  at  present  inoluded  in 
the  Nisam^s  dominions.  Beed^r  the  diief  town,  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  Hmdoo  soveragnty  before  this  Mahometan  con- 
quest. It  was  noted  for  works  of  tutenague  inlaid  with 
ffilrer.  It  is  much  decayed,  but  contains  the  renuuns  of 
soine  *  veiy  good  binMiligs. 

H^d^^^  To  Afe  south  and  the  east  of  this  jnwvince  is  the  largo 
province  of  Hyderabad,  extending  to  the  Krishna  river  on 
the  adnth,  and  bounded  by  the  Northern  Cirears  on  the 
east;  Gundwwia  and  part  of  Beeder  are  conterminous  with 
it  on  the  north.  It  is  ah  elevated  table  land,  with  a  hil* 
ly  surfiiee,  and  therefore  of  a  lo#er  temperature  than  the 
idjoining  ports  of  India.  During  three  months  in  the  year 
the  thermometer  is  often  as  low  as  4ff*  or  even  85^ 
Woollen  blankets,  shawls,  and  quilted  silks  are  used  as  a 
pnft^ction  from  this  degree  of  cold.  A  few  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  use  En^sh  broad  doth  as  a  luxury.  The  ter- 
ritory is  naturally  productive,  but  the  cultivators  are 
^  wretchedly  poor,  and  mudi  oppressed  by  their  superiors. 
To  the  soudi  of  the  ca|HtaI,  an^  extensive  tract,  at  present 
desdate  and  covered  with  jungle,  contains  traces  of  ruined 
towns  and  inclosuies,  wfaidi  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  numerous  and  cifvilisBcd  population.  The  fiscal  ar- 
rangements are  so  bad,  that  coqimefce  labours  under  ex- 
treme discouragement. 

City  of  Hy.     The  city  of  Hyderabad,  the  capital  6f  the  Niaam'fi  do- 

^'*  minions,  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  three  broad  whhiitf 

the  walls ;  the  streets  aie  narrow,  ciooked,  and  lit  paved.  - 
Its  population  is  reckoned  900,000.      The  palace  and 

Court  of  the  mosques  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings.   The  court  of 
'**"'      Hyderabad  retains  more  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 


t      * 


Ae  oUMognl  goittnunienta  than,  aiqr  ^oiher  in  Iiidofttei.  BOnt 
!The.Ni»m.po88eafies  lai^  magasmts  full  of  the  preBents  ^^^^^^' 
jrhkl^  toe  has^  at  diffecent  times,  teoarad  firoHi.iiative  and 
EuFopeaa  powerSy  canmting  of  .bales  of  doth,  cases,  of 
glaas»  china  aad^lass ,waKe,  clocks^  watches,  and  skaUav 
jfftideB^  which  aie  hourded  without  being  ever  seen.  The 
Niaan  18^  a  vaasal^of  the  British  government,  but  his  court 
Jiss  aomefimes  been  a  spene  of  busy  intrigue,  and  tfaeear 
of  hia  highness  has  often  been  assailed,  with  the  si^gestions 
rf  the  enemies  of  that  government,  under  such  dbrcnm^ 
ilawva.as  could, not  afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
hftnypg  his  atuation,  and  exposed  hun  to  the  risk  of  n 
tetal  loas  «f  his  high  raak.  SomcLof  these  intrigues  w^pe 
mag^i/bed  hf  Europeans  hostUe  to.£Qgiand>  during  the 
Iste  war. 

Gtdconda,  to  the  east;  of  the  oipital^  though  xenowned^GoleoBdik 
for  diamond  mines,  jccmtains  none  at  present,  and  it  i» 
doubtful  if  it  ever,  did.  But  tiie  fortress  is  a  considerable* 
depot  for  diam<md8  brought  from  other  parts  to  be  polish* 
ed  and  fSsshioned  for  sale  by  the  diamond  merchants  of  Gol- 
conda.  The  fortiisss  is  used  as  a  state  prison^  where  the  ob- 
■dsioiaa  members  of  the  Nizam^s  Sunily  are  confined,  in' 
whidi  number  ace  at  present  indndedhia  wife,  his  mother,' 
sad  two  youngeflt  sons. 

Two  jnovinces  of  the  Deccan  Proper  remain  to  bemen-^      ^ 
tioned,  and  both,  according  to  existing  divisions,  are  part*^ 
ly  situated  on  the  western  shore,  though  extending  a'great 
way  inlaBd«i-*Aurungabad»  and  Bcjapoor. 

The  surfsce  of  the  province  of  Auruneabad  is  Tery  it^Vtofiaet  U 
regular,  and  in  general  moimtainous  toward  the  western  |J3; 
Ghauts.    It  contains  the  sources  of  many  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  acqmre  any  considerable  size  within  its  limits. 
Most  of  it  has  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas, 
particularly  the  sea  coast,  which  has,  from  that  cause,  been 
infamous  for  fnraey.      Its  capital^  Aurungabad,  in  lat  In  oqpiiaL 
19^  6^  N*  fuid  long.  IC^  S&  £.  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Aurengzebe  while  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.    It  continued 


|58  noKmnM. 

mum  iktwibbEopoliBdlih^NimmBmik^ 

liftjly  atttted  aaoBg  tite  monntMBt  Iviam'lMswgmitndif 
m  Ab  knd9  of  &  Mirinltta  chief,  HinifMii  4if  flMrtia, 

Ciiycr 

Dowittrfwii,tahd!  1ft  a;  imm  aai  UNog  fcKMm^  wnm  abIhi  ML  W. 
fina  te  e^  cf  Aumagakadr  biftM^Hg  ft»^  *•  liimik 
'Bm  fart8ei»  i»  liwmtd  of  ott  wuiMtd  iiM»«r  giMiiite, 
and  die  orijF Minmot  is  a» aaemt,  pflvtof  iriiclikra 
wivdvaj  cutthvooglkrtfMi  ImwI  of  di^vNlfr  toithia.ii 
cHdrf  he  taken  bffimina     RoMMMhiairiadaltaiit 


An^^wrtofwitev.    llattei(amtliiai»t|iai«Ua||e#fHl0nH 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  which  is  found  a  most 


ia^gtoopttf  Basioa  tMQ^lsi^cttft  iatiietaDU 
simtsin.ft8Qrt€ipsiidieott;af  siltth^Iiidbndeiliaa.  Tha 
ansAttlsac  MalataBai^  AriBses^  CD]unuii9"andwC&iupri%  sm- 
ftanmAy:  satpcndod-ia  tha  mi,  diipiu|iv  trsssjr  vfteM,  a 
gttst  nlmsMttl  of  lasts  aaiifced  t»  hkmm  iMoaaeiiaUs. 
The-qaafaalftsetia.to  hsas  bcsafinaedpsatfy  by^Bsslimi. 
aical  sad  psrtb^  b J  Baddhnt:  dsyoitt&  Atpwa.allihgy 
4re  notfa^  in^any  ysaBratiwv  mat  vUted  hf  mf  dfans 
of  pilgrims ;  but  bong  in  the  neighbDariwad  of  Ikm-m 
letabad,  which  was  in  andent  times  the  seat  of  a  power« 
lui  Hiadae  ysiaeipalstyr  undar  tlw  aasiiaof  Dsog^iii^  tliey 
pisliihly  owe  thrir  origin  ta  the  sad/ of  the  rsigaiag  ftaa* 
lisaof  thsS  ssetropoKa.  The  riMsga  and  km  Iwals Iwhi^f 
now  transferred  ta  dm  Britfak  goatinmcnty  wa  widtfov  a 
moraseiaplBte  seoaont  of  the  npEariiolaandiflBBriptfaas,  as 
aoae  has  hiiherta  been  guren  hyasij  eonqpsteaft  srhsisr, 
IstMB  OP  To  this  ptomise  fadangs  the  IsAAm  oa  BoMSjrry  iha 
^^^^'  statoftheprincipslBrilidfcsettkBtneandmiiaitaBBStof 
India,  in  lat  IV  fifiTN.  endlong.  Tii^STB.  TAiksmall 
iahad  is  fiaimad  by  twopasallBtrsiigiiaiwWmhairwisir^ 
one  on  the  wast,  fire  aulas  loag*,  and  anotiisr  sa  die  east,  sight 
miles  feng.    Thme  focks  ore  united  at  earil  ea4  by  a  law 


faek  of  kad^  fijwk  «eiw  t»  l»  of  stMit  Ibn^^  jHHPI^ 

«mr  wUdh  tke  iea  is  Baid.  sawliiBeB  to  fane  bBokn,  and  ^^'nih 
A)MMl»40|lM0tamQflaBd.  T!lmiiQfpetam^bAmgi^io 
theiaUndofSalfettet  aad  wUdi  niaft  iato  the  cbamid  se.  ^ 
fMliiig  Hm  ialaad  firom  fioiBbay»  ia  said  to  liapa^otcs- 
■anad  aia^Sar  iamadatkas^  and  flowed  quite  ^aioaa  Booiu 
tey iflhaid into tha ooaoA ai iti sitttheni aideu  Whenfim 
M^bad  ^7  Snaopeaaa^  ilmahajf  waa  aeokoned.a  Dioat 
aakeakkgrplaoav  It  ar»atainai  a  coeoa  mit  waad.#-*Tfaa  tai^ 
tiliaataTa  qf  thia  iahmd  arfetfaoyg^  taa  catawa^  aa  laqnaiu 

willnffi  fljiaptffting  wiwfen  tanmdaa*    ^Hia^wenr 


oftlia-lwy  finaadiaiHrtbatranalybaaulif^  Bambay  Its  mNhi. 
isnliacsniMk^wifltiiNrngaDulita^  batfaMMiM  g—iit^gV^* 
advanlages  for  trade  and  for  diq[»-biiildiag^  Ike ziaaoC  tba 
iMca  brii^  aogawat  to  ptnak  tha  c^aamwikpi  of  docks 
on  n  laige  scaler  The  dsdca  Indb^p  ^  lim  Ckaapss]^  but 
the  persQSMi  nlw  aonMKt  for  d»  ttadber^  the  iaspaetor^n 
ddnrcrjr^  and  die  bnUers  off  ires8sls»  aaa  always  Fanaea^ 
who  Bimmpalwr  oaasy  dapartment,  and  bnild  aaany 
UoBgt  yaawK  aontt  of  lOOQ  Umb.  The  teak  wood  of 
whiah  diay  are  bni}t  la  brought  fiioBL  the  westeni  aufo  of 
d»  Chant  mpuntsinp.  The  Farsaes  axe  ezoeediiigly  thrive 
ag^  and  i^rr^irtr**^  nnich  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
molt.  TVs  Uttfe  iabnd  oonnnands  the  adnle  trsde  of  llie 
soitMMfceowtoflhdia^andofthePerBanGkdf.  In  1814 
itm  CoanjiflBiy V  WMunse  at  Boasbay  oonsisted  of  eighteen  ' 
anMd  craiaaia,  bettdes  aimed  boots,  adfice.  boats,  and 
odMv  aanft,  a  £(|cos  lo^piiflite  on  aosomtof  the  swarms  of 
sunniBigaad  fiaocious  paafees  by  whoa  these  saas  are  ii»- 
Ifasted.    In  lTti6  the  papulation  was  16,000;  in  1816  k 

snswmt  ml  fill  fill  iflOft     The  European  society  at  Sonbay  EmopM 
is  laas  nmnienana  than  at  the  other  two  pie^daneiee,  and*^^^^' 
the  aakoies  of  tfie  fanatienaiias  are  snaJler,  oonsequently 
thoo  ia  less  pssluswv  although  gieat  id^nndanoe  and 
even  elp9sn|ie»  in  thciv  mode  of  liTing,     The  territorial  ' 
possessions  nnder  the  inuncdiate  jurisdidion  of  the  Bom- 
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Idttdof 

Sabette; 


BOOK  bi^  pvedldency  ate  small  compared  to  tliose  of  Bengal  $mA 

^^^^"^Tiiadras.  and  lie  cUefly  along  the  Gulf  of  Camfaay ;  but 

the  inhabitants  are  among  the  most  inteUigent  aind  indus^ 

"*    taoua  of  IndoBtan,'  and  cany  oh  a  very  great  trade.'  Very 

Jew  capital  cdndemnaticms  occur  in  the'  crmiiial  oourt^ 

sometimes  not'  one  in  six  years.^— Twenty  days  ske  re- 

Comnra^-  qiiired  to  convey  a  letter  by  post  fiMxn  Caltottet  to  Bom- 

^l^^^l^    bay.    A  tel^;Taphic  communication  was  once  prcjected, 

but  not  earned  into  execution*     It  was  apprehend^  thnt 

the  stations  in  the  interior  might  be  exposed  to  the  attaeks 

'of  plunderers  finr  the  sake  of  oonoealiiig  their  own  motions^ 

The  small  town  of  Mahim>  on  diis  islandy  hae^a  Portogoeae 

dbturch^  to  which  a  college  for  priests  is  attadited,  biit  their 

chief  seminary  is  at  Goa,  where  all  ilttcnd  nho  hsEv^  any 

ptf^tensions  fo  learning.  .  .   ^ 

The  comparatively  large  island  of  ^Salsette,  on  the  north  of 
Bombay,  was  jformerly  separated  £tom  it  by  ananrow  strait, 
but  they  are  now  connected  by  a' narrow  causeway.  The 
iength  of  the  island  is  eighteen  railoB,  and  its  breadth  thir*. 
teen^  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  produaticm 
of  the  most  malaable  astides^^  yet  it'  unaocountaUy  remains 
luiciiltivated,  and  covert  with  jungle,  whidi  makes  it'more 
unhealthy  in  its  present  state  than.  Bombay.  Some  at- 
iention  has  lately  been  paid  to'  the  formatiow  of  roads, 
which,  along  with  the  causeway,  have  a  natural  tendency 
.to  introduce  other  improvements.  The  causeway  gives 
great  facility  to  the  gardeners  in  bringing  their  produce  to 
the  Bombay  market,  but  it  is  said  to  have  injured  the  har- 
bour. The  operation  of  embmkments  in  produdng  either 
depositions  from  the  stagnation  of  the  water  at  a  psorticu-. 
lar  spot  from  the  meeting  of  opposite '  cuitents,  or  the 
contrary  effect  of  an  active  current,  attended  by  the  deepen- 
ing  of  a  moveable  bottom,  is  seldom  to/teae&k  with  such  pf-e- 
cision  as  to  afford  certain  practical  rules  on  this  point' of  en- 
gineerin^.  That  this  island,  at  some  pieriod  buried  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  early  history,  has  enjoyed  high  prosperity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  fmner  great  works  foundoilit,such 
as  tanks  and  terraces,  accompanied  with  flights  of  steps.  It 
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is  alao  eUi  ia  «iytlioflofln6al  antiquities.    There  are  several    BOOK 
extraordinary  eavems  in  it,  one  of  which  resembles  that  at 
Carli  on  the  adjoining  port  of  the  continent,  and  contains 
two  gi^patic  figures  of  Buddha^  twenty  feet  high,  showing 
that  the  works  belonged  not  to  the  Brahminical,  but  the 
fiuddfaist  system  c^  faith.     The  Portuguese  converted  the 
place  into  a  Christian  ehurch.     They  did  not  destroy  the 
images  as  in  many  other  instances;  but,  not  having  coolness 
enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  simple  monuments  of  art 
and  of  antiquated  opinions,  they  converted  them  into  C  hhs- 
tian  emblems,  painted  them  red,  and,  with  pious  zeal,  che^ 
risked  them  as  valuable  proselytes;  many  others^  of  an  ugli- 
ness incorrigibly  heathen,  they  utterly  e&ced.    Considera^ 
ble  quantities  of  bay  salt  are  made  here  in  the  shallows  along 
the  shore: — The  island  is  estimated  to  contain  50,000  inha^  FopuIiiioD# 
bitants,  one  fifth  of  whom  are  Christians,  partly  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese,  partly  a  sort  of  converted  Hindoos.  The 
udiabitants  are  altogether  an  orderly  race ;  a  criminal  trial 
does  not  occur  amongst  them  for  years ;  drunken  quar^  \ 

rels  and  petty  assaults  being  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Here,  as  in  Bombay,  several  Indi-» 
an  languages,  together  with  English  and  Portuguese,  are 
^oken  with  almost  equal  frequency,  and  writings  on  busi- 
ness  are  drawn  up  in  all  of  them.  On  this  island  are  the 
town  and  fDrtress  of  Tanna,  the  latter  commanding  the 
passage  between  the  island  and  the  continent.  It  was  ta^ 
ken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  177S. 

Elephanta  is  a  beautiful  island  in  thi&  g^up,^  about  ElepfauMii^ 
seven  miles  from  Bombay,  and  five  from  the  continent  ^ 
composed  of  two  long  hills  with  a  narrow  valley  between 
them,  and  is  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference.  At  the 
landing  place  there  was  formerly  an  ill-shaped  colossal  sta« 
tue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  which  has 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight  It  was  fpm  this  statue  that  the  Portuguese  gave 
the  island  its  present  name.  This  island  contains  the  most  Its  csT»r 
celebrated  of  those  artificial  caverns  which  bear  witness  to 
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BOOft   the  influence  of  superstition  in  ammnling  its  fotames  to  ex- 

XLiVlII  * 

'  ecute  the  most  astonishing  labours.   The  entrance  is  fifty- 
five  feet  wide,  its  hdght  and  length  about  eighteen. 

The  temple  itself  is  ISO  feet  long,  and  IS8  feet  wide ; 
its  hdght  vtfies  from  IT^  to  15  feet ;  it  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  massy  columns,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  in* 
terior  is  covered  with  sculptures  whieh  differ  from  those  of 
Kennery  in  Salsette,  in  being  Brahminical.    These  have 
sufi^ered  severely  from  the  assaults  of  die  Portuguese.   The 
most  remarkable  figure  is  a  bust  widi  three-  heads,  called 
die  Trimurti ;  the  middle  head  representing  Brahma  the 
creator;  and  the  other  two  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  the  destroyer.     Such  are  the  leading  capacities  in 
whieh  the  character  of  die  Deity  b  contemjdated.     These 
sometimes    appear  to  be  three    representations  of  one 
Being,  at  other  times  the  worshippers  view  them  as  dis- 
tinct  persons,  according  to  the  varying  conceptions  of  a 
vague  metaphysical  theology.    The  length  from  the  chin  to 
the  erownof  the  head  is  six  feet;  and  the  countenances  would 
be  remarkably  beautiful  were  it  not  for  an    inordinate 
thickness  in  the  und^  lip  '.    No  doeument  whatever  ex- 
ists to  lead  to  any  probable  conjecture  regarding  the  pe- 
riod at  which  this  temple  was  formed,  or  the  individuals 
to  whom  it  owes  its  existence. 
Cttiiqs.         Between  Bombay  and  the  main  land,  and  separated  &om 
the  latter  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  is  Caranja,  at  Oorun 
isle,  to  which  convicts  are  «ent  from  Bombay  to4)e  employ- 
in  public  works.    A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  manufiictur- 
ed  here,  yielding  a  revenue  to  government  of  11,000  ru- 
pees, (J^llOO.) 
Hcneryaad     About  fifteen  miles  south  from  Bombay  are  the  small 
j^^^    islands  Henery  and  Kenery,  both  fortified,  and  formerly 
Uttdf.      a  great  resort  of  jnrates.     Four  miles  farther  south  are 
Colabba  isle  and  Colwoman^s  island,  which  are  esteemed 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  European  troops 
on  account  of  their  great  salubrity,  and  the  facility  with 

K  Matift  Gnhtm'f  Jounud  of  a  Rctidence  in  IndU,  p.  51,  ftc. 
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which  intemptamee  among  the  military  may  be  prevent-   BOOK 
ed,  and,  though  riot  hitherto  90  employed,   seem  to  be  ^^^nr. 
reserved  ibr  that  purpose,  as  they  are  not  applied  to  any 
object  of  revenue. 

Returmng  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  province  of  MahrattA 
AoruBgabad,  we  find  the  large  district  of  Baglana,  one  of  ^^^^ 
the  mginal  Mahratta  countries  from  whence  that  tribe 
first  sprung  into  notice.  Its  Rajas  yielded  a  sort  of  feu« 
dat  obedience  to  Aurengzebe,  and  a  tribute  whicK  was 
not  regularly  paid,  its  subjugation  never  having  been  com- 
plete.  This  oovmtry  was  among  the  first  to  throw  off  its 
nonUDal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  under  the  con* 
duct  of  Sevajee  the  first  Mahratta  leader,  and  it  remained 
under  a  Mahratta  govenunent  till  1818.  It  is  exceedingly 
mountainous,  and  owed  its  habitual  independence  to  its  na- 
tund  strength.  Sungumnere  is  another  large  district, 
subject  to  the  Peshwah,  before  the  late  extinction  of 
the  power  of  that  family.  The  districts  of  Jabapoor, 
Bheer,  and  Futtehabad,  belong  to  the  Ni2am.  Thatof  Joo^ 
neer  cont^ns  Poona,  the  late  capital  of  the  Peshwa. 

In  the  ancient  tables  of  the  Hindoos  the  term  Maharash-  Malinu» 
tta  is  given  to  a  division  of  the  Deccan,  chiefly  in  the  "^""V 
nordi-west  quarter.  Khandesh,  Baglana,  and  part  of 
Berar,  were  included  in  the  original  country  of  the  Mah- 
rattas^  extending  noirth-west  as  far  as  Guzerat  and  the 
Nerbudda,  where  the  Grassias  and  Bheets  commence. 
The  Mahrattas  were  leagued  with  the  pirates  of  the 
western  shore,  and  bore  with  them  the  common  liame 
of  Gailim,  or  robber^.  The  Mahratta  language  is 
now  diffused  much  more  extensively.  This  people  is  not, 
like  the  Rajepoots,  originally  of  the  military  cast.  They 
lire  divided  into  three  principal  tribes  ;  the  Soohbee, 
or  farAiers;  the  Dungar,  or  shepherds;  and  Goalab, 
or  cowherds.  Thmt  make  is  dixhiniitive,  and  has  no- 
thing of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  RajepooL  It  is 
only  in  very  modem  times  that  this  nation  has  attracted 
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BOOR    notice,  being  unknown  in  history  from  the  time  of  the 

XLVill.  j^hometan  eonquest  till  the  reign  of  Aurengiebe^ 
They  wertf  governed  by  a  plurality  of  disciNrdant  chiefisy 
till  their  efforts  were  combined  uhder  the  adventurer  Se* 
yajee,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  theOdeypoor  family.  Af- 
ter various  adventures,  he  settled  at  Poonah,  where  he 
died.  One  of  his  descendants  delegated  all  his  authority  to 
a  Brahmin,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  sole  power,  un- 

Origin  of  der  the  title  of  Peshwa,  fixing  his  residence  at  Poona,  and 
making  a  mere  pageant  of  the  representative  of  the  royal 
stock,  viz.  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  whom  he  kqpt  in  his  pos- 

OHiCT  session.  In  the  mean  time  Bhoonala,  the  paymaster,  sds* 
ed  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  and  fixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Nagpoor;  The  family  of  Sindia  establish- 
ed itself  in  MalWah  and  Khandesh,  and  seized  a  great 
part  of  Rqepootana.  Guicowar  seized  a  great  part  of 
Guzerat ;  and  Holcar  part  of  Malwah.  These  chiefs  were 
always  disposed  to  act  in  a  confederate  capacity;  and  each 
divided  his  conquests  among  the  others.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  thus  very  much  mixed ;  the  same  district, 
or  even  the  same  town,  being  often  held  by  a  plurality  of 
chiefs^  each  with  separate  lights.  Their  more  remote  pos- 
sessions used  to  contain  no  larger  number  of  genuine  Mah- 
rattas  in  proportion  to  the  natives  than  India  now  does 
of  English  to  Indians,  and  in  later  times  the  countries 
were  kept  in  subjection  chiefly  through  the  instrumtotality 
of  Europeans,  whose  taetios  were  opposed  to  the  phyucal 
force  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 

Mahntta  Making  a  constant  trade  of  war,  the  Mahrattas  could, 
at  any  time  raise  a  numerous  cavalry,  though  badly  main- 
tained and  irregularly  paid.  This  army  was  joined  by 
Mussulmans,   Hindoos,   Rajepoots,  and  latterly  by  the 

'  Pindarees^  all  of  whom  conceived  it  their  right  to  make 

up  for  the  want  of  regular  pay  by  ravaging  the  countries, 
of  the  conquered.  «  A  Mahratta  camp,^  says  M.  Tone, 
^  is  formed  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  and  always  oc- 
cupies  a  great  extent  of  ground.     When  the  princess  tent 
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is  fixed,  the  imat  bazar  was  estaUidied  ia  front  of  it,  aad    BIM)K 

.XXiVIII 

there  all  sorts  of  goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  This  ba- 
sar  constitutes  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
jvince ;  every  merchant  and  every  tradesman  belonging  to 
it  pays  a  duty  of  about  five  rupees  per  month*  The  daUi* 
cing  women,  who  follow  the  camp  in  hundreds,  are  also 
liable  to  a  regular  tax,  and  ev^i  the  pickpockets,  a  great 
nimiber  of  whom  follow  the  army  unda:  the  protection 
of  the  prinee.  The  cavahy  make  very  long  marehes,  and 
«idnre  great  fatigue.  They  sometimes  give  opium  to 
thor  horses,  to  carry  them  thrcmgh  their  fatigue8.^-->This 
people,  while  extending  thor  ravages  and  their  conquests, 
met  with  a  severe  and  bloody  check  at  the  battle  of  Pani- 
put  in  1761,  when  they  were  0¥evthrown  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdalla,  the  Aigh&n  sovereign.  In  179S  they  confeder- 
ated to  invade  the  dominicHiB  of  the  Nizam,  an  expedition 
which  turned  out  a  mere  marauding  incursion,  but  before 
and  after  this  they  were  much  divided,  and  were  engaged 
in  wiring  against  one  another.  The  £Drces  of  Sindia  and  Thdr  mu^ 
Ae  Peshwa  met  with  a  signal  defeat  from  Holcar  near,^^*'^^ 
Poona,  in  180S.  The  Peshwa,  Baje-Row,  in  consequence 
of  this  event,  fled  to  Bassein  near  Salsette,  where  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  him  and  the  British,  and  he  was 
in  a  few  months  after  restated  at  Poona  by  General 
Wellesley,  (now  the  Duke  (^  Wellington.)  This  states 
faowevr^,  like  the  others  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  was 
miserably  ilUgoverned;  oppression,  extortion,  rapacity, 
embezzlement,  and  discontent,  were  every  where  prev»> 
lent.  All  the  offices  at  the  court  of  Poona  were  heredi^ 
taiy.  Not  only  did  the  people  suffer,  and  industry- con- 
sequently  languish,  but  the  members  of  the  govesnment 
perpetually  preyed  openly  or  secretly  pn  one  another,  and 
on  the  general  interests.  A  Mahratta  government  always 
considered  itself  as  at  war.  At  Ae  f^^val  called  Dussen^^ 
in  the  end  of  September,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
rains,  they  used  to  prepare  regularly  for  their  expeditions, 
^he  only  weapon  used  by  the  hprsemen  is  a  sabf  e,  in  the 
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use  of  whichi  and  the  management 


Gmitite.  Mahuatta  st^  w^re  Biahmins :  they  were  the  only  ipdivi- 
WMlmwnn.  4i]||}s  ^]|o  had  it  in  their  power  to  aocmoulate  wealthy 
.nnd  they  ar?  remarkably  well  qualified  for  public  bufflneas 
by  thw  jRttinordiftary  .urbanity  and  command  of  tamper. 
A  BrahmiOff  hoirever,  after  b^pg^allowed  to  fill  hb  eof- 
ieta  for  yeaffy  g^i^raUy  l!pU  at  last  uad^  the  grasp  <^ 
Ilia  rf^paouNia  pniioa.  .TheeouatneaovarunbytheMah- 
nttaa  hasira  been  nueh  depc^ujated*  and  filled  with  mi- 
aery,  ^l  do  not  belifeve^^  aaya  |if.  Tpne^  <<  that  a  go- 
¥)BKnment  can  be  fnentioDed  on  die  face  of  the  earth  leaa 
capable  of  pniteetiiig  ita  aiibjects  than  the  v^gue  aod  im- 
ffttrtain  q^Bt«m  of  the  Mahipttaa,  nor  an  adminisjteation 
jom^  nfBlEmiSf  W9xe  pori!Mpt»  leas  stable,  and  less  fitted  to 
fONyvide  for  the  hai^piness  of  iodividuaUi  and  th?  (rapquil- 
4ity  of  the  alute.  To  this  w^  to  b^..iMK3ibed  the  extreme 
misery  ctf  the  })eople»  th^.  o^iressuHi,  .pQverty,  and  £unine 
wbi^  they  suffer^  mi  to  wliv^h  this  unhappy  country 
Fan  sf  the  seevois  to  be  devoted  K'"  The  restlessness  of  the  Feshwa, 
Poltwa.  ^.|4|ic||  mi^  beciAled  perv^^i^  if  we  were  not  obliged  to 
aoiuK^wledge  that  an  impatient  of  subjection  and  ooQtrol 
is  wiiversa}  aiMt^  those  who  have  ever  ta9te4  th^  sw^ta 
of  MMtepeodent  rule,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  ^xhibit^ 
a  stiQoaig  eontiMl  to  th^  ind^Jg^nce  rep^vt^)  hasti^ned 
dowo&l  of  the  HalmUta  pQirer,  In  }81$  that  o])ief  was 
drooled  jilotlaQgi  in  dii^  violation  q{  recent  tiiisatica 
wUeh  hehad  made  with  Ih^  Sngliah,  not  only  when  at  their 
m^eey^  but  when  they  had  sav^him  Iran  lading  a  vic- 
lun  to  the  hostilUy.of  his  oym  brotb^.  chiefis*  His  firat 
ft^grantaet  was  the  murd^.  <^  the  Guicpwar^s  ambnnwi 
d(9K,  thitnigh  the  ageaoy  of  Trimbok^e^  DaingUa,  hia'asi- 
mM:%  In  eimaequeaee  of  this  apt  Uisfiapital  waa  surxouod- 
<td,  and  )m  waa  oU«ged  to  fulfil.  th«.actiel^  c^  ^fonnttr 

-  * 

>  Tone*  A|wr$u  de  k  eoDatituU  poUt.  de  Tempire  des  Mahnttn,  CxaduU 
d«ni  les  Aniialcs  dei  Voyages,  Tome  V.  Chamben  on  the  Mahnttas,  in  the 
Adatie  Riiearches. 
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agTBementf  of  ke^ng  up  flu  nuxiluury  foree  of  MOOc^-  wotm 
^9itjj  and  to  give  up  certaiB  . districts  for  "»*'"Hf  iniing  ^^*^^- 
it  After  this,  frustitig  to  die  M-operation  of  Sindb, 
Holear,  send  otborsy  hfe  deobur^  qiM  war,  by  attaaiiijig  tbe 
BritiA  leddeBeSf  at  PooAalk  DefiMted  in  this  alt«9il|»t» 
he  was  reduced  to  the  situation  Of  a  wandering  fugitiTk 
with  his  army,  was  at  last  taken^  obliged  to  raiouiioe  liU 
wrereigiity  for  hitaisdf  and  his'  faiaily»  and  sent  to  reside 
in  exile  at  Pilhocnr,  a  -^mcB  of  Hindoo  pilgridiligse  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad.  The  greater  "pairt  of  his  leriitories 
wei«  taken  udder  the  immfdtale  rule  of  the  Btitish  autb^ 
titles.  TheBqaofSatnriwasestaUishtdinhissoi^areigBiy, 
and  had  some  additifltaal  territoi^asdgned  him  from  that  of 
die  Ex-PeshwB.  This  anangcmtei  reooiunled  the  militaty 
class  of  the  nation ;  the  ftdl  niaintenante  of  the  xeligiaus 
establishments^  and  the  jn-^servatiml  of  their  sources  of  la. 
▼enne,  quieted  the  xieligious  ovders ;  and  the  cultinitii^ 
and  mercantile  classes  spcntaaeously  hailed  the  revohitbn 
as  the  first  daWn  of  timr  freedom  and  prosperity • 

The  city  of  Poona,  thefixriBier  residence  of  the  Peshwa^CStyef 
is  in  Uu*  IS"  3(K  N.  and  long.  7«*  ft  £.;  100  miles  fiom^''^ 
Bombay 9  and  seventy-tfive  Aran  the  jnearest  part  cf  the  oCMst 
It  is  indifferently  built,  open  and  defbqoeleBSy  and  occupies 
only  two  square  miks  of  surftoe.  Several  of  the  houses  aie 
large,  and  built  of  square  Uocks  of  granite  to  a  height  of 
ax  feet^  abore  which  there  is  a  frame  of  timber  with  sli^ 
waUs.  The  streets*  are  named  after  mythological  pecsmK 
ages,  and  th6  walls  of  the  houses  painted 'With^figttrea  .of 
Ae  gods,  fiimiing  thus  a  spaeions  pandiedn  whcee  the  hia- 
toty  of  the  Brahminical  duties  may  be  studied  in  trafef- 
«ng  the  streets.  The  andentpalaoe  is  surrounded  by  hq;h 
thick  walls,  and  was  inhaUted  by  the  PediwaHi  farothar 
and  the  other  members  cf  his  fionily,  while  he  himstlf 
lived  in  a  modem  house  in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 
He  had  made]  arrangements  for  building  a  new  palac^,  to 
be  executed  by  British  architects,  and  the  ground  was  re- 
gularly consecrated  by  being  plastered  over  with  ashes  imd 
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BOOS   ecyw«-duiig.    To  the  east  of  the  city  there  are  ekcavatiom 
^^  ynth  mythological  sculptures  of  the  same  kind  with  those 

of  Elqphanta,  but  much  inferior.  The  Moota  Mooki  river 
which  flows  past  this  city,  afterwards  joins  the  Beema,  a 
tributary  of  the  Krishna,  and  during  the  rainy  season  a 
.  journey  may  be  acccMnplished  by  water  in  a  light  canoe  all 
the  way  from  Poona  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  popula- 
tion has  recently  increased ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  160,000. 
The  British  residency  is  about  two  miles  from  Poona. 
Cftmni  of  Thirty  miles  N.  W.  from  this  city  are  the  remarkable  ez- 
cavations  of  Carli,  sculptured  over,  not  with  Brahminical 
figures  like  those  of  Elephanta,  but  with  emblems  of  the 
'  Buddhist  or  of  the  Jain  religion, «.  e,  figures  of  elephants,  <if 
men,  and  of  Buddha,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  capitals 
of  the  pUlars ;  there  are  no  personifications  of  the  dnty^ 
and  no  sepaiate  cells  for  sacred  rites.  The  cave  is  highly 
magnificent  It  has  elegant  hexagonal  columns,  suppcwU 
ing  a  roof  ribbed  with  teak  wood  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  cave  ex- 
actly. The  poctico  is  highly  laboured,  and  contains  some 
figures  remarkable  for  gracefulness  of  design  ^.  Four  miles 
from  Carli  is  the  remarkably  strong  hill-fort  of  Loghur. 
Incuuite  About  ten  miles  west  from  Poona,  at  Chinchoor,  a  per- 
^bcfaoor.  BOi^Age  resides  who,  like  the  great  Lama,  is  venerated  as  an 
incarnation  of  die  favourite  Brahminical  deity,  Ganesa  or 
'  Gonputty,  the  god  of  prudence.  He  lives  in  a  large  dirty 
pile  of  building,  accompanied  by  many  Brahmins,  who 
subsist  on  the  revenue  of  the  laml  which  has  been  i^>pn>. 
priated  to  the  establishment  by  the  bounty  of  superstitious 
neighbours.  When  Mrs.  Graham  visited  the  place  in 
1809,  the  existii^  Deo  of  Chinchoor  was  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  This  person  worships  his  other  self  in  the 
form  of  a  statue,  that  olher  self  being  the  greatest  of  the 
two,  and  not  impaired  by  incarnation  K 


^|«^>Boe  of  r    South  from  Aurungabad  is  the  laige  province  of  Beja- 

^ .Maria  Gnham*s  Jounud  of  «  Uendcnce  id  Indit,  p.  64.    Thjs  woKk  coOfi 
taiiif  a  plate  of  the  ca? em,  and  another  of  the  portico.  >  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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poor,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  river  Tomboodra,  the  BOOK 
great  southem  tributary  of  the  Krishna.  The  maritime  ^t^VIH' 
parts  of  it,  lying  between  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the  sea, 
go  under  the  general  name  of  the  Concan ;  the  reminder 
is  the  basin  of  the  Ejishna  and  its  tributaries,  the  Beema 
and  GulpUrba.  The  horses  reared  on  the  banks  ct  the 
Beema  are  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Mahrattas.  In 
this  proTinee  the  style  of  building  among  the  lower  classes 
undergoes  a  perceptible  change :  the  roofs  to  the  north  of 
the  Kriibna  are  pitched  and  thatched ;  those  on  the  south 
are  flat,  and  covered  with  mud  and  clay.  This  whole  pro- 
visce  was,  during  the  Peshwa^s  power,  exposed  to  dreadful 
disorder  and  depopulation,  in  consequence  of  the  projects 
of  rapine  and  oppression  whidi  that  priiice  indulged  against 
the  leading  famihes,  till  at  last,  in  1804,  tranquillity  and  a 
more  steady  arrangement  were  established  by  British  arbi^ 
tntioii* 

The  city  €i  Bgapoor,  written  Yisiapoor  inold  £uro«cityorB&( 
pean  books  of '  travels,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  exteUpi^P*'^* 
ave  place  when  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  sover 
reignty,  and  before  it  was  taken  by  Aurengzebe  in  1689 ; 
and  the  fort  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  At 
present  it  exhibits  scarcely  any  thing  but  shapeless  heaps 
of  mins,  attesting  its  ancient  magnitude.  The  fort,  mea- 
sored  by  the*  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  is  about  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  The  flanking  towers  are  nume- 
rous and  of  great  ^ze,  and  the  ditch  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Here  ase  some  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
tombs  of  Mahometan  saints.  Most  of  the  buildings,  exr 
ccpting  the  palaces  in  the  fort,  aj^>ear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  wood  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  ge« 
nemQy  built  of  massy  stone^  in  the  most  durable  style,  the 
workmanship  hemg  at  the  same  time  minute  and  elegant. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  contained  amazing  wealth ;  and 
nuu^  valuables,  and  quantities  of  the  precious  ipetals  are 
often  found  among  the  ruins.  Twelve  huge  guns  are 
still '  left,  affording  a  specimen  suited  to  the  enormous  size 
of  the  fort  itself. 
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BOOK  That  part  of  this  province  which  is  called  the  Concan  do- 
^^^^^'  clines  gradiiaMy  westward  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and 
contains  many  streams,  but  no  large  rivar.  This  coast  bewg 
eleyated,  and  broken  into  small  bi^s  and  harbours  waapar- 
ucularly  favourable  to  piracy,  and  Inrent  by  the  naoi^  of  the 
pirate  coast  Much  of  it  is  rich.  It  piodueeb  lema^kilUy 
strong  hemp,  but  the  plant  will  scarcely  bear  any  seed. 
In  1616,  the  Concim,  and  the  whole  nuirilime  eouhtry  from 
the  17th  to  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude,  were  scoured  by  « 
marauding  leader  of  the  Findarees,  called  Sheik  DuUti. 
This  coast  contains  sereral  places  of  note. 

Beginning  at  its  northern  extremity,  we  find  Fort  Victoria 
on  a  lofty  hill  near  the  entrance  of  die  Banooot  river*  In 
1756  it  was  a  piratical  state,  andwastdcenby  Commodoire 
James,  in  concert  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  ceded  to  the  Bri« 
tish  along  with  its  district,  consisting  of  nine  Tillages^  in«x« 
change  for  Gheria.  It  became  extremely  populous  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  security  which  property  enjoyed  within  its 
limits,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  there  hid  been 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  The  fbrtress  of  €theria,  w. 
tuated  on  a  rocky  promontory  connected  with  the  oonti* 
nent  by  a  narrow  nec^  of  land,  is  in  lat  17^  W.  In  1707^ 
Conajee  Angria  had  estaUished  here  an  independent  aove- 
reign ty,  and  possessed  a  numerous  piratical  fle^  Tkeplace 
wastaken  in  1766  by  Admiral  Watson  and-  Gol.  CUve^  and 
the  fleet  destroyed*  liiere  were  found  iki  it  MO  pieoehof 
cannon,  and  moveable  property  to  the  extent  of  L.UM)^000l 
The  island  of  Dewghur  on  this  coast,  in  16*  Sf,  oon^- 
mands  a  very  fine  harbour,  where  veseds  df  800  tMia 
may  ride  in  safety  during  the  whole  monsoons.  Be^ 
tween  the  British  possessions  in  Malwah  and  the  Portnw 
guese  district  of  Goa,  is  the  principality  of  Warree,  the 
chief  of  which  is  caHed  the  Bhoonsla.  Tiiis  was  the  piratical 
state  longest  tolerated  by  the  Bombay  governttcttt,-  being 
only  kept  in  check  by  a  blockaditig  squadron.  DeiMf 
animosities  subsisted  between  the  Bhoonsla  and^the  Ri^« 
of  Colapoor,  by  which  the  whole  tcfritory  was  kept  in  A 
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state  of  desolation  and  misery.  Warree  surrendered  to  ^oL    BOOK 
Keir  in  1818.     The  fortified  idaad  and  town  of  Malwan,  - 

in  lat.  IF  53'  N.  tbirty-tbree  miles  from  60a,  irere  ac- 
quired by  tbe  British  from  the  Riga  of  Coliqpopr  in  I8IS9 
and  Vii^purlay  in  its  neighbourhood,  from  tbe  Ranny  of 
Savunt  Warree,  along  with  a  oertun  extent  of  territory^ 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy. 

The  dty  of  60A9  in  the  southern  part  of  tbe  Concan,  b  a  Goa- 
place  of  great  note^  being  the  metropolis  of  tbe  Portuguese 
ponesibns  in  India,  in  lat.  15^  SO",  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-south-east  from  Bombay*  It  is  utuated  on  tbe 
liver  Goa,  or  Mantoa,  which  flows  from  tbe  Ghauts  into  the 
Gulf  of  G^ia,  by  6e?eial  mouths,  foumng  the  peninsula  o£ 
Bardessand  the  islands  of  €rpa,Combarem  and  others.  The 
old  city  of  Groa  is  e^t  miles  up  the  river,  and  now  describ- 
ed by  the  secular  inhabitants  on  accpunt  of  its  unhealthi- 
BBK.  The  natives  call,  this  city  Tiuoari  or  Trikurii^,. 
Jkaxdingpo  the  traditions  of  Uie  coAintry,  the  island  was 
pec^ded  b j  a  colopy  of  Moorish  merchants  driven  from 
diffoent  paxts  of  Malabar ;  but  it  was  a  commercial  place 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  contains  many  magnificent 
diurdies  in  a  style  of  ardutectuxe  excelling  any  thing  done 
bj  Euvopeans  in  other  parts  of  India,  New  Goa  is  at 
theBKHiUi  of  the  xiyer  within  the  forts  of  the  harbour.  In 
180^  th^re  were  900  churches  in  tbe  Goa  province,  and 
above  9000  pi^ts.  Tb^  teiritory  still  possessed  by  the  I'oituguMB 
Portugueae  in  this  quarter  is  1 00  miles  long  and  20  broad,  ^''^■y- 
Goa  waa  takan  ficom  the  Hindoo  Bajas  by  the  Bhamenee 
Mihon^Muns  about  A.  D.  1469-  In  1510  it  was  taken  by 
AHmqueBquei  an4  m#dU  the  capital  of  tbe  Fortuguesie  pos- 
ccMiaBa>  TbAt  nation  dii^snpt  seem  to  have  taken  posseasbn 
of  fluich  Iwritopry^  but  piarely  made  India  an  objected  pil- 
lage^ M  which  tbcgr  n^ntained  a  large  European  army* 
In  1880  th^  poasessed^on  this  coast,  Diu,  Damaun,  ChouU 
Binssinj  8a4sette,  Boni^y>  wd  Goa.    They  had  factories 

"  Xkfciitbalei,  I.  364.    PenDaiit,  11.  119. 
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BOOK  at  several  other  stations,  where  they  influenced  the 
XLVIII.  spective  governments.  After  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1680,  the  Portuguese  settlements 
were  neglected,  and  left  to  their  own  resources ; '  and  the 
vices  of  their  internal  government,  and  the  exorlntant  power 
of  the  inhabitants,  hastened  their  decay.  At  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  classes,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Portuguese  population  in  India  consists  of  de* 
cendants  of  Europeans  by  native  women,  and  numerous 
converts  who  have  joined  them,  and  who  still  retain  many 
pagan  customs.  At  present  the  Portuguese  nation  posses^ 
ses  only  Diu,  Damaun,  Groa,  IMielli  on  the  island  of  Ti- 
nor,  and  Macao  in  China.  6oa  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  viceroy,  a  chancellor,  with  several  other  great 
functionaries,  and  a  tribunal  of  the  inquirition. 
Cdapoor  The  small  state  of  Colapoor  is  partly  in  the  Concan, 
•*^"'  and  partly  within  the  Ghauts.  Its  capital  is  in  lat  1^ 
19^.  It  has  been  in  modem  times  a  scene  of  habitual 
confusion,  like  most  other  Mahratta  states.  Pamella,  ia 
its  neighbourhood,  is  reckoned  the  most  heahhy  district 
in  the  Mahratta  dominions. 
Satnah.  Satarah,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  is  a  re^ 

Ite  Haja.  im^f  j^nble  place,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  rc^fal  fa- 
mily to  which  the  Peshwa  yielded  a  nominal  submission, 
whilst  he  kept  it  under  his  own  power,  and  used  the 
Raja  as  a  mere  pageant.  When  a  new  Peshwa  su<y»ed- 
ed  to  power,  he  repaired  to  Satara  to  receive  the  keelaut, 
or  dress  of  investment.  The  country  round  SatanA  was  pri- 
vileged with  exemption  from  military  depredations.  When 
the  Peshwa  was  reduced  and  obliged  to  abdicate  in  1818, 
part  of  his  territory  was  allotted  to  form  a  dependent  so- 
vereignty for  the  Raja  of  Satarah,  while  the  rest  was  in* 
corporated  with  the  former  British  conquests.  This  ao^ 
vereignty  is  bounded  by  the  Ohauts  on  the  west,  by  the 
Neera  and  Beema  on  the  north,  by  the  Warner  and  Krish- 
na on  the  south,  and  by  the  Nizam^s  dominions  on  the  east. 
The  net  resources  of  the  Raja  amoimt  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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lacks  of  rupees.      The  country  is  in  die  interim  occupied   BOOK 
by  the  British  autliorities  till  it  becomes  duly  tranquillized,  ^^^^^^' 
and  till  the  Raja,  who  i9  a  young  man,  becomes  adequate 
to  the  duties  of  his  situation  "• 

At  a  distance  of  thirty  ibiiles  S.S.  W.  from  Satarah,  is 
the  fcntress  of  Wassotidi,  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  and^**o*^ 
most  magnifitent  scenery.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
1818.  Punderpoor,  on  the  Beema,  is  a  regular,  well-built,  Ptmder- 
popalous,and  thrivingcity,  where  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  P^^- 
Mahratta  empire  had  dwellings.  The  first  stories  of  the 
houaes  die  of  stone,  and  the  second  of  brick.  This  has  receiv-i 
ed  some  celebrity  as  the  scene  bf  the  assassination  of  Gung-^ 
adhur  Shastry,  the  ambassador  of  Guicowar,  by  persona 
hired  by  the  Peshwa  and  his  minister  Trimbukjee.  The 
person  slain  was  a  high  Brahmin,  and  the  foul  act  was 
perpetrated  during  the  solemnities  of  religion,  while  my- 
riads of  pilgrims  were  collected  in  the  city.  It  prov- 
ed the  source  of  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  and  final 
overthrew  of  the  Peshwa. — Diurwar,  a  fortified  town,  was  Dwww. 
ceded  by  the  Mahrattas  to  Tippoo  in  1764.  In  1 790  it 
surrendered  to  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by  the  British,  a& 
ter  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks,  when  the  town  was  al- 
most die^royed,  and  the  country  totally  devastated.  It  is 
now,  with  the  adjacent  district,  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Madras.-— Badaumy,  fifty-five  miles  east  from  Darwar, 
on  the  river,  is  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  in  181&  Hoobly^  thirteen  miles  from  HooUt* 
Darwar,  is  a  populous  and  respectable  mart,  containing 
numerous  and  rich  bankers,  who  regulate  the  currency  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  surrounding  country  is 
weU  wooded  and  watered*  Shahnoor,  near  the  Tomboodra, 
was  ooee  the  capital  of  a  small  Patan  state.  It  was  dread- 
fully demolished,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  Tippoo. 
Cop&l,  at  A  lower  part  of  the  Tomboodra,  was  taken  by 

storm  by  an  English  detachment  in  1819* 

» 

'  Nanattve  of  the  Political  and  MUitsry  Transactions  of  British  India,  un. 
det  the  cdministration  of  the  Marquis  of  HastingB,  by  Henry  T.  Prinsep, 
4\o.  1820.  p.  419,  4tO,  &c. 
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BOOK  Twenty  miles  east  from  this  is  Bijanagor,  a  RiIkIoo 
city  of  great  antiquity  and  celebrity.      Its  wall  is  cdght 

BijMiagiir.  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom called  Narsinga  or  Bisnagur  in  old  European 
niaps,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Camatic  above 
and  below  the  Ghattts.  Tlu»  capital  is  described  in 
glowing  colours  by  the  eastern  writers  %  and  half  a  cen« 
tury  ago  it  still  presented  some  remnants  of  its  ancient 
splendour  K  It  was  founded  in  1844,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  Bijenagur  or  Visianagur,  found- 
ed in  S40,  on  the  confines  of  ESiandesh  and  Malwah^. 
The  descendant  of  the  Narsinga  monarchs  possesses,  un- 
der the  title  of  Rajil  or  littie  Rajidi,  the  fcHTt  of  Anagiin- 
dy,  one  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Bijanagur,  with  a  small 
revenue. 

India  1%®  southernmost  portion  of  continental  India  stiU  re- 

SouTB  or  umins  to  be  described.    The  river  Krishna  is  mentioned 

THE 

KauBVA.  in  a  general  way  as  its  northern  boundary,  which  it  actu- 
ally is  at  one  part ;  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  being 
on  the  north,  and  the  Balaghaut  on  the  south  ude  of  that 
river :  but  the  upper  part  of  tiie  Kriishna  flows  within  the 
province  of  Bejapoor.  The  geographer,  therefore  in  the  wes- 
tern part,  takes  for  the  boimdary  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Krishna,  fitrther  south,  called  the  Tomboodra.  The 
Krishna,  in  like  manner,  before  it  empties  itself  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  winds  round  to  the  north,  oh  whidi  ac- 
count a  considerable  part  of  the  Circars  alr^uly  described, 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  river ;  and  here  we  take  for  our 
Geocnl  boundary,  a  small  river  caQed  the  Gundegama.  The 
^^  territory  which  has  this  line  formed  by  the  Tomboodra, 
Krishna,  and  Gundegama,  for  its  boundary  on  the 
north,  and  the  sea  in  all  other  directions,  terminating 
in  Cape  Comorin  in  tiie  south,  has  a  triangular  form. 

•  AWIool  Rizacque,  Voyage  dans  Tlnde*  edition  dt  M.  Langldt,  du  4.  el 
note 36.  Khoiidcmir»  in  ^e  Anaric  Aon.  Regjiiter,  180a  Mm,  TsMts,  p.  t^C, 
»  Tieftiithalcr,  I,  p.  S^9n  «  W»hl,  II.  956,  fto. 
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PhTsaeally  viewecl,  it  coifsbts  of  a  great  central  table  land,  BOOK 
(prmeipolly  occujned  by  the  BalagHaut  districts,  and  the^J^ZilL 
Mysore,)  separated  by  abrupt  and  mountainous  declivities 
&t>m  a  low  belt,  various  in  breadth,  lying  between  it 
and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  east.  The  term  Balaghaut, 
agnifying,  above  the  Ghauts,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole 
central  eminence,  while  the  low  belt  is  called  Payeen 
Ghaut,  or,  below  the  Ghauts.  In  this  whole  country  the 
numberof  Mahometans iscomparatively small;  consequent* 
I7  die  primitive  Hindoo  manners  and  customs  are  preserv* 
ed  more  entire  than  in  other  parts  of  India ;  a  circumstance 
promoted  by  the  insulated  state  in  which  all  strangers 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  these  regions  have 
remained*  It  contains^  besides  the  followers  of  the  Brah- 
minical  system,  which  are  the  most  numerous  inhabitants, 
many  Jains,  some  odonies  of  Jews  settled  in  Cochin  and 
other  parts  of  Malabar,  and  many  Christians  of  different 
denominations.  In  its  present  political  situation  this  whole 
texritory  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

The  term  Kamata  was  applied  to  an  ancient  Hindoo  The  Cans. 
geographical  division,  comprehending  all  the  high  table  ^1^^ 
knd ;  but  it,  has  in  modem  times  lost  its  original  applica-  pcofince. 
tion,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  adjacent  provinces  on 
the  sea-coast.  These  are  still,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  call- 
ed  by  some  the  lower  Carnatic.  The  soil  of  this  country 
IS  in  general  light  and  sandy,  sometimes  inundated  with 
torrents  of  rain,  at  other  times  burned  up  with  the  land 
winds  impregnated  with  fine  dust ;  it  produces  tobacco, 
betel,  indigo,  holcus  iorghumj  and  dourra.  Rice  is  less 
abundant  than  in  many  other  provinces.  Agriculture  de- 
pends  on  artificial  canals  and  reservoirs,  built  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  by  the  princes  and  heads  of  villages.  The 
baan  of  Saragambra,  among  others,  is  eight  English  miles 
in  length,  and  three  in  width,  and  for  eighteen  months 
supplies  thirty-two  villages  with  the  water  required  for 
cultivation.  The  sea-coast  is  so  shallow,  that  flat-bottomed 
boats  are  required  for  landing;    yet  manufactures  and 
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BOOK    trade  h&ve  attracted  the  Europeans  to  this  coast  so  little 
XLVilL  fiivoured  by  nature.     The  inland  parts  contain  hills  of 
sienite^  with  a  small  proportion  of  feldspar;  and  the  soil  of 
the  flat  country  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  the  same 
rock.     The  loamy  part  of  the  soil  is  often  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron.      It  is  also  impregnated  in  many 
places  with  common  salt      This  b  the  case  near  Madras, 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  but  sterile,  and  at  certain  depths 
contains  strata  of  cockle  and  oyster  shells  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  from  the  sea^    Here  trees  wiU  not  thrive.     The 
only  trees  which  grow  spontaneously  on  the  barren  parts 
of  the  Camatic  are  theMclia  azedarach,  or  common  bead- 
tree,  and  the  Robinia  miiis. 
Ghoultrics.      In  the  towns  and  villages,  and  along  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  are  choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers.    The  small  ones  are  single  square  rooms,  without 
windows  i   the  larger  ones  are  handsome  and  extensive 
buildings^  erected  by  munificent  or  pious  individuals.     A 
Brahmin  always  resides  near,  who  furnishes  the  traveller 
with  food  and  a  mat  to  lie  on,  and  they  are  provided  with 
a  tank  or  well,  where  the  pilgrims  perform  their  ablutions. 
These  establishments  abound  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  round 
Madras;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  dirty  state,  and  the  water 
of  the  ponds  is  very  impure  from  neglect.     The  Camatic 
Toniileii     abounds  in  temples  or  pagodas,   which  here  are  always 
within  an  area>  surrounded  by  a  wall  as  high  as  the  temple 
itself.    Over  the  gate-way  is  a  high  tower,  serving  as  a  his- 
torical monument  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.     It 
contained  formerly  a  prodigious  number  of  forts,  which, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  internal  tranquillity,  are 
InhablteBto.  now  going  to  decay.     The  population  is  estimated    at 
five  millions.      The  Mahometans  are  very  thinly   scat- 
tered over  the  country,  excepting  at  the  NaboVs  court. 
The  number  of  Christians  is  reckoned  40,000,  one  half  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.     The  natives  are  generally 
much  inferior  in  bodily  vigour  to  the  inhabitants  of  nor- 
thern Indostan.     Here  many  of  the  Brahmins  follow  se- 
cular professions. 
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The  most  farittiaivt  and  interesting  {dace  in  this  province,    BOOK 
at  the  present  day,  is  the  seat  of  the  presidency^  Mabjias.  ........^ 

On  approaching  diiscity  from  the  sea,  the  flat  sandy  shores  Mabiii. 
and  low  hills  present  an  appearance  of  barrenness  which 
wesrs  oflT  when  #e  come  nearer,  and  find  such  crowds  of  hu« 
man  beings  covering  the  beadi.  The  public  buildings 
present  an  el^ant  s^peaorance,  .having  colonnades  to  the 
u]^er  stories,  supported  on  arched  bases,  and  covered  with  • 
the  beautiful  shell  mortar  of  the  country,  called  chnxiam, 
vhidi  is  hard,  and  so  finely  polished  as  to  have  exactly  the 
appearance  c^  niarble.  The.fortifications  of  Fort  George, 
and  the  pagodas  and  minarets,  at  a  little  distance,  mix* 
ed  with  trees  uid  gardens,  give  an  air  of  magnificence 
to  the  sca)e^  The  station,  however,  is  extremely  un- 
favourable for  a  capital.  A  rapid  current  runs  along  Niton  of 
the  coast,  and  a  powerful  surf  beats  even  in  mild  ii^athen  ^  ''''^ 
Pondicherry  would  have  been  a  far  more  eligibly  situa* 
tioD,  lying  to  windward,  and  plap^  i&  a  fertile  coun- 
tff. — ^Some  local  contrivances  have  been  adopted  hare 
for  surmounting  the  disadvantages  of  the  landing.  Laq;e 
and  light  boats  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf^ .  They  are 
fimned  of  thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw  in  the 
seams  instead  of.  caulking ;  the  great  object  in  the|r.  con** 
strucdon  being  flexibility.  The  ships^  boats  sometimes 
anchor  on  the  outside  of  the  surf,  where  they,  wait  for 
the  country  boats  from  the  beach*  When  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  weather  renders  landing,  dangerous,  a  flag 
is  displayed  on  shore  to  warn  the  sailors.  A  sort  of 
loose  raft  called  a  catamitran  is  often  used  iu  bad  wea- 
ther for  maintaining  communicajdon  between  the  shore 
and  vessels  at  anchor.  The  catamaran-men  wear  a  peculiar  Cacanuu 
cap  made  of  matting,  in  which  they  cair  keep  any  letter  in- 
tnisted  to  them  quite  safe,  although  they  themselves  should 
be  washed  off  the  raft,  a  circumstance  which  often  happens, 
and  is  not  much  minded,  as  they  find  it  easy  to  regain 
thdr  situation  by  swimming.  Madras  differs. from, Cal- 
cutta in  having  no  es^tnided  Eurpp^n  town,  except  a  few 

'  Hodge*t  TraTds  in  India,  p.  S,  3,  &fr 
VOL.  III.  N 
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BOOR    houseski  ike  fiHrt,  wtbe  Mtdere  h«e  Imcmirdy  in  their 
JLLYilK  yjjiBs^  andoiefely  vepaiT  to  the  £)rt  to  tnauBetinuinen.--* 
Fort         FcHt  George,  though  uoi  eo  ku|^  u  Foit  Williaat  at  Cii- 
^^*°^*      eutta,  is  handsoae  amd  lAiong;  it  reqoises  hut  a  modente 
garriacm ;  is  on  toaaamdiBiig  grtmnd,  and  eanly  reMeved 
by  sea.    The  ganisan  consists  of  one  European  ve^mciit 
and  four  native  faattaUons.     In  the  middle  stands  ihe  orU 
gmal  fortress,  now  eonT«!ted  into  goreninient  ofieea  and 
town  houses  foriwme  of  the  civil  servants.     Heraavealso 
Ihe  churdi,  Ihe  goveimv^s  house,  nnd  the  exchange,  on 
which  a  lE^thouse  is  o^cted,  the  li^t  of  whidi  is  ninety 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventeen 
miles.    The  government  bouse  is  on  the  edge  of  the  es- 
idanade  in  £he  choultry  jdain,  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice ;  near  to  it  b  the  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
Gatdn      iMtic,  called  the  Chapauk  gardens.    The  viUas  or  garden 
^^^^"^      houses  «!e  oidy  one  story  high,  of  a  pleasing  ardutectiHre, 
with  porticos  and  verandas,  supported  by  diunamed  pil* 
kflre,  and  snirounded  by  trees  and  shrubs;  the  floors  are 
eoivered  widi  rattan  mats.    During  the  hot  wmds  the  air 
is  kept  cool  by  mats  formed  of  the  roots  of  the  fragrant 
eusa  grass,  which  are  placed  against  the  doors  and  win- 
dews,  and  keptconstandy  wet ;  through  these  the  draughts 
of  wind  are  transnntfted  which  serve  to  ventilate  the  apsrt- 
ments.  Whenever  the  use  of  these  is  intermitted,  the 
tion  produced  is  hke  that  <tf  a  furliaee.  Tet  there  ison  an 
nige  less  cKtrerae  heat  here  than  at  Calcutta.    The  botanic 
garden,  which  was  fitted  up  at  a  vast  expense,  was  ahnoat 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1807.    The  roads  in  the  iaune. 
£ate  vicinity  are  broad,  well  made,  and  agreeably  omsu 
mented  withtrees.    The  huts  are  roofed  wkhtUe, and pi«». 
Sodety.      sent  abetter  appearance  than  those  (tf  Bengal.    The  society 
of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Calcutta;  provisioiis 
are  less  abundant,  and  more  expennve.   The  style  of  hvini^, 
however,  is  nearly  the  same.    The  Mocmt  road  is  a  fisvou- 
rite  resort,  where  llie  ladies  and  gentlemen  repair  with 
iktir  gayest  equipages.    Along  this  road  banyan  and  whtee 
tulip  trees  are  planted  on  each  side.     On  diis  road,  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Fort  St.  George,  is  a  cenotaph 
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tetbe  memory  of  die  MupquiB  CornwaUis,  where  the  geatry  BOOK, 
dme  dowty  about  and  cDnverse  in  the  cool  of  the  even-  ^^^^^^v 
mg.     In  Urn  city  there  are  two  orphan  hospitals,  a  mide 
and  a  female,  both  admiraUy  conducted.   Madras  is  visit- 
ed by  Frendi  pedktfi  tcom  Pondicherry ,  setting  laces  and  Pedlan 
sffttfioal  flowers;  and  a  few  Mahometans  go  about  selling 
amber,  moeha  stones,  coral,  and  other  trinkets.    Madras  is 
fiuBous  fer  jugglers,  who  are  celebrated  fer  superior  dexteri*  Jugglen. 
tjr :  one  of  their  moet  an|deaaant  feats  is  that  of  introducing 
a  sword  into  Ae  stomach,  which  they  leam  by  early  prac« 
tiee,iBtrodiicing  short  pieces  of  bamboo  m  the  first  instance, 
iriiidi  are  graduaDy  lengthened  as  the  parts  beemne  ha- 
bitoated.  To  the  north  of  the  fort  b  the  black  town,  which,  Blacktowik 
besidea  tlie  Hindoos,  contains  Armenian  and  P^tuguese 
nerehants,  Chinese,  Moopb,  and  black  Jews.     It  is  qiute 
Toid  of  plan,    splendid  brick   palaces  being  mixed  with 
wretched  bamboo  caUns.   In  1794  the  population  was  es-  PopulatioD. 
timated  at  800,000  souls.     The  commerce  of  Madras  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  other  presidencies.    The  Company's 
staple  artide  is  piece  goods.    The  markets  are  dearer  than 
at  Calcutta,  but  have   been  greatly  benefited  of  late  by 
the  removal  of  some  restrictions  to  which  they  had  former- 
ly be^i  subjected.     Domestic  servants  receive  h^her  wa- 
ges than  at  Calcutta,  hence  fewer  are  employed  by  any 
individual ;  yet  the  service  is  equally  well  performed '. 

It  was  in  16S9  that  the  English  first  had  a  fixed  esta-Onynand 
bMunent  on  tins  coast,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  theSS^inde- 
Hindoo  sovereign  r»gning  at  Chand^ gherry,  a  descendant  mcnt. 
of  the  dynasty  eS  Bejanagur,  containing  permissicm  to  build 
a  fort.      In  1653  the  agent  and  ooundl  were  raised  to  the 
nmk  of  a   pretfldency.      In  1744  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1T49,  in  a  greatly  improved  state.      In  1766  the  fbrt 
was  greatly  strengthened,  and  withstood  ill  1758^  and  1769, 
a  ri^  from  the  French,  conducted  with  much  skHl  and 
bravery.     In  1767,  and  1781,  Hyder  iqppi^Mched  very 
near  it  with  lus  armies. 
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BOOK       The  territory  now  formine  the  piefitdency  of  Madras 
is  very  extensiTe,  comprehendioir  the  whole  of  Indoatan 


Pfoidencj  south  of  the  Krishna,  the  Northern  Circars,  and  some 
tracts  acquired  since  the  degradation  of  Bajee  Row, 
the  last  of  the  Pediwas.  This  territory  contains  three 
princes,  the  Rajas  of  Mysbre^  Travancore,  and  Cochin, 
who  collect  their  own  revenues,  and  exercise  a  degree  of 
power  in  the  internal  numagement  of  their  respective  states ; 
but,  with  reference  to  external  politics,  eyen  these  are  whol- 
ly subservient  to  the  British  power,  are  protected  by  a 
subndiary  force,  and  furnish  large  annual  contributions. 
The  rest  of  the  territory  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  governor  and  couiicil  at  Madras. 

In  1811  the  population  of  these  provinces,  not  includ- 
ing  the  subjects  of  the  three  Rajas,  was  computed  to  exceed 
12^000,000.  The  number  of  civil  servants  on  the  eata- 
blishment  was  £06;  in  1818  it  was  241.  In  1811,  the 
regular  troops  of  all  descriptions  imder  this  prendency 
amounted  to  50,456;  and  the  officers  to  1847.  In  1818, 
the  military  officers  had  increased  to  1506,  and  the  medical 
officers  were  188.  In  1818,  the  European  inhabitants  not 
in  the  service,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency, 
were  estimated  only  at  170,  which  was  undoubtedly  under 
the  real  number  K 

Chain  if        The  fortifications  chiefly  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
Foffifi 

these  territories  in  times  of  political  disturbance,  extend  in 

a  line  crossing  the  continent  from  Fort  Greorge  by  Vellore, 

Bangalore,  Seringapatam^  -  and  descending  the   western 

Ghauts,  to  Tellicherry.      There  is  another  line  farther. 

north  comprehending  Chitteldroog,  Bellazy,  and  Grooty  ; 

and  a  third,  extending  from  Masulipatam,  by  Ellora  and 

Hyderabad,  to  Julna,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Bombay 

army,  and  extends  by  Serroor,  and  Poona,  to  Bombay. 

Bittrict  of      The  most  northern  district  of  the  Camatic  is  that  of 

Oagoii.      Nellore,  and  Ongole.      It  contains  several  copper  mines 

rem^kably  fusible,  and  free  from  iron.     But  the  attempta 

made  to  work  them  seem  not  to  have  answered  the  ex* 

^  Fifth  Repoit  on  Indian  afSun. 
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pectatiom  entertuned.     The  general  rocks  are  primitive,   BOOK 

cfln«Mting  of  mica  slate  of  various  colours.     The  manu*  XLYUi. 

facture  and  sale  of  salt  are  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 

this  district     Nellore,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  Ndteie. 

ode  of  the  Pennar  river.     It  has  a  fort,  the  walls  of  which 

are  of  mud,  with  many  port  holes  for  small  arms,  made 

of  tubes  of  baked  clay  laid  in  the  wet  mudin  the  building 

of  the  wall,  and  afterwards  consohdated  in  the  drying. 

In  1787,  a  peasant  having  struck  on  some  brick  work  in  Bmnaa  an* 

his  field,  dug,  and  foimd  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  ^^>^*>*>- 

temple;  he  found  also  a  pot  whidi  contained  Roman  coins 

and  medals  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajans,  Adri- 

ui8i  and  Faustinas,  all  of  gold,  many  of  them  fresh  and 

beautiful,  others  defaced  and  perforated  as  if  they  had 

been  wcom  as  ornaments. 

To  the  south  of  this  district  lies  the  northern  district  Nortiwm 
of  Aroot ;  containing  Arcot,  the  Mussulman  capital  of  the  ^'^' 
Caniatic,  aixty-eight  miles  S.S.W.  from  Madras.     It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans  who  speak  the  Hindos- 
tanee  or  Deccany  language.     It  is  thought  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Sane  of  Ptolemy ;   but  the  existing  town  is 
quite  modem.      It  is  extensive,  and  contains  excellent 
bouses.     In  this  district  is  the  Hindoo  temple  of  Tripetty,  Temple  ef 
the  most  celebrated  in  southern  India,  situated  in  a  hoi-  '^'^F^^* 
bw   inclosed  by  mountains,  and  not  pe^nitted   to   be 
▼isited  or  seen  by  any  Christian  o^r  Mahometan.      For 
this  privilege  a  large  sum  b  annually  paid  to  government, 
vhich,in  1758,.  amounted  to  JP80,000  ».  Here  also  is  Vel*  reHora. 
lore,  a  military  post  of  great  importance  previously  to  t}ie 
conquest  of  the  Mysore,  built  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Fa- 
lai|r.      It  IS  defended  by  a  number  of  forts  situated  on  the 
lunremiding  heights.     The  mountains  here  contain  old 
pagodas  ctnamented  with  inscriptions  in  the  Tamul  cha- 
racter.    Vdlore  commands  the  main  road  leading  from 
the  valley  of  Veniambady  to  the  Mysore.  Its  ditch  contains 
Isrge  alligators.     To  this  place  the  family  of  Tippoo  was 
removed,  after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.     Here  also, 
in  1806,  a  serious  revolt  of  the  native  troops,  and  a  mas« 

*  Fr«  Buchanan.    Benqel*i  Memoir* 
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BOOK  nere  of  thar  officers^  and  other  Euxopeans,  took  place, 
XLVHI.  which  was  subdued,  and  the  insurgents  mostly  put  to  the 
sword,  by  Cdonel  Gillespie  and  a  party  of  dragoon8.**yel- 
lore  is  the  present  {riaoe  of  exile  of  the  ez^king  of  Kandy. 
SoaUum        '^^^  ^^^^^  district  is  Southern  Aicot,  extending  as  &r 
^*^^       south  as  Tanjore  and  Trichinopcdy.   In  1806  this  district 
was  in  a  wretched  condition ;  many  parts  of  it,  naturally 
fertile,  lay  waste,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  with  dif- 
ficulty.   In  1809  the  leading  inhalntants  of  die  villageB 
mostly  combined  to  farm  their  own  lands,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  country  and  revenue  have  been  greatly  improved. 
FortofOliu     Gingee  is  reckoned  one  of  the  prindpal  forts  of  the 
^^  Carnatic.    It  stands  on  a  stupendous  rock,  and,  when  well 

defended,  b  impregnable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  attack. 
By  the  Indians  it  is  esteemed,  on  account  <yf  its  situation, 
the  strongest  town  In  the  Carnatic.     It  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  proved  the  grave  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
garrison  kept  in  it  while  in  the  possession  of  that  govern- 
ment.    It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  old 
Chola  kings  of  the  Carnatic. 
Pondidier-      In  this  district  Pondicherry  is  situated,  though  not  com- 
Sveodi  Nt*  P^^^^  in  its  jurisdiction,  being  in  the  possession  of 
teiMDt     the  French  nation.     It  was  once  the  most  splendid  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  India.    It  stands  on  a  sandy  plain  near 
the  sea,  {Nrodudng  only  palm  trees,  millet,  and  a  few  herbs; 
but  the  surrounding  district  produces  cotton  and  rice. 
Though  a  better  natural  station  than  Madras,  it  has  no 
commanding  advantages  for  commerce,  and  during  the 
war  with  France,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  gi^at 
distress  and  poverty.    It  derives  all  its  importance  fiom 
being  the  ca{»tal  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  The 
French  power  in  India  began  in  1749  under  M.  Dujd^x, 
Mod  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  in  1761 ; 
but  during  that  interval  it  was  remarkably  brilliant; 
since  that  time  it  has  always  bekmged  to  the  Britisli 
during  war  with  France,  and  has  been  restored  to  the 
latter  power  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    At  the  peace 
of  Amieas  its  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  SS,0OO, 
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the  revenue  40^000  f^gndtm,  and  the  extent  of  coast  five   BOCOI 
aule&  Bonaparte  took  this  opportunity  to  aend  out  a  large  ^^*^P^ 
equipment,  including  a  staff  of  seven  generals^  and  canying 
mth  them  JP100,000  in  qpecie.    Oa  the  reeommeneenieiit  of 
hoBtUiues  the  amUtioiis  views  thns  Biaiiifesfced  were  dunpu 
pmnted,  but  M.  Lenois,  the  admiral,  had  the  good  foartme 
to  escape  with  his  fleet.  The  French  system  of  policy  in  diis 
port  d  India^  was  harsh  and  intokiant  towards  the  nativca 
Thejr  destroyed  the  temples^  forced  the  people  to  do  work 
jqn^nant  to  their  castes^  and  pEriiihxted  the  xesidbnoe  of 
any  jEsumly  which  waanot  Chzisdan  within  their  bouBdariesi 
Their  revenue^  in  1817,  amoonted  to  19,988  star  pagodas. 
Ttivieaiy^  a  village  axleen  miles  N.  W.  firom  Pondichenry,  Tmkuj. 
aeems  to  have  becB  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  extent  iad 
mportaiioey  as  the  pagoda  is  one  of  the  liiurgest  saoe^  lu  pv^ 
iuini^  a  stone  tower  over  the  gateway  ei^t  stories  higb, 
and  the  tank  behmgii^  to  it  occupied  sevend  acres  of 
ground*     li  is  lemarkalUe  for  the  petiifactipBa  found  in  Pctrifiw- 
its  nei^bourhood     One  of  the  petrified  trees  is  60  feet 
htgf  from  two  to  eif^  in  diameter,  and  in  most  plaoes 
aa  hard  as  flint. 


Sixteen  miks  souih  from  Pondielienry  b  Fort  St  David,  If^.^ 
onee  the  head  cxf  the  Ei^lish  settlements  on  this  coast,  but 
wha  taken  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally,  the  Inrtiiflca. 
tiana  were  demcdiahed  and  never  rebuilt^  Close  ad||oi]uiig 
is  the  town  of  Cudalot e^  in  a  situation  naturally  strong.  CoOOm. 
It  is  though  a  better  natural  station  than  either  Madrasor 
Poodidierry.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  British  factory  at  an  eai^ 
I7  period^  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  oonju 
ffiota  Between  the  years  1780  and  1784^  the  eonntiy  be. 
came  deselatis  the  villi^ges  being  laid  in  ruins,  but  since 
tfast  period  a  hi^py  and  rapid  impsorrament  has  taken 
pisce*. 

Thepagodasof  SidamburamorCbiUaBbaramareffillu^P^oaifor 
ated  on  the  sea  coasts  in  kt,  IV  US  N.  thbty^  niieg  GUlbaihs. 

flouth  from  Pondicherry ,  amd  ham  a  favourite  place  bf  pilL 

grimaga.   They  are  encirded  vnth  ahii^  wall  of  bliie  stones 

'  ooaes  liaaiinBb 
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BOOK   The  chief  of  the  four  pagodas  is  on  the  same  plan  with 
XLVIII.  ^Yigx  aS  Juggernaut,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  es- 
teemed a  master-piece  of  asdiitecture.     Each  i^  the  three 
l^ate^  is  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  190  feet  high,  built 
with  laige  stcHies  above  forty  feet  long  and  more  than  five 
square,  all  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.     The  whole  structure 
/extends  1332  feet  in  one  direction,  and  986  in  another. 
.In  the'year  1785  the  main  gateway  was  repaired  by  a  de- 
vout widow,  «at  an  expense  of  50,000  pagodas.     The  cir^ 
jBuit  forms  a  vast  gallery,  divided  into  apartments,  inlfhidi 
the  Brahmins  live.     In  the  area  of  the  temple  there  is  a 
large  pool,  skirted  on  three  of  its  ades  with  a  beautiful 
gallery  supported  by  columns.    A  broad  stair  of  fine  red 
granite  l^uls  down  from  each  of  these  galleries  to  the  pool. 
jOn  the- side  opposite  to  the  water  there  is  a  magoifioetit 
hall,  ornamented  with  999  columns  of  blue  granite  eov^er- 
ed  with^  sculptures  representing  all  the  Brahminical  deities. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  thia  pagoda  is  an  immenae 
granite  chain  of  exquirite  workmanship,  extending  from 
four  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  cupola  to  the  nave, 
^nd  forming  four  festoons  137  feet  long,  with  the  ends 
held  by  four  encmnous  wedge-shaped  stones  beloi^ng  to 
the  arcti.     Each  link  is  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in 
length;,  and  the  whole  of  a  beautiful  resplendent  polish  '.  * 
Tl^eChing.     The  territory  in  which  Madras  is  situated  is  called  the 
^J2uf!L     Jaghire  or  Chhigleput,  now  forming  a  cdlectorship.     This 
territory  was  dreadfully  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
Hyder  Ali,  in  1780,  and  at  the  condu&son  of  the  war  in 
1784  it  eontidned  no  vestige  of  man  excepting  the  bones 
of  persons  who  had  been  maiuacred,  and  the  widls  of  booses 
and  temples  which  had  been  burned.     After  this  it  ^waa 
doomed  to  suffer  by  a  dreadful  famine.     Chinglepui,  its 
capital,  is  respectably  fortified.     Conjeveram,  or  the  gold- 
en city,  in  the  Chingleput,  is  an  extensive  place,  contain* 
ing  a  Vast  number  of  weavers.    It  has  a  magnificent  pagoda 
Su  Thaol.  adomed'widilbeautiful  sculptures.    St.  Thom^  thiw  milea 

'  Legott  deTlifac,  I.  p.  118. 
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south  from  Madras,  called  by  the  natives  Maliapuram/or   BOOK 
« the  city  of  peacocks,^  contained  some  Nestorian  Chris-  ^^^^^^' 
tiant  irhen  tiJien  by  Gama^  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  was  taken  in  1672  by  the  Freneh,  and  in  1740  by  the 
Eoglidiy  and  is  now  subject  to  the  presidency.     Mahaba-  M«habaU. 
iipuram,  thirty-five  miles  south  firom  Madras,  is  a  coUec.  P^^*>"* 
tkm  of  ruins  on  the  sea  side,  containing  many  sculptures, 
ako  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  well  finished 
Cgures  of  idols  iii  alio  relievo  on  the  walls.    At  another 
part  of  the  faiU,  there  is  a  figure  of  Vishnu  reposing  on  a 
pitlow  conristing  of  a  numerously  coiled  snake.     There 
are  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  hill,  two 
pagodas  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  a  colossal  lion,  and  an 
elephant  as  lai^  as  life.     The  town  of  Sadras,  forty-two 
miles  south  from  Madras,  is  in  possession  of  the  Dutch. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  populous  place,  and  famous  for 
the  manufactive  of  gin^ams. 

To  the  south  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  and  princi-  Dutnctof 
pslity  of  Tanjore,  which,  in  point  of  fertility,  is  the  second  '^'•^i**'** 
territory  in  Indostan ;  the  first  place  being  due  to  Burd- 
wan,  in  Bengal.  Prodigious  mounds  liave  been  created 
to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Cavery  from  rejoining  those 
of  the  Coleroon,  after  their  separation  at  Trichinopoly. 
The  waters,  thus  preserved  at  a  desirable  height,  are  dis- 
tributed by  canals  in  all  directions.  The  inhinbitants  are 
uneonmionly  industrious  and  expert  in  husbandry.  In 
U07,  their  number  was  as  follows : 

Brahmins,        ..••...         17,149 
Sadras,  including  native  Christiana,  ^  48,448 

Mahometans, 1,457 


61,04s 

The  Mahometans  of  this  quarter  are  all  descendants  of 
Arabian  refugees  who  left  Arabia  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  are  called  Lubbies.  The  territory  was  never  occupi- 
ed by  any  Mahometan  power ;  and  the  Hindoo  religion 
has  been  preserved  in  considerable  splendour.  The  peo- 
ple seem  strongly  attached  to  th^  British  government,  which 
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WCKm  indulys  aad  pnitoDU  tbdr  wanhip^  and  makes  a  liberal 
XLTIIL  sUovanoe  firvm  the  revenue  for  the  mawtenance  of  the 
temples.  In  1799>  the  tenrUory  was  tnuttfened  to  the 
Biitiflh  jurisdictkn.  The  Baja  reserved  several  palaces, 
SsrtvMid  two  ISoiCs,  which  are  kept  in  exeeDent  repao^  and  an  am- 
^J^^J^^pk  revens9  for  the  nudatenanee  of  h»  digaity.  The 
B^ib  present  Bqa  was  ediiaal6dinidcrM.8diwatts^xespectsUe 
Danish  miasKHiarj,  and  among  Christian^  yet  he  adieres 
steadily  to  the  Brahnnmoal  fidch  and  oibscrvanaes,  hat  he 
is  particularly  Idad  to  the  Danish  mtssiesMries^  and  m 
other  respects  liberal  in  Us  semiments.  The  ftahauns  here 
are  peculiar  in  having  a  printing  press^  irtdeh  they  em- 
pby  in  honouring  their  gods.  The  present  Baja  has 
been  all  akmg  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  the  good  will 
of  the  British)  and  sets  a  high  value  od  any  attenlaon  which 
he  receives  fitom  them.  He  imderstaads  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  an  English  library,  and  reads  the  English  news- 
papers.  He  made  an  earnest  representation  of  dbe  claim 
which  he  had  to  a  higher  titie  than  that  of  EzceDen^  first 
j^ven  to  him,  as  he  was  not  infoior  to  those  Indian  princes 
who  were  entitled  Highness ;  and  was  greatly  defighted 
when  this  claim  was  acquiesced  in.  The  robmUarj  immo. 
lation  of  widows  is  stiU  retained  here,  thou^  discouraged 
by  the  Baja,  and  not  countenanced  by  natives  of  rank  or 
education;  the  Brahmins  however  derive  a  profit  from  the 
cruel  rite.  The  capital  city,  Tanjore,  contaons  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  the  pagoda  in  Indostan ;  and  within  it  a  bull,  carved 
from  a  block  of  black  granite,  whidi  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  Hindoo  sculpture.  In  remote  ages  this  was  the 
great  seat  of  learning,  and  here  the  almanacks  were  framed*. 
Comboooo.  Combooconam,  8S  miles  N.  E.  from  the  rity  of  Tanjore, 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Chola  race,  and  still  exhibita 
remains  which  indicate  its  former  splendour ;  sudi  as  tanks 
and  pagodas,  which  are  very  fine.  Its  houses  are  neat,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmins.  The  country  around  it  is 
rich  and  highly  cultivated.    At  this  place  there  is  a  oonse* 

'  Lord  ValcnUa*!  TnTtU.    Fr.  Bucfaaoan.    Rcsiiel*8  Memoir. 
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crated  pond,  winch  erery  twelre  yean  has  the  qindky  of  BOOK 
pmifying  those  who  bathe  in  it  fram  all  their  una,  and^ilfilL 
hnoa  a  powerful  attraction  for  oouiktiess  multitndea  of 
pilgtiina. 

On  the  east  nde  of  Tanjore  is  the  BanUi  settlement  of  Tnnmift. 
Tianquehar,  the  territory  attached  to  whidi  is  of  verj  small  q^^,^ 
eitent.    The  fc»t  is  large,  and  lilled  with  poputetion  bodi  d«Bat* 
Ewopeaci  and  mtawe.    The  fortifieaitions  were  a  sidlicient 
prolectien  against  the  attacks  of  predatory  candry,  fer- 
merly  not  uneonnnon,  but  are  not  fitted  to  sustain  a  da- 
Csnoe  ^gainst  a  regular  force.    la  181S  the  population  of 
Tranquebar  and  its  mxteen  villages  was, 

Emspflsnty  4aT 

Mixcdbreed^bomiQ  lodJi^       •       •       •       •  870 

Hindoosj    ••••....       l$,77S 

Christian  natiyes, 601 

Mahometan  natives, 1,446 

19,679 

Since  1814^  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Danes,  it  has 
greatly  improved  in  commerce  and  population,-»Negapa-  Kcgapuam. 
tam,  a  maritime  place,  twenty  mUes  south  from  Tranquebar, 
is  the  Nigama  of  the  ancients.  It  has  a  good  anchorage, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  exported  annually  four 
or  five  thousand  bales  of  stufis  of  various  kinds.  When  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  it  was  the  capital  of  their  settle- 
ments on  this  coast,  and  had  a  very  extensive  gold  coinage.-— 
On  the  north  of  Tanjore  is  the  zemindary  of  the  Tondiman 
family,  which  has  been  always  friendly  to  the  English,  and 
has  been  much  befriended  in  its  turn ;  their  finances  being 
arranged  and  recovered  at  times  of  embarrassment  by  the 
management  of  agents  appointed  by  that  nation. 

Trichinopoly,  to  the  west  of  Tanjore,  higher  up  the  District  of 
river  Cavery,  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Mahome-  p^"^ 
tans  of  the  southern  Camatic.  The  district  is  fertile, 
though  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Tanjore.  The  climate  is 
rendered  milder  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  moisture 
with  which  the  air  is  impr^nated.  On  the  adjacent  island 
of  Seringham  are  two  magnificent  pagodas,  which  the  Hin- 
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BOOK   doos  ha:Te  long  venerated.    The  vitmA  is  foniied  by  the 
XLVIII.  gepMPgtiDg  of  the  Cavery  into  two  branches,  the  northem 


being  called  the  Coleroon.     The  diief  fMigoda  is  a  mile 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  square  indosures,  the  walls  of  which  arte  twenty*five 
feet.high,  and  four  thick.  These  are  SCO  feet  distant  from.' 
each  other,  the  outward  wall  being  nearly  four  miles  in 
wcumfiBrence,  and  some  of  the  stones  ferming  the  columns 
of  Its. gateways  aie  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  five  in  dia- 
m^ter;  those  which  fcnm  the  roof  are  still  larger.    The 
odier  pagoda  is  a  mile  to  the  east,  and  has  only  one  indcv 
sure. 
Diftric^^of      The  district  of  Dindigul  and  Madura  is  situated  chief- 
]^J^^^^  ly  about  the  tenth  degree  of  north  ladtude,  to  the  south 
IB.  of  the  preceding.     At  this  part  the  low  land  of  the  Camatic 

becomes  broader.  The  central  table  land  having  terminat- 
ed farther  north,  this  lies  on  the  south  of  it  as  well  as  on 
the  east  Dindigul  is  a  fine  valley,  throueh  which  the  river 
Vyar  flows  with  an  easterly  course,  and,  through  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  is  expended  entirely  on  irrigation,  so 
fis  never  to  reach  the  sea.  The  climate  of  Dindigul  is  usu- 
ally the  finest  in  India.  May  is  the  hottest  month.  In 
December  and  January,  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  be-' 
low  64^..  It  is  in  January,  July,  and  August,  that  the  su- 
periority of  its  climate  is  most  conspicuous.  The  nuiner- 
ous  hills  with  which  the  province  is  interspersed  occasion 
frequent  cooling  shoifirers ;  yet  this  district  was  in  1809, 
1810,  and  1811,  desolated  by  a  destructive  epidemic  fever, 
which  greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  destroyed  the 
cattle.  From  April  1st,  1810,  to  the  corresponding  term 
in  the  following  year,  Sl,510  persons  died.  The  deaths  in 
ordinary  years  do  not  exceed  8488.  The  town  of  Dindigul 
conuined  TOOOinhabitantsbeforetheepidemic:  inl8l2their 
number  was  reduced  to8195.  Partof  this  district  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  <<  territory  of  the  Poligars,^  but  is  not  pecu. 
liarly  entitled  to  that  disUnetion  from  any  singularity  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  land  is  held.    The  heads  of  viUagea 
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alwtyB  have  pontsaioii  of  the  knds;  aad,  iomdiaieB,  i^km  JBOOIC 
imured  by  the  Btiength  of  the  country,  these  ha;ve«ium*  XLVliL 
ed  the  name  and  character  of  poiigara ; .  but  the  true  poli« 
gars  were  <NriguiaIly  banditti,  who  afierwarda  obtained  a 
regular  junsdictkxn  wilUn  their  boundariea* 

The  Madura  aubdiyiakm  of  this  district,  lyuig  farther  AUms 
•oath,  andat  less  elcfratioii,  iswarmer  than  Dindigul;  the 
heat  in  December  and  January  being  seldom  below  66*.  In 
May  it  raiiges  from  79°  to  98°.  Some  marshy  traeta  ad* 
jmeing  the  hills  rehder  the  climate  unhealthy ;  and  aaac 
Tondiman'^s  country,  there  is  a  quantity  of  jungle  which 
has  a  similar  effect*  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this  coun- 
try weitt  nmned  the  Pan^iati  race,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Madura  Regia  Fandinis  fd  Ptolemy.  Jn 
eoi^unption  with  Trichinopoly  it  forms  a  Hindoo  division 
named  Madreew  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  holy  ooiiotiries» 
the  oiqpital  beii^  styled  the  southern  Mathura,  .and  it  staU 
ccmtaina,  some  remains  of  ancient  grandeur*  Christianity 
has  gained  considerable  ground  in  this  quarter.  In  1785 
there  were  18,000  Boman  catholics,  and  many  protestants. 
In  1809, 1810,  and  1811,  it  was  depopukted  by  the  ^ide- 
mic  already  mentioned. .  Madura,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient 
city,  and  formerly  well  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  three 
miles  and  three  quarters  in  circumference^  It  sustained 
many  sieges  in  the  wars  from  1740  to  1760,  being  often  ip^ 
the  hands  of  refractory  poligars,  who  then  abounded  in  the 
country ;  but  the  cessation  of  warlike  operations  has  now 
superseded  the  utility  of  ^ch  forts.  The  population  has. 
decreased  of  late  years,  and  the  people  are  poor  and  very 
ill  lodged.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  rendered  particu« 
larly  chrty  by  the  stagnant  water  of  the  old  drains,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  cattle  kept  within  the  city.  It  contains  a  famous 
temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Vellayadah,  to  whom  the 
devotees  bring  whimsical  offerings  of  shoes  of  colossal  mag> 
nitude,  highly  ornamented.  A  maritime  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, called  Macawah,  contains  a  race  of  professed  robbers, 
called  C<Mlleries,  who.frankly  avow  their. profession,  consi« 
der  it  as  their  legitimate  hereditary  right,   and  merely 


•OOK  obiorvc  that  matters  are  now  so  ehanged  as  gfeatly  to  eur- 
XL  VIII.  1^  1^  eKetrim  of  it  This  lenritotyeoiitaina  a  caste  calU 
edTottyars,  ajoaong  whom  a  plunU^  of  male  kindred  !»▼• 
their  wives  in  ooaiman.  There  is  a  aemindary  in  it  eaUed 
Shevagunga,  whecs  Ae  dogs  are  held  in  high  estimalaOQ 
amicM^  the  Hindoo  princes^  while  these  anittals  in  every 
odier  part  of  India  aee  regarded  with  unreasonaUe  con- 
tanpt  At  the  toim  of  Bamnad^  near  the  coast,  these  is 
a  protestant  chivch  of  very  neat  aidutecture.  In  all  thia 
oouatxy  the  females  have  a  leading  inflsaice  in  fixiiig  he^ 
reditary  soecessions*. 
laiaMlof  The  island  of  Ramisseraan,  lying  betwesB:  this  coast  and 
"^"^  the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  gteatfy  edebrated  in  the  Brduni* 
nical  mythology.  It  contains  a  pagoda  much  frequented 
fay  pilgrims*  Raaoa,  an  incamalion  ei  Vishnu,  is  believed 
to  have  ereipled  this  buildiag  on  his  retmn  from  vanqinslK 
lag  Bavaa,  the  king  of  the  giants,  and  conquering  die 
ishmd  of  €!ey loi^.  Bama  is  believed,  on  this  occanon,  to  have 
restored  for  a  short  time  by  mirade  the  isthmus  whidi, 
at  a  more  remote  panod,  had  connected  Ceylon  with  the 
continent,  and  ct  which  the  diain  €i  idaads,  rocks  and 
shallows,  now  extending  across,  forms  the  remnant  Thia 
fine  of  rocks  is  called  <<  the  bridge  of  Bama,^  an  appdla- 
tion  for  which  the  Aralnans  have  substituted  <*  the  Imdge 
ei  Adam*^  The  pagoda  is  extremely  massy,  resemfaiin^ 
the  Egyptian  architecture.  Water  is  brought  hither  from 
die  Ganges  by  the  pilgrims,  poured  over  the  god,  and  then 
sdd  to  the  devout  at  a  price  winch  brmgs  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  temple.  The  gusfdianship  of  this  sacred 
isle  is  vested  in  a  family  of  devotees,  the  chi^of  whidi  is 
Pandaram,  who  is  bound  down  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  the 
family  suocesdon  is  kept  up  by  the  sisters ;  a  mode  of  esta- 
blishing legitimate  descent  which  prevails  over  the  southem 
extremity  of  India  \ 
_  ^  The  ^strict  of  TinneveUy  occupies  the  extremities 
of  the  Camatic  and  of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  se- 
parated from  the  province  of  Travancore  on  the  west 

•  Fifth  Report.  ^  Cordtner*!  Account  of  Cey1oa»  foL  II.  ^  1—31. 


ebatt  by  the  Ttavahcofs  lidge  of  mountainii  m  ccmAnuu  fiOOK 
tion  of  the  mstmi  Giuiuts.  It  contains  aome  men  and  .m....^ 
adtfloianfaeBy  wpamlyd  from  the  sea  by  high  sand  hills. 
This  diatnct  has  one  peeuliarity  of  dimatei  that  a  fall  of 
rain  ia  alwi^  expected  hte  in  January,  which  nises  the 
mers,  and  npteaidi^  the  tanks.  For  this  reason  die 
latter  ave  of  smaBer  rise  than  in  the  preceding  districts. 

Two  i^aoes  in  this  distiiet  are  renuarkdik  as  cool  re-  CHmiut  oT 
trsata  Car  persons  iqured  by  the  climate,  ^z.  Tridiendore,  ^f*^ 
and  the  vdUey  of  CoartaUnm ;  the  latter,  in  particolar,  isandCour. 
highly  gratelbl  to  the  feelings  of  a  European,  early  in^*''""^ 
Jnne,  after  the  comsienflemenf  of  the  heary  rains  of  Hah^ 
bar,  and  k  contsansn  walerfidi,  nndar  which  invalids  taken 
showvfwbath,  whidi  greatly  oontribtttes  to  their  recovery. 
JB«t  &om  Behrusry  io  May  this  plaoe  is  dose  and  sultry, 
being  deprived  of  the  ininence  of  the  southeriy  winds. 
Trichendore  is  on  the  sea-ride,  thirty  miles  east  from  Pa- 
lamcotta.     Sice  and  ootton  are  the  chief  produce  of  this 
district    The  ootMn  is  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality.    The  Intxodue. 
Bagfiah,  before  they  obtained  possession  of  Ceylon,  ined^^^^^ 
attanqpts  to  inttDduoe  the  cultivation  of  dnnamon  and«tak 
other  spieeriea  in  this  district,  which  might  have  su&> 
oeeded  to  e  eartain  extent,  had  not  subsequent  political 
changes  rendered  siadi  plantations  unnecessary.      The 
Mstniega  and  doves  entirely  failed;  these  articles  are  net 
even  produced  in  Ceyhm,  and  dnnamon  ilsdf  thrives  omly 
KB  a  limited  portion  of  ii*.    The  cotton  of  thil;  district  is 
exported  to  Madras,  and  there  consigned  for  sale  to  China. 
In  tins  district  the  peculiar  Hindoo  manners  are  supposed 
to  be  mof^  pure  than  any  where  ela&     Hie  principal 
tewns  for  siae  and  popolation  are  Tinnevdly,  Alvartinne- 
yeUy,  Spermadevy,  and  Cnldacoimshy,  but  none  of  much 
eonaequence.    At  Tutieorin,  ninety  miles  north«east  from 
Ci^  Comorin,  there  is  a  pearl  fishery,  but  the  pearls  are 
not  equal  in  quality  to  those  found  on  the  coast  of  Ceylout 
A  siJ9emt»dent  deputed  by  the  British  government  bU 

\$9t  the  SQbiequcBt  book,  fastim. 
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BOOK  -tends  constantly  during  six  weeks.      The  net  revenue  de- 

Ctpe  Co-  .  In  this  district  CapeComorin  is  situated^called  in  the  Ma- 
labaric  language  Kumari  and  Kanyamuri,  forming  a  m». 
jestic  termination  of  the  mountain  ch«n  of  the  Ghauts  and 
of  this  triangular  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent  Its 
sunukiit  is  1S94  English  yards  in  height,  covered  widi  a 
bright  verdure,  overlooking  a  fine  cascade,  and  a  plain  filled 
.  with  forests.  Parvati,  who  in  the  Hindoo  mydiology  is 
goddess  of  the  mountains,  seems,  aoeoiding  to  Arrian  to  be 
the  diviipty  who  has  sanctified  this  promontcny  and  the 
adjoining  ocean,  and  for  \his  she  is  fmmamed  Kumari. 
Francis  Xavier  had  the  address  to  turn  these  tmditions  to 
good  account  for  promoting  the  objects  of  his  mission,  by 
jnaking  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  rocks  the' site 
of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virg^  Mary. 


CiiTTBAL      Turning  now  to  the  Central  Plateau,  we  find,  in  the 

rLATKAu.  ^^^  northern  part  of  it,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  Tom* 
boodra  and  Krishna,  a  province  ususJly  called  <<  ihe  Ceded 

CededDia^  DistricUof  Balaghaut''  This  term  is  restricted  to  the  tern. 

jBdaghaut  tories  acquired  by  the  British  government  in  1800,  and 
now  divided  into  the  collectorships  of  BeUary  and  Cudda- 
pah.  The  ceded  districts  contain  more  ground  than 
Scotland.  The  waters  of  the  Tomboodra  and  Krishna 
form  a  strong  barrier  to  this  province  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  also  contribute  to  its  fertility.  The 
soil  is  in  general  more  fertile  dian  either  that  of  Malabar 
/  or  Canara.  Drill  husbandry  is  universal.  The  period  <^ 
the  rains  is  uncertain,  but  one  nighCs  rain  enables  a  fium- 
er  to  sow  his  seed,  and  three  nights  secure  a  good  crop. 
Where  the  land  is  overrun  with  shrubs,  the  expense  of 
clearing  is  great.  The  good  trees  are  for*  the  moat 
part  entirely  destroyeid  by  the  wars  with  which  the  coun- 
try was  long  devastated.  The  British  found  the  whole 
social  arrangements  of  this  territory  in  the  most  horribie 
confusion.  The  rebellions  of  the  poligars,  struggling  with 
the  more  organized  rapacity  of.  the  Mahratta  and  Maho>« 
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toeten  gawopmeatBy  the  extortioiis  of  the  revenue  ollcers,  ^P^^^. 
sad  the  plimderii^  carried  on  by  persons  who  purchased  * 

the  privil^e  of  &eebooting»  had  made  every  man  a  fero- 
dous  enemy  to  his  noghbour.  Few  families  escaped  as* 
sasnnationy  or  were  free  firom  the  imputation  of  murder. 
When  the  British  power  had  begun  to  establish  a  system, 
of  Older  and  tranquillity,  and  the  country  was  beginning 
to  recover,  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  scarcity  in  1808  and 
1804^  from  the  failure  of  the  necessary  rains,  which  re- 
quired all  the  exertions  of  government  to  prevent  the 
honors  of  absdutefamine.  But  since  the  year  1805,in  which 
the  season  was  fitvourable,  these^districts  have  greatly  im- 
proved* In  1806  the  populatbn  amounted  to  1,907,S76, 
and  had  increased  by  one-fourth  in  five  years,  partly  from 
the  return  of  inhabitants  who  had  emigrated  during  the  Ni- 
lam^s  domination.  In  remote  times,  this  province  formed 
part  of  the  last  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijenagur*  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  different  Mahometan  powers  in  succession 
till  1800.  It  is  of  great  value  as  a  source  of  supplies  for 
the  armies  in  the  Deccan. 

The  district  of  Bellary  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  pro-  IXmkt  of 
vince.  The  zemindary  of  Harponelly  in  tliis  quarter,  was  ^^'*^* 
restored  to  the  family  after  the  fall  of  Tippoo^s  power ; 
at  least  an  h^  was  brought  forward,  though  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the  succession, 
but  set  up  by  the  Brahmins  with  the  view  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  preventing  the 
power  from  being  absorbed  by  government.  This  is  a 
frequent  practice  when  a  line  becomes  extinct  Some  pub- 
lic treasure  was  carried  off  from  this  place  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Pindarees  in  1817.  Soondoor,  twenty-five  Soondoer. 
miles  from  Bellary,  was  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
with  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  1807  and  1815,  made  a  visit  to 
the  t^nple  of  Cartic  Swamy,  (the  god  of  war  of  the  Hin- 
doos,) but  a  crowd  of  other  pilgrims  took  the  opportunL. 
ty  of  accompanying  him,  and  committed  dreadful  irregula- 
rities. On  the  last  of  these  occasions  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  proneditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Pediwa  to 
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BOOK  take  forcible  poaseftfeion  of  the  district,  though  it  was  {ne- 
^^^^^  ceded  by  the  most  formal  engagement  diat  all  his  follow- 
ers should  be  left  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tomboodra. 
In  the  territory  of  Cumoul,  in  the  north-east  of  the  pro- 
vince, called  in  our  maps  Ohazypoor,  there  are  diamond 
mines  at  a  place  called  Banaganpilly. 
Distriet  of  The  collectorslup  of  Cuddapah  is  in  the  east  and  south 
^^^  part.  Heiie  abundance  of  soda  is  found  in  a  black  soil, 
among  the  Fennaconda  hills.  The  spots  prodiidng  it 
are  known  by  their  barren  aspect  and  the  black  colour 
which  the  mould  exhibits  in  the  morning.  It  is  mixed  with 
kitchen  salt.  Nitre  also  is  abundant,  and  easily  extracted 
by  a  simple  process.  About  seven  miles  from  the  town  of 
Cuddapah,  there  are  diamond  mines  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fennar  river.  This  river  intersects  the  district  of  Gandicot- 
ta,  and  finds  its  way  through  a  deep  and  perpendicular  gap 
m  the  Gandicotta  hills,  into  the  plain  of  Cuddapah.  The 
fort  of  Gandicotta,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  strength,  but 
is  now  a  place  of  no  importance.  The  valley  is  fertile 
and  populous,  and  celebrated  for  its  diamond  mines. 

Pnmnee  of  On  the  south  and  west  of  the  preceding  province  is  that 
''***'  of  Mysore,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  military  events  in 
which  first  Ryder  Ali,  and  afterwards  his  successor  Tippoo, 
werethemostconspicuousoctors.  ItissitiiatedchieflybewteeD 
the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  but, 
consisting  of  a  table  land,  nearly  SOOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  much  more  temperate  and  salubrious 
climate  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  within  the 
tropics.  From  the  remains  of  hedges,  and  oth^  signs, 
this  province  appears  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  present ;  but 
it  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  It  produces,  besides  rice,  the 
chicada,  the  dodada,  the  Ffuueobis  mango^  the  DoRchos 
catyangj  and  the  sugar  cane.  The  crop  of  Cynomtus  ctv 
rocanuSy  or  raggy,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  those 
raised  on  the  dry  field,  and  forms  the  support  of  all  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.    Abundance  of  castor  oil  is  pro- 
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duocd^  whidi  is  burned  ia  Ittnps,  mil  given  to  milok  buf-  BOOK 
&Ioes.  As  to  sugar  plantatktn^  it  is  only  tiie  prodigioilfl  ^^^^^^* 
difterenoe  in  the  <^eapness  of  labour  that  enables  those  of 
Indovlan  to  approaoh,  in  ^oint  <^  eoooomy,  to  those  of  the 
West  indies,  irhidi  have  so  liedfded  an  advantage  in  point  of 
a^duoate,  eaniage,  and  agnqukural  and  mechanic^  s^ 
Popfnes  are  ciiltiyated  botli  for  the  sake  of  theopium  and  the 
seed,  ^ioh  is  iiskl  in  die  sweet  cakes  eaten  among  the 
most  luxuious  of  the  JMtrras.*  the  cocoa  tree  is  very  pro- 
ductive m  this  territory,  noturithstanding  its  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  seems  to  flouridi  in  any  situation  idiich  conjoins 
'  the  requisite  temperature  with  an  impegnation  of  sea  salt 
in  the  aoiL  From  thisand  other  spedes  of  the  palm  tribe, 
the  juioeisobtainedwhichferments  into  theliquor  called  tod^ 
dy,  a  term  trlndi  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  tefj,  tbeMaho- 
metan  term  for  the  juice  of  tbe  palmyra^  o^  BorassuaJUbeU 
I^brmti.  n%e  great  defect  in  agriculture  here  consists  in 
the  imperfect  cleaning  of  the  fields  from  the  grass  Kxits, 
which  vegetate  with  great  vigour,  and  are  diff euit  to  snb^ 
due.  In*  1804  the  number  of  famyies  in  Mysore  was 
462,612,  of  whidi  only  17,000  were  of  the  Mahometan  reli'^ 
gioD,  thou^  the  province  had  been  tbirty«eight  years  under 
lealous  sovereigns  of  that  faith.  iThe  Brahmin  families  weve 
25,970,  the  Lingait  72,627,  and  the  Jam  9068.  The  Hin. 
doos  of  this  province  are  immersed  in  the  most  deplorable  su- 
perstition. When  two  parties  in  a  village  have  a  dispute,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  diem  to  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient by  which  both  suffer:  this  is,  to  kill  a  jack-ass  in  the 
street.  After  such  an  act  the  place  is  deserted ;  no  Hindoo 
will  live  in  it  unless  by  compulsion.  Another  expedient  of  re»» 
venge  is,  for  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  to  catch  a  number 
of  monkies  and  squirrels  in  a  net,  and  convey  them  by 
stealth  into  the  garden  of  another,  where  they  destroy  d»e 
produce,  and  are  protected  from  being  killed  by  &e  super- 
stitious veneration  in  which  they  are  universally  hekL 
These  acts  of  reciprocal  injury  have  of  late  become  more 

'  For  ft  full  account  of  the  cidtivatloii  snd  maoufMlMV  of  tuga^  in  tlds  pro- 
vince, see  Dr.  Fr.  Buchanan's  Joumej  Ikiough  the  Myaoit,  Ac  /»# rtm. 
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BOOR  nure  from  being  found  ultiniately  so  unprofitable.  The  witA 
XL>VIIL  ^  ^-g  province  are  stout  anld  healthy,  and  their  compleidon^ 
a  tinge  fairer  than  those  of  the  natives  of  CoroniandeL  The 
wcMnen  in  general  possess  graceful  forms,  and  dress  in  a 
becoming  style.  The  divinon  of  time  here  is  singular.  In* 
stead  of  dividing  the  diurnal  period  into  twenty-four  hours, 
and  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  they  divide  it  into  axty 
hours,  consequently  twenty-four  minutes  form  an  hour. 
In  the  country  round  Seringapatam,  the  people  are  divid-* 
ed  into  what  are  called  right  hand  and  left  hand  ades':-^ 
the  first  comprehends  nine  castes,  and  the  second  eighteen. 
The  circumstances  which  add  dignity  to  the  members  of 
any  caste  are,  its  following  no  useful  employment ;  being 
restricted  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  and  being  de- 
voted to  piety  and  learning.  Hence  a  disgusting  hypo- 
critical cant  is  the  prevailing  feshion.  The  arrangements 
which  take  place  in  the  family  of  the  Raja  of  Mysore  are 
irfiimsical  in  the  extreme.  The  males  are  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  Raja  Bundas,  and  the  CoUalays,  who 
intermarry.  The  head  of  the  first  is  the  Curtur  or  sove- 
ragn,  and  of  the  other  the  Dalawu.  Some  of  each  fa^ 
mily  are  of  Vishnu^s  side,  others  of  Siva's ;  none  wear  the 
linga',  and  all  acknowledge  the  Brahmins  as  their  spiri- 
tual guides.  The  Curtur,  on  ascending  the  throne,  what- 
ever religion  he  has  been  educated  in,  always  adopts  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam.  On  the  contrary,  the 
females  of  both  families  wear  the  linga,  reject  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Brahmins,  and  are  imder  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  Jangamas.  Such  inconmstent  arrangements  are  not 
•uncommon  among  the  Hindoos. 
Power  of  Um  This  province  is  less  subject  to  the  English  than  most 
^  of  the  others,  the  Raja  of  Mysore  enjoying  great  influ- 
ence under  the  patronage  of  the  supreme  government.  In 
1812  the  Raja  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
shown  talents  adequate  to  the  acdve  charge  of  his  domi* 
nions,  together  with  a  desire  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  hi& 

•  Dr.  Fr.  BuGfa«uyi*a  Jounwy,  voL  I.  p.  77.  260.  II.  p.  868.  294. 
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preragalive,  the  Dewan  Piumeali,  his  minister,  who  had  BOOK 
prenoualy  the  sole  management,  was  at  first  actuated  with  ' 


the  most  indignant  resentment,  and  used  insulting  conduct 
to  the  Baja;  and,  when  the  change  of  administration  was 
carried  into  effect,  conceiving  himself  degraded,  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  lost  his  understanding  from  a  pap- 
ndytic  attack,  and  soon  died. 

The  leading  dty  in  this  province  is  Seringapatam,  the  Soiagipa- 
c^Mtal  of  Tippoo,  b  lat  l»Jtff  north,  and  long.  76^  45'^^ 
east.     It  is  ntuated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  island 
fenned  by  the  Cavery,  which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid 
river,  and  has  an  extensive  channel  intenrupted  with  granite 
rocks.    The  bland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad.      The  naghbouring  country  rises  gradually 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  ground  being  finely  wa- 
tered, partly  by  native  streams  and  partly  by  canals  con- 
vejring  the  water  from  places  where  the  river  has  been  danu 
med  across.  The  fort  is  an  injudiciously  contrived  building, 
in  an  unfimshed  state,  and  occupies  about  a  mile  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island.   Tippoo  retained  the  long  straight  lines  of 
wall,  and  the  square  bastions  of  the  Hindoos;  and  his  glacis 
was  in  many  places  so  high  and  steep  as  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  assailants.     Hyder^s  palace  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  is  built  of  mud,  but  is  an  elegant  and  handsome  na- 
tive structure.    Near  this  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Hyder,  where  himself,  his  wife,  and  Tippoo,  lie  buried  un- 
der tombs  of  black  marble.    The  British  government  is  at 
the  expense  of  covering  these  with  rich  cloth,  and  maintain- 
ing the  former  establishment  of  priests  to  offer  up  prayers, 
and  of  musicians  to  perform  the  Nobut  The  palace  in  the 
city,  though  large  and  massy,  has,  like  all  the  public  edifices, 
a  mean  appearance.  Hyder^s  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  a 
surgeon;  his  seragKo  is  converted  into  a  European  hospital; 
his  private  apartments  are  occujM&d  by  the  resident,  and  his 
public  rooms  by  European  soldiers  >.   Tippoo*s  seraglio  is  an 
artillery  barrack.    All  these  buildings  look  heavy  for  want  of 
windows^  and  are  too  closely  shut  up  to  suit  the  taste  and 
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BOtMC    ocmvcaiMiQd  of  their  praieM .  posseanri*     This  ishuid  to 
^^^"^*  Tipfm'ii  tiAM  jMrobabi j  contgii^  160,900  kifaabitmta ;  at 
pHmaA  thuj  maj  be  ettinuited  at  38,000,  faeodes  the  gunri- 
MKt.     Mattf  lio^e  gone  to  Mysore  the  residenee  of  the 
Baj#;  and  some  Maheeietaiis  who  origbiaiijr  faelonged  to 
the  CanuilSc  have  retiurned  to  thar  native  ooantry.    Tim- 
ber is  dear  here,  being  brought  from  the  western  Ghauts. 
Bf«ad  also  is  dear;  and  the  European  soldiers  are  ahiBged 
to  eat  Ttofii  but  vest  and  regetahles  are  both  abundant 
and  ef  excellent  quality.-— Seringapatam  was  the  scene  of 
tw9  memorable  warlike  events;  eadi  dea»ve  of  the  war 
T9poo*s    io  which  it  oecurred.    One  was  the  successful  attack  by 
Lord  Cornwaliis  on  Tippoo'^s  fortified  camp,  under  ita 
walls,  OB  the  6th  of  Februarj,  179S.     Tippoo*s  army 
condsted  of  40,000  infantry,  besides  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
For  the  attack  2800  Europeans  and  5900  native  infantry 
were  selected*    The  attacking  army  lost  535  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.     Eighty  guns  were  taken ;  the  Sultan  lost 
4000  men,  and  his  army  was,  by  subsequent  desortion,  reduc* 
td  to  80,000.  Tippoo  relinquished  one  half  of  his  domiiuons, 
and  paid  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  (about 
^^500,000)  in  buUion.  The  force  brought  agunst  turn  on 
that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  coUeded 
MS  India ;  consisting  of  11^000  Europeans,  31,600  natives 
in  the  Britidi  Service }  and,  belon^ng  to  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Nixam,  the  Biga  of  Travancoce,  and  the  Coorg  BAja^ 
40/)00;  the  persons  attached  to  the  camps  of  the  coofede* 
miea  exceeded  44)0,000;  the  buUocks  employed  in  brings 
iag  supplies  amounted  to  half  a  million ;  there  were  several 
hundred  etephants,  and  many  thousand  caniels.-i-The  other 
warlike  event  was  the  storming  of  the  dty  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1709,  by  Gkneral  Harris.     The  garrison  amounted 
to  about  5000  men,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  was  slaia, 
Twoo*s     and  the  dead  body  of  the  brave  Tijqpoo  was  found  und^r  a 
throw  and  gateway.     The  particulars  of  his  death  remsun  otherwise 
^*^-         unknown ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearls.    The  British 
took  possession  of  the  island,  and  it  has  ever  dnce  been 
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kept  stranglj  gairisoned.     As  a  Ibrtress,  it  eontvob  the   BOOK 
west  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  adjoiniDg  low  and  open  dis^        , 
tiiols  of  the  Camatie  on  the  east  and  south.    The  qpot, 
howerer,  is  unhealth  j,  and  liable  to  epidemics.    Intermit* 
toit  fevers  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  Mysore. 

The  citj  of  Mysore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  provinee,  Gitj  of 
and  the  present  rendence  of  the  Baja,  is  in  lat.  19r  IV  ^^""^ 
north,  and  long.  76*  ift  east ;  about  nine  miles  north-east 
from  Seiingapatam,  and  in  the  same  valley.     Tippoo  had 
attempted  to  nemove  it  from  its  former  site  to  an  emmence 
about  a  mile  distant ;  but  it  is  now  in  its  old  station.    The^ 
Bqa's  fort  is  well  built,  and  kept  in  very  good  order.    The 
anaent  name  of  the  [dace  was  Purragurry ;  but  in  1524 
tlie  fort  was  built  or  repaired,  and  received  the  name  of 
Mahcsh-asoor  fnHU  a  buffalo-headed  monster  who  was 
overthrowD-  by  the  prowess  of  the  goddess  Cali.     Ti)is 
name  has  since  been  contracted  to  Mysore.— We  have 
alieady,  in  our  general  account  of  the  phyacal  aspect  of 
India,  taken  notice  of  the  river  Cavery,  which,  from  its 
great  subserviency  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  useful  river 
in  the  south  of  India.    Chitteldroog,  the  chief  town  of  aOiittd. 
district,  has  a  remarkably  strong  fort,  belonging  to  the^'^ 
Baja,  on  a  rock  with  five  peaks,  S640  ells  in  height.    The 
surrounding  country  is  dry  and  clear,  but  it  is  reckoned 
unhealthy.      Bangalore  is  a  large  fortified  town,  seventy  Bu^gdate. 
miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam.    [Here  Hyder  had 
ooDstmcted  a  fort  according  to  the  best  fashion  then  fol- 
lowed among  the  Mahometan  states;  but  Tippoo,  finding 
it  quite  insuflElcient  to  sustun  an  attack  from  the  British 
tioc^s,  destroyed  it  Dewan  Pumeah,  however,  th^  late  mi« 
nister  of  the  Baja,  rebuilt  it  in  1802.    It  used  to  be  a  place 
of  great  trade,  but  its  prosperity  was  ruined  by  the  domi- 
neering interference  of  Tippoo  in  the  concerns  of  trade* 
The  Mahometans  of  this  place  now  suffer  great  distress 
from  the  change  of  the  government    In  this  plEirt  of  fhe 
country  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  com- 
mon, in  which  it  becomes  entirely  white.     It  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  health  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  oc^ 
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BOOK  cura;  and  tbdrchildiwave  like  tbofieof  Other  people.  The 
XLVlIL  town. of  Maggri,  twenty-two  miles  west  from  Bangaloie,  is 
filled  with  pagodass  public  choultries,  and  monuments  of 
Indian  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  nei^bourhood 
are  many  iron  forges,  and  a  manufiKtuxe  of  steel.  A  great 
>  quantity  of  sandal-wood  is  found  in  the  adjacent  forests  $ 
die  best  of  it  grows  on  a  rocky  soil. 

Ptovince  of  On  the  east  of  Mysore  is  the  province  of  Coimbatocnr, 
loo,,  ^  between  Malabar  on  the  west  and  Salem  on  the  east ;  the 
Ghauts  are  in  its  western  part,  and  from  thence  some  tri- 
butaries of  the  Cavery  flow  eastward  through  the  proTince. 
It  b  on  the  whole  fertile.  The  ox  is  considered  by  the 
people  here  as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread. 
In  every  village  one  or  two  bulls  are  kept,  to  which  monthp. 
ly  or  weekly  worship  is  paid;  yet  much  of  the  country 
which  has  been  formerly  cultivated  now  lies  waste.  In  the 
useful  arts  the  people  are  much  inferior  to  the  inhabitaats 
of  Mysore,  and  the  latter  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
Madras  and  Calcutta.  The  capital  Coimbatoor  is  118 
miles  «outh  by  east  from  Seringapatam.  It  contained  only 
2000  houses  in  1801,  but  in  Hyder^s  time  it  had  double 
the  number.  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at  Cmmbatoor, 
and  built  a  mosque  in  the  place.  At  Perura,  two  miles 
from  this  city,  there  is  a  celebrated  temple,  dedicated  to 
Siva.  The  idol  is  said  to  have  placed  itself  here ;  and  a£. 
terwards,  about  8000  years  ago,  a  Baja  of  Madura  erected 
the  temple  over  it.  This,  and  the  temples  of  Mailootta  and 
Seringapatam,  were  spared  by  Tippoo  when  he  issued  a 
general  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous  temples. 
The  building  is  highly  ornamented,  but  the  figures  are 
rude,  and  some  of  them  indecent.  The  height  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  Coimbatoor  is  not  exactly  ascertained* 
In  January,  1809,  it  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Emxqpeans, 
who  found  the  cold  severe  enough  to  freeae  water  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  adl 
jacept  country  stood  at  84^  This  hilly  tract  is  divided 
into  three  countries,  called  the  three  Naads,  which  are  iiw 
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iMfaked  by  thriee  disdnct  classes  of  persons :  the  first  are,  BOOK 
the  Todevies,  who  are  exdunvely  herdsineo,  and  go  bare-  '^^^"** 
headed  and  bare-footed.  The  Eoties  are  more  diminutiTe* 
aad  their  features  are  less  expresnve ;  they  consist  of  culti- 
YMfB,arti2an8,mundans,  and  dancers;  like  the  former, they 
wear  no  covering  on  the  head  or  feet  The  third  dass, 
called  the  Bergies,  are  the  piindpal  cultivators  and.  land- 
holders; and  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  fromMysore 
90O  years  aga  These  three  dasses  of  persons  speak  di»- 
tiiict  Janguifies,  wholly  unintelligible  to  one  another. 

To  the  east  of  the  preceding  province,  and  separated  Piovinee  of 
from  it  by  the  river  Cavery,  is  the  province  comprehend*  {^jy""** 
log  Salem  and  BamunahaL  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  elevat- 
ed region,  declining  to  the  south-^east  from  the  central  ta- 
Ue  land,  the  western  Ghauts  forming  its  north-west  frontier. 
The  prindpal  gnuns  cultivated  in  it  are  maize  and  rice. 
Two  crops  of  the  former  are  obtained  in  the  year,  one  of 
wfaicli  ifl  reaped  in  April,  the  other  in  September.  It  also 
produces  a  quantity  of  cotton.  A  great  part  of  the  land 
fies  waste.  Barramahal  is  in  its  northern  part  The  most 
elevated  country  conasts  of  cold  hills,  where  the  natives 
of  the  adjdning  districts  are  unwilling  to  settle.  The  po- 
ligns  of  the  high  lands  have  been  restored  to  thdr  estates 
on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute,  but  have  no 
joiiadiedon  over  the  inhalntants.  When  a  rich  man  con- 
structs a  reservoir  at  his  own  expense  for  irrigation,  he  is 
allowed  to  hold  in  free  estate  by  hereditary  tenure  one- 
fiMirth  of  the  lands  so  watered ;  but  b  bound  to  keep  the  re- 
serrcnr  in  repair.  Tanks  of  this  sort,  where  the  holder  of 
the  fiee  estate  can  be  compelled  by  the  inhabitants  to  do 
his  duty,  are  well  known  to  be  mudi  better  kept  than  those 
supported  by  government.  The  fort  of  Kistnagfaerry  b  on 
a  rook  700  feet  in  height  The  British  troops  were  repuls- 
ed fiom  this  place  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attempt  to 
storm  it  in  1791.  This  province,  in  general,  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful and  (Hcturesque  situations. 
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BOOK       The  coast  to  the  west  of  the  centnd  niateau^  oontaiiis 
*  fining  provioGes  which  remain  to  be  described,  vis.  Canara, 
Weatem     MaUbar.  Cochin,  and  TinTancore. 

Provinee  of  ^he  province  of  Canara  b^ins  at  Cape  Rama,  at  a  short 
^^*°*^  distance  from  Goa,  in  the  Concan.  It  extends  south  till  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  province  of  Malabar.  The  tillage 
lands  of  diis  province  are  well  cultivated  with  rice^  though 
the  Burfiice  is  so  rugged  (bong  traversed  by  rocky  hills  from 
the  Ohauts  to  the  sea)  that  die  produce  must  be  transported 
from  one  part  to  another  on  men's  heads.  Bullocks  are 
seldom  used.  Manure  is  scarce.  The  cattle  are  not  much 
larger  than  long  legged  goats,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to 
the  constant  humidity  of  the  surface.  Gardens  of  cocoa 
trees  are  not  so  niunerous  asin  some  nrighbouring  parts,  as 
the  rice  cultivation  is  so  much  more  profitable;  but  there 
are  some  sandy  spots  well  adapted  for  these-  trees.  Good 
trees  yield  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts  annually,  in  four 
crops ;  weak  ones  less  than  fifty. 
Revolutionfl  Tbis  province  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  Hin- 
fiitt^'^"'  ^^^  princes  till  Hyder  Ali  subdued  it  in  176S.  He  Ibund 
it  in  a  state  of  h^  cultivation.  It  devolved  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  1799,  and  has  ever  rince  been  singular  tor  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  an  easy  roafizatioti  of  the 
revenue.  The  land  in  thb  province  has  always  been  more 
in  the  situation  of  private  property  than  in  the  rest  of  In* 
dia,  and  the  revenue  is  comparatively  moderate.  The  in* 
habitants  have,  under  their  present  masters,  become  more 
comfortable  in  their  situation,  and  make  a  better  i^ppear- 
ance  in  their  dress,  than  formerly.  Farms  and  possesrions 
are  usually  very  small,  and  cultivated  by  the  resident  pro- 
prietors with  a  minute  attention,  and  an  ardour,  which  are 
apparent  in  the  neatness  which  prevails  in  the  inclosures, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  culture. 
Popula.  In  1807  the  popuUtion  was  estimated  at  576,640  souls, 
of  whom  the  Brahmins  amounted  to  98,610,  an  unusually 
large  proportion,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  a  cause  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  this  province.     The  Jains  are  more 
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nameious  thaa  in  any  of  the  ad^ooent  oountries.    Tippoo  fiooK 
destioyed  many  of  the  towns,  and  took  60,000  Christiana  ^^^^^^' 
capdvea  to  My a^^  firom  whence  few  eter  returned. 

This  province  is  usually  divided  into  North  and  South  ^<"^  <^ 
CananL  North  Canara,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  latitude.  The  sea 
ooaat  here  is  chiefly  occupied  by  villages  of  Brahmins ;  the 
interior  parts  belong  to  the  Buntar  caste.  The  Brahmins 
hen  are  moetiy  descended  fiom  those  of  the  north  of  In- 
dia, and  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Dravida  Brah- 
nina  of  the  south,  chiefly  because  they  eat  fish.  There  are 
said  to  be  five  different  nations  between  Onore  and  Tellir 
cherry,  who,  though  mixed  together,  retain  distinct  huu 
guages  and  characters,  and  a  distinct  national  sfnrit;  the 
Nairs,  Coorgs,  Tulavas,  Concanies  and  Canarese^  The 
Comanqpeca,  or  true  Sudras  of  this  division,  are  both 
cultivators  and  sddiers,  strongly  inclined  to  robbery,  and 
had  acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of  cruelty  during  Umes  of 
anarchy.  In  a  particular  portion  of  this  division  there  were^ 
in  1800, 4884  houses  occupied  by  Brahmins,  1100  by  Ma- 
hometans, 885  by  Christians,  147  by  Siva  Bhactars,  and 
87  by  Jains. 

Soooda  is  a  sasall  subdivisbn,  situated  above  the  WesU  SoondA. 
ctn  Ghauts.     The  town  of  Soonda  was  at  one   time 
a  very  large  city ;  three  miles  in  diameter  each  way  be- 
ing occupied  with  houses ;  but  the  houses  have  been  re- 
duced to  100,  chiefly  by  the  ravages  of  the   Mahiattas 
and  Hyden    In  the  western  part  of  this  subdiviaon  the 
garden  cultivation  is  the  duef  object  with  the  farmers,  who 
raise  betd  nut,  black  pqpper,  betel  leaf,  cardamoms,  and 
plantains.    The  town  of  Karwar  has  an  English  fisictory  Kanrar. 
and  fort,  and  was  formerly  a  noted  seat  <^  European  com- 
mem ;  but  went  to  ntin  in  the  time  of  Tippoo.  The  town 
of  Onore  was  fiHrmerly  a  pbce  of  great  trade,  especially  inOncne. 
pepper.     It  also  was  totally  demolished  by  Tippoo;  but 
part  of  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  a  custcmihouse  has 
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BOOK    he&k  established  in  it.    The  lake  of  Onore  is  of  great  extent, 
^^^^^^'  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ghauts,  and  contains  many  islands. 
Lake  of     some  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  abounds  with  fidi,  wUch  are 
^"**       dried,  and  fonn.  a  oonadmble  artide  of  inland  commerce. 
During  the  dry  season  the  water  is  very  braddsh,  but  by 
the  great  supply  which  it  reorives  in  the  rainy  season  fitom 
numerous  streams,  it  becomes  quite  fnesh.     The  town  of 
Barcelore,  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Barace  of  the  an- 
cients, was  once  a  oonnderaUe  place  of  Pcntuguese  and 
Arabian  trade.  In  1S57  it  was  governed  by  a  Banny  ot  fe- 
male sovereign.    The  town  of  Cundapoor  is  situated  <m  a 
river,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  north  and 
south  Canara.    The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  lake  ^ich 
receives  five  fresh  streams,  has  only  <me  opemng  into  the 
sea,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands. 
South  Oi-       South  Canara  is  called  Tulava  among  the  Hindooa. 
^**^         The  soil  here  becomes  worse  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
jfrMn  the  sea.     The  interior  is  occupied  by  Hindoos,  and 
the  sea-coast  by  Mahometans,  here  called  Moplays.     In 
1800  the  population  coftnsted  of  206,638  males,  and 
190,039  females.     The  number  of  houses  was  80,000,  of 
which  7184  belonged  to  firahmins,  5228  to  Mahometans, 
2700  to  Jains,  2545  to  Christians,  and  the  remainder  to 
low  castes  of  Hindoos.    The  number  of  slaves,  male  and 
female,  was  7924.    During  Tippoo's  government  the  Hin- 
doos were  obliged  to  skulk  in'  the  woods,  and  all  who 
could  be  caught  were  drcumdsed,  by  which  rite  they 
lost  the  Hindoo  caste,  and  bedune  good  Mahometans, 
forming  a  caste  by  themselves.    Many  of  the  ChristianB  alao 
of  this  country  were  compelled  to  profess  Isiamism,  but 
more  than  15,000  have  returned  to  the  diurch.    Before 
the   time  of  Tippoo    the    Christians  had  twenty^seven 
churches  in  this  nrighbourhood.     Jains  greatly  abound, 
and  seem  to  have  been^  at  no  remote  period,  the  prevail* 
ing  sect  in  this  province. 
Mangalore.     Mangalore,  in  this  part  of  the  province,  is  a  flourishing 
sea-port  town,  in  lat.  12^  53',  built  in  a  beautiful  situation 
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roond  the  shore  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  is  elevated  in  BOOK 
the  centre,  and  once  contained  a  fort  in  that  situation.  In  ^^^^^^' 
H jder^s  time  the  principal  merchants  were  Moplay s  and 
Goncanies ;  but  since,  the  British  acquired  die  government, 
many,  men  of  property  have  come  to  settle  in  it  from  Surat, 
Ditch,  and  Bombay.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  Vaisya  caste, 
ahmg  with  many  Farsees.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  violent 
opoflicts  duriiig  the  Mahometan  dynasty  of  Mysore. 


At  Ibe  river  Chaadragbiri,  bounding  Canara  on  the  Piofines  of 
south,  the  Ifindoo  n^mi  of  Malabar  commences,  and  ex*-  ^*^*'^* 
tmds  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  British  province  of  Malabar 
forms  only  part  of  this  r^on,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
Codun  and  Travancore.  .  The  British  province  extends 
about  800  miles  along  the  coast  This  province  contains 
few  villages  or  towns,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  each  man 
living  distinct  on  his  estate  or  farm;  the  house  being 
inthin  the  garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  bank 
and  deep  valley,  like  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Black  pepper 
is  the  chief  article  of  export  Almost  the  whole  land  is 
private  property.  The  approved  history  of  this  country  is, 
that  it  was  created,  or  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
for  the  use  of  the  Brahmins !  There  are  established  rules 
of  great  antiquity,  for  the  transfer,  lease,  and  mortgage  of 
estates.  The  Mahometans  or  Moplays,  being  persons  of 
industry  and  business,  acquire  great  advantages  over  the 
idle  and  dissolute  Nairs,  so  that  they  often  make  purchases 
or  obtain  mortgages  of  the  estates  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  division  of  the  Hindoo  castes  here,  is  into  Local  diW- 

I.  Namburies  or  Brahmins ;  II.  Nairs  of  various  classes ;  ^^ 
III.  Tiers,  the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  IV.  Malears, 
munrians  and  conjurers,  also  freemen ;  and  V.  The  Poli- 
srs,  or  bondmen,  attached  to  the  soil.  The  dbtance  of  in. 
teroourse  by  which  the  different  castes  are  separated,  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision. 

I.  A  Nair  must  not  touch  a  Brahmin;  a  Tiar  must  keep  at 
the  distance  of  thirty-six  yards;  and  a  Foliar  ninety-six  steps. 

II.  A  Tiar  must  not  come  within  twelve  steps  of  a  Nair ; 
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BOOK  a  Malear  within  three  or  four ;  oraPbKarwithiiiiiiiiety-eix, 
^^^^"'  III.  a  Malear  must  not  tondi  a  Tiar.    IV.  A  Poiiar  mui^ 
not  come  near  eren  to  a  Mak&r  or  to  asy  oAer  Oiate.    If  be 
wishes  to  speak  to  any  one  of  them,  be  must  stand  at  the 
prescribed  distance,  and  call  aloud.   Wbtt  any  uaftirtunate 
violation  of  these  rules  oocuib,  die  person  polluted  by  it  puii^ 
fies  himself  by  bathing  and  reading  the  sacred  books,  aooord- 
ing  to  rules  which  vary  with  the  degreie  of  bontamination  in- 
curred.   There  is  a  still  more  loathed  race  of  outcasts  in 
The  Nift-  Malabar,  called  Niadis,  who  wander  in  small  companies, 
and,  when  they  see  a  passenger,  set  up  a  howl  which  wnniB 
lum  not  to  come  too  near,  and  proclaims  the  neoeMties  of 
the  wretched  individual.     The  charitri>ly  disposed  lay 
down  what  they  mean  to  bestow,  and  go  away ;  and  then 
the  Niadis  approach  and  pick  it  up.    They  eat  tortfiisea, 
and  sometimes  alGgators. 
^ingoini.       The  most  remarkable  of  the  castes  in  Makbar  is  tbat  of 
Nain.        the  Nairs,  who  are  subdivided  into  eleven  gradation^.    Ti>ey 
are  the  Sudra,  or  military  caste,  and,  though  not  all  foL 
lowing  the  military  profession,  were  formarly  all  liable  to  be 
called  on  for  military  duty  by  the  Rajas.    At  present  tfaey 
work  at  various  handicraft  occupations ;  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brahmins ;  ihey  are  fond  of  appearing  in 
arms,  and  often  practise  assassination ;  thdr  atniganoe  to- 
wards the  inferior  castes  was  formerly  of  the  harshest  kind. 
A  Nair  was  expected  to  cut  down  any  Tiar,  or  Muoua, 
(fisherman)  who  presumed  to  touch  his  person,  or  any 
Poiiar,  or  Pariar,  who  did  not  turn  out  of  his  road  as  he 
passed.    The  Nairs,  in  common  with  all  the  Malabar  Hin- 
doos,  are  as  remarkable  for  thoughtless  profusion  as  the 
people  in  other  parts  of  India  for  extreme  parsimiiny. 
But  the  most  nngular  characteristic  of  this  race  is  to  be 
found  in  the  terms  of  intercourse  observed  by  the  two  sexes. 
They  marry  before  the  age  of  ten,  but  the  husband  never 
cohabits  with  his  wife ;  she  lives  with  her  mother  or  her 
brother,  and  is  at  liberty  to  cohabit  with  any  other  man 
who  is  of  equal  or  higher  rank.     Hence  no  man  knows  bis 
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own  fiilher;  his  brolhers  and  sbters  are  only  known  by    BOOK 
their  oommon  relatkoidiip  to  one  mother ;  and  when  a  man  ^^^^^^' 
dies,  his  property  descends,  not  to  children  supposed  to  be 
hisown^  but  )o  those  of  his  mother  or  his  sister.     The  mo* 
tber  mani^;es  the  house,  and  at  her  death  the  eldest  mster  as* 
sumes  the  direction. 

Before  the  time  of  Hyder,  this  country  was.  govenied  by 
numerous  chiefs  or  landed  proprietors,  whose  jurisdiction 
omtinually  varied  in  extent,  acoording  to  the  circum- 
stances of  suocessioni  The  Moplays,  akmg  the  seiuooast, 
aie  descendants  of  AraUans,  and  extremely  fanatical  in 
their  religion.  The  mutual  antipathy  which  subsists  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hindoos  u  very  great. 

The  Christian  religion  was  early  introduced  into  Mala-  Native 
bar,  and  the  professors  of  that  religion  seem  to  be  entitled  ^™<»n* 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  primitive  church.  They  re-  Thomas, 
ject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  mystery  of  transubstan* 
tiation,  and  the  adoration  of  relics  and  images.  When  Vasco 
de  Grama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  1603,  he  found  a  political 
oommunity  profestung  the  Christian  faith,  with  a  king  at 
their  head.  But,  finding  that  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Forti^ese  exerted  themselves  to  convert 
them,  both  by  persuasion  and  force.  Hence  there  are 
many  Boman  Catholics  here  who  have  their  places  of  wor* 
ship.  The  ori^al  church  uses  Syriac  copies  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  same  language  is  retained  in  those  used  by 
the  proselyted  churdies.  The  members  of  the  former  are 
sometimes  called  Nestorians«  sometimes  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas*  They  trace  their  origin  to  the  apostle  of  this 
name,  who,  according  to  them,  visited  their  country ;  but 
it  is  nMMre  probable  that  the  founder  of  their  church  was 
another  Thomas,  who  landed  on  this  coast  in  the  fifth  cen* 
tury.  They  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  as  their 
early  head.  They  are  called  sometimes  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians. Th^y  highly  value  die  Syriac  language  as  the  sa- 
cred dialect  in  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  spoke ;  that 
language  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
extemporaneous  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  by 
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BOOK  the  deigy.     The  Syriac  is,  in  fact^  used  among  them  a* 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  in  the  chuith  of  Borne.    Among  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Travanoore,  Dr.  Clau^us  Buchanan 
found  many  simple  and  anuable  communities  (£  these  wor- 
duppers;  and  he  put  them  on  a  plan  of  havii^  the 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  Malabazic,  the  vernacular 
Syio-Bo-^  language  of  the  country.    Those  who  have  h&ea  converted 
md^Chiu.^  tiie  church  of  Borne  are  diiefly  on  the  sea^ooast.    After 
yielding  to  the  doctrines  and  piaeiioes  of  the  subjects  of  the 
pope  and  this  inquinlaon,  they  made  a  firm  stand  when  re- 
quired to  give  up  the  Syriac  as  the  sacred  language  afqpto- 
priated  to  divine  service^  and  to  adopt  the  Latin  in  its  stead ; 
and  the  misdonaries  were,  by  their  obstinacy,  necessitated 
so  far  to  relax  in  this  point  as  to  allpw  them  to  retain  the 
Syriac.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  appdlation  of  the 
SynvBomish  Christians.     The  total  number  of  Christians 
on  the  Malabar  coast  is  estinpated  at  900,000,  of  wh<mi 
about  90,000  are  in  the  Travancore  country.    The  viHnges 
of  Malabar  are  the  neatest  in  India;  the  houses' are  con- 
tiguous, in  a  straight  line,  built  of  mud  of  ati  excellent 
quahty ,  well  smoothed  and  painted ;  but  being  thatched  witli 
palm  leaves,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  being  washed  away, 
they  are  extremely  combustible.    The  higher  ranks  use  Kttle 
dothing,  but  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  penxms;  so 
that  cutaneous  disorders  are  only  known  among  slaves  and 
the  lowest  castes.     The  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the 
Brahmin  women  give  some  lustre  to  the  general  aspect  of 
society.    Common  fowls  were  not  known  among  the  original 
natives,  but  nnce  they  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans, 
they  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
Ura^t?H  .    Hyder,  when  he  took  this  province  in  1761,  found  in  it  large 
der,  and      quantities  of  treasure,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
Tippoo.     inhabitaDts  for  ages.  He  drove  out  all  the  Bajas  except  those 
who  instantly  submitted  to  him.    He  proceeded  gradually  to 
settle  them  after  frequent  outbreakings.    Tippoo,  however, 
in  1788,  firmly  established  his  sway,  and  enforced  his  reli- 
gion by  an  overtrhelming  army,  circurodsing  all  those  whom 
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he  could  lay  hold  of.  The  Britidi,  on  subduiog  Tippoo,  BOOK, 
restored  the  expelled  Rajas,  and  reinsfated  them  in  their  ^^^^^^;. 
possesmns;  but,  in  three  suooessive  settlemients,  these  fiul* 
ed  to  fhlffl  their  engagements ;  diey  maintained  a  rule  orei^ 
the  people  of  the  most  pppraanTe  description,  and  the  coim- 
ttj  wHs  iHatracted  by  insurreotioiis.  The  Rajas  were,  ibr 
these  reiftons,  ultimatdy  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  at- 
lowed  a  fifth  part  of  the  levenae  to  support  their  rank.  The 
refesetory  among  them  have  been  subdued  by  military 
force,  and  local  amnq^ediientB  have  been  made  by  which 
tninqnilitty  b  now  restored.  The  population  in  1800  was 
nekoaed  000,000,  but  must  be  considerably  greater.  More 
tfasn  bne-diird  are  Mahometans. 


The  aea-port  town  of  Tellicherry,  in  lat  IV  W,  was  long  TelUcbeny. 
(he  chief  EngliA  settlement  on  this  coast,  but  has  declined 
smoe  tbe  C€bi{)aiiy^  oommcvce  was  removed  to  Mahi6. 
The  richest  natives  slfll  reside  here,  and  the  inhabitants 
»e  hr  more  dviliied  than  in  tbe  rest  of  the  province.     It 
eootuna an  araenal,  and  isa  great  mart  for  pe^^randcar- 
dMaom,  sandal  and  teak  wood,   cotton  stufi,~and  other 
Malabarie  goods.      Mahi  is  the  principal  French  settle- Mah^. 
ment  oo  this  coast.    It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  vivcf ;  the  situation  beii^  much  better 
than  that  of  Tdlicherry.     The  French  have  in  general 
been  guided  by  more  enlarged  and  judicious  views  in  the 
selection  of  thrir  stations  than  the  English,  who  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  solely  by  the  temporary  resort  of 
commerce. 

The  city  of  Caficut,  in  lat  11*  15^,  is  a  place  of  great  CaUcut 
trade.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  contests, 
in  wluch  the  Portugueae  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
warda  Tippoo  and  the  English  were  concerned.  It  con- 
tains MOO  bouses.  The  Raja  of  the  Calicut  district,  or 
tbe  Tamuri  Bajah,  called  .the  Zamoriii  by  Europeans,  is 
one  oS^Mbf^  most  respected  nadve  chieifs.  The  males  of  the 
family  are  called  Tamburans,  and  the  females  Tamburet- 
lis.    It  would  be  reckoned  scandalous  for  the  ladies  to  have 
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BCKW  aay  iiM^roourse  wUh  theilr  huib««ds.  Tba  Numbufi' Arpli* 
XLvm.  ^gg^  ^^  gworallv  the  fathero  of  their  ehajgw-  Tte^ikUst 
laaa  of  the  faaiily  by  the  fenwie  Ikie  is  the  Timmi  S^ia, 
aQ4  he  pr«(tindft  to  be  higfier  ihm  the  Bnhminih  end  iiip< 
ferioF  Qii)y  to  the  gode;  b«t  iheoe  praieiiweim  ec0  ml  eo^ 
quieseedio  by  the  SrahnwiSi  At  preset  be  hie  «  wew^ 
aue^  bpt  no  authority.  The  (own  of  Feiiimy>  tl»if9*«x 
AocouBt  of  miles  eouth  firom  the  preeedingi  ie  tfihdl)Hed.t}lnffly fay  Mq^ 
^^"V-  Uy4}  or  Mebometwi  deaeendeau  of  Anibe^  who  eetded 
hei^«tenearly  period  of  the  MahoBietan  religion.  Uis 
the  resideiiee.of  their  Tangul,  or  c^isf  priest,  end  oontoina 
fiirly  meequee.  They  use  a  peculiar  written  duureelicr»  t«K 
tally  dijETerent  from  the  Arable)  that  language  being 
known  to  very  few  among  them  except  dbe  priests.  They 
had  no  goyemment,  but  were  oomplelely  aub|eci  to 
tbf  Hindoo  chielsi  tiU  Ti{qpoo  enoouraged  them  to  m«ke 
the  most  wwoton  attacks  on  the  Hindoos,  and  thus  tmna- 
fermed  them  into  a  set  of  lawless,  blood-thirsty  ruffiaiiBy 
who  have  with  difficulty  been  in  any  degree  refionned  by  the 
eubsequent  rule  of  the  British.  The  Tangul  is  still  tiieir 
spiritual  bei^  who  names  Uie  Imfim  of  the  mosque,  gene- 
rally  giving  the  appointment  to  the  aster's  son,  or  heir,  of 
the  preceding  funetionary.  This  shows,  even  among  that 
race,  ^>  tei^d^ocy  to  comply  with  the  native  customs  of  tibe 
coutttry^  . 


^^^  ,  IC^  the  south  oC  the  British  Mabbar  lies  the  smaU  pri». 
cipality  of  Cochin,  so  named  from  a  word  signifying  ^  a 
mcuraBs."^  It  eoptaios  a  considerable  variety  of  vnluable  fo- 
rest trees,  whidi  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  picturesque  appeanmoe  of  the  dwellings 
qf  the  inhabitants. 

Chftttiaitf.       i^  ^jig^  province  are  many  Christian  riUages,  inhabited 

phi.efly  by  the  Christiana  of  St.  Thomas,  which  are  generally 

wdl  biiilt  and  cleanly.     A  great  nnmber  of  Jown-  liite 

about  Cochin,  of  whom  there  are  two  classes,  distinguish*. 

White  «nd  ed  by  the  appellation  of  white  Jews  and  bbu;k  Jew^    The 

***•  white  Jews  are  considered  as  later  emigrants  than  the  blacky 


ami  ti  parer  fAoed,  the  Ma«fk  'beki^  P^%  descendants  t>f   V^^^  - 
HmdM  |xrt>9elytesy  and  partly  of  n,  mixed'  hreeA.     They        . 
hrre  a  fijnigogue  m  the  town  of  Codim;  but  the  greater 
jfartof  lii^ni  fipve  in  the  interior.     Trittoor,  Paroor,Che:. 
notta  tBBa  Slaieh)  arfe  the  CTtef  settlenkents '  of  the  hlaclt ' 
Jews:    ^the  white  (lews  keep  a  historical  record  of  their 
aiM|jii^B,  wIMi  diey  dale  BB  &r  baek  ets  the  btiUdmg  of 
the  flNseimd  tm^e.    flieir  first  settlement  was  at  Cran-' 
gttor,  wImm  they  eottlSntied  a  llionsand  years,  and  dtning' 
dun  tidte  wew  joiiied  by  many  others  who  had  heard  dt 
iMr  ftmrptfitf  %  but  at  last,  in  consequence  of  intestine 
dfaoodl)  ftlfiiidoo pmioe,  who  was  cafled  to  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  parties,  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  dispers-* 
ed'die-  ranwiiider,  a  ^^atastvophe  compared  to  the  suflRsr- 
io|ftof  the  Jewaat' Je^otalem  asi^latedby  Jose^ut.  'They 
flfasw  afama  plttte^  4in  wiiidi  an  ancient  grant  oi^4and  and 
QQidBi  prvrileges  4ram  an  Indian  king,  is  inscribed  in  the* 
Makbarie  «diara0ter,  and  in  sodd  a  hafvd  as  to*  be  scarce- 
ly imdligible.    The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Buchanan  caused  a  fac- . 
flimile  of  this  (liate  to  be  engraved  at  Cochin,  wKich  is  '. 
now  depottted  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  university  of  Gam- 
bnige  K  ^    Asioiig  the  black  Jews  the  same  zealous  inqui- 
n^flRmd  wevenl  Hebrew  books,  partly  printed  and  partly 
auniserfpt.     S&me  of  the  tombs*  in  their  burial  grounds 
are  handsomely  constructed.     In  building  their  houses  it 
18  a  rdte  to  leave  a  part  unfinished,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
JesDhiiion  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  write  on  it  words  signify- 
ii^  <«  in  memory  of  the  desolation  :^  ^ 

'nieBaja  of  CUidiin'  maintained  his  independence  to  a  Political 
fatter  period  than  most  of*  the  other  Hfaidoo  chiefs.     T^p-^^  "^ 
{Mb  was  the  first  who  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which 
he  now  does  to  the  Englirfi.     Having  in  1809  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  a  hostile 
£iiropean  power,  he  was  reduced  to  a  more  dependent 

condilion,  and  his  tribule  augmented. 

..  •'  .... 
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^f>OK       The  eity  of  Cochin  was  the  statioa  of  the  tint  Portu^ 
^*  gueae  fortress  in  India,  begpn  in  1503.    The  Dutch  U)ok 

^H?^  it  in  1668.  •  Under  them  Cochin  was  a  placs  of^peat  ooia- 
meisee.  Thifr  city  contains  a  great  many  protartants,  in 
consequence  of  colonies  planted,  and  ^onveEsions  nadc^  l^- 
theDut^h.  Iti»ontheseaooa8t,inlaU.9?57',  Itis^i(Ui. 
a  place  of  great  trade  in  pepper,  eardamooaS}  pira<Mi»> 
stones^  teak  wood,  and  other  artides  of  ejcpartf  S^^feni 
vessels  are  built  at  iu  The  white  and  black  Jews,  Jtfoors, 
and  Parsees,  have  their  <own  bazars.  The  iowahaa  aJiapcU 
some  appearance,  and  contains  within  it  laig^  plantalaooa 
of  cocoa  trees,  and  oth^  pehBB%  which. dtfFiise  a^d^licioua 
fragrance. 

Craoguior.  Craoganor,  sixteen  miles  north  from  t  Cochin,  is  the 
pipiee  where  the  apostle  Thomas  is  said  to  have  landed  from 
Aden  in  Aialna*  Both>  the  town  and  the  Pbrtuguese  lort 
are  now  in -rains.  It  is  -still  the  seat  of  an  Afehbiahop» 
under  whom  are  forty«five  ohui^bes.* 

Profinee  of  xhe  westem  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comprin  is 
occu^ed  by  the  province  of  Travancore^  which  lies  betwaeOr 
the  eighth  and  t^nth  degrees,  of  north  latitMd^  At  these* 
latitudes  there  is  pnly  one  chain  of  th^  Ghauts,  the  wes- 
tern, and  no  elevated  table  land;  the  eastern  Ghauts  having 
terminated  more  to  the  i^rth.  This  provis^c^  coniprehend* 
ing  the  cpntinuationof  the  wester^  Ghaut,.cl^un,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Carnatic*  iVgriculturcisconducted  here 

Its  produce  on  principles  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  in.  the 
Carnatic.  No  tanks  are  required- for  irrigation ;  the  sea- 
sons  always  affording  sufficient  >  moisture  for  ;the  xudtiva. 
tion  of  rice,  which  is  called  the  wet  cultivatbn,  and  is  of 
considerable  extent  in  this  province.  The  principal  dry 
cultivation  is  that  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuts.  In- 
land trade  is  cruelly  restricted  by  the  exaction  of  duties 
at  every  stage  of  the  transit,  of  goods,  passes  being  un- 
known,  except  for  articles  already  farmed.  There  are  taxes 
on  Christian  festivals,  on  nets  and  fishermen,  and  a  cajM- 
tation  tax  on  all  males  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  except 
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Nan,  Moplajs,  and  artifiocn.  The  namber  subjected  JiOOft 
to  dus  tax  is  UdfiKh—The  British,  ha^e  had  some  ofau  ^^^^^^' 
alBcles  to  edooimter  in  fixing  the  administration  of  justice  Cini  tad 
m  this  pvavinoe<  The  Hindoo  kw  is  the  basis  of  praoe*  ^|^^^ 
dure;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians  and  Mns« 
sttfanans,  that  laiw  will  not  universally  apply.  It  makes 
the  kiHing  ci  a  cow  a  cafutal  crime.  It  sanctions  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  and  other  absurd  practioes.  In  •  one  case,  pMK 
perty  which  had  been  awarded  by  a  judge  to  one  of  the 
litigants  in  ooBsequence  of  his  oath,  was- referred  to  an  as* 
sembly  of  pimdits  by  the  Resident,  before  whom  the 
cause  had  be«i  brought  by  appeal;  that  property  was  found 
by  the  pundits  to  be  due  to  the  opposite  party,  because 
the  man^s  oath  had  been  rendered  null  l^  the  death  of  a 
«ow'in  his  hovMe  within  forty  days !  The  trial  by  ordeal 
hss  even  Ibund  its  way  among  the  Jews.  One  of  them 
oomplained  to  the  Besidcnt  that  he  had. been  obliged  by 
a  court  of  justice  to  put  his  hand  in  bailing  oil,  and,  be- 
cause he  oould  not  sustain  it,  lost  both  his  cause  and  the  use 
of  his  hand.— «The  British  functionaries  are  generally  ap- 
plied to  by  the  Baja,  or  by  the  Banny  or  queen,  the 
kadii^  Tamburetti,  to  conduct  the  national  affiuis^  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  partiality  and  turbulence  wUdisaoom- 
ttooly  attend  the  admimstration  of  native  Dewans  and 
other  nnnisters.-*— It  is  among  the  hills  of  Travtadore  that 
the  S]nian  Christians  are  most  .completely  naturalized. 
Hindoo  temples  are  so  rare,  and  {Jain  Christian  churches 
ft)  abundant,  that  a  European  traveller  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve himself  to  be  in  India.*^*The  customs  with  r^gaid  to  I^wi  of 
the  interoourse  of  the  sexes,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Malabar  in  speaking  of  the  Nairs, 
operate  in  TravanccMre  to  their  fuU  extent,  and  regulate 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  prcqperty.  The  hus- 
bands of  the  Tamburettis,  or  princesses,  have  .nq  influence 
in  the  state,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  villages  on  the  death 
of  the  Tamburettis   to  whom  they  have   been  married. 

This  perverted  system  of  domestic  relations,  together  with 
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BOOK  the  0ppnmvt  characttf  of  tlig  gmrtriintj  km  gfccrateJ 
afieeidiartufpitndaof  choraolcrmdikooii^^ 
aelf  Ml  tlie  praraltnoe  of  am  uawwdmop  dagroe  of  idlfiWi 
tnocheiy,  aad  torbuknce.  Tke  sale  oftpriBg  of  tkm 
TattburettaB  no  the  only  legal  Mra  to  the  throne;  bm 
oertain  ibmit  are  indiflpeBaaUe  ia  order  to  beooaae  TaadM* 
Nftlie.  In  remote  timeB  the  Tambuiettia  themaelTeB  wave 
ihe  80var«gns.  But  about  the  year  1740  the  poiMr  waa 
<rtmlfenad  bom  the  princoaeee  to  thrir  aatt^  Supevstkioiia 
aqnipLee»  aa  well  m  poiitiaal  iBaUiiga»  oftao  eontrSnite  to 
l^rplexthe  royal  Buceeodoii»  and  though  not  now  attended 
with  actual  turbulenee,  pivre  a  foutoe  of  diiScuky  whkh 
the  Bffhiflh  power  alwirf  a  waits  to  see  lemovad  before  it 
gives  its  sanMion  to  the  socceanon. 

TniTanoore,  the  ancient  capital,  ta  twenty^aeiren  nilea 
Trifude.   N.N.W.  Irom  Cape  GoiBorin.'   The  pveeent  o^iital  ia  Tri- 
"^         vAddenun^ailatS^fB'tilfty^tWDnHleafromCapeConaaria. 
ItistheuanalreflideneeaftheTravaiiooreBqaa.  Theoaa- 
Tlw|iaMe.tieiaettpmriyfllbuiitr  The  royal  pakce  ia  huge  and  well 
bttiky  in  the  Barapean  taata^  oontainittg  a  great  Mrieiy  of 
']ifinCiBg8^  docha,  and  other Euflopaan  ernaaientB.  Buttle 
Bagn  prefeN  imng  in  a  houie  of  a  nme  humble  appaar- 
anee^  where  ha  ia  iumundad  with  BnhmiaB.    The  tow& 
ia  popalou%  and  «a  178ft  it  had  a  garriaon  of  10,000  te- 
poya  diasi^ad  fat  the  European  manner,  lOOO  Nttra, 
tad  400  Patan  catalry.     Now,  however,  the  force  at  the 
JEUga^'a  diifNMi:  muat  be  mnoh  leai  omnderBble.    There 
is  a  snail  sea  port,  seventy-eight  milea  from  Cape  Como- 
Aaiags-    ria,  catted  Anjengo,  near  to  which  is  Attinga  (named  in 
most  maps  Attoncal)  where  the  Tamburettb  principally 
Teftde. 

Ca^  Comorin,  the  terminating  point  of  the  Indian  eon- 
tinent,  is  rituated  just  at  the  boundary  between  Tiavan- 
oove  tad  the  Cbmiatic,  and  come  into  view  in  our  account 
of  that  province. 
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tdimd  of  CegfoHf  the  Lacoadivesy  and  the  Maldives.^ 


LsAYiivo  now  the  ccyntineiit  of  Britiah  Indin^  we  shaU  BOOK 
gT?e  a  descriptkm  of  some  idancb  whidi  form  natitfld  ap-    ^^^^ 
pendages  to  that  oouotry.    The  mottt  oonspiefKHM  ii  the 
large  and  Heh  island  of  Ceyhm;  in  which  we  hasve  been  told  iibiid  or 
that  the  stones  are  rubies  and  sapphkms  that  Bmommtt  ^^^' 
ttents  the  marshes,  and  cinnamon  the  feicsts^  and  diat  the 
most  common  phmta  fiimish  preeioas  perfiim«k      Kk^ 
phants  of  the-mosC  handsome  and  raluaUe  kind  ma  ktve 
in  flocks  as  Ae  wild  boars  do  in  the  forests  of  Euffope^ 
while  the  brtHtant  peacock  and  the  Uid  of  Paradise  occu^ 
py  the  place  of  our  rooks  and  our  swallows*. 

This  island  has  received  different  names  at  diffieMM  Iti  oMnt. 
periods  with  different  aothors.  Cosmas  calk  it  Sialen 
Diva,  or  the  idland  Siden,  from  whidi  we  hare  in  Euro- 
pean  languages  Selan  and  Ceylon.  But,  as  Ammionus 
Marcellinus  calls  the  inhabitants  Serandives,  and  as  the 
Arabic  name  SefwuUb  is  a  corruption  of  Sdan  Div,  thi^ 
latter  must  be  tracai  to  a  very  andffint  period,  and  proba- 
bly is  contained  in  the  Stmundu^  (whidi  should  be  rsad  St^ 
lundu)  of  Ptolemy  *.     This  term  indeed  has  the  syllahlas 

*  l^liHieus,  Mus9um  Cfykntcuin»  Pnifst. 
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BOOK  Palai  preceding  it;  but  these  are  metely  the  Greek  ad- 
^^^'  verb  for  <<  old,""  andshouldnot  be  confbuiided  with  the  nane 
itself.  Another  Indian  name  Salabha,  ot  ^<  the  rich  is* 
land,^  may  be  recognised  in  the  SaUki  of  the  same  geo- 
grapher. But  the  more  ancient  Sanscrit  name^  Langa,  and 
that  which  is  now  most  used  am<»g  the  natives  and  their 
neighbours,  Singala,  were  unknown  to  our  ancient  au- 
thors. Singala  signifies  the  coimtry  of  ^'lions.^  Some  think 
that  Sinhal-Dwipa,  (or  the  <<  lion  island,^)  is  the  origin 
of  the  term  Sielendiba  of  Cosmas.  It  was  called  also  7Vi- 
probrane  by  the  older  writers,  a  name  unknown  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  uncertain  application.  Ta» 
pobon  is  a  name  which  it  receives  in  Sanscrit* 

SituMioB,       This  island  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  G**  Bffy 

«"•*«'  and  9' iS' N.  latitude,  and  between  7©»  86^,  and  Sr  6*  E- 
lon^tude.  Part  of  its  length  lies  due  east  from  the  coast 
of  Corom^del,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Its  form  is 
ovate ;  •  its  northern  extremity  being  the  most  pointed* 
with  the  island  of  Jaffiiapatam,  of  a  very  irregular  form, 
appended  to  it  It  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the  size  of 
Ireland,  oqntfuning  a  surface  of  80,T70  square  miles. 
The  sei|-coaQt  is  low  and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a 
broad  border  of  oocoa-nut  trees,  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  shofds.  The  interior  is  filled  with  mountains,  which 
are  seen  from  the  ocean  rising  in  successive  ranges ;  many 
of  them  beautiful  and  verdant,  others  huge,  rodcy, 
and  peaked.  .  The  highest  and  most  conspicuous  moun- 
tain is  that  of  Adam'^s  peak. 

CliiMte.  In  this  country  winter  is  unknown ;  the  perennial  sumr 
jner  is, only  diversified  by  the  difference  of  a  few  degrees 
of  temperature, 

MoDMOBi.  Ov^r  most  of  the  island,  and  particularly  the  ma* 
ritime  provinces,  the  wind  blows  during  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  from  the  south-west,  and  a  certain  period  from 
th^, north-east,  the  same  monsoons  which,  under  local  vari» 
.ations,  prevail  over  India;  the  south-west  monsoon  blows 
while  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  the  temperature  of  the 
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€Oiitkieiit!li0hig  then  higher  than  that  «f  the  ocean.    Thi$   BOOk' 
ootttiiiueB'  ftom  the  end  of  April  td'the  beginning  of  M<w      ^"^ 
member.     Thef  period  of  the  other  monsoon  is  when  the! 
sun  ia  to  the  south  of  the  line,  wheii  the  oce«i,  taken  along 
wilh'the  southern  part  of  Aflica,  is  of  a  higher  tempera-- 
tuve  than  the  Indian  continent.     The  difference  of  tempe* 
lature  being  less  thaii  in  the  first  period;  t^e  duration  of 
dus  monsoon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  b^giiining  in  No^ 
Tember,  and  ending  in  March.     The  south-west  wind  is-' 
felt  generally  o^rer  the  island,  but  th^  north-east  wind 
does  not,  during  half  its  duration,  reach  across  the  moun-> 
tons  to  Columbo  on  the  west  coast.     The  proportion  of 
rain  which  falls  is  great,  most  particularly  among  th^ 
mountains,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  most 
rabjeeted  to  the  influence  of  the  monsoon.     The  rains  &t4f 
periodical  and  extremely  heavy,  two  or  three  inches  often 
fidling  in  die  course  of  a  day.     At  the  northern  extremity, 
and  along  the  east  coast,  the  rainy  season  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, lasting  about  two  months  With  great  violence ;  the  rest 
rf  the  yfear  is  dry,  and  rairely  visited  by  scanty  showers.  On 
the  west  coast,  most  rain  falls  about  the  'setting  in  of  the 
south-i^est  monsoon,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy  nor  so  con- 
stant here  as  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  dry  season,  too,  is 
more  liable  to  be  intenrupted  by  showers.     Hence  the  west 
coast  is  seldom  parched,  and  exhibits  at  all  times  the  most 
inviting  aspect  to  strangers.      The  seasons  among  the 
mountains  participate  more  of  those  of  the  opposite  coasts 
in  different  places,  in  proportion  to  their  local  situation 
and  aspect.     Rains  are  frequent  in  the  interior,  hence  the 
country  is  well  watered.   The  heat  varies  in  different  places. 
The  west  coast  is  remarkable  for  equality  of  temperature, 
exceeding  in  this  respect  any  other  part  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept a  few  small  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  such 
as  St.  Helena  and  Ascen^on  island.      The  mean  tern- 
peraturie  is  about  78°,  and  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly 
moist.      The  east  coast,  about  Trincomalee,  is  remarkable 
for  intense  beats,  the  mean  temjperature  of  the  hot  months 
\yemg  82.8.     Among  the  mountains,   the  temperature  is 
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BOOK'  geMf  ally  cooler  than  taigbc  be  Apeoted^  and  ll»  yiiit^ 
^^^  Uidte  are  grtetet     The  mean  Unnual  tempeaHuie  •f 


Kandy  is  about  78.  5^  Ceylon  duffers  ntrrii  lemtnmt 
vioknt  atorms  and  hurrieanea  thtfn  islands  ia  general, 
especially  between  the  tropicli  '  Instaneea  of  thia  kilid^ 
however,  have  occurred.  In  ISIS,  at  the  Ibol  of  the 
mountains  in  the  south-eastern  pilrt  of  the  islaiid^  there 
was  a  Violent  thunder  shower,  with  wind  and*  hail>  wluch 
uni^fed  the  houses  in  ad  instant,  Unit  tip  many  ttaea^ 
and  .broke  othoisi  across  i^hich  w^e  fourteol  feel »  ^r-* 

Salubrity,  cumferenoe  ^  The  most  healthy  {Mrta  of  ih^  iskmd  are 
the  aoUtjMrest  coast,  and  the  loftier  grounds  of  the  inl»« 
rior  situations,  whii^h  ooindde  in  being  weU  tettilateid, 
and  refiredied  with  frfeqiient  showers.  Tho  mdsi  ym* 
healthy  r^ons  are  the  wooded  parts  between  tk» 
mountains  and  the  sea,  in  all  directions  except  to  tha 
south-west.  These  parts  resemble  the  Tertiaiii  in 
the  north  of  Indostan.  The  lower  mountainous  diatriteta^ 
and  the  ncHthem  and  the  eastern  sfa(»es,  hold  in  this  par^ 
ticular  an  intermediate  character.  Trincomalee  is  ne. 
ver  nckly  while  subjected  to  the  north*east  wind,  com* 
ing  directly  from  the  sea ;  but  it  changes  for  the  worse 
during  the  south-west  winds^  which  blow  over  an  ex-* 
tent  of  a  low  unwhcdesonfe  territory.  The  djaeaaes  are  in 
general  those  which  prevail  in  hot  climates.  Slephantia- 
sis,  and  various  cutaneous  affections,  are  very  common 
among  the  natives.  Dysentery  is  more  frequent  than  in 
India,  and  is  formidable  from  its  fatality,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty ci  its  course.  Palsy  and  insanity  are  frequent  both 
among  the  natives  and  among  Europeans. 

Rircn.  ^^®  principal  river  is  the  Mahawell^gaaga,  which, 

winding  extensively  among  the  highest  of  the  mountaina  of 
the  interior,  and  supplied  with  many  tributaries,  receives  all 
the  water  which  falls  on  that  re^on,  and  empties  itself  on 
the  east  coast,  between  Trincomalee  and  Batticaloe.     It  is 


k  Dr.  John  Davy*i  Aicoouiit  of  the  Interior  of  Ccrlon,  IStl.  p.  €& 
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dt^f  pjytiitly  nmiDg^4  9iallowf«  loek^  and .  rapids  ki^  BOOit 
teir^pt  the  navigttbU  comnMiniftittiob  beliram  als  hifllMr  ^^^ 
pivla  and  ibe  aea»  Th«  SidwA^aiig^  wlikh.fiiiisfi»aii' 
Adam''sPciakm  a  wastel^r  dimotkniy  faUiqg  into  the  sea  at 
CoiimdiP^  thov^  oif  much  flmaller  dimrmion^  ia  Biore,mi- 
portMU  <m  aeoQimt  of  U»  bcuig  naT^gaUe  for  boats  tat 
thicB^fciiithn  0£  it»  course.  Hence  k  ia  much  used  for 
iBknd  wrnegCy  and  is  likdjr  to  be  more  ao  in  future. 
Peihafe  by  Ai|  artifidal  eommunicatioii  with  the  jumgRUe 
paiC  of  the  Mahairem  gsng%  the  geoend  iatcnial  comasn- 
cations  11^17  be  mateneUy  faciiitated '^. 

The  whole  of  this  island  oonaista  of  what  mtuevalegiats  Minerals, 
call  psimitive  took>  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss^  with  some 
quartt  loek  in  large  teina»  hornblende^  and  dah— iir 
mek,  which  laat  ia  both  in  i^a  and  imbedded.  Limestone 
is  oonfiBsd  to  the  pionnce  of  Jaflnapatam,  and  is  of  the 
diell  kindy  and  mixed  with  coral  rock.     0«ey  and  Uaok-*  ^ 

iah.saiidatone  b  of  general  occurrence  along  the  shore. 
Thia  island  is  remarkable  fcv  iu  richneaa  in  gems»  and  for 
the  variety  of  its  minerals^  The  primitive  rock  contains 
ores  of  iron  and  manganese^  the  former  of  which  is  work^ 
(d  by  the  natiyes^  the  speoes  boqg  those  called  red  he- 
malite  and  beg  ore*  Bock  crystaly  amethyst,  prase,  and 
cat^a-eye,  the  lattsr  particularly  fine,  topaz,  schorl,  comr 
mon  gamety  and  the  variety  of  corundum  called  the  dn- 
mnncn  atone,  are  alao  found.  This  last  is  an  interesting 
miaersl.  Ceyhm  is  richer  in  aircon  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  rubies  of 
diffnent  species.  The  country  contains  several  nitre  caves. 

The  vegetable  productiona  of  Ceylon  are  valuable.  The  Ycgecabki. 
coooarflut  holds  the  first  rank  for  utility,  from  its  agreeable 
fruit,  the  oil  which  it  yields,  the  toddy  produced  from  it, 
and  its  leaves  universally,  employed  for  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  dwellings.  The  barauui^fiabeUifannif^  or  palmyra» 
ia  also  valuable,  its  leaves  being  used  for  writing  on  all 
over  India,  and  ito  wood  dumble,  and  not  liable  to  the  de- 
vastations of  the  white  ants.   In  the  north  part  of  the  ishuid 

«  Dr.  D»vy. 
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BOOK  the  sweet  fruit  i(tf  thtt  tree  foniis  a  leading  aiti^  Of '^f^ 
flwioiijr  the  fioorar  iidiiibitmtfl.    The  sago  tree,  the  lafge 


talipot  pakn^  the  leavet  of  which  senre  for  umbrelkw ;  two 
flpeeiesof  bread fnut,  the  Attooarpw  mUgfifiUa  and  tn- 
MO,  the  m\ga\utjku9  rdigima^  or  banyan  tree^  eadiew, 
taitiarind,  and  aiieca  ant  trees,  yield  their  respeetive  fiuits. 
There  «re  two  annual  crops  of  cNranges,  and  for  two  months 
in  each  season  that  fruit  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  good  state 
for  eating.  They  are  of  a  deUcious  flavour,  but  Aferent 
froin  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  their  colour,  when 
ripe,  b^ng  green  instead  of  yellow.  Guavas,  papaw, 
pomagianate,  bamboo,  sugarcane,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  va- 
rious  articles  of  export,  grow  here.  Very  tittle  grain  is  cul* 
tivaled  besides  rice,  of  which  they  have  four  kinds.  There 
is  not  a  sufficiency,  however,  for  the  inhaUtants,  so  that 
a  oonsidenible  importation  c^  this  article  is  rendered  ne- 
Cinnanioii.  oessary.  Of  all  Uie  vegetable  productions  of  the  island 
that  for  which  it  is  most  celebrated  is  its  cinnamon,  the 
bark  of  the  Lawrus  cffmamomMii/caUed  by  the  natives  eoo- 
rundoo.  On  this  the  riches  of  the  island  in  a  great  meaaurp 
depend ;  therefore  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  the  ga- 
thering of  the  bark,  are  objects  of  careful  attention.  In 
April,  soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  business  of  deoorti- 
cation  be^ns.  May  and  June  are  reckoned  the- most  fa- 
vourable months,  the  three  following  not  so  good,  but  No- 
vember  and  December  are  favourable,  and  are  called  the 
little  harvest  The  laboi»er  first  selects  a  tree  which  ap^ 
pears  to  him  ripe,  then  he  ascertains  it  by  striking  his 
hatchet  obliquely  into  a  ^branch ;  if,  on  drawing  it  out, 
the  bark  separates  from  the  wood,  the  cinnamon  has  attain- 
ed maturity ;  if  not,  it  must  remain.  He  cuts  down  a 
number  of  shoots,  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  ftnd  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carries  his  load  to  a  hut  or 
shed,  and,  with  tbe  assistance  of  a  companion,  strips  cSf 
and  cleans  the  bark.  The  cinnamon  tree  flouririies  only  in 
one  small  district  of  the  island,  being  confined  to  the  souths 
west  angle,  from  Negumbo  to  Matura.  There  is  none  on 
tlie   western    Ride    l>eyond    Chilau,    nor   on   the   eastern 
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ade  beyond  ToigaUe.  Wilhmthk  range  the  nattne  of  the  fiOOK 
vAfMad  theiPflnodiyHioiatuxe)  and  Bteodines&cxf thedknute^  S.UX. 
oontnbate  todberiah  it  The  laigeet  phntation  is  neasr 
Cdbmbo,  .and  is  ahout  tirelve  miles  m  ciicumfeNnoe. 
Ib  anae  inland  places  it  gmwa  without  cnlti^Tiitiony  but  of 
inferior  quality*  The  cullivatioii  of  dnnamoa  was.  the 
Rsult  of  the  expeEimental  enterpiise  of  the  Duteh  -fpret^ 
nor  Falk»  who  peesided  in  Ceylon  for  thirty  years  b^bve 
its  conquest  by  the  English.  He  met  with  great  opposi* 
tioQ  from  the  prejudioes  and  imagined  interests  of  the  na^ 
tivea,  some  of  whom  slily  attempted  to  thwart  hia  epdea* 
Touia  by  iprinhJing  the  plants  in  the  evening  with  hot^  wa« 
ter.  His  exertions  were  thus  a  little  retarded,  but  jidtU 
mstely  suooeeded.  The  quantity  of  cinnamon  annual^ 
\y  sent  to  Britain  amounts  to  868^000  lbs.  fior  « whioh 
the  East  India  Company  pays  to  goiPevnment  (aa  this  ia» 
kad  is  immediately  nul^t  to  the  king}  JS6O9OOO  Stedin|^ 
aod  thegr  carry  it  hame  at  their  owir  cxjpease*.  A  gmnt 
quoitaty  is  used  by  the?  slaves  in  .ihe  /South  Ameriosv 
miaes  as  a  preservative  agftinst  noxious  exhalations,:  1^ 
it  is  dispeacsed  throngh  the  diUEecent  oDuntnesof  the  east 
The  wood  of  the  trf)e.faas  no  stneU,  and  is  chiefly  used.as 
fuel 

AU  the  largcar  ammalaof  Ceylon  are  common  to  it  with  Aumait. 
Gontinentfd  India ;  sul^ect  to  aecid^tai  modaficatifins  in 
the  qualifies  of  the  liespeotive  breada.^  ScMBae  of  the  conta- 
Dental  spedes  are  n^t  found  in  the- islands  The  ^Id^hant  Elephants. 
«taoda  at  the  head,  of  the  class  of  its  quadrupeds*  Of  this 
animal  thece  are  two  varieties>-*iH>ne  with  very  long  teeth, 
csIledoflesMi,  aadanother,  whidi  has  either  very  ehoart  teeth, 
or. nolle  at  all;  these  are  called  aeia'.  Elqphants  are 
cai^t  in  Ceylon,  chiefly  by  such  snares  as  havebeen  des- 
orihedin  Boqk  XLVI.  f^  Of  these  there  is  one  at  Kotawy 
io  this  .island^  which  requires  8€0  men  to  guard  .  it 
when  elephants  are  caught     On  the  first  day  of  a  hunt, 

•  •    • 

«  Coidiaet's  Deieiiptioii  of  Ceyloot  vol.  I.  p.  46,  (published  in  1807.) 
'  Aiiat.  Beguter,  1800.    MisceU.  TracU.  p.  3. 
■  See  p.  41  of  this  volume. 


JiOOK.  Mm.  Coidinflr  mntionB  dial thaykadonglii iWatj^  tthkii 
^^^'  hfc  raBbomd  a  anaU  ttumber ;  but  he  thought  ^Jwt  the 
operation  might  bf  leadeved  taiich  laoie  ipeedj  by  JuUi« 
tumti  expafie&ts^  On  another  di^  suEfcy.  were  ■fUMifiiil 
When  caught,  an  elephenc  is  tamed  m  the  ommm  of  «iglit 
di^s.  They  am  eonveyed  to  loAiapatam^  wheie  they  are 
9aii  by  anetian  befeoe  they  aee  (ranqierted  to  the  ee«li. 
nent.  The  etephantoof  Ceylon  aie  genendly  from  ten  to 
deren  feet  in  height  The  feet,  aod  seme  ..other  porta  of 
the  fleeh  of  thia  animal,  w»  verj  paktaUe.  The  Kan- 
diane  ane  in  the  haUt  of  oatohing  them  eometimei  by  lay- 
'  iag  nooeee  fer  their  feet,  eemeiimee  by  obeeing  them  on 
tmne  eliq>hants,  thfofring  aopee  round  the  neck  sad  feet  of 
the  irihlaninial,  and  then  beirtiogluHi^intoeidbgeelM  The 
uiea  to  adiich  this  noble  anilnal  ie  i^lied  in  Ceylonare^ 
aa  eleewh^re,.iaawnev«iUa  JB^sidee  oarrying  ail  oMta  of 
bimdeu  in  peaoeand  mer,  ifa^  are  emj^oyed  injibinaing 
phmtntione,  or  clearing  aaay  fereeto,  lAuin  AOfHo  hj 
paUingiq>'tbe'treeiiMlh  th^trmdc^  withaa  great  iMi^ 
hey  aft  a  man  pnllft  np  etocke  of  cabbage.  The  llefghbour- 
hood  of  Matmna,  in  the  eouthem  part  of  the  tflfaaid,  ie  the 
piaee  whore  thoee  are  oKeiy  eaught  that  are  intended  Ibr 
exportation.  The  hunts  take  place  onoe  in  three  or  fanr 
years.  The  Indian  huihlo  is  aJbo  ItMnd  in  a  wild  state  in 
Ceyhm ;  eoed  when  timed,  en^doyed  in  fadmiv.  It  ie  a 
^iiinmit  aaand  from  the  buffalo  of  the  eoudi  «f  Rerope 
Bgypt;  being  inferior  in  eiee  and  statue  even  to  the 


BoMoci,  Bng^ish  ox,  and  the  horns  bending  back.    They  shew  llteir 

^^^^oenmmnity  of  nature  with  the  large  builhiocs  by  having 

'the  same  mstinct  to  loH  m  mmd,  and  remam  unmereea  in 


water  duiing  the-  heat  of  the  day.  In  the  wiM  state  they 
•fieroe,  and  mther  dangerous  to  meet  in  tnnrdiing.-  Ooa- 
man  dxen  of  ▼arioue  ecdours,  but  mostly  blaek,  with  a 
hump  on  the  shoulders,  are  reared  in  considerable  nrum* 
hers,  and  enqployed  in  labour.  Both  diese  and  buffidoes 
are  liable  to  very  destructive  epdemics.    Hogs  are  plenti- 

■*  Sec  Cordincr*s  Aeoount  of  Ceylon,  vol.  I.  p.  tl3— S47,  where  $h  aiii* 
mated  acoottm  of  en  elephant  hunt  is  given,  acoompanicd  by  a  plate  of  the 
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fill,  andmuobegtetibytke'DutDkaadPattiiguatt*    Sheep   BOOK 
aad goats ave mot oMive here, and Skwof  tbemape i^itd,  /^^^ 
though  they  thrill  very  wdH^  eqpeeiaUy  ahout  JaAiapa* 
tarn.     The  bovae  id  not  a  mtaTe  of  Oeykni)  and  the 
only  oDflg  IB  the  idand  are  a  fear  ivhidi  kave  been  anport^ 
fd  for  the  {deaeivre  of  the  European  infaabkaots.     Seme 
hare  been  faced  at  Jaffiaapntani)  and  the  flniaU  island  vf 
Ddit  They  wa:efit8t  inUKidueed  there  by  the  Portiigaese, 
who  called  the  islands  JMiaa  de  OanakB*     The  woads 
abound  with  deer,  of  which  a  beantiful  small  speeies,  not 
hunger  than  a  hare,  is  very  conukion.    Il  is  callcid  Ae 
aioooe  deer^  and  nearly  eerrei^ndi  with  the  Cenmt  gum^ 
msu  of  lannseus.    The  loyal  tiger  is  notibund  in  Oey^ 
km ;  but  a  smaller  species,  called  Chstaj  spotted  like  the 
leopard,  is  numerous.    M<wheys  swann  a^  thqrdo  in  it^ 
doatan,  and  among  others  the  white^bearded  and  the  bbek- 
beaopded  species.    The  musk  animal  call^  by  naturalisfes 
Mbschus  memmna^  aad  the  jaekal,  are  amm^  the  quadvit*^ 
peds  which  pei^e  the  island.    Its  biifds  form  a  more  iio-  Buds, 
merousdaas,  Domestic:fowl&»duQks,andgee8e,aveplicntiftd 
at  the  Buropean  settlemettts.    The'jui^le  fJEvwl,  which  re« 
sembles  the  pheasant,  is  in  gteat  abundianee.     Graen  pi^ 
geoDs  of  beautifiil  plnmi^ge,  and  ibnmn^  a  deliea^  fibr 
the  table ;  snipes,  green  pbrroqnets  in  oonsidemble  imwty, 
peacocks,  fly<4»tchexB,  tealor*birds,  kites,  vultures,  crows, 
and  numerous  others,  either  peculiar  to  the  tMpieal  te- 
gions,  or  more  or  less  idlied  to  species  familiar  in  Europe, 
abound.   Eq[»tUes  of  various  siaes,  from  the  most  minute  li«.  Rcptiick 
aurd  to  the  largest  alligator,  are  in  great  variety ,  and  among 
others  the  housfh4izard,  whieh  is  the  largest  animal  that 
can,  like  a  fly,  walk  in  an  inverted  situation,  a  mednndsni 
accomplished  bgr  a. muscular  power  in  the  webs  of  the  fcet^ 
by  means  of  which  it  can  cling  to  ai^  surface  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  like  a  leech  fixing  on 
the  skin,  or  a  child  sucking  the  mother^s  ni]q[>le.     When  a 
lamp  is  hung  on  a  house  wall,  it  is  soon  surrounded  with  li- 
zards in  quest  of  files.  Snakes  of  difierent  sizes  and  species, 
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BOOK   abound  here  as*  in  Indastan ;  Andf  in  tbid  island  Dr.  Davy 
^^^^  hat  latelj  madd  '^kmseiatlBreBiiag'  experiihehfs'on  Ae  0|)erA- 
tjonof  their  re^peedm  poiions ^ '   Like  all  wfcfin  countHe^' 
Iniecta.      of  l«Jniiianttf^g^tation,'it  flhfaniis  with  insects  in  ^ir^  direc- 
tion. That  srUmUe  pioduet-of  thir  ota^  of  the  aniihisd  creia- 
twoy  honey,  tt  aUndaot  in  feylmi)  and  is  commonly  used 
lor  fleafldnifag  and  pitactving  Ineat,  as  salt  is  used  in  other 
camrtries  K    Tbete  ate  many  kinds  of  ants ;  the  most  re- 
laarkable  are  the  destmctive  white  ant,  th^  great  red  ant, 
ivhich  hattds  its  nest  on  trees  by  contf  ecting  together  a  num-* 
h^  of  l^Ycs  nith  a  glutinotk?  cement ' ;   th'i^  common  red 
mati  windi  abounds  in  houses,  and  several  others,  red  and 
blafefc.    A  ciirknis  odrButage  ier  taken  of  the  combafive  in- 
iliiiolsaf  the.ants,  dlthb  ^ecies  of  which  are  enemies  tabne 
aaither^  so  thatonr  exolurively  occupes  any  particular 
hiiai&tl     The.white  ant,'  lyeing  the  smallest,  is  destroyed 
by  Itkered'aiit.    Thetbfore  it  is  a  common  practice  to  strew 
sagiuT'onifte  floors  of  houses  to  attract  the  larger  species, 
and  thus,  procure  %hir'  exfincdon  df  the  white  ant.    The 
grtiSshAppers  are  extremely  curidus ;  some  resembling  pieces 
of  stenr  awkwardly  joined  together  V  others  the  branches 
ofitiees;  while  ihe swings  of  otJti^i^  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  leanres-  of  trees^     The^  are  some  very  large 
spdfln ;  one  of  them,  which  has  legs  four  inches  long,  and 
the  body  covered  with  hair,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  its 
Ceykm       hite,  .faiiit  fortiumtdy  it  is  Tare.^-^One  of  the  most  trouble- 
^^^'        seme  aaimials  of  Ceylon  is  a  small '  leech,  which,  if  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  island,  has  no  where  else  attracted  so  much  atten. 
tioB,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  same  animal  which  is  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Maadeii  as  found  itf  Sumatra.    It  is  confined 
to  the  moist  parts  of.flie  island,  which  are  of  moderate  ele- 
valikHi,  and  visitedby -frequent  showers.     In  dry  weather 
It  retires  into  the  shade  of  bushes  and  jungle,  but'  during 

^  Df.  Bsvy^t  Aeeoiait  of  the  Imeiibr  otCefion,  (v  89,  90. 

^  Xexeia,  Hut.  Penk.  £.  I.  chap.  95. 

'  Vii]eiiiyn*s  Description  of  C^k»Q,  in  Du|ch,  p.  54. 
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rain,  it  abounds  over  every  part  of  the  mxHaae,  andCtttena  BOOS 
on  tl^.lega  and  feet  of  traveUers  in  such  enormoiia  mun-  ^^^^ 
bera,  and  with  sudi  peneveranoe,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  off.  The  only  preventive  is  to  have  the  limbs 
well  covered  with  boots  and  trowsers.  Smearing  them  with 
(mI,  especially  castor  oil,  or  the  juice  of  acrid  jdants,  sudi  as 
tobsu9oo^  answers  tokcably  well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  removed 
1^  the  frietion  and  minstuie  in  travelling;  but  in  geasnl 
it  is  not  a  permanent  defence.  This  leech  is  smaller  than  the 
medicinfll  species,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  extremely  mi-^ 
mate.  Its  colour  is  brown,  and  its  texture  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  transparent.  It  tiqpers  from  a  broad  flat  tail 
to  a  fine  pmnted  mouth,  and  can  stretch  itself  out  as  6a» 
as  A  thread,  so  as  to  pass  through  very  small  openings.  The 
bites,  if  properly  attended  to,  ar^  easily  healed,  but  if-  ae« 
glecied  they  occasion  a  great  loss  of  blood,  and  degenerate 
into  tedious  ulcers;  hence  some  have  pronounced  this  aai* 
mal  to  be  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  any  pth^  on  the. 
isljBid  *.-— The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  but  ge»  FUi. 
nerally  of  a  small  size.  The  common  fishes4)f  the  Indian- 
Ocean  are  found  on  the  shores.  Many  cowries  axe  got 
here,  which  passes  a  circulating  medium  of  low  value  m 
petty  traffic  through  the  whole  of  India. 

The  marine  animal  most  descrying  of  our  notice  p«iii 
ia  the  oyster  which  yields  the  pearl,  and  which  is  taken  ^'^"^' 
fas  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  valuable  article.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  productive  pearl  fisheries  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon^  off  the  Bay  of  Condatdiy, 
aliqut  twelve  miks  south  from  the  island  of  Manaar.  This 
bay  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed,  and 
all  the  persons  conisemed  in  it.  This  part  of  the  country 
18  aandy,  and  scarcely  inhabited  at  all  excepting  on  these 
occadoos.  But  durii^  the  pearl  fishery  it  branches  out 
into  a  populous  town,  with  many  streets  a  mile  long.  The 
moat  active  persons  in  erecting  the  huts  are  the  Mahometan 

"Db  JDsvy'f  Asofunt,  kct  p.  lOf.  I04. 
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BOOK  naUvefl  of  the  ialsacL  None  of  die  fiingdeae  an  cKven^ 
^^^^^'  vhii9b  fome  aMiibe  lo  the  tisoidity  of  <Uieir  chanctttr ;  but 
*"**'**'*  aumy  of  thend  resort  to  the  place  as  to  a  fieur,  particularly 
fidiemen  to  supply  the  nniUatudie  with  fish.  About  the 
Pcnl  9i|d  of  October,  in  the  year  preoeding  a  pearl  fishery^  du- 
^^^^'  ring  $>  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  an  tnrafninatifin  of 
the  banks  takes  jplaoe,  a  few  oysters  being  takoi  for  aspe- 
(kimen*  The  bwks  extend  over  a  space  thirty  miles  lon^, 
awl  twenty4bur  broad^  and  are  fourteen  in  number.  The 
largest  bed  is  ten  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth.  When 
the  fishery  is  determined  on,  advertisements  are  drculated 
loraU  eoQcemed  to  repair  to  the  plate  on  the  90th  of  the 
auooeeding  February,  when  the  boate  come  fvem  Jaffiia, 
BtamsseFsniy  Nagore^  Tutakoreen,  Travancore,  Kilkar- 
ry,  and  other  parts  cm  the  coast*  of  C!oromandeL  The 
banks  are  about  fifteen  miles,  (or  three  hours  sailings)  bam 
the  shore  of  Condatchy.  '  The  pearl  oysters  are  all  of  the 
same  species,  but  vary  in  their  quahties  according  lo  the 
nature  of  the.  ground  to  which  they  are  attached,  and.Jthe 
appearanoe  of  the  numerous  and  often  large  zoophytes 
which  adhere  to  the  outsides  of  thdr  shells.  Thdr  num-* 
her  on  the  banks  vanes  considerably,  l»ng  sometimes 
washed  away  by  the  current  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes 
buried  in  the  sand  dc^iosited  from  the  water.  The  pearls 
are  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  one  of  the  angles, 
at  the  hinge.  Each  generally  containsiseveral  pearls.  The 
fishery  is  rented  to  one  individual  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  paid  in  advance.  In  18M^  the 
renter  brought  with  him  a  large  family,  with  thirteen  pa- 
lanqujns,  to  each  of  which  thirteen  weli-diessed  beamra 
were  attached.  He  is  allowed  ifiO  boats  fishing  £ar  thirty 
days.  The  boatmen  and  th^  attendants,  to  the.mimbpr 
of  6000,  are  roused  a  little  before  midnight  with-immeoae 
.  bustle,  lutd,  after  their  ablutions  and  incantatinn^j  qel  saiL 
▲bout  half  past  six  in  the  morning  the  diving  begins..  A 
.  kind  of  open  scaffolding  is  projected  from  each  side  of  the 
boat,  from  which  the  diviiig  tackle  is  suspended ;  consisting 
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of  three  lionet  fifty-six  pounds  in  wviglit  cm  one  ride,  WAd  BOOK 
two  cm  the  other.  The  diving  etenehiiqpb]^  a  rape  end  id^J^^ 
knot^detoending  a  little  \ray  into  the  wsler«  Inthe  ro|)e  Just 
dxife  the  stone,  diere  is  idso  a  Strang- hiop,  to  rcettve,  like 
is  stirmp,  the  foot  of  the  diver.  The  latter  pots  one  tboi 
in  the  loop,  and  the  other  in  a  basket  fbrmed  of  a  boe^ 
and  netowork.  '  When  duly  prepared^  he  grasps  Ms  nos« 
trils  vrith  one  hand,  and  wlUl  the  other  gives  a  sudden 
pull  to  the  running  knot,  and  instantly  descends;  both  the 
mpe  of  the  stone  and  that  of  the  basket  follow  him.  The 
moment  he  readies  the  bottom  he  disengages  his  foot  from 
the  stone,  which  is  immediately  drawn  up,  to  be  ready  i» 
the  next  diver.  The  diver  at  the  bottom  thix>ws  himself 
on  his  £ice,  and  collects  every  thing  he  can  lay  hold  of  bi*., 
to  the  iMisket.  When  ready  to  ascend,  he  gives  *  j^k  to 
the  basket-rope,  and  is  speedily  hauled  up  by  the  persons 
m  the  boat;  usmg  in  the  mean  time  his  own  exertions  in 
woridng  up  by  the  rope,  he  arrives  at  the  surfiice  a  cottto^ 
deraUe  dme  beibre  the  basket  Re  swims  about^  or  t6* 
mains  at  rest,  laying  hold  of  an  oar  or  rope,  tffi  hii  turn 
comes  to  descend  again.  Some  of  the  divers  perfbrm  the 
Hf  in  one  minute;  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes, 
are  essoined  as  the  utmost  that  any  one  remains  under  w»* 
ter.  The  basket  is  often  so  heavy  as  to  require  more  than  one 
man  to  haul  it  up.  The  sharV-charmers  form  an  in&- 
pensable  part  of  the  establishment  AO  these  impostors 
bdong  to  one  fionOy.  The  natives  will  not  descend  witb^ 
)Mit  knowing  that  one  of  them  is  present  in  the  fleet  Two 
are  constantly  employed,  one  in  the  head  pilofs  boait,  and 
another  performing  ceremonies  on  shore.  Sharks  irt  dtuA 
seen  from  the  boats,  and  by  the  divers  while  in  the  water, 
but  im  accident  rtoely  occurs.  This  prejudice  operates  aa 
i  pR>tectioh  to  the  oyster  banks  from  plunder  at  other  times. 
Where  the  bed  is  ridi,  a  diver  often  pnts  upwards  of 
150  oysters  into  his  basicet  at  one  dip ;  when  they  are  timw 
ly  scattered  sometimes  n6  more  dian  five.  After  diving, 
a  smdl  quantity  of  blood  usuidLy  issues  from  the  nose  ssmL 

Hi 
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BOOK  weBy  Ulrliich  is  considered  as  a  faivoiurahle  symptam^  and 
^  th(By  perform  tlie  operation  with  greater  coinbrt  after  the 
bleeding  has  commenced.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  labour 
as  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  never  complain  <tf  £itigiie  unkas 
the  banks  are  poor  in  oysters.  Two  divers  are  attached 
to  each  stone,  and  go  down  alternately.  The  periodallot- 
ted  for  this  operation  continues  from  five  ,to  six  hours. 
Aboui  one  or  two  o^dock,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  seabreese, 
on  Bfigafl  ffvm  by  the  head  pilot,  the  fleet  sets  sail  lor 
the  shore,  soiid  arrives  about  four  or  five,  amidst  an  im« 
mense  concourse  of  people.  They  never  fish  on  Sundays, 
all  the  pilots,  and  many  divers,  bdng  Bomish  Christiaiia, 
and  the  day  of  rest  is  also  convenient  for  the  Hindoos. 
Each  diver  has  a  fourth  part  of  the  oysters  which  he  bringa 
up,  fidm  which,  however,  he  has  various  claims  to  aatasfy. 
He  sells  his  share  on  the  spot  to  the  numerous  adventurera 
who  resort  to  the  place.  In  a  successful  fishery,  each  man 
carries  home,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  forty  or  fifty  pag»> 
das.  A  boat  has  been  known  to  land  m  one  day  8S,000  oya* 
ters,  and  in  another  not  more  than  800.  Those  belonging 
to  the  renter  are  {Hied  up  in  inclosures  formed  by  pali*.* 
sadesi  and  the  opening  of  them  does  not  commence  tiU  the 
fishery'  is  considerably  advanced ;  adventurers  on  a  snudl 
scale  open  th^m  when  they  buy  them,  or  on  the  following 
morning.  By  some,  the  oysters  are  now  thrown  away« 
by  others  they  aii^  left  to  putrefy  for  the  purpose  of  ob<- 
taining  with  greater  portainty  the  remaining  pearls,  par- 
pcularly  tfaArae  of  a  small  nze.  Two  days  are  generally 
required  for  the  putrefaction.  Many  precautions  are  em- 
ployed to  prevoit  th^  secreting  of  pearls,  but  not  with 
complete  success.  When  t|if  pearls  are  separated  from  Ae 
putrid  flesh  of  the  oysters,  and  fropi  the  sand  along  with 
which  the  mass  has  been  a^^tated  ^i  boats  for  that  purpose, 
they  are  sorted  into  sises,  by  being  passed  through  neves  or 
saucers  full  of  round  holes,  those  with  the  largest  holea  be- 
ing first  used^  and  the  others  in  succession.  .  The  large 
psicB  are  examined ,  to  see  if  they  contain  any  blemishes. 
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They  me  then  drilled  with  greait  skill,  though  by  very  BOOK 
Tude  ud  nmple  tods.  Many  of  the  native  merdiants,  ^ 
ifho  resort  hither  fiMi  Madras  and  other  ports,  are  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  and  make  a  great  display  of  opidence  in 
thor  personal  ^ypeanmce,  their  retmue,  and  the  quanti^  * 
of  specie  wfaidi  accompanies  them.  Pearls  sell  at'  abigher 
priee  in  the  market  of  Condatchy  during  the  fishing  sea^ 
aon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.— «No  fishery  took  place 
between  the  years  1768  and  1796.  The  fishery  of  the 
latter  year  was  rented  by  some  natives  of  Jaffhapatam  at 
L.60^000  Sterling,  and  they  cleared  three  times  that  sum 
by  the  adventure.  In  1797,  the  net  proceeds  were 
L.144^000,  and  in  1798,  L.10e,OOO.  That  of  1799  only 
yielded  L.SO,000.  There  was  a  fishery  off  another  part 
of  the  coast,  Chikw,  in  1800,  which  yielded  L.15»000^ 
and  one  at  Aripo,  in  1806^  which  yielded  L.85,000.  The 
fishnies,  on  the  whole,  present  anamueing  seene,  from  die 
number  of  strange  charaeters,  defonned  persons,  jugglers^ 
dancers,  tumblers,  mechanics,  and  retailers,  who  resort  to 
the  jdaoe  from  the  remotest  parts  of  India. 


whole  iflbmd  is  but  thinly  inhabited^  and  this  isPopnktioar 
more  the  caae  with  the  Kandian  than  with  the  maritime 
pfDvinoes.  In  1814,  when  a  census  was  taken  of  the  old 
TTjigliftK  possessions,  the  population  amounted  to  476,0M 
soul%  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pcqiulation  of  the  whole 
iskuid  does  not  exoeed  800,000,  or  about  thirty^^ight  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  iidiabitmits  may  be  divided  into  the  abor^pnalDHftfeai 
raee,  and  naturalized  foreigners.  Ofthe  former,  who  are^*^** 
called  Sngalese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  exclusive- 
ly ooBsist.  The  greater  part  of  .the  naturalised  foreignem 
axe  Malabars  and  Moors.  The  Malabars  are  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  while  the  Moors  are 
seatleied  oTfec  all  the  maritime  districts.  The  Kandians  or 
Singalese  of  the  int«rior,and^ose  who  aife  mingled  with  the 
other  classes  in  the  low  country,  seem  to  be  of  one  stock,  and 
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lOOK   probably  exbiMled^  ihiw  haodMl  yettrtngo,  om uniibfil 

^^^^  chfunvHer.    But  bow  there  is  a  marlml  dumQcAioii  in  tlMtr 

language,  mmuMn,  ind  custoaia,  vaiying  indegiwae- 

eoniiQg  to  their  poxiimty  ^  the  European  aoitleaMMtei 

SiogBiflM    The  Kan^Kaim  therefore,  n«^  be  eaandeied  aa  the  Itviag 

''^'"'^''    mtanplee  of  the  ai¥skm  Mlbual  oharactv,  and  clwir  aiata 

of  pobikial  sulQeetioii  ipiU  now  piobaUy  opeimte  e  gradual 

eberatioa  i^  their  character*    Their  featurea  difer  very 

Uttle  from  tiheae  of  th^  Europeans.     Their  odbur  Tariet 

ftom  Kght  brown  to  black;  thoy  haye  abuoet  vmimmikyi 

haiel  eyea.      la  a  very  few  the  eyes  are  giey,  and  the 

bitr  red.    They  are  inferior  in  site  to  the  SuvopeattSy  but 

iatfer  Uian  the  lowland  Singalese.    They  are  of  a  stout 

make,  have  eapacioua  dieata,  but  are  more  lemarkaUe  for 

ilgiUty  and  flexibility  than  fbr  strength  of  limb;  and  ca* 

piMe  of  long  cciitinued  rather  than  great  exertioB.    Tb^ 

CtitM.       are  dirnded  into  castes,  hut  they  Imye  aot  the  ridi0a]oua 

prids  of  caste  which  prevails  in  India.     A  S&ngalcee  will 

Mt  refuse  to  eat  in  oompany  with  any  respeetaUeEuropean.^ 

The  leading  diyisiona  of  their  castes  are  four.     The  fitae 

two  are  the  royal  caste,  and  the  Brahminical,  which  oom~ 

prebend  a  very  saaaU  fHroportioa ;  the  other  two  are  the 

Wiessa,  and  tlie  Kshoodra;  the  foraier  of  uriioiH  oompatu 

hand  the  cultivators  and  the  shepherd&     The  Wiessa  ouk 

tftfators  are  h^^ier  than  the  shqdieids.    They  sofar  inter-^ 

Bsavry  AaX  a  man  of  the  higher  rank  may  takea  wife  fraas- 

the  oiher)  bvl  a  man  of  the  shq^erd  casta  isnot  allowed  lo^ 

take  one  from  the  class  of  cultivators.   To  this  cbas  be)eDg» 

the  Qnvage  race  called  Weddahs,  or  Badas,  who  inhabit  the 

sKtenaive^  fovesis  on  the  sauth-eastem  sicie  of  the  iaiaiid. 

l%eir  appeasaace  is  con^ktely  wild,  and  their  habits  dia> 

gustingi     Some  of  diem  live  in  viUages :  another  set  of 

them,  ^Ao  have  no  intoacoune  with  the  village  Weddahs,' 

beupg  hofth  feared  and  hated  by  them,  live  in  huts  made. 

of  the  hsak  of  trees,  and  eat  the  flesh  of .  wiU  awimah,  wada 

i|  little  laaiva  and  rools»     They  live,  in  pairs,.onl^ 
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mmtUj  Qfoiifidiog  in  grealer  numbcrn.  They  fleem  igno-  BOOK 
rant  of  ail  soomI  uurtiunioiis*  It  appears .  that  th^  do  ^^^*' 
not  diilangiMsh  one  «soCber  by  proper  namea ;  and  their 
arts  oaiuiat  of  the  ttaking  of  bows  find  wntowt^ 
rude  ooids  firoiD  tough  vegetable  fibres,  sctatdnng  the 
grouad,  and  sowing  a  few  seeds^  They  do  not  ooimt  be*, 
yond  five.  They  bdieve  in  demons,  and  offer  them  ho* 
m^ge,  without  ent^rtaiiting  any  i  notion  of  a  beneBceitt 
Dttty«  Dr.  Davy,  who  witnessed  one  of  their  soenes  of 
amusement,  which  seemed  to  be  their  nearest  approach  to 
dancing  and  singings  says  that  they  began  by  jumpii^ 
about  with  th^  feel  together.  As  they  became  wann^ 
tli^  hands  wete  emf^yed  in  patting  their  faellses :  he* 
coming  more  animated,  they  clapped  their  hands  as  they 
jUB^edy  and  oodded  thor  heads^  throwing  their  long  en* 
tangled  l^eks  ffora  behkad,  over  their  hoes.  They  gene- 
rsiiy  acknowledge  some.  Sin|pJese  of  rank  of  the  adjoiiv- 
iag  country  ibr  their  eluefs,  and  these  now  and  then  uapd 
to  eall  them  togeth^  to  renew  theiar  acquamtance  and  ra* 
tain  their  influ^nce^  Dr.  Davy  mentiens  as  belon^g  to 
the  Goewansi  easle,  or  that  of  eultivatoi^Sy  a  sort  of  Singa*> 
Isae.  Chnsttans^  who  have  be^i  lately  discovered  in  the  in- 
ttrioc,  vifiB.  at  Wayaootti  in  Matel^,  and  at  Galgomua 
in  the  seven  Korles,  about  300  in  each  village,  who  wor- 
ship the  Virgin  Mary,  bow  beforeA  crucifix,  believe  in 
a  puigatiMpy,  and  baptise,  marry,  and  bury  according  to 
the  cites  of  the  church  of  Borne. .  Their  only  mmister  ii 
a  man  who*  cannot  read,  and  can  only  repeat  a  few  pray- 
ess.  They  aie  said  to  visit  docasionally  the  temples  of 
Buddha.  These  must  be  descendants  of  the  num«foufl( 
converts  made  by  the  Portuguese,  while  they  were  mas^ 
ters  of  the  interior.  A  few  years  iigo^  they,  for  the  first 
time^  received  from  an  English  clergyman  a  c^y  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  fourth,. or  lowest  caste,  is  called 
Kshebdra  or  Sudra,  and  is  subdivided  into  numerottsclasses, 
at  the  head'  of  whmn  the  Moormen  or  Mahometans  are 
plac^.  These  are  a  stout,  active,  shrewd,  enterprising  race. 
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BOOK  vod  monopoluBe  the  tvade  of  llie  country.  In  app^iwaiioe 
^^^^  and  manners  they  hardly  differ  teom  the  SmgtleK.  Some 
have  land^  and  were  oUiged.  to  appear  when  required^ 
with  thi^  bulkwkfl^  to  carry  the  king^s  ike  to  the  stove. 
These  is  a  class  of  toddy  ikaweni,  but  thrir  *  number  is 
smail^  as  the  religion  of  the  country  proscribes  ihe  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  There  is  a  dass  of  arliaaiis  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metals,  who  were  all  obliged  to  work  for  the 
king  without  compensation,  except. the  carpoiters  and 
sculptors,  who,  wImi  emjrfoyed,  were  allowed  provisions, 
because  the  materials  in  which  they  wrought  aibrdcd  no 
opportunity  for  purlmning.  There  is  a  class  of  potters^ 
who  are  numerous,  and  mudb  employed :  ibr  after  any 
fiaast,  at  which  people  of  different  castes  have  been.enter^ 
tained,  the  earthen  vessels  are  aU  broken,  lest  any  person 
should  undergo  die  disgrace  «f  afterwards  drinkmg  out  of 
vessels  which  have  touched  the  lips  <kf  an  inferior  The 
caste  of  barbers  is.  little  employed,  as  each  man  shaves 
himself,  but  they  have  a  ridiculous  religious  oeremmiy  to 
perform,  the  shaving  of  Buddha ;  the  barber  merely  makes 
the  appropriate  motions  with  a  racor,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  image,  which  is  all  the  time  bdind  a  cur- 
tain, while. a  priest  holds  up  a  looking  glass  before  it 
This  duty  they  perform  as  a  conditbn  Ibr  holding  the 
lapd.  on  which  they  live.  There  is  a  caste  of  washermen' 
for  furnishing  white  cloths  to  spread  on  the  ground,  line 
rooms,  and  cover  chairs.  The  others,  of  whom  as  many 
as  twenty-one  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Davy,  are  aU 
in  like  manner  distinguished  by  the  duties  they  had  to 
perfiHrm  to  royalty,  in  consideration  of  the  lands  which 
they  held. 
Outettit.  Beneath  all  these,  there  used  to  be  two  sets  of  ouftcasts^ 
one  of  them  called  Gattaroo,  which  consisted  of  persona  deu 
graded,  and  cast  out  of  society  by  the  king,  Ibr  infamous 
conduct ;  the  dreaded  sentence  bebg,  <<Let  the  ofender  be 
exempted  from  paying  taxes,  and  performing  services,  and 
be  considered  a  Gattaroo."" .  The  other  was  called  Rhodees, 
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vhoMMckideiidedfirampenanscnrtotttbffl^^  BOOK 

ing'beef  after  it  wm  prohibited.  They  ave  not  allowed  to  ^^^^ 
life  in  homet  built  in  the  uanal.wAy^  bat  only  in  sheds 
open  cm  one  side.  They  are  ofafigad  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
ortombiick,  whenapenon  of  Inghsr  easle  meets  them 
on  die  loadi  Yet  the  iihodees  are  axobust  raee^  and 
their  wwoen  pirtieolariy  haodaome;  These  are  less  shun- 
ned  than  the  men.  They  raadde  about  the  country,  triU 
ing  fortunes. 

The  guwrnment  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy  in  th^The  Ku- 
tBtarior,  lately  .diolishedi  was  a  regular  and  somewhat  ^^*^ 
liflttted  monarchy  ;  it  was  aooompanied,  in  some  degree, 
vith  that  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and 
Us  ministers,  winch  chsracterises  the.natiTe  goreniments 
flf  the  Bndmunical  nations  of  indostan^  in  which  a  trans* 
faenee  i^^ret  to  the  harsh  nde  of  the  Mahometans 
brought  with  it  some  adrantages  to  the  people.  Thesud* 
cession  was  hereditary,  but  conditions  were  imposed  on 
the  so^«reiga  on  his  uecsiving  the  tegti  dignity ;  and 
when  cogent  reasona  appeared,  the  suoeession  was  liable  to 
be  modified  without  tumult  or  bloodshed.  The.  atrocious 
diaraeter  of  the  last  king  was  rather  a  glaring  excepiti<Hi^ 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  usual  duuraeter  of  the  sove- 
reigDs.  It  was  necessary  that  the  queen  should  be  of  the 
Soote  Raja-wansi.  Queens  were  therefore  procured  from 
the  continent  of  India^  generally  from  the  state  of  Madura. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  long,  complicated,  and  eiten- 
me,  but  attended  with  an  extraordinary  festivi^  and  re- 
hoatiim  of  court  discipline.  The  Kandians  have  four 
great  annual  festivals ;  one  at  the  new  year,  which  is  in 
April;  a  second  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  the  gods ;  a 
tUid  called  the  feast  of  the  fortunate  hour,  celebrated  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  last  in  honour  of 
the  completion  of  harvest,  and  called  the  feast  of  new  rice. 
The  manner  in  which  these  festivals  are  conducted  is  cre- 
ditable and  decorous,  without  riot  or  disturbance,  and,  as 
onlookers  have  testified,  without  any  instances  of  drunken- 
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BOaH   nesft^.     T&e  pufalie  eKhibitioiis  ne  quiie  fine  final  the 
^^^^^   indeeaney  and  Ucentiousness  whieb  cluuacteruBe  thote  on 
the  continent  of  Indift,  hanig  nothing  to  «bock  the  fed* 
ingt  of  the  mott  modett  and  refined. 

Laws.  The  code  of  kpdation  seems  to  h«re  odaoated  of  a  sort 

of  eoQUBipn  law  verj  well  adapted  to  tbe  social  state  of 
the  people.  They  bad  not  the  code  of  Menu,  hot  only 
a  lew  of  its  precepts  scatterad  through. dbeir  books  of  re*- 
ligion.  When  an  instance  of  suicide  occurred^  or  when 
the  perpetrator  of  a. murder  could  not  be  diseovesed^.alhie 
wafr  inflicted  on  the  yilbigey  unless  the  aame  had  occonoed 
in  the  jungle,  or  at  adistanoe  from  tbe  TiUage.  No  aagis. 
tmte  or  judges  except  the  king^  had.  the  power  of  passnig 
senteooeof  deatL  Ndther  suicide  nor  miirdenisecmtabe 
coasmoii..  An  elderly  man,  when  qnestinned  on  the  point, 
could  notrecolleetofhaviagheardof  more  thanfiTetnstanees. 
A  sort  of  ordeal  was  sonKtknes  employed.  When  two  per* 
sons  took  cootrary  oatbs^  caliiag  down  the  TeBgeence  of 
heaven  da  the  perjured,  the  party  who  afkerwavds  first 
sustained  any  persomd  or  domestic  cafaaaity  was  oonelud-^ 
ed  tb  be  the  perjurer.  Plunging  the  hand  in  boiling  oil 
was  also  practised^  but  disapproved  of  by  the  intelligent. 
'  Tbe  hstrdest  kws  were  those  against  insohen^,.  Tbe 
debtor  was  doomed  to  skreiy,  ahmg  widi  bis*  lomily,  till 
his  debt  was  paid,,  without  any  regard  to  distinction  of 
ca^te.  The  daves,  howevex,  are  Idndiy  used ;  their  whole 
number  in  the  interior  i^^  supposed  to  amount  to  SOOOL 
Regular  usury  waa  not  allowed^  but  on  agrsement  was 
sometknes  made  thsA  the  sum  borrowed  riiould.be.setnnu 
ed  augmented  by  one-half,  at  whaterar  fiature  timft  it  was 
repaid.  The  Moors  take  twenty  per  oesit.  of  annual  inte^ 
rest.  The  land  was  the  property  of  the  Idag,  but  held  by 
the  possessor  on  easy  terms^  and  sometimes^  when  a{qpto« 
priated  to  a  temple^  exempt  from  rent  or  civil  service. 

Kriigion.        The  people  profess  the  religion  of  BudiUia,  wUch  has.  by 

"  Dr.  DAvy*c  Aecount  of  the  Interior  of  Gtylon,  p.  1 77. 
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tome  beeiv^^Ued  atheistical,  because  it  tXLoms  of  ao  Crea*-  BOOlt: 
tcnr  enstiDg  before  tbe  univerae,  and  pays  worship  ooly  lo  XLIX, 
the  aouls  of  good  D^eis  who-  hate  auffsred  a  transmutiu 
tJoB  rBsembling  deificaUon.  In  oth^  pdoita  of  ^iew  we 
find  9»  mudh  faneifiil  detail  on  tliehisttyry  of  heaven,  earth, 
and  digtani  wcfflds,  and  as  nmoh  imagery  of  mipematural 
powers,  as  in  the  generality  of  eastern  syftteBK.  They  be» 
lieve  in  the  transrautatioin  of  men  iato  gods  and  demons, 
and  of  gods  into  animalcules.  Death  they  consider  as  a 
mere  change  of'  form.  These  changes  they  hold  to  b6 
infinite,  and  bounded  only  by  annihilation,  which  they 
esteem  the  aome  of  happiness.  The  universe  they  consi-.. 
der  as  eternal,  though  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration: 
The  learned  among  them  are  as  fkmiliar  with  the  details 
of  the  system  as  with  the  events  and  interests  of  theii* 
OTO  villages  or  families.  They  believe  in  beings  call^ 
ed  Brachmeas,  who  are  of  greater  purity  than  the 
gods.  These  vary  in  rank,  and  reside  in  different  do* 
partments  of  the  heavens.  They  have  infernal  re^ns, 
of  a  beat  varying  in' intensity  with  the  guilt  of  the  in- 
dividuals doomed  to  dwell  in  them.  The  term  Buddha 
is  considered  by  learned  etymologists  as  meaning  wisdom,' 
and  is  applied  to  persons  of  extraordinary  endowments 
and  destiny,  a  certain  number  of  whotfi  is  fated  to  ap* 
pear  in  eadi  grand  period  of  the  world.  One  of  these^ 
the  fourth  in  order,  is  the  present  object  of  adorati«in. 
This  being  bad  the  power  of  assuming  any  form,  and  of 
mnltiplying  himself  to  infinity.  He  now  exists  in  a  mys- 
terious abode  or  stale,  which  they  call  Niwan^.  The 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon  have  numerous  sacred  writings,  which 
ate  extremely  cA>8Cure,  and  are  reproached  for  that  quali*  « 
ty  even  by  the  Brahmins.  At  Kandy  there  are  two  regu^ 
lar  collies ;  and  the  religious  establishment  is  as  regular- 
ly organized  as  in  any  country  whatever.  The  priests  are 
dressed  in  yellow,  and  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  but  they 
are  permitted  to  rerign  their  office,  and  may  then  marry. 
Their  books  are  greatly  venerated.    ^They  are  not  touch-  - 
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HOOK   ed  without  a  preliminary  obeisance  :  a  person  will  not  sit 
..^._  down  where  a  book  is  present^  unless  it  is  in  a  higher  n- 


tuation  than  himself.  The  prie^*do  not  worship  the 
gods,  being  reckoned  thdr  superiors.  When  tbej  preach, 
they  invite  the  gods  to  be  of  their  audience,  lliey  are,  like 
Buddha,  entitled  to  be  worshipped ;  and  no  pefson,  not 
even  a  king,  must  sit  in  their  presence.  Thej  were  the  only 
persons  allowed  by  the  Kandian  government  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  often  wandered  over  the 
whole  island.  The  religion  of  Ceylon,  uniting  the  wor* 
•  ship  of  the  gods  with  that  of  Buddha,  and  under  tbe^ame 
names,  (such  as  Vishnu,)  which  are  used  by  the  Brafamini* 
cal  Hindoos,  shows  either  an  original  connection  or  an 
accidental  incorporation  of  the  two  systems.  They 
say  that  the  Brahminical  system  prevailed  before  Buddha 
appeared  to  revive  their  own  reUgion,  then  extinct,  which 
was  600  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
liicTAton.  xiie  Singalesie  language,  like  the  other  Indian  dialects, 
has  its  ori^  in  the  Sanscrit,  mixed  with  what  is  called  the 
Pali.  It  is,  however,  a  peculiar  language,  and  not,  as 
some  have  asserted,  the  same  with  the  Siamese.  It  has  also 
a  peculiar  written  character,  unknown  in  any  other  countiy  <». 
It  is  always  written  from  left  to  right  Among  this  peo- 
ple language  is  almost  the  only  subject  that  is  carefully 
studied.  There  are  various  dialects  appropriated  to  dif« 
ferent  castes  and  to  different  occasions.  Beading  and  wri- 
ting are  general  acquirements  among  the  men,  but  form 
no  part  of  female  education.  Their  books  are  written  od 
talipot  leaves,  which  are  duly  prqiared,  cut  to  a  uniform 
shape,  and  connected  together  into  books  by  a  string  pass* 
ing  through  holes  in  the  leaves.  They  are  fond  of  intri- 
cacies and  displays  of  art  in  language.  One  poem  is  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  because  it  ad- 
mits of  being  read  from  left  to  right,  up  and  down,  and 


*  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  Mr.  Coidiner*i  Deieriptioa  of  Ceylon^  tnL  I. 
p.  130. 
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Tgiious  othec  ways,  making  sense  in  each.  The  composi-  BOOK 
tions  which  approach  nearest  to  poetry  are  addresses  to  ^^^^" 
tbe  chiefs,  expressive  of  respect,  or  soliciting  them  for 
favours.  They  .have  seven  tunes  to  which  they  modulate 
these  compositions  in  the  recital.  Their  instruments  of 
music  are  of  rude  simplicity,  and  most  of  them  noisy,  con^^ 
asting  of  different  sorts  of  drums,  a  wind  instrument  re- 
aembli|ig  a  claricmet,  and  a  fiddle  of  two  strings  '•  Having 
no  numer^  characters  of  their  own,  they  use  the  Tamtd 
figtn^  which  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  currency  con- 
osts  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  coin.  All  the  last  qpnusts 
of  Indian  pagodas.  In  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  Aria, 
they  are  £ur ^behind.  .They  are  extremely  fond  of  laquer 
{Hunting,  wluch  they  perform  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
taste,  producing  a  pretty  and  brilliant  effect  In  sta*» 
tuary,  as  applied  to  the  fabricating  of  representatiops  of 
Buddha,  they  have  acquired  excellence  by  practice.  Such 
repiesentationA  are  in  request  in  every  temple.  They  have 
the  art  of  casting  small  figures  very  neatly  ; .  and  there  are 
good  specimens  of  large  ones  in  the  temples.  Their  archi- 
tecture is  chiefly  displayed  in  thdur  temples.  Their  dwell- 
ing houses  have  a  simplicity  suited  to  a  climate  which  re- 
quires.np  bouses  excepting  as  shelter  from  rain,  and  a 
shade  f|om  a  scorching  sun.  The  floors  of  their  houses 
are  of  day,  .plastered  with  cow-dung,  an  article  conducive 
to  deapliness  and  to  the  keeping  down  of  insects.  The 
houses  of  the  chiefs  are  in  the  form  of  square  courts  built 
of  mjiid,.  roofed  with  tile.  This  last  circumstance  server 
to  distinguish. them  from  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  who 
are  aOowed  nothing  but  thatch  4.— They  work  in  gold  and 
silver  .with  comnderable.  ingenuity  and  taste,  although  their 
tods  and  apparatus  are  all  portable,.and  characterized  by 
a  simplicity  unknown  in  Europe.     Their  pottery  is  coarse 


'  Thqr  are  miunentcd  and  Sgured  by  Dr.  Davy  at  jk  240,  241. 
^  See  tome  repfctcntationi  of  the  temples  and  hotiacs  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Davy* 
p.  157,  258,  S59. 
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^K>K  and  ungUzed,  but  perfectly  veil  adapud  for  its  appro* 
^^^^^  priate  uses.  The  only  weaving  is  of  tke  ooarse  strong 
i:otton  doth  which  is  worn  by  tke  cokamon  people.  Agri- 
culture is  very  much  respected  by  them.  No  manme  is 
used,  which  is  a  great  drawback  from  the  produetiwneas 
of  their  labours.  The  land,  when  exhausted,  is  aHovei 
to  overrun  with  weeds  and  jungle,  which  k  soon  does,  and 
Ithis  b  afterwards  cut  down  and  burned  on  the  soil,  to  qua* 
lify  it  for  bearing  useful  ciops.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  remarkably  simple'. 
JDomcfHe  The  Singakse  of  the  interior  are  rarely  eoUeotod  in 
large  villages.  The  only  group  xsi  this  kind  seems  to  be 
Kaady,  the  capital  of  the  oountry.  They  liv«  either  in 
very  small  villages,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  or  in  detach* 
ed  habitations*  These  are  usually  in  h>w  sheltered  situa- 
tions, near  their  rice  iields,  as  they  have  a  partictdar  aver- 
non  to  wind.  The  men  are  enga^d  in  the  nKve  laborioas 
occupations  of  ploughing  and  banking,  the  wobsso  m 
weeding  and  reaping*  Their  gnun  is  giound  at  hom6  in 
hand  mills.  The  Singalese  rise  at  dawn,  and  go  lo  bed 
about  nine  or  ten  at  night  They  sleep  on  mats^  general* 
ly  with  a  fire  in  their  room*  Cakes  of  cow^ung  oonstitiite 
their  ordinary  fuel.  Theii^  principal  meal  is  at  noon,  aad 
consists  of  rice  and  curry.  Though  not  prohilnted  firam 
the  use  of  beef  by  their  reli^n,  they  abstain  fimn  it  be* 
cause  it  was  forbidden  by  one  of  their  kings ;  another  in* 
stance  in  which  Brahminieal  ideas  and  customs  have  be* 
come  intermingled  with  their  original  eode  of -faith  and 
practice.  Though  unacquainted  with  what  wa  denomi* 
nate  conviviality,  they  are  a  social  people,  food  of  ccmver* 
sation  and  mutual  visits.  The  men  and  women  fom  se- 
parate circles,  and  are  never  seen  mixed  in  society*  They 
are  courteous  and  ceremonious,  but,  like  other  Asiatirf , 
unacquainted  with  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  gal- 
lantry.     Matrimonial  alliances  are  fixed  by  the  parents 


'  S«e  Dr^  D«vy*s  wood  mts,  iM.  p.  273,.it 
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aiooe.       CoBCufaum^   and    pdyg^uny    are  contrary  to   book 
their  religion,  but  are  both  indulged,  particuhrly  polyga-  >SX1X. 
mj ;   and  here,  as  in  Thibet,  a  plurality  of  husbands  is 
ittiidi  waate  oommon  than  of  wives.     This  practice  pre- 
▼ails.  amcMig  all  castes  and  ranks,  and  the  joint  husbands 
are  alwaya^bmtheia.     Matrimonial  infidelity  is  not  uncom- 
moDy  and  easily  fofgiveni  unless  when  aggravated  by  a  low 
attachment  on  the  part  of  die  female.     But  the  manners 
«f :  dbe  people  fare  by  no  means  marked  by  extreme  licenti- 
ousness.    They  have  their  own  notions  of  propriety  and 
deoeney,  which  no  one^s  inclinations  allow  him  to  violate. 
Is  the  Illation  of  parents  and  children  they  appear  parti- 
cularly amiable.     A  woman  has  seldohi  more*  than  four 
dnldien,  a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the 
period  of  suckling  being  so  long  protracted,  which  it  often 
is  to  four  or  five  years.     The  children  are  namied  when 
they  are  able  to  eat  rice,  the  nam^  then  given  being  called 
^  the  rioe  name.^      Their  family  attadunents  are  strong. 
During  the  late  rebellion,  instances  occurred  of  fathers 
giving  themselves  up  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  their  fami- 
lies were  taken.  Children  are  never  exposed,  except  in  some 
nt  the  wildest  otuations,  and  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
rity.    They  do  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  turn  their  sick 
relations  out  of  doors  to  die  in  the  fields ;  though,  in  or- 
der to  save  their  houses  from  pollntion,  they  sometimes 
remove  them  to  an  adjoining  shade  to  breathe  their  last. 
The  care  which  diey  take  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is 
wy  great,  many  ceremonious  attentions  being  bestowed 
prepaMtory  to  the  ceremony  of  burning.  Low  caste  people 
not  beisg  allowed  to  bum  their  dead,  bury  them  with  lit- 
tle ceremony,  with  the  head  to  the  west.     In  qvilization  Q^nenii 
diia  people  it  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Hindoos.     In  in-  duoieter. 
teOeetuid  acquirements  they  resemble  the  state  of  Euro- 
peans in  die  dark  ages.      They  are  attentive  to  natural 
etigeets,  and  acquainted  with  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  minutest  plant  that  grows  within  their  district     In 
courtesy  they  are  ^qual  to  any  nation ;  in  character  they 
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£00K    farther  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religioii)  (>ftrcitetiba1y 
^^^^    by  disseminating  translations  of  th6  Sbriptui^s^  as  the  «ttii*. 


dard  of  Christianity. 
HUtoncU       The  historj^  of  Ceylon,  pi^viously  to'  thft  virftfi  paid  to 
it  by  distant  nations,  is,  lik^  that  of  oontinent«i  Indiit,  M- 
veloped  in  uncertiunty.     We  know  thftt  the  islbnd  wsb 
frequented  by  the  Arabians  and  PersiAnir  from  very  dis- 
tant timed,  but  these  have  not  recorded  any  pcrMculam 
which  elucidate  its  history.      The   Singalese  traditions 
are  destitute  of  Kistortcal  accuracy.     Their  first  king  thoy 
ihaintain  to  have  had  a  Ubn  for  his  fdther  \     lUmna  maires  m 
great  figure  in  their  legends,  htid  probably  was  a  reti  per« 
sonage  of  illustrious  emineifce,  by  whose  name  a  kingdcawn 
and  city  were  knowii.     Th6y  give  li  narrative  of  die  dif- 
ferent invasions  o^  the  isl^d  by  the  MAlaftwrs ;  of  their 
battles  with  the  natives ;  of  their  stf  ccesft  at  one  time  m  snb* 
jugiiting  the  whde  of  the  itfand,  with  th6  eicc^tioa  ei 
Magam  and  Rdona  hi  the  Magampattoo,  luid  of  tbeir  sub- 
tequent  expulsion  by  kiftg  Wijeydbahoo. 
Biieorery        The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon  iri  1506.     Tliey 
twi^f  **'"  ^^"'^^  *  settlement  about  1S20,  and  became  firmly  estii- 
•«  -  '-•      blished  here  m  l5S6.     It  was  in  their  hands  that  the  na- 
tives first  saw  fire  arms  employed.     By  taking  a  part  in 
the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fdmilies,  they  sometimes  had 
possession  of  Kandy.  The  natives,  after  havhig  Ioe^  suffered 
oppression  and  insult,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese.     For  this  serviee 
they  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  receive  all  the  mari- 
time provinces^  except  Batticaloe  and  Putlom.     The  Por- 
\Vho  wf»  tuguese  Were  expelled^  and  the  Dutch  established,  te  l€B8. 
^  ^        The  Kandians  had  now  a  succession  of  kings'  who  faav^ 
iSutA.       left  behind  them  different  characters^  some  fahving  re^ed 
-in  wisdom  and  peace,  others  tynmtiized  with  cruelty  over  a 
reluctant  and  a  rebellious  people.     The  retigioh  of  tfce 
country  having  been  heglected,  and  ia  a  giieat  meaailfe 
effaced  by  wars  and  ibtestiHe  tmubles,  Rajah  Singah '  (da- 
*ring  whose  reign  the  interesting  traveUet  Knox  was  dr- 

'  Dr.  Barf*i  Account,  p.  293. 
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iiuied  Sat  naay  years  a  praoner)  sent  to  Siasn,  ^th  tlie  BOOK 
anitaaoe  of  the  Dutch,  for  priests  in  order  to  operate  a    ^^^^' 
kbamataonu    The  kitig,  Rajadi  Rajah  Bingfaa,  who  eo- 
cposated  widi  the  Bntiflh  fai  1796,  to  expd  the  Dutdi 
fiua  dw  mnknne  provinces,  had  the   character  of  a 


Ydupttous  awl  indolent  man.     By  Uiis  foreign  affiance^^^ 
hft  obtainfld  do  aea  poit,  as  he  had  expeeted,  and  the  ^  the 
4nly  aJteratian  in  his  conditioa  was,  diat  he  got  a  more  ^  * 
fm&dEvl  nei^^bonr  in  the   maritune  provinces^      The 
£flgliah  afterwards  attempted  to  take  possession  of  X[an- 
d]r,  aod  irece  £pr  some  tine  in  possesaon  of  the  netro' 
folia,  when,  in  1808^  the  English  garnson  ivas  attacked, 
ampDweredy  and  treadterously  massacred.     A  ^^-cauiMor 
tcry  'wnc&ie  -wto  afienrards  carried  on  fer  two  years,  their  oocu- 
BetwMD  die  yean  1805  and  1815,  no  actite  hostiiitiesg;f^^. 
took  fdace,  but  the  eouit  and  kingdom  of  Kandy  weoe 
now  a  aeene  of  the  most  sanguniary  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  tyiaonical  soverdgn,  scarcriy  equalled 
in  lualDxy  £tir  jtb^  atrocity,  and  giving  rise  to  a  despe- 
.nte  lesistanoe  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.    The  king  erin- 
^cfd  a  jealousy  towards  his  mimster  Pilimi  Talawd,  and 
.inflieted  on  him  some  indignities.    A  rebdlion  was  in  con- 
.seqoence  raised,  and  foUoweid  by  the  beheading  and  im- 
paling of  some  cfaiels,  and  the  execution  of  the  minister  tn 
ISlSb     His  sncoessor  in  office  fell  under  the  dtsjdeasnre 
of  his  master  in  his  turn,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.    An  ex- 
eeudonofseventyrespectaUepcvsMis  followed.   The  wife, 
diildrcn,  and  near  relations  of  tiie  minister  were  executed. 
Hie  mother,  after  bring  forced  publicly  to  bray  the  head  of 
her  aona,  one  after  another,  in  a  moitar,  immediately  after 
they  wm«  aeperatedfrom  the  body,  WES  then,  along  with  her 
sistci^nJaw,  drowned  in  the  adjacent  taaft.   No  person  waa 
safe.     The  most  innocent,  and  even  the  highest  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  who  were  supposed  almost  inaccessible  to 
just  punishment  for  crimes,  were  sacrificed  to  the  whimsical 
auraaGiaas of  ttusburbarian.    Some  native menchants  be- 
km^ng  to   the  British  provinces  having  gone  into  l9ie 
Kandian  kingdom,  were  sent  back  cruelly  mutihrted.    The 
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BOOK    govenior,  Lieut-General  Broynmgg,  declared  war,  pn^- 

^^^'  secuted  the  contest  with  vigour^  and  the  king  was  secured 
in  a  house  to  which  he  had  gone  to  take  .shelter,  in  Ja- 
nuary, .181 5,  was  sent  to  Columbo,  aad  from  thence  to 
Veijore,  where  he  is  retained  in  confinement.  His  name 
is  Sree  Wikrime  Rajah  Singha.  The  country  submitted 
to  the  British  power,  under  the  condition  of  the  old  laws 
and  administration  of  the.  kingdom  being  maintained.  On- 
.  ly  1000  men  were  kept  in  the  interior,  and  confined  to  »few 
military  posts.  A  dissatisfaction,  however^  with  their  new 
masters  soon  sprung  up.  The  chiefs  conceived  lliat  they 
were  treated  with  no  respiect,  except  on  official  occauons,  the 
English  soldiershaving,  from  ignorance,  continually  ofiended 
.  .  them  by  neglect.  The  English  were  somewhat  disrespectful 
in  their  mode  of  entering  the  temples  and  of  addressing  the 

A  nbemoB.  priests.  A  rebellion  broke  out  under  a' native  pretender  to 
the  Kandian  throne,  in  October  1817.  The  war  was  carried 
on  by  the  operation  of  small  bodie8,.and  was  irregular  and 
severe,  and  the  retaliations  made  by  the  English  military 
were  often  exceedingly  inhuman,  as  in  such  a  situation 
it  was  not  practicable  to  maintain  a  strict  obedience  to  ge- 

Itt  mppres-  nerai  orders.  In  a  few  months  the  revolt  was  suppressed. 
Eandy  was  taken,  and  with' it  the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha, 
a  relic,  the  posi^essor  of  which  is  considered  by  the  people 
as  rightful  sovereign  of  their  country.  Simpler'  and  less 
oppressive  arrangements  were  now  formed  for  conducting 
the  government  and  apportioning  the  revenue,  which  are 
likely  to  prove  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  niatives.  It  is  an  island  which,  through- 
out the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  sea-shore,  possesses 
admirable  natural  advantages,  and,  under  an  enlightened 
and  generous  management,  might  be  rendered  one'  of  the 
.  most  flourishing  spots  in  tlie  world. 

^e^townif      ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  rapid  view  of  sdme  of  its  chief  Ip- 

aad  other     calities,    particularly  the    towns,    beginning   with   those 

^'^     along  the  sea-coi^st   which   have   been  longest   known. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  fort  and 
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town  of  JafPhapatam,  in  9  47  of  N.  Ut  and  SO*  9  BOOK 
of  E.  long.  The  fort  is  the  most  modern,  .the  best  ^^^ 
constructed,  and  handsomest  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mtuated  Jaffiiap*- 
on  a  piece  of  land  called  Jaffna,  which  is  sometimes  de*  ^''^ 
nonunated  an  island,  sometimes  a  peninsula.  It  seems  to  be 
ccmneeted  with  the  main  island  by  a  fordable  strait,  which 
is  peihaps  a  dry  isthmus  at  low  water.  Within  the  fort 
is  a  Dutch  church,  containing  a  tolerable  organ,  and  one 
of  die  most  respectable  places  of  Christian  worship  naw 
in  the  island.  There  are  also  a  house  ibr  the  command* 
ant,  buildings  for  the  public  offices,  and  houses  belonging 
to  Dutch  proprietors,  which  are  rented  to  the  British  offi* 
cers ;  a  street  of  barracks,  and  one  occupied  by  the  me- 
dianica  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  pettah, 
or  outer  town,  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  contains  seve- 
ral thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Europeans;  its  streets 
are  regularly  built  and  kept  dean,  and  the  chief  street 
finely  diaded  by  rows  of  large  trees  on  each  side.  Almost 
all  the  Dutch  families  which  formerly  resided  at  Tricoma; 
ke  have  removed  to  this  place,  which  is  recommended  by 
cheapness  and  agreeableness.  The  coxmtry  is  fruitful  ?  rtinrfsh 
an  air  of  business  prevails,  and  some  regular  trade  is  kept  boarbood. 
up  with  the  oppoate  coast  of  India.  Mr.  Cordiner  remark- 
ed, that  this  country  yielded  vegetable  produce  in  great  va- 
riety;  but  that  the  culture  of  the  common  English  potato 
had  not  succeeded  either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Ceylon.  The  surface  is  flat,  but  rich  iii  every  spot,  and 
in  high  cultivation  as  far  as  Point  Pedro,  the  northern 
extremity,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
town.  Here  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  is  frequently 
held,  and  the  governor  of  the  iriand  sometimes  comes  £rom 
Coliunbo  to  preside^.  Many  thefts  and  murders  occ\ur  in  PretBimft 
the  province.  A  common  form  of  robbery  is  to  cut  open 
the  flaps  of  meD*s  e^u*s  during  sleep,  and  carry  off  their 
-rings.     Yet  the  people  habitually  sleep  in  their  hpusef 

*  Coidiati'i  DMttiptioBt  toL  I.  p.  917. 
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MOOK  withoat  locking  tbeir  doors,  or  in  tjie  ppen  air  in  thetr 
J^}*^^  tnerandtts.  The  na^e  inhabiUnta  are  Mdlabar8»  one  hidf 
of  whom  actt  of  the  Btthsxumeal  rdi^pon,  the  other  eon« 
oats'  of  ChnatiEDSy  inth  a  very  Sew  Mdioinetaiia.  Agri* 
ealUtfe  beiiig  ia  a  flourialmig  state,  and  a  small  militey 
fbroe  beii^  sufficient  ta  keep  possession,  this  is  the  only 
provinoe  of  CSeylon  the  revenue  of  wUch  exceeds  its  ex^ 
peases  Tobacco  ia  cultivated  ia  large  quantities,  and  is  a 
standnig  article  of  commerce,  and  a  fruitful  sourorof  reve. 
nue.  The  timber  of  the  pahnym  tree^  which  is  used  for 
taltenin  the  building  of  faafoses,  and  dianque  shells  which 
are  much  used  as  omameitta  in  dress  among  the  Hindoas, 
are  the  other  piacquil  arUdes  of  oommeroe.  In  this  pnv 
iri^ce  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  thirty«two  Portuguese 
ciKBtcbes,  and  there  are  a  few  chapels  in  which  the  Roi- 
■lish  worship  is  still  celebrated.  In  tl^  netghbotxriioodof 
^he  town  there  are  some  hundrie  Hindoo  temples  of  recent 
eanstractioo^  built  since  nmyersal  tpleratioii  in  religion 
baa  been  re-estaUijdied;. 
Norih-wttC  Pioceeding  round  the  western  coast  we  traverse  a  oonii. 
try  which  is  completely  laid  under  water  in  the  rtaaj  adu 
son,  though  not  to  such  a  depth  a$  to  prevent  travelling, 
^Here  we  have  on  the  right  two  small  islands,  called  ^  the 
Two  Brodiers,^  then  another  large  pne  called  Manaar,  oxa- 
Arjpo  lA^  iaiiii^g  «  fiort.  A  little  farther  sooth  is  Aripo,  tbe  place 
^4*^7*  ^here  the  governor  fixes  hb  hea4  quarters  durii^  die 
pear^  fiahery.  Here  and  at  Condatcby  the  country  is 
bare,  Mdt  at  other  times  almost  desertedf 
PcDioMiU  Proceeding  farther  soods?  we  ooase  to  the  long  pfmiiistda 
ofcaipen.  ^(^^emeen,  lying  paraltel  to  dm  line  of  the  coast  tat 
about  sixty  miles^  ai¥l  comected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  wl 
its  soufh  end.  It  has  a  ^ort,  (without  gons^)  an  exodfetit 
wlHtff,  and  m  smaD  village  aidioiningy  contjuning  a  P6rto- 
guese  priest.  The  inMbitantj^  are  pretty  munenius^  aind 
eltpon  salted  fish  to  Columbo^  tot  which  they  bring  bari^ 
rice.  Tt^e  peninsula  is  low,  and  flat,  sandy^  and  c6vered 
witli  cocoa-i^ut  tree$.     The  coast  of  Ceylon^  at  this  place. 
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kilM  aeMons  begutifol  and  veprdant^  cuid  po^8e8ses  much  •book 
iuit«ral  fertility-     Elephants  and  other  wild  anunals,  birds  "^^^^^ 
4)f  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are 
«eai  bere.     Putlaoii  lying  opposite  to  the  peninsula,  is  one  PttUam. 
fil  ibfi  liuqge3t  and  most  cqmip^cial  native  villages  in  Cey- 
ioi^.    Her^  the  areca  nuts,  cardamoms,  black  pepper,  and 
jooSi^e  of  the  jl^^idian  provinces,  a,re  exchanged  for  the 
manu£icture8    of   Coromandel^    chiefly  by   Mahometan 
Jiieiystiants.     Oysters  .are  .gathered  aloqg  tbe  shore  a(  all 
times  in  great  npmbers^  and  l^he  sands  contain  many  beau- 
tiful sboUs.     The  cfiNi;ntry  is  periodically  inundated  by  the 
9ei(  to  a  distance  of  sieveral  miles  from  the  shore,  and  con- 
siderilhle  quantities  of  3alt  are  crystallized  by  the  heat  of 
the  «un,  and  colled^  by  the  natives. 

Abp^it  a  day^s  journey  south  from  this  is  Chilaw,  a  com-  ciiiUw. 
fortable  village,  lying  between  two  branches  of  a  large 
river.  A  pearl  fishery  is  occasionally  carried  on  here. 
At  this  part  of  our  progress  along  the  coast,  the 
inhabitants  b^gin  to  consist  of  Singalese  instead  of  Ma- 
labart.  Here  the  mountains  of  Eandy  come  in  sight. 
No  mountains  are  seen  between  Jaffnapatam  and  Chilaw. 
.N^)pi^  is  a  beautiful  village,  which  we  enter  by  pass-  Ntgubftbo. 
'^^g  idbrough  a  oocoa  nut  grove  with  a  shaded  avenue.  It 
eqn^fins  a  penl^igonal  fort.  Several  Dutch  families  live  ^ 
iait^iqpparently  happy,  but, reduced  in  their  circumstances 
bf  the  j)Qlitii:aI  yiciasitude^  of  the  country.  At  this  place 
ihe  cinnamon  plfmtations  eommence,  extending,  with  few 
int^n^uiplions,  ,a^eat  |P:ay  beyond  Columbo.  The  coun- 
tiy.is  ;well  cultivated,  and  the  people  wear  an  ^r  of  com- 
fort.  Thfi  finest  iruits  are  reared,  and  sell  at  very  low 
piices.  Frqm  this  to  Columbo  the  country  is  luxuriant, 
well  culliv^ited,  and  the  road  lined  with  excellent  houses, 
if]4icating  the  appipach  of  the  traveller  to  the  capital  of 
the  present  government. 

Columbo  lies  in  7'  of  N.  latitude.     The  fort  is  com-  City  or 
posed  of  seven  bastions  with  intervening  curtains.      I^xhefort!^ 
measures -a  mi,Ie.and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  is  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  ivith  water,  being  situated  on  a 
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^P^  projecting  piece  of  land  belongiiig  to  a  stripe  wfakfi 
'  •   '         lies  between  the    sea   and    a  laxge  *  treA  water   lake. 
Two-thirds  are  encompassed  by  the   sea,   die  other  is 
bounded  by  the  lake;  two  nanow  neeks  of  laad»  &Lt 
causeways,  connect  it  with  the  main  land  on  two  sidea. 
None  but  small  vessels  can  lie  dose  to  the  whaff.  tmd 
there  is  no  gooji  harbour  where  vessels  can  at  all  times 
ride  in  safety,    th^  interior  of  the  fort*  is  beaudful,  the 
struts  regular  and  shaded  with  trees.     The  houses  in  ge- 
neral have  only  one  story,  and  verandas  in  fhmt    The 
water  within  the  |6rt  is  brackish.    That  which  is  used  is 
brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.    Rich  and 
beautiful  views  are  obtained  from  an  excellent  walk  sur- 
*^  P^**-  rounding  the  rajnparts  of  the  fort.    The  pettah  is  situated 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  on  the  same 
piece  of  doubly  peninsulated  land.     It  is  larger  than  the 
town  within  the  fort.   The  streets  are  regular  and  clean.  It 
contains  an  orphan  asylun^  for  die  children  of  Europeans. 
The  boys  educate  in  i^  peiform  the  business  of  clerks  in 
the  various  offices  of  goverbment     It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  sto,  on  the  south  by  the  lake,  on  the  west  by 
the  esplanade  of  the  fort    On  die  east,  where  it  is  con- 
nected widi  the  main  land,  it  was  fonnerly  d^ended  by  a 
8ubuib»     fortified  wall.    Beyond  this,  many  straggling  streets  ex- 
tend for  seyeral  miles  into  the  country.     The  fort  is  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  Englirii,  the  pettah  by  Dutch  and  Porta- 
guese,  and  the  suburbs^  which  are  the  most  populous  of 
all,  by  native  Singalese.'    Columbo  contains  in  all  upwards 
of  50,000  inhabitants.    The  houses  of  the  Singal»e,  here^ 
^nd  indeed  over  all  die  udand,  are  much  more  ocmifart- 
able  dian  die  huts  pf  the  Hindoos  on  the  continent,  espe- 
cially  about  Madras.    Bathing  in  fredi  water  is  a  daily 
practice  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  Columbo,  who 
frequent  tbe  lakes  and  canals  in  large  companies.     Men, 
women,  and  children,  are  intermixed,  but  without  stripping 
themselves  naked.     They  stand  immersed  neariy  up  to 
the  shoulders,  and  from  a  pitcher  pour  water  over  their 
heads  continually  for  half  an  hour  or  longer.     A  dread  of 
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thadu  pcerenU  tbem  bqm,  hfiMag  m  the  sei^ — ^The  ]K)blC 
na^bcNfrhood  of  Columbo  cx>ntAiii8  a  great  variety  of  hiU  .  ^t^l3C, 
3ad  dali^  a»d  funiiflhefl  a  number  of  ddij^tfal  ride%  NdniAoar* 
flotfoely  equalled  any  where  else  within  so  soiiall  a  coinpaii^^^^ 
The  bee  ef  the  couutry  it  chie^y  ooverad  wi|h  Iveee. 
Much  constant  attention  is  lequii^  to  keep  kfky  spot  in 
the  state  of  a  cultivated  open  field.  Even  when  a  read  -is 
ff^noed^  shrubs  spring  up  upon  it  so  rapidly ,  that  if  .  it  be  ne> 
glected  for  two  months,  the  traces  of  it  can  harc|ly  be  dis* 
coyered.  Several  pleasant  rides,  from  three  to  eigh^itiijbs 
ioejctent,  are  formed,  leading  from  onegate  of  the  forty  trm^ 
vqning  the  intermediate  country,ap4  returning  by  the  other 
gst^ ;  along  these  many  pleasing  villas  have  been  erecledt 
sod  sometimes  light  and  elegant  bungaloes  of  wooden  piJU 
Isra^  roofed  with  cocoa  nut  leaves.  The  borders  of  the 
lake  are  finely  diversified,  and  it  affords  an  <q)portunity  for 
taking  pleasant  aquatic  excursions.  It  contains  a  laigs 
peninsula,  of  fertile  soil  and  varied  suiftoe,  originally  cqOii- 
nected  with  the  shore  at  the  side  ofrposite  the  fort,  and  at 
w  joined  to  the  fort  itself  by  an  artificial  causeway.  This 
peoe  of  land,  with  its  indented  borders^  thus  divides  the 
lake  into  two.  It  was  Ibrmerly  occupied  by  slaves  in  the 
aervice  of  the  Dutch  government.  The  «o^stra0lion  of  . 
the  fishing  boats  uaiedhere,  and  on  the  Cakny-ganga  niwp^ 
it  cuoous.  Each  consists  of  a  canoe  made  of  one  tnsa 
Moepad  out,  about  fifteen  feet  IcMiig,  wluch  is  too  light  toaU 
low  a  person  to  step  into  it  without  oversetting,  were  it  not 
for  a  small  parallel  log  of  wood,  with  pointed  ends,  floating 
alongnde  at  a  little  distance,  and  connected  with  the  canoe 
by  two  sets  of  elastic  poles.  This  is  called  an  outrigger. 
To  this  the  ropes  of  the  sail  extend,  by  which  it  is  loirc«» 
ed  m  an  instant  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus  describe  a 
nmilar  boat  as  used  in  their  time  in  the  same  seaa  Co- 
lumbo enjoys  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the 
world.  Those  who  remain  within  doors  during  the  heac 
of  the  day  find  it  agreeaUy  temperate.  Out  of  a  thousand 
British  soldiersi  it  often  happens  that  not  one  is  lost  in  two 


soon   monthfi.     Tlie  theriwmieter  fluctuates  about  9»  of  Fob* 
_        mheit>  acale,  beiag  eeldom  ra<xe  dMua  Beren  d^reeft  under 
or  above  it.     The  uiMilated  uluatiim  of  tiie  plaoe,  its  par* 
takflig  of  the  aalutafy  influence  of  both  monaooiu^  ^e  fire- 
qntncy  of  rofrorihiBg  ehowera,  the  laad  and  sea  breesea, 
aad  the  hHwlous  eoii,  preventing  the  etagnatioD  of  water, 
arecireuiiMtanoes  which  all  contiibttte  to  this  happy  ^eet. 
^yg^gf^oi       la  180C  a  supreme  court  of  judieaUire  wasestabliflhed  at 
Jvite       CdumbOf  oonaiiliBg  of  a  chSrf  justiee,  emd  one  puisne 
jnstiGe,  and  annexed  to  it  was  the  advocate  fiscal,  die  re- 
fiataar»  a  shettf  or  fiscal,  and  a  campeteot  number  of 
ekrks  and  oth«r  oflhsers.    Two  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had 
kamed  the  Ei^ah  language  jirere,  in  Mr.  Ckffdiner*^ 
time,  (1806)  the  only  persons  who  acted  as  advocates  and 
jnoctora.     There  are  Aitee  subordinale  courts  for  aetd- 
tng  Jess  important  causes,  civil  and  criminal..    The  nuaah 
her  of  causes  which  come  before  them  is  great,  the  peo- 
|de  being  tetsenely  Utigious,  aead  fond  of  hayii^  their 
Styk  of  Mvoomphunts  heard  and  investigated     Persons  in  the  anall 
*^^        circle  of  genteri  Engissh  society  at  Cdiumbo,  find  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  other  Eng- 
lish etotions  in  India ;  but  the  habits  of  that  nation,  midciiig 
4X>nviviality  a  necessary  ingvedient  in  all  ea^  social  inter- 
4>augse»  operate  as /a  canse  of  separation  fixnn  the  IKrtch  and 
.odier  Europeans^  except  on  public  occasions  of  is^pequent 
oeettfieoce,  when,  however,  they  show  suAcient  oordiaili^. 
jUmirki.    Mu(A  advantage  would  aeorue  to  the  English  nation,  and 
« those  With  whom  they  come  in  contact,  if  they  oould  more 
readi]^  surmoiiat  this  awkwardness,  and  resign  their  sla- 
vish attachment  to  partieukr  nrades  of  intersourse,  which 
are  often  too  expensiiw  to  adii^  of  a  due  extension  of  the 
bonds  of  sosiety.     The  instkution  of  literary  aad  seieBtific 
assocjatjflps,  such  as  the  Aw^ttic^nd  other  htemry  ascieties  in 
Cahmtta,  have  had  a  happy  eiFoct  in  bringing  together  indi- 
viduals who,  though  mutually  iJlied  by  a  community  itf  taste 
and  pttr8uit,wottld  otherwise  havebeen  unknowntooneaao- 
ther.    It  is  certainly  agreeable,  for  example,  to  find  -the  Da- 
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9ik  Mimmariei  and  otkeroriental  Ikemti  hcwn&og aaM-   AoaK 
d8t«d  whh  tke  tveU  iHEornwd  Eagbdi  at  Cakm        C^rka  ^^^^ 
irfhidsfin  anipbMdfiarphUo0opliiMl  investigate 
as  the  fomalion  of  economical  active  institiitions^  vUok 
Bight  aflRnd  agreedde  empk»]rment  Jar  pertMins  isusaeiBtei 
in  libend  punuita,  and  some  such  mi^t  undoubtedly  be 
found  anKmg  the  Dutch  and  other  inhabitaata  of  that  lafauidk 
The  qnrit  ni^t  $^  least  be  cherished.  .  The.  cultivation 
of  digest  and  cheap  pleasum  of  thisrkind  irould  give  a 
hsppinesB  and  a  digni^  to  the  society  of.  the  couhtij, 
wlndi  BMre  estcmporaneous  agreeabienessy  however  d^ 
dnUe  IB  its  own  places  never  can  impart. 

Proceeding  southward  fh>ai  Columboi  we  pass  Cakura,  Caituia. 
a  Tillage  pleasantly  sttiiated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  widi 
a  sBMdi  fortification,  and  inhabited  by  Singalese  and  sone 
deafiendants  of  the  Portngoese :— ^Also  Barbarecn,  a  ptaee 
floned  for  its  oysters ;  ••«4uid  afterwards  arrive  at  a  more  inu 
fNnrtaht  place,  Point  de  Oalle,  at  a  distance  of  sevai^*  poiot  dt 
«ght  miles  from  Columbo.  The  road  lies  akmg  a  low  ^'^^ 
tsndy  diore,  luxuriant  in  oocoa^ttut  trees.  At  Point  de 
4MIe  there  is  a  large  fort,  within  which  almost  all  the 
Enropeans  live.  There  are  very  few  large  houses  buHt 
without  It  Theiift  is  a  maaaiKstuie  of  ropes  fimm  the 
fibrous  rind  of  the  ooeoa  nut ;  these  are  called  eoiar  sopcs. 
<A  ooonderable  trade  is  earned  on  in  small  cndEL  i?he 
ftrt  is  on  a  loeky  promontory*  Its  woiks  are  exttnaive, 
bat  it  is  eonunaaded  by  other  eminences.  The  hadmur 
is  tolenble,  and  ranks  the  aeoond  in  the  island,  being 
commodioos  and  secure,  though  small,  and  aonewbat  di£- 
'ficult  ef  entnuiee.  It  is  commanded  by  the  fioet.  Pnom 
this  phice  dVB  pvoduetions  of  the  island  were  shaped  ibr 
Europe  by  the  Dutdi,  and  part  of  them  stiil  is.  The  dia- 
«tae  oslled  ele|riianiiasis,  because  die  legs  of  the  parent 
twM  BO  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  elephant,  prevails  facie 
among  the  natives.  It  has  not  been  known  to  attack  any 
Europeans,  excqpt  such  as  w^pe  in  extreme  poverty^  /.  « 

Beyond  this  in  the  fertile  province  of  Matura,  filled  with  Maturt. 
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TOOK   iMMitifiil  ieenes  tMembliiig  the  ptakn  of  Europotti  ges'tfe- 

Near  Belfigam,  in  this  pnmnoe,  is  a  GBn^^alese  tMiple 


Twipb  of  of  Buddha,  caUed  AgFaJtoddha-ganm,  with  aomeidois  and 
jnMgnniii'  hieoroglyphioal  paintings  Teprcscnting the histoty  of  thrir 
kings.  The  statues  of  Vishnu  and  Kra  are  conjoined 
with  that  of  Buddha.  The  architecture  is  peculiar  but 
dflganty  and  near  it  is  a  tomb  of  Buddha,  resembling  a 
bell  of  the  most  tasteful  finrm  \  Near  this  temple  is  a 
kige  statue  sculptund  out  of  the  aoKd  rook,  atad  known 
by  the  name  of  Crusta  Raja,  and  supposed  to  represent 
an  Indian  prince  who  subdued  this  part  of  the  idand. 
Bdgin.  Belligam  is  a  popuhms  fishing  Tillage.  The  right  of  fish- 
*y^  iog  is  let  by  the  go?emment  to  men  of  property.  This 
is  the  case  along  the  "whoie  coast  of  the  island.  Hence 
fish  are  expenme,  and  the  fishermen  are  not  allowed  to 
supply  vessels  as  they  pass,  lest  they  should  misrepresent 
V»  the  renter  the  quantity  of  fish  whidi  they  have  caught, 
of  whkh  he  is  entitled  to  one-third.  Each  of  the  viHi^es 
akmg  this  coast  contains  a  Christian  sdbooL  Farther- on  is 
die  little  town  of  Matura,  on  the  NeeLganga  river,  to' 
which  a  small  fort  is  attadied.  It  coiMains  several  com* 
Inrtable  housss  bdonging  to  families  of  Dutdi  extraction. 
Dwdn.  Three  miles  to  thejeast  is  Dondrsrhead^  the  southernmost 
^^'^  point  of  the  island,  wUdi  seemed  to  Mr.  Cordiner  to  be-a 
low  stripe  of  land  covered  with  cocoa  trees,  but  a  mile  to 
the  east  there  is  a  higher  and  more  mggsd  promontofy. 
Just  at  the  extcemity  of  Dondra  are  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  a  Hindoo  temple,  probaUy  once  the  moirt  magm* 
ficent  structure  in  the  island.  They  consist  cUefly  of  a 
long  avenue  of  800  stone  pillars,  the  stone  frame  of  a  door 
carved  with  stem  looking  heads  and  botders  of  Miage, 
and  the  shattered  relics  of  several  images.  Close  to  tba 
iaa  temple  of  Buddha.  There  is  also  a  mud-birilt  sanp- 
tuary  dedicated  to  Vishmi,  divided  mtoseyeral  apai^nents^ 
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b«i^MUiMlwithc«Uoo^Qiiwhk^«repriiiled%iumofao^  BOOS 
mngUHMwy  4gitie».  It  contmift  a  ttoiie  image  of  Gaaega,  ^^^^^ 
baTipg  the. head  of  an  ekphant  on  the  body  of  a  man. 
Hare  the  iSingalwr  oome  to  be  sworn  when  sbont  to  give 
legal  evidence*  A  law  miles  inland  from  Dondnuhead  is 
the. stupendous  mountain  of*  stone  called  by  the  Singalese 
MidgsCTelennfly  and.by  the  Dutch  Adam^s  Brecht,  being  Mvi^mm* 
one  entize  rock  of  a  cubical  foim,  800  leethig^.  A  wumU^**^  '"^^ 
iqgfljghtof  546  steps  leads  tathe  summit,  said  to  have  been 
fonned  IfiOO  yean  ago.  On  the  summit  is  a  beli- 
iha{«d  tomb  of  Buddha,  smilar  to  that  which  aooompa* 
niea  all  his  tem]^  in  the  isiaad.  From  idiis  situation  the 
view  is  zich  and  magnificent,  A  little  way  from  the  top 
there  is  a  remarkable  natural  ioave,  wad  two  artificial'  ca» 
vemi^.  Sanaaag  gloomy  temples  of  BuddQu^  oontaintng 
many  statues,  and  hiero^yphieal  paintings.  At  the  foot 
of  the  roek  are  the  hoases  of  ten  priests.  The  province 
of  Matuia  is  very  populous ;  it  contains  many  temple, 
and  about  SOOO  pnests*  It  ia  well  ciihivafeed,  and  yields 
U  fonsiderablp  revenue ;  but  unhealthy,  and  vesy  fiidde  to 
cpidamio  fevers.  Agricultunisnowlikelytoflburiflhinit; 
as  it  is  relieved  irdm  the  distoun^cBMnt  which  its  Dutch 
auaters  threw  in  its. way  for  the  inke  of  creating  an  ex- 
doaive  market  for  the  rice  of  Batavia. 

After  we  have  passed  to  the  east  of  Ddndnuhead,  and  Teafiito. 
bigua  to  take  a  northeriy  direction  by  travdhag  along  the 
coasts  we  cmne  to  TengaUe,  an  old  Dutch  fortress  in  a 
diatrict  allolled  to  the  hunting  of  dephants.  Here  a  great 
many  ci  these  animals  are  caught  The  village  contains 
SOO  inhalntaBts,  chiefly  fishermen. 

Between  Tengalle  mid  Batticaloe,  the  country  is  inhos- 
pitable from  its  neglecSed  state  and  the  multitudes  of  fe- 
nxdotts  animals  which  it  contains,  so  that  the  traveller  of^ 
ten  peelers  a  coasting  voyage  to  a  land  journey  over  this 
interval.  The  wildest  part,  though  of  great  natural  fer« 
tili^,  ie  called  Mahagampattoe,  on  the  shores  <if  which  Maluigun. 
are  the  salt  bays  of  Magam,  by  which  the  Kandians  were  ^^^^ 
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lOOK  ahrays  tupped  frith  salt  wliile  at  mar  with  the  auiMrs 
J^^^a£  tint  nmnAum  AibektB.    It  aevtr  mm  ia  iht  ftmm ^ 
the  kller  to  prevent  them  itaak  supplyittg  ifaanseime  M 
thjephMe*    The  flD^^cneaadmaiie  grow  herewith  ton* 
eoiflUBOD  luxuriaaee^  but  eultrretioB  eannoi  be  owBiied  on 
Cw  went  oJF  pfoteetKm  ften  the  diniwdeiiMM  of  wikl 
beeett.    Agricultnie  in  due  qusrter  would  aleo  eteoil  ia 
aeed  of  tanke  to  eflmd  a  due  sappiy  oC  water,  ae  the  «li- 
awift^  ie  miK^  norei  hakim  to  proteaeted  droughts  ihun  on 
the  western  shore.    Some  tanks  had  been  fimaerly  aoain* 
tamed  here,  butmlfr.  Conhner^^  tune  thejr  had,  theuo^ 
the  selfidmBBs  of  some  indiTiduah^  and  the  supineneas  a£ 
others,  gene  to  decajr.    There  aro  several  asarks  of .  for- 
aser  oulttvalian,  sona  ianll  vflkges  at  great  matnsl  dis» 
laneesy  and  soine  traces  of  old  reUgmis  monunnnts. 
fifttikitai  :  Batdcakie,ontheeastiideoftheisland»lipsmnehmo«ta 
4he  north  than  Columfao  on  the  west,  bemg  needy  in  the  la- 
tifude  of  Cfaikw.  The£aitiaonanudandofthesamnname» 
ahrse  miias  andahalf  incucwDBferraoe^  oQUtauiedinmi  hd^ 
oftheeea.    There  is  a  aandl  vittage,  all  the  udmUtanta  of 
nehich  qpeek  the  Malabaric  language,  and  chiaAy  oonaiat  flf 
jHjndoos  and  Mahnawtansj  senw  Boaaash  Portngusae^  anda 
««er  J  few  ProlestaatL    Uliere  are  spfcral  ishania  ndjapent. 
The  country  is  flat,  bitt  the  ground  grndurily  ^pas  tawands 
the  interior  till  it  tcrannates  in  fai|^  monntain^  sawpgwhich 
ja  a  rocky  enihience  of  a  cubical  fimn,  on  die  tap  of  whiflfa  is 
A  pakee  belonging  to  the  ki^g  of  Sandy.  Batricaloe  ia^sr- 
fisened  by  ^ty  aepoys,  and  fifteen  gun  Lasoam.     The 
taurounding  ceuatry  iaoneof  thechaapesl  aofl  niaat  fcctife 
intheisland.   Fish  are  in  great  plenty.   The  natim  inhabi- 
tants are  described  as  extrsmelyciril  and  obli^ng^  They 
h%ve  a  contented  and  happy  appearance.     The  scenery  is 
adonsed  with  the  msgnifiooit  talipot' tree,  thelaigsataf  the 
.palms.  Mr.  Coidiner  saw  one  which  maaaured  100  fiset 
Jiigh,  and  six  in  circuasfiHcnce.  .     . 

Trineona.      Neatly  a  dqgree  north  fioDs  fiattkabe,  is  Trineomalee, 
the  most  importnnt  atatien  an  t)ie  coaat  of  Ceylon*  f ram 

'  Coidiaeri  to].  I.  p.  261,  t6f. 
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the  noMt  Md  eonimandii^  hoiliouif  wkkh  k  ponete^         BOOK 
^ble  nf  tAHditg  Brnfia  phitntioii  to  aa  jwctt^cd  oom*  ^^^"*"' 
ttem.  Itiirftiuil^in;N.Jftt.9*ABr»  Front  ibposttiaD^md 
th^readly  cntrHMtf  ttdtgran  iMA  it  afflndbal  all  ■wciiii^ 
ft  IB  UstMt  Bd$3fibtd  for  a  Inaciae  depdt  tibu  fla;f  other  «te« 
tion  ki  India)  ]^t  it  Jmb  hmm  unaemKitdbfy  iiglcrtBd 
bj  tbe  EngHsliy  4siiioe  they  obtained  poBsenon  ^f  the  iii> 
iflid*     Hie  Ml  her*  ii  rather  dry^  alMl  the  cliinate  tmhadb 
thy^  and  hi.diMe  jMitioulars,  ihr  Dateh  did  hat  improite 
it ;  Ih^y  wiahfed  to  obviate  ihd  cupidity  of  rrrdl  nation^ 
by  discotirl^iq;  die  Tisits  of  strangm.      The  tarkory 
11^1^  honwer)  be  )(hiltiVated  with  BueeeKu      As  k  is,  it 
presents^  in  pokt  of  vetdtrre,  li  auirkedcoiifitafttotheBBii^ 
dy  aad    Hkt  fthoK  «f  Madrasi  tvMi  ki  ragged  ohfli, 
its  woods,  its  plains,  and  its  villages.       It  oootailis  « 
copious  variety  of  romantic  and  sublime  prospects.      The 
ibrtifica^ils  are  primnpally  of  Portugneie  wirtmaHship ; 
a  Bttle  wAs  added  to  dietn  by  the  iPteach,  irat  soflTolly 
any  ihtng  by  thto  Dttteh.    WfaDe  k  is  the  moit  Mh% 
'|)hide  fbr  an  enemy  lo  ottadc  im  accteraiit  of  its  value,  k  is 
at  flie«iaie  dne  oapaUe  of  bdoig  niAde  stroi^r  tiian  oi^ 
oih^  in  Ceylen.    iBVery  coiiVteniekioe  is  affcirded  eacept 
IhM  of  #tt.'doriis,  for  i»hich  Atn  n  not  a  stiffldaik  liee 
of  the  tide.     While  Mt,  Cordiner  was  (here,  it  Iwd  a  ne- 
■gleded  aspect,  did  the  houses  in  thefortipere  in  greaitdia- 
repbir.      At  onetime  the  Etigiidi  fpu'rison  had  suffinred 
fmtk  a  begket  to  firovide  fresh  animai  fbod^  being  mib- 
sht^  i^  days  in  tbe  week  oil  salt  provisions.     Six  mileB  Wellt  of 
:to  the  north-West  ale  the  liot  wdUs  of  Cannia,  wtiA  have  ^^»>^ 
ft  teMperatiire  of  lOft^  and  are  rtigarded  with  religtoiiB 
vcaferation  by  ^the  Hindbo  aalives,  who  have  built  a  temple 
at  the  place* 


The  rodd  leadng  wett  from  Trinoomalee  towards  Jaff-  Country 
Daplitam,  part  of  which  i&  weil  adapted  for  carriages,  is  Trincoma- 
in  many  plafces  ridh  in  nmaatie  prospects;  andteat^hoiMes^^*^^^' 
tdf'ikm  aosommodation  of  travellers  are  huik  In  diiferent 
parts.     The  inhdbitatits  tif  the  Oountry  hate  the  appear- 
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fiuOfC  nee  of  innooeiiee  tmihMfifbum.  CoocMi-nut  trees  aw 
^^^  fare  on  this  ade  of  the  islsnd  compared  to  die  other.  A 
few:  oxen  and  buffidoes  are  kept.  Wild  elephants  inhabit 
the  woodsy  and  aUlgaton  die  riTers  and  their  banks.  Mo- 
letive,  on  Ae  sea  shore,  is  a  neat  oomfortable  TiDage,  with 
some  spacious  houses.  A  garrison  is  kept  in  it,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  a  military  post  for  keeping  opra 
the  communication  between  Ttinoomalee  and  JaAiapatam. 
Ancient  redoubts  are  found  in  dilierent  parts,  but  scaroe* 
ly  any  odier  monument  of  human  labour,  though  the  dis« 
trict  was  once  highly  culttvited.  The  places  dedicated  to 
religious  uses. were  razed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  pri- 
vate, houses  have  always  been  ibrmed  of  too  perishing 
materials'  to  leave  any  permanent  traces  of  their  former 


A  few  prominent  objects  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the 
late  kingdom  of  Kandy^  renudn  tobe  noticed.    In  the  first 

city  qf  place,  the  cafntal  dty,  Kandy,  in  a  district  called  Yatd* 
^'  neura,  is  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  vall^,  and  about 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  an 
artificial  lake  made  by  the  late  king,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  and  mountains,  varying  fiom  900  to  SOOO 
feet  in  height  Its  ntuation  is  beautiful  and  romantic^ 
but  in  a  military  view  insecure,  and  hardly  admits  of  de^ 
fence.  The  houses  are  all  of  clay^  of  one  story,  and  aU 
thatched,  except  those  of  die  chiefs,  which  are  tiled.  There 
is  one  street  which  used  to  be  exclusively  inhabited  hy 
Malabars,  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  king,  in  whom 
he  could  place  more  confidence  than  in  his  own  subjects. 

Tilt  PalMc.  Tiie  palace  occupied  a  oonnderable  area.  Its  front,  about 
'  900  yards  long,  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance ;  it 
rises  above  a  handsome  mole,  and  looks  towards  the  prin^ 
dpal  temples.  It  is  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  a 
hexagonal  two-storied  building,  in  which  the  king  present- 
ed himsdf  on  great  occasions  to  the  people  collected  be- 
low; at  the  other  it  is  terminated  by  the  women^s  apart- 
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inents,  on  which  the  sun,  mooii,  «id  stan,  as  insignia  of  book 
lojaky^  were  canred  in  stone.    Here  the  king  and  his  ' 


ladies  stationed  themselyes  to  witness  the  processions  at  the 
pubUc  festiTals.  This«cily  abounds  in  temples,  which  Tenplti. 
aeem  to  have  been  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
a  rojal  palace.  Every  royal  residence  in  die  island  had  ^ 
number  of  them,  aome  of  which  have  survived  the  palaces 
to  which  they  were  attached.  The  Dalada  Malegawa, 
the  domestic  temple  of  the  king,  is  the  most  highly  vene- 
rated of  any  in  the  country,  as  it  oontuns  the  precious  re^ 
lie,  THK  TOOTH  OF  BaDDHA,  to  whlch  the  whole  island  was  Tootfi  of 
dedicated.  It  has  two  stories,  and  is  in  the  Chinese  style  ^'^^ 
of  architecture,  but  smalL  The  sanctum  is  an  inner  roon^ 
in  the  upper  story,  about  twelve  feet  square,  without  a 
window,  and  never  visited  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is 
a  place  of  the  most  striking  sjdendour.  The  doors  have 
polished  brass  panneh,  and  a  curtain  before  and  behind 
them.  The  roof  and  walls  are  lined  with  gold  brocad^ 
and  scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  gold^  gems, 
and  sweet  smelling  flowers.  On  a  low  stage  occupying 
half  the  room,  there  is  a  pipfunon  of  flowers  tastefully 
arranged  before  two  or  three  small  figures  of  Buddha, 
one  of  crystal,  and  one  of  gilt  mlver,  and  ibur  or  Ave  cas^ 
kets  called  karanduas,  containing  relics.  All  the  karaa- 
duas  except  one  are  small^  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and 
wrapped  up  in  niunerous  folds  of  muslin.  One  is  much 
larger,  uncovered,  and  decorated  with  the  utmost  bril« 
liancy.  It  b  five  feet  four  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  ten 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  is  of  silver  gilt  on  the 
outfflde,  of  neat  but  plain  workmanship,  and  studded  with 
a  few  gems.  Rich  ornaments  are  attached  to  it,  consisting 
of  gold  chiuns,  and  a  great  variety  of  gems  suspended. 
Here,  among  the  rest,  is  a  bird  formed  entirdy  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  blue  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  cafs-eyes  set  in 
gold,  the  metal  being  hid  by  the  profusion  of  stones. 
This  great  karandua  is  the  receptacle  of  the  <<  Dalada,^ 
which  is  considered  as  the  tooth  of  Buddha.   It  is  inclosed, 
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BOOK    first  in  a  fimril  kanmdtia.  ^htdi  is  within  a  larger:  and 
'  ^   ^  ^  '    there  are  foirtr  of  these,  one  wifthtn  anodier,  besides  the 

great  karandua. 
Cdttcgn.  Two  institutions  called  tiie  Midwatt^  Wihai^,  and  the 
Asgirie  Wihar£,  botfi  irithont  the  tcnm,  are  at  the  head 
of  theeodesiftsticaliestaMi^hmeot  of  the  conntrjr.  They 
<are  a  sort  of  mc^nasteries,  or  coUeges^  'tfie  one  t^ntannng 
idxnft  fcrty  priests.  The  sacred  hu^ings  aie  rendered  or- 
namental .by  Aie  groves  of  cocoa^i^nut  trees,  andtfte  Tene- 
TtA>le  banyans  arottndtfaem,  which  are  eareftdly  preserved. 
The  appearance  df  Eandy  altogether  has  dedined  since 
ft  fell  hito  the  hands  cf  the  SlngFish.  They  do  no- 
thing towards  the  repairing  of  the  temples ;  they  have  puU- 
ied  down  much  and  have  built  bift  little  '. 
Adam*!  The  high  tnomitain  csQled  Adam^s  Peak,  is  one  df  l9ie 

chief  cariosities  of  Aie  island.  The  approach  to  H,  for  a 
conrideraUe  way  off,  is  ragged  and  diiBcuk.  The  peak  iB  of 
•a  conical  ibm,  rising  rapidly  and  majesticaUy  to  a -point. 
The  ascent  near  to  the  top  is  precipitous,  and  lives  ore 
«om6thnes  lost  in  dimbhig  (t,  although  iron  chains  are  fixed 
in  the  rocks,  to  aid  Ae  nnmerous  pilgrims  who  visit  it. 
Those  who  hove  been  on  the  summit  describe  the  beauty 
'snd  grandeur  df  the  prospect  enjoyed  from  it  in  the  iiifgti^ 
est  terms  •.  The  area  here  is  very  narrow,  and  walled 
in  to  prevent  accidents,  fiere  Auddha  is  supposed,  when 
he  landed  on  his  first  visit  to  the  iriand,  to  hove  ieft  the 
mark  of  his  ^t;  A  'saperficial  hoHow,  five  ibet  long,  is 
*vaierated  by  the  natives  as  the  sacred  impression,  ft 
is  oriiomented  with  a  margin  of  brass  studded  widi  a  few 
ordinary  gems,  and  covered  wifh  a  roof  tt'hich  is  supported 
by  four  wooden  ;pillars  fixed  to  the  rock  by  foiir  iron 
diains.  The  roof  is  lined  with  coloured  dodis,  and  its 
margin  decked  with  Howers  and  streamers.  £iOwer  down 
in  the  same  rock,  there  is  a  little  niche  of  masonry  de- 
dicated to  Samen,  the  guardian  god  or  saint  protector 
•  * 

•Dr.  DavyV  Aceount  of  Uic  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  364—371. 
■  IbiJ  p.  3i?. 
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of  t|ie  i9ou|Qt|dn«  vith  a  small  hqiue  of  one  room  ioa^  book 
Uie  nfljcij^tipg  pries^. — This  peak  i»  visited  by  nume>  ^^^^' 
tous  pUgrimsy  who,  asntted  by  a  priest,  perfonn  devo- 
tiai|8  jaooo^rdiag  to  a  ritual.  It  ia  the  custDva,  at  the 
cppdtjutioo  of  the  cecemoiiLy,  £x  velationa  young  and 
cU,  to  salute  one  aoother,  and  the  usage  is  acoompamed 
ynxh  ^ymptcHOEis  of  the  bvelieet  affeetaonate  feeling.  Sach 
pilgfim  makes  a  9in«U  offering;  these  are  plaoed  cm  the  sa* 
cred  imjpressioi},  mad  remoyed  by  a  servant.  They  aw 
the  pecquisites  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  Malwatt^  Wihar& 
The  height  of  the  peak  is  about  70Q0  feet  abo!re  the  sur-^ 
boe  of  the  sea.  The  terapemture^  irtien  Dr.  Davy  yu 
nted  it,  fluctuated  ^vean  SV*  and  £9",  being  sufficiently 
low  togive  achilly  feding  topenons  used  to  the  high  tem^ 
peiatUre  ofi  the  plains.  The  name  of  «<  Adam^s  Peak,"^  was 
^▼en  to  the  mountain  by  the  Mahometans  of  Ceyhm. 
The  Singalese  call  it  Sree-pada,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  impression  wfaidbi  gives  it  topctity ;  fKmietimes  Same- 
mUa,  ficom  the  ntupe  of  its  guardiap  a^get 

Hie  whole  of  th^  interior  of  Ceylon  is  intoesting  fiBomGcneni 
its  niitural  fertility,  a^d  the  beautiful  and  rcwaantic  views  ^^. 
whiqh  it  oftep  disf^ys.    Much  of  it»  however,  consials  of 
impenetini^  and  glqomy  foresdk    Clivaps  of  fr4gfimt  le^ 
Qon  fp[9m  diffuse  :in  most  places  a  delicious  odour.     The 
cbmnte,  h^ng  diveirrified  by  elevation  and  exposure,  yet 
every  where  fine,  contributes,  with  the  fertility  of  the 
9qil  -to  iinpresa  us  wiith*  the  high  capabilities  which  might 
beie  he  broiight  into  operation  under  enlightened  ma- 
Pf^spent  ^  but  the  country  does  not  present  many  ob- 
jects eitiher.  natural  or  artificial,    which  would  i^pear 
intcve«tiug   in  .to|K)gniphici|l  detail.     We  may   notice, 
however,  two  large  lakefi  or  tanks  ip  the  interior,  on  Lake  of 
the  Bortbre^st  sid^  of  the  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  ^^"''^ 
Tjnnpomal^e.    The  one  is  the  lake  qf  Minerd,  fifteen  or 

^  All.  Cordincr  states,  vol.  I.  p.  326,  that  the  attempts  to  rear  potatoes  at 
JaSha,  or  aoy  other  part  of  Ceylon,  bad  not  been  tucoewful.  But  Dr.  Davy, 
hovever,  p.  437,  tells  us,  that  this  valuable  root  succeeded  at  Matumtta,  a 
post  about  2700  feet  abore  the  le\el  of  the  sea. 
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BOOK  twenty  miles  in  cifcumference,  tile  Uraten  of  which  are 
^^^^^  coniiirecl  by  an  embankment  abcnit  a  quarter  <rf  a  mile 
long.  The  outlet  is  formed  by  veiy  large  masses  of 
rock.  This  was  probably  a  source  of  great  and  exten- 
sive fertility  at  a  former  period^  when  its  waters  were  di- 
rected by  man,  but  these  are  now  idlowed  to  run  waste, 
f<Mrming  swamps,  and  supporting  a  t$tkk  vegetation,  which 
contributes  to  the  unwhdesimieness  of  thut  part  of  the 
Kudell^  ooontry.«-<>Twenty-nine  miks  north-east  from  this  is  the 
lake  of  Kandelli  which  has  embankments  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  that  of  Minerd ;  one  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  twenty  feet  high,  besides  which  there  is 
another  of  smaller  me^  The  outlets,  or  sluices,  are  of 
vast  strength,  and  constructed  with  great  art ;  but  the  lake 
itself  is  of  much  smaller  extent  than  that  of  Miner^ 
being  ofnly  three  or  four  nules  in  ctrcumference* 

Laeeidire  The  Laccadive  islands,  lying  seveiity^'fit^  ftfiles  t6  the 
^'^"^  west  of  Malabar,  are  thirty-two  in  number ^  besides  rocks 
and  dry  spots  too  small  to  be  inhabited.  They  extend  from 
the  10th  to  Hhfe  ISth  di^ree  of  N.  latitude.  They  are 
separated  by  wide  dianntfls.  The  largest  of  them  does  not 
oontam  six  square  milte  df  land.  They  are  surrounded 
by  coral  rocks  and  shoals,  l^hich  render  the  approach  dan- 
gerous. They  yield  no  graifi)  their  only  produce  being 
cocoiUnuts,  betel-nuts,  and  plantains.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  poor,  subnst  on  cocoa->nuts  and  fish ;  they  are  of 
Malabluric  extraction,  and  profiess  thfe  Mahometan  religicm* 
They  export  coir  (the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut)  either 
in  the  raw  stute  or  manufactured  into  ropes.  The  best 
coir  cables  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  ai^  made  at  Anjengo 
and  Cochin>  from  the  fibres  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa^mits. 
Some  coral  is  carried  trcm  the  surrounding  reefii  to  the 
continent  of  India,  where  it  is  carved  into  images,  -and 
burned  for  quicklime.  These  islands  were  discovered  by 
•  Vasco  de  Grama,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  explored. 
They  are  politically  dependent  on  Canara,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 
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To  the  south  of  the  Laccadives,  and  extendsog  between   BOOK 
the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  equator,  are  the 


Maldives,  consisting  of  numerous  islands  and  idets,  group-  The  Hal- 
ed into  twelve  clusters  called  AttoUons,  some  of  which  ^^ 
are  round,  others  oval ;  a  rampart  of  rocks  surrounding 
each  cluster  serves  to  defend  it  from  the  sea,  which 
rages  here  with  great  fury.  The  large  islands  are  inhabit- 
ed and  cultivated,  but  a  great  number  are  mere  rocka  and 
shoals,  many  of  which  are  flooded  at  spring  tides.  They 
have  nev^  been  completely  explored.  Between  the  diffe^  intcnui 
rent  attoUons  a  eoninderable  trade  is  carriefl  on,  as  thedif-^^^^* 
ferent  branches  of  manufacturmg  industry  are  confined  to 
distinct  groups  qI  islands,  scnne  beipg  inhabited  by  weavers, 
withers  by  goldsmiths,  locksmiths,  potters;  mat^makers,  jcio^ 
ers,  (»oth^r  mechanics,  all  of  which  ai!e  separate.  The  tra^ 
^6"  going  firom  idand  to  island  ape  sometimes  a  year  from 
home.  Here,  as  in  the  Lac^cadives,  the  oocofr-put  tree  is  the 
chief  vegetable  produetum;  yet  the  trees  are  in  greater 
variety  than  those  of  the  Laocadives;  they  have,  among 
others,  the  wood  calkd  iondi^  whidh  is  compared  to  cork 
for  its  lightness^  Ambergris  aiid  coral  are  collected  in 
great  abundance  on  the  shores.  An  important  fiiliery 
of  cowries  is  carried  on.  Cattle  are  rare  in  these  isbmds. 
Dogs  are  banished  from  them.  Poultry  is  in  great 
abundance-  Dreadful  depredati<ms  are  committed  both 
by  tlie  rats  and  the  anta.  The  Maldiviana  ave  wdl  made ;  tnMit- 
their  fCOBjdexion^  are  olive;  they  seem  to  be  of  Hindoo 
<Higin,  with  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood  %  as  thar  beards 
^e  bui^y  9iid  their  bodies  hairy.  Some  of  their  women 
are  as  fair  as  Europeans.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan»- 
guage«  They  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  but  retain 
some  traees  of  an  older  <areed.  They  are,  for  instance,  in 
the  {NracUoe  of  sacrificing  ^mnually  to  the  god  of  the  winds, 
by  launching  on  the  sea  barks  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
filled  irith  amber  and  fragrant  wood,  which  they  have  set 

« Afliat.  Anrntal  £«guler,  180t|  Ghindcff,  p.  IT,  IS, 
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BOOR    on  fire.     They  dress  in  light  silk  iifd  cotton  stuffs.     The 
^^^^    ttore  learned  among  them  speak  Anbie,  expound  ^e  Kd- 


rati,  and  possess  some  ideas  in  astronomy  and  medicine. 
Peyrlird,  who  suffered  shipwreck  here  in  160S,  dc^cfibe^ 
the  natives  as  an  ingenious,  bravej  and  industrious  race, 
Tbnr  boe-  f^gt  of  warm  temperameiits  and  dissolute  momb.  By  some 
l"^'  Euiopenns  who  have  yisited  them,  th«y  «re  prosed  fbr 
thdr  inoffensiTteness  and  hospitality,  tn  1777,  a  Prtoch 
Tessel,  with  some  ladies  of  rank,  was  wrecked  on  the  idand 
of  Imetay,  and  all  the  suffisrers  met  wkh  the  kindest  trtet^ 
ment  from  the  chief  and  his  subjects.  In  181S,  Lord  Min- 
to,  goyembr-general  of  British  India,  received  from  the 
sultan  of  the  Maldives  a  letter,  stating  that  the  vessel  £u- 
ropa,  under  Btitish  colours,  had  been  cast  away  on  ibt 
uninhabited  island  of  Andue,  and  that  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, amounting  to  fifty-diree  in  number,  were  ttaited 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  although  the  conduct  of 
several  df  them  was  insolent  and  outrageous  in  the  extreme. 
The  contf^nnt  received  due  attention,  reparation  w^ls  m«d% 
tor  the  it^uries  inflicted,  and  the  whole  transaction  served 
to  place  the  ehamcter  of  these  people  in  a  most  favouraUe 
Goveni-  light.  We  are  little  acquainted  with '  their  internal  go- 
"*^^  vemment,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  groups  of  ii 
ever  engage  in  mutual  warfare.-  The  houses  of  the  il 
bitants  in  general  are  of  cocoa  wbod  and  leaves.  Some  of 
the  rieher  traders  have  stone  houses.  The  sultanas  palace 
is  a  low  stone  building,  regularly  fortified.  The  sultan  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  send  an  anhtlal  embassy  to  Cey- 
lon, which  has  been  continued  since  that  island  came  under 
the  dominion  ci  the  iBngli^. 
Fonigii  At  one  time,  a  velasel  or  two  from  the  British  settlements 

*"^  used  to  visit  the  Maldives  to  load  oowrito,  but  owing  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  long  detention 
found  necessary,  these  visits  were  discontinued,  Imd  the 
trade  is  now  carried  on  by  Maldivian  vessels,  which  arrive 
at  Balasore  in  Orissa  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
loaded  with  the  various  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and 
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with  marine  products,  such  as  cowries,  turtle  shell  and 
salted  fish.  They  leave  it  in  December,  carrying  home . 
sugar  and  some  other  manufactures,  but  chiefly  rice. 
SI^ps  from  eastern  India  sometimes  resort  to  the  Maldives 
to  procure  shark  fins  for  the  Chinese,  among  whom  they 
are  valued  as  an  excellent  seasoning  for  soup. 
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and  Moral  View  qf  India. 

BOOK    X  HS  extensive  countries  now  described  have,  both  from 
physical  and  historical  data,  been  supposed  to  be  the  ear- 
liest seat  of  a  regularly  organized  civil  society.   The  warm 
climate  and  abundant  productions  of  India  must  have  af- 
forded every  facility  to  its  inhabitants  for  unidng  in  the 
social  state.    When  we  consult  the  historic  page,  we  find 
that  an  intercourse  between  it  and  western  Aaa  existed 
^^Tn"  ^^  ^^  viOBlt  remote  ages.     The  books  of  Moses  make 
dooi.        '  mention  of  the  aloe  wood,  the  ebony,  thf  cinnamon,  and  the 
precious  stones  of  India,  though  the  country  was  not  then 
known  by  name.     At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Phenicians, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  repairing  to 
thecoasts  of  Malabarfor  the  light  stuffs^the  indigo  and  other 
colouring  drugs,  the  gum-lac,  the  articles  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  which  that  country  exported*.     Conse- 
quently a  certain  degree  of  civilization  must  have  existed 
among  some  Indian  nations,  and  they  must  have  lived  in 
^political  society  some  ages  before  they  were  brought  into 

•  Sec  oar  Hiitoqr  of  Geography,  Boob  VIII.  and  XI. 
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ft  state  of  regular  commuhication  with  the  rest  of  the  BOOK 
world  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  We  find  the  religi*.  ^ 
0U8  and  political  system  of  India,  at  the  era  of  Alexander 
and  the  Ptolemies,  the  same  with  those  of  modem  Indostan. 
The  divifflon  into  castes,  separated  from  one  another  by 
rigorous  laws,  formed,  at  that  period,  an  essential  and  fun. 
damental  Indian  institution.  Arrian  and  Stsabo  enume- 
rate  seven  castes,  while  we  only  acknowledge  four  leading 
£viaons  of  this  kind,  biit  it  is  well  known  that  the  subdi. 
viaioas  are  numerous,  and  that  there  are  an6malous  groups 
of  persons  which  might  be  reckoned  sepi^rate  castes.  Such 
are  the  shepherds,  or  nomadic  and  predatory  tribes,  and 
also  the  political  functionaries  of  the  state.— The  Macedo* 
idans  found  the  same  varieties  of  fantastic  devotees,  called 
fakeers,  who  have  been  viewed  with  so  much  astonishment  Andcnt 
by  our  modem  travellers.  Some  lived  in  f<»est8,  feeding  ^^®'^' 
on  roots,  and  using  the  barks  of  trees  for  their  only  cloth, 
ing ;  others  sold  amulets  and  miraculous  remedies  to  the 
credulous;  others  lay  whole  days  on  the  ground,  expoung 
themselves  t»  torrents  of  drenching  riun  with  consummate 
patience ;  while  others  sat  on  stones  heated  almost  to  red«« 
ness,  and  braved  at  the  same  instant  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
sun  and  the  stings  of  numerous  insects  ^  All  of  them 
wore  an  immense  quantity  of  hur  on  the  head,  which  was 
encouraged  to  grow  to  its  utmost,  never  cut  nor  cleaned*^ 
Strabo  rgected  as  fabulous  the  accounts  which  he  re* 
ceived  of  their  practice  of  bending  the  fingers  backward 
and  the  toes  of  the  feet  forward,  so  as  to  walk  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  foot  ^ ;  yet  these  are  exercises  to  which  the 
fakeers  are  daily  addicted. 

In  those  ancient  times  there  were  also  courtezans  at-  Female  •*• 
tached  to  the  temples,  and  placed  under  an  inspector,  wljo  jJ^^JJJjJl^ 
called  them  together  at  the  sound  of  his  bell  ^     The  self.  Ac 
immcdation  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hus- 

^OseaieritiUt  Megastlicnety  and  Clitarchus,   quoted  by  Strabo.    Geogr. 
fib.  XT.  e  Dionys.  Periq;.  ▼.  1012. 

*  Steabo^  IL  XT.  •  Ariitobului,  quoted  by  Stilbo. 
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BOOK    bands ';  the  use  of  ivory  rings  on  the  arms,  of  pariisols  and 
^      of  irhite  slippers  >,  characteriaed  the  Indiana  before  the 


Christian  era.  The  aiMises  which  had  ciq»t  into  their  re- 
ligious system;  the  extravagant  superstitions  with  which 
it  was  loaded ;  a;nd  the  grossnessof  the  allegorical  emblems 
employed  to  represent  the  Divinity,are  ocHundeied  by  swne^ 
though  rather  theoreticallj,  as  dedaive  proofs  of  a  highly 
remote  origin. 
EitfaTft.  But  we  must  not,  on  this  point,  give  way  to  the  elfi^gn 
^^^^  gerationsof  some  persons,  who  have  been  actuated  by  party 
spirit  There  is  no  monument  possessing  the  sligfatest 
pretensions  to  audienticity  that  leads.us  £irther  back  than 
the  epoqh  i^  Moses.  Some  of  the  astronomical  tablea  of 
India  claim  a  higher  antiquity ;  but  these  have.bcen  shewn 
by  an  illustrious  mathematician  to  be  drawn  up  firqm  a  re^ 
trograde  calculation  ^;  and  the  Surya*Si4dhanta,  tbeir 
oldest  book  of  astronomy,  which  they  {»etend  to  have  been 
given  them  by  revelation  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must 
have  been  composed  within  these  800  yeiMrs  '• 

The  Mdhd^Bharatj  or  universal  history,  theBamayana, 
and  the  Puranas,  are  mere  legends  and  poeias,  frem  which 
no  plaurible  chronology  can  be  obtttned>  and  none  of  any 
kind  prior  to  Alexander  \  The  European  literati  who 
have  assigned  to  theae  treatises  a  high^  antiqui^,  still 
acknowiec^  that  they  have  suffered  numerous  interpoia^ 
tions^  The  Vedas,  the  oldest  of  all  the  sacred  boofca  of 
the  Indians,  if  we  may  draw  a  condumon  from  ikm  eakm- 
dar  annexed  to  them,  and  the  podUon  of  the  oolure  of  ihe 
solstices  whidi  that  calendar  indicates,  may  be  S200  years 
old,  that  is,  nearly  as  ancient  as  Moses  "^ 

'Cioero,  Quest  TuscoL  V.  «T. 
f  ArrUn,  lod.  c.  SO.  p.  330.  edit  Granom 
^  De  Laplace,  Syitime  du  Monde,  p.  330. 

i  Bentky,  in  die  Asat  Bceeaidiei,  vet.  VI.  p.  SS7,  and  IX  p^  IM. 
k  Pateraon  on  the  Chzonobgy  of  the  liajadba  Empeion  of  India*  and 
the  epochi  of  Vittimniadytya,  dec     Aaat.  R^.  toI.  JX. 
«  Edinb.  Aevicw,  nU.  XX.  p.  455,  XXIII.  p.  48. 
-  Colcbfooke'i  Memoir  on  the  Vedai ,*Aiiat.  Retcaichei^  noL  VIII.  p.  493. 
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Adoptiiig  these  nioderate  ofuniom  on  the  antiquity  BOOK 
of  IndUm  civilkatibn,  we  still  find  oiongh  left  to  excite  ^^ 
our  admii^a^on.  The  Hindoo  nation,  united  for  about 
9000  years  under  the  same  rciigioiis  creed,  the  same  laws 
And  instatntlonS)  pveseilts  a  phenomenon  so  much  Uie 
more  rare  and  interestii^  as  their  country  has  been  in- 
vaded by  raUny  foreign  hordes,  attracted  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  aboriginid 
people. 

The  pbpoktion  of  Inddstan,  amounting,  at  the  lowest  PopoUHca 
calculation,  to  lS4,000,0(K),  is  composed  of  two  distinct  *'^'°^"*^ 
'diteses ;  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  tribes 
of  fbreign  extraction.     Tlie  real  Indians  call  the  latter 
Mifyich^  a  term  equivalent  to  barbarian  among  the  Grreeks 
and  Romans  ".     The  number  of  these  tribes  amounts  to 
thirty,  if  we  include  among  them  the  nomades  who  occu- 
py the  mountains  and  the  deserts*     The  most  conspicuous  MixtoK  of 
are  the  Tartars  tod  Mongols,  the  Afgh&ns  or  Patans,  ^f '"^^ 
whom  the  Rohillas  fbrm  a  branch,  the  Belooches,  who 
seem  to  hare  coihe  froin  AraUa,  the  Malays,  th^  Persians, 
particularly  the  Guebres  or  Pardees,  the  Arabs,  the  black 
and  white  Jews,  and  the  black  Portuguese,  a  mixed  breed 
of  Europeans  and  Hindoos  who  are  widely  spread  over 
the  coasts  dT  the  Deccan  and  the  province  of  Bengal. 
These  foreign  races  haVe  come  under  our  view  in  die 
course  of  our  topograj^ical  details.     Their  mAnhers  and 
laws  are  greatly  diversified.     Their  total  number  has  been 
rated  at  ten  millions.  « 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  the  Hindoos,  or  de-TheHin. 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Indians.  They  formerly  were  *^**'  , 
the  exclusive  possessors  bf  India,  and  still  occupy  the 
finest  and  most  extended  tracts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
them  have  mingled  with  foreign  blood,  and  adopted  fo- 
reign rdigions  and  manners,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  this 
list  we  may  include  the  Buddhists  of  the  north-east  of  Ben« 

"  Wahl,  II.  p.  S6G. 
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BOOK  gftl  and  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  aad  the  Singalese.  The 
^  Seiks  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  new  creed  and 
certain  institutions  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  Lacca- 
divians,  Maldivians,  Batnians,  Cookers,  and  several  other 
local  communities  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  have  lost  the 
purity  of  thdr  blood,  by  mixing  with  Mahometans  from 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Some  Hindoo  tribes,  have,  without 
mingling  with  others,  either  degenerated  from  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  nation  in  the  sequestrated  abodes 
which  they  have  chosen  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and 
forests,  still  preserving  traits  of  coinddence  suffident  to 
identify  their  origin ;  or  else  they  retain  a  character  still 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  other  Hindoos,  and  which 
has  never  become  thoroughly  conformed  to  their  widely 
flavags  predominating  polity.  Such>are  the  Nepfilese,  the  Koo- 
^'^^  kies,  the  Gonds,  the  Bheels,  the  Kallis,  and  other  umilar 
hordes,  whose  mode  of  life  has  separated  them  from  the  ci- 
vilized mass  of  their  countrymen.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
savage  tribe  of  this  description  under  the  name  of  Paden^ 
who  not  only  ate  raw  flesh,  being  mere  savage  hunters, 
but  even  killed  and  devoured  the  bodies  of  thdr  relatives 
when  exhausted  by  age  and  infirmity,  a  custom  which  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  fixed  law,  or  transmitted  by 
traditionary  precept.  The  same  horrible  custom  is  said 
to  prevail  to  this  hour  among 'the  Battahs  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  a  people  afterwards  to  be  described*  Knox  ac- 
cuses the  Bedahs  of  Ceylon  of  cannibalism.  The  ancient 
books  called  the  Puranaa  mention  a  cannibal  tribe  which 
lived  in  the  forests  of  Indostan,  and  wi^s  called  in  Sanscrit 
Vyada,  a  term  which  originally  signified  <<  tormentors,*"  and 
<*man-eater8,^  though  now  employed  amply  to  denote  <*  hun- 
ters.^ Whether  these  common  features  of  resemblance  are 
to  be  con^dered  as  denoting  a  community  of  origin,  or 
are  merely  the  effect  of  an  independent  but  similar  set  of 
causes  moulding  the  human  character  in  different  places 
to  the  same  pattern;  these  races  are  to  be  viewec) 
as  most  probably  bands  of  savages  whose  mode  of  Kfe 
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withdrew  them  some  way  or  other  from  the  influence  of  the   BOO& 
laws  of  Menu,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  na-       ^    ^ 
tion  was  united  in  one  political  and  religious  coinmunity. 

The  genuine  Hindoos  being  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
the  most  remarkably  artificial,  claim  our  most  particular 
attention,  and,  although  in  the  preceding  details  seyeral 
traits  of  their  character  have  presented  themselves,  they 
are  worthy  of  a  more  regular  descripdon  in  this  place. 

The  Hindoos  may  be  cooadered  as  belonging  to  the  phyneal 
first  variety  of  the  human  race.    In  the  form  of  the  cra-^**';?**'*^ 

^  the  HIn* 

nium^  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the  proportions  dooi. 
of  the  limbs,  they  resemble  the  European  nations  more 
than  they  do  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  But  their  com« 
plexions  are  almost  black  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
and,  though  lighter  in  the  northern  mountains,  they  always 
retain  an  olive  tint,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  white  and 
red  of  the  Europeans. 

The  languages  spoken  by  the  different  Hindoo  tribes  Lsasuaget 
form  a  family  of  dialects  mutually  akin  and  widely  dif<<  meets, 
fused.  Their  common  source,  or  rather  their  most  an<*^ 
cient  form,  is  the  Sanscrit  or  SitMkradaj  in  which  all  their 
ancient  books  are  written.  It  is  sud  to  be  remarkably 
perfect  in  its  structure.  From  this  springs  the  Cashme- 
rian,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient 
Sanscrit,  and  preserves  its  written  characters.  The  Ma>> 
rashta  language^  or  that  of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  Telinga, 
which  is  spoken  in  Golconda,  in  Orissa,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna,  as  far  as  the  ihountains  of  Balaghaut :  the 
Tamul,  or  Malabaric^  which  prevails  on  the  shores  of  the 
Deocan  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  north-eastern  extremi* 
ty  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  along  the  Malabar 
side  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Concan ;  and,  finally, 
the  Hindostanee,  which,  next  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Cashme- 
rian,  seems  to  be  the  purest  Indian  language.  It  is  also 
called  the  Nagari  or  Deivanaganj  a  term,  however,  which 
rather  denotes  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  than 
the  language  itself.     It  is  divided  into  several  dialects, 
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900C  th6  purest  of  Ivhich  is  Called  Wradsia^  and  is  spoketa  in 

^ the  neighbourhood  of  ^gra  and  Mathra.     The  dialect  of 

central  Indostan,  mixed  with  that  of  the  Afghans,  or  Pa« 
tans,  and  with  that  of  the  Mongolian  annies,  has  giren 
birth  to  the  idiom  formerly  spoken  at  the  Mogul  court* 
and  still  prevalent  among  the  Mahometans  of  India.  It 
flhoidd  be  called  the  Mongol-HiAdostanee,  but  is  general- 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Moorish  or  Moors^  language. 
The  other  dialects  are  those  of  the'  Punjfib  and  of  Guze- 
rat,  which  last  is  spoken  not  only  in  that  country  but  also 
in  the  Sinde,  at  Surat,  ajoaong  the  mountains  of  Balaghaut, 
cf  Nepll,  Assam,  Beoogal,  and  Balasore,  and  also  extends 
oyw  the  boast  of  Orisaa  as' far  as  Coramandel^* 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  which  abound  in  the  research* 
es  of  the  learned,  the  following  facts  may  be  considered  aa 
established. 
TIm  San.  The  Sanscrit,  that  dead  language  in  which  the  most  oi 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindods.  are  written,  afqproaches, 
both  in  its  roots  and  its  inflexions,  to  the  Zend,  the  Per* 
sian,  the  Gredc,  the  liatin,  and  even  to  the  Teutonic  or 
old  German,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Icelandic  p.  These  a£E[. 
nities  are  equally  surprisbg,  whether  we  consider  their  de* 
eided  charaicter,  or  their  wide  diffusion.  The  Sanscrit 
form  of  the  verb  is  in  some  parts  identical  with  that  of  the 
Latin,  in  others  with  the  Greek  ^.  Roots  not  found  in 
the  German  language  are  common  to  the  Icelandic  and 
the  Sanscrit,  though  separated  l>y  a  fouriih  part  of  the  dr- 
cumfi^ence  of  the  globe '.  The  remains  of  a  vocabulary 
and  a  grammar  common  to  so  many  nations,  seem  to 
prove,  dther  that  they  descend  from  one  common  source 

■ 

•  AdduDg**  Mtthridate,  B.  I.  183— 239. 

'  Wflkins*  SaoMiit  Giammar.  I^ondoo,  1808.  Paul  de  Sl  Bartbohin^ 
^inert.  de  antiq.  ct  affin.  lioguanim  Zend.  Saoaer.  etGeiman.  Adeluag, 
|vl44». 

^  E.  Schlezel*    Sur  la  langue  ct  la  sageiM  des  Indiens. 

r  Mem.  dans  lea  Annal.  des  Voyages.  See  also  p.  285  of  our  preceding 
voluifie. 
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now  lost,  or  that,  at  a  renlote  epoch,  the  people  who  spoke  BOOK 
them  haTe  had  mutual  ties  of  friendly  aod  ooaunercial  in-  ^* 
teroourse,  whidi  are  not  easily  oonceiTed,  yet  cMmot  be 
denied.  The  Sanscrk  is  written  with  SSty^two  letters,  for 
several  of  which  we  have  no  ooirefiponding  chaiadiers  in 
Europe.  It  has  also  thousands  of  syllabic  abfareviations. 
Harmonious  and  grave,  with  a  just  proportion  of  conso- 
nants and  vowels,  rich  in  terms,  free  and  flowing  in  its 
pronunciation,*  possessing  numerous  conjugations,  tenses, 
cases,  and  particles,  this  language  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  we  regard  as  the  most  perfect  and  refined 
original  tongues. 

The  Pracrit,  or  <<  softened  language,^  is  spoken  by  the  ThtPnerit 
females  in  the  work  entitled  Saconialay  while  the  men  speak 
the  Sanscrit.  Under  this  denomination  may  be  included 
all  the  common  dialects,  of  which  the  learned  Colebrook 
believes  he  has  made  out  ten  distinct  and  leading  varie- 
ties, vis.  1.  The  Saranpota^  spoken  formerly  in  the  Pun*  Itidudfldib 
jib,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.  8.  The  Cong- 
acubfa,  or  the  dialect  of  Canoje,  the  source  of  the  modem  - 
ITindi,  from  which  is  derived,  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic, 
the  Hindostanee.  8.  The  Gaura,  or  dialect  of  Bengal, 
of  which  Gaur  was  the  capital.  4.  The  MarthUay  spoken 
in  Tirhut  and  some  adjoining  districts,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding.  6.  The  Utcalay  used  in  the  province  of 
Orissa.  6.  The  Tamla  or  Taimviy  the  language  of  Dravi- 
ra  Proper,  or  the  countries  south  of  the  Krishna.  7.  The 
Mdharashira  or  Mahratta^  which,  besides  various  inter- 
mixtures, contains  words  of  peculiar  and  unknown  origin. 
B.  The  Camaiay  spoken  in  the  ancient  Camataca.  9.  The 
TelingOj  called  formerly  Kalinga^  and  used  in  Telingana. 
And,  10.  The  Gtirjara^  or  dialect  of  6u2erat  *.  These 
languages  must  have  belonged  to  -a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  distinct  civilized  nations ;  but  the  enumeration  is 


*  H.  T.  Colebiooke  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Pncrit  lanf^iagnt,  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
tltf  Asiatic  Reiearchei,  p.  10. 
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BOOK   not  coibpIete<    The  Pwyabi  and  the  Ma&ara  are  not 
^^      the  only  dialects  which  must  be  added  to  the  list*.     The 
.  MoffiuidA  deserves  to  be  particularized  as  an  andent  In- 
dian language,  being  that  of  Bahar,  the  native  country  of 
.  Buddha.    The  priests  of  thb  deified  prophet  seem  to  have 
employed  it ;  and  it  is  imdoubtedly  the  ancient  Pali  known 
to  the  Ceylonese  and  the  Birmans.     We  must  also  add 
the.P^&oc&t,  which  seems  identical  with  the  Jpabransha. 
This,  according  to  some,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  the  poets, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  foreigners ;  according  to  others, 
it  is  the  language  of  the  mountwi  tribes,  whose  origin  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  a  difference  of  opimon 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  some  new  researches  *. 

DiviiioQ  ini.    The  Hindoo  nation  continues  to  be  divided,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  most  remote,  antiquity,  into  four  kAocfi,  or  what 
are  best  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  «  castes,^  a  Portu- 
guese term,  which  all  the  Europeans  have  adopted  to  ex- 
'  press  these  classifications.   Each  has  it»  peculiar  privileges, 
duties,  and  laws.     The  more  honourable  the  caste  is,  the 
more  numerous  are  the  restrictions  under  which  its  mem- 
bers are  laid,  and  the  prerogatives  which  it  enjoys  are 
the  more  valuable.    The  fourth  caste  has  the  fewest  ob- 
servances to  follow,  but  it  has  also  the  least  portion  of 
respect,  and  is  the  most  limited  in  its  rights.    Every  iiv- 
dividual  remains  invariably  in  the  caste  in  which  he  is 
bom,  practises  its  duties,  and  is  debarred  from  ever 
aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  w  his  ge- 
nius.    Cruel  are  the  penalties  which  await  the  person  who 
ventures  to  dispense* with  the  most  absurd  of  the  rules 
Jaid  down  by  the  law  of  his  caste.     To  this  point  of  ho- 
nour the  Hindoo  patiently  sacrifices  health  and  life.     A 
Brahmin  of  Calcutta,  while  labouring  under  a  severe  dis- 
^^ase,  had  himself  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^ 

t  Edinbufgli  Review,  Vol.  IX.  p.  S99. 

*  Colebrooke,  and  the  Edinburgh  Kevicw,  toe,  HtaU 
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where  he  passed  some  hours  in  contemplation  and  prayer,  book 
He  waited,  motionless,  for  the  ude  to  advance  and  bear       '' 


him  into  the  sacred  waves,  where  a  death  the  most  bless-  £mD|>ie  ct 
ed  that  imagination  was  able  to  figure  awaited  him.  A  ^f  "fi^^)^ 
party  of  English  people  passed  near  him  in  a  boat,  one  of 
whom,  commiseraling  the  situation  of  a  person  whom  be 
believed  to  be  falling  a  victim  to  some  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, took  the  Brahmin  on  board  the  boat,  recalled  him 
to  animation  by  administering  a  cordial,  and  brought  him 
to  Calcutta.  His  brother  Brahmins  now  pronounced  him 
infiunous,  degraded  from  his  caste,  and  unworthy  of  being 
spoken  to  by  any  Hindoo.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
Englishman  showed  by  undeniable  testimony  that  the 
lault  was  his,  and  not  the  Brahmin's,  whom  he  found  in  a 
state  of  utter  insensibility.  The  law  of  Menu  was  inflex- 
ible ;  he  had  received  drink  and  food  from  a  stranger ;  for 
this  he  must  be  derived  of  all  his  means  of  subsistence, 
and  condemned  to  civil  death.  The  English  courts  of 
justice  devolved  his  maintenance  on  the  person  who  had 
saved  his  life.  Deserted  by  all  his  friends,  followed  every 
vhere  by  demonstrations  of  contempt  and  scorn,  the  un- 
tuppy  Brahmin  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  for 
three  years.  Seized  after  this  interval  with  a  new  attack 
of  disease,  he  again  determined  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  a 
resolution  which  his  now  impoverished  benefactor  did  not 
prevent  him  from  putting  in  execution.—- This  anecdote, 
which  is  perfectly  authentic,  delineates  the  intolerance  of 
the  Hindoos  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  caste.  These  laws 
are  scrupulously  enjoined  by  a  code  at  once  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  has  been  in  force  for  thousands  of  ages,  and 
the  rigour  of  which  the  Hindoos  have  never  thought  of 
moderating. 

The  leading  castes,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  are  four :  1 .  The  Brahmins ;  2.  The  Esha- 
triyas,  or  soldiers,  including  the  princes  and  sovereigns, 
and  sometimes  called  the  caste  of  Rajas,  or  Rajepootras ; 
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BOOK   &  l^he  VAyuti,  ^o^uMmg  of  j^eiikatiatd  and  ahq^heirakt 


^  aail  4fi  Tfar  SvAa^  or  lilboafen* 


^Bnh.  JUtiiAtt.  ttiny  litriKtiyigkMiB,  load  lefiRemente  or  velaxa* 
tfeiisy^  nolcerliiifrcflakiMy  and  iafiwcMns  of  the  oiilar  aijsil^ 
itonii  ciitwfllalBlii^  ihtf  moit  eertaitt  and  ui^TerdBi)  part  of 
tte  jgrslatn  »  tkbtby  whkb  the  imk  aad  importance  of 
ibaicaiia of  Brtdiminif  lire  nMUfil)aiiie<i.  Thb  i»  the  sailed 
m  tMiievAMct  emM ;  aAdf  m  menbers  bate  iiifldai»aed  ah 
MA^tity  flMUs  exalted,  cofiUMaidiaig,  and  eiteoBmy  than 
the  {il^ti  of  atty  o«her  people.  Theu:  ciarent  traditian 
tt^  that  ttj^  Brahntfaia  proceeded  froAi  the  m6udi  of  fl» 
Creator,  which  i^  ih6  seat  of  wi0doiii,-^Tbere?  wt&  s^ren 
Mftdf^Moittof  the  BraliiMins,  irhich  derive  theipangin  from 
itetf^if  JRi^,  or  p^nittfits,  the  holiest  pe»8M»^ldiowledjg;ed 
by  ^  Hhidooa,  and  irho  are  believed  to  have  oeba»iially 
Mliclted  the  effects  of  theiif  sacred  wradi  on  sonie  of  the 
l^iS  #helir  gmlty  cf  debatMlieiy.  These  personages  ta^ 
^  higlb  aifii^ty,  and  meettioaed  in  the  Vedas.  Their 
tijrideiice  was  fixed  iii  the  retire  rcgiam  of  the  ndrtb,  and 
hen^e  die  BrahraiRS  of  the  north,  iHio  are  nearest  to  the 
gMit  fbuntttn,  ate  esteemed  the  iMAilest.  The  Biiahraiiis 
of  antiquity  Were  much  ftate  s^luded  thim  those  of  modeni 
times^  though  the  latter  show  a  predilection  for  a  life  of 
l^etireirient  froM  the  bnstle'  of  the  world.  They  have  niade 
no  altehrtion  in  their  i^led  of  abstinenccy  aUatioiis,  and 
ihulttl^ied  oeremomes.  Their  gt^at  prerogative  is  that  of 
being  the  sole  depositaries  and  expounders  of  the  Vedas, 
or  sacred  books.  Of  these  there  ate  in  number  fout^  and 
for  each  there  is  a  separate  ordet*  ot*  branch  of  the  Brab* 
tftins.  They  have  a  crtory  in  general  dreidalion,  that  if  a 
Sudra,  or  other  profane  person  should  ever  attempt  to 
read  the  title  of  these  books,  his  head  would  instantly 
cleave  asunder.  Yet  it  is  renfarkafale,  that  they  make  an 
exceptbn  in  these  miractdous  efiectn  as  applied  to  Eo« 
Iropeans.  A  Brahmin  bold  enough  to  show  these  sacred 
volumes  to  profane  eyes  would  incur  the  penalty  of  iire* 
trievable  expulsion  from  his  tribe. 


' 
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The  giMt  tody  of  thaai  ptoiesB  to  pay  ^utl  vm^  BDOic 
ration  to  the  three  parts  of  the  godhead,  BrtJuaa,  Yirflv.      ^ 
nu,  ittid  Siva.    But  sonde  attach  themselves  exclushrel^, 
or  with  great  preference,  to  one  more  thaw  the  others^ 
The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  in  particular^  become  the 
objeets  of  partiality  with  individuals,  #ho  form  th^oiielves 
into  sects  founded  on  these  predileetiotts.    The  Vishnu*^  Thdr  dif. 
vites  are  called  also  Namadhari,  from  bearing  'm  theit  fbriu  ^^'*"*** 
heads  the  mark  called  Noma,  consisting  of  thrse  perpM^ 
dicular  lines  joined  by  a  crossing  line  at  the  btse^  so  as  to 
represent  a  trident    Their  dothes  aKe  of  »  deep  orange 
colour.   The  devotees  of  Siva  are  called  Lfngamites^  tnm 
wearing  the  Lii^m  stuck  in  the  hair,  or  attached  tathe  Vntev- 
arm  in  a  gcid  or  silver  tube.    The  former  ate  ^^oUmaiMBsSitmf 
for  intemperance,  and  on  that  aocount,  those  of  them  eape« 
dally  who  lead  the  lives  (^mendicants,  are  disliked  by  the 
people,  while  the  Lingamites  observe  great  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking.     The  VishnuviteB  pay  a  high  ve* 
neration  to  the  ape,  the  bird  called  garuda,  aind  the  ci^idia 
serpent.    Any  of  them  who  inadvertently  kills  one  of  these 
animals  is  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  ly  a^  ridieoloufl  sa^ 
ciifice,  in  which  a  human  victim  is  prHended  to  be  immo. 
lated  and  broughf  to  life  again ;  the  fkot  is,  that  a  little 
blood  is  drawn  from  a  superficial  wOuttd  in  the  thigfa,^  iiii* 
flicted  with  a  knife ;  the  individual  lies  still,  apparently 
lifeless,  till  the  farce  of  resuscitation  is  performed.     This 
is  done  with  immense  ceremony,  and  gives  occasion  to  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  are  feasted  on  the  fiaa  le^ 
vied  from  the  culprit  *.    A  similar  punishment  is  awarded 
for  some  other  offences.--^Sometimes  these  two  sects  not 
only  strive  to  exalt  their  own  divinity,  but  revile  that  of 
their  opponents.    The  Vishnuvites  ootuider  the  wearing 
of  the  Lingam  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins,  while  the  Siw 
vites  maintain  that  all  who  bear  the  Nama  shall,  when 
they  die,  be  tormented  in  hell  by  a  three*pronged  fork 

■  Abbe  ^.  A«  DuWis'«  Docriptian  of  the  character,  mannenh  and  cut- 
of  the  pfople  of  India,  p.  54,  &c.  (Knglisli  translation.) 
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BOOK   resembling  that  iiiai:k^    These  sectarian  notions  are  less 
^      prevalent,  however,  among  the  Brahmins  than  in  the  other 


castes.  Vishnuvite  Brahmins  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
province^  which  lie  to.  the  south  of  the  river  Krishna ;  and 
tbey  are.  vie  wed  with  contempt  by  the  tolerant  Brahmins^ 
who  will  not  admit. them  to  their  tables  or  to  their  cere- 
'  monii^  nor  will. they  confer  on  them. any  public  employ- 
ments which  happen  to  be  at  their  disposal.  These  sects 
are  farther  split  into  subdivisions,  which  dispute  warmly 
on. the  subjects  of  their  differences,,  but  are  ready  to 
unite  whenever  the  general  interests  of  the  sect  require 
.  their  protection. 
TentmitaM  A  Brahmin. is  subject  to  four  different  states.  The 
^^^  '  first  takes  its  commencement  about .  the  age  of  seven 
ornine;  when  the  individual  is  invited  with  ^^  the  tri- 
ple cord>^  a  badge  which  hangs  from  his  left  shoulder^ 
previously .  to  which  he  is  not  considered  as  a  Brahmin  at 
1.  Bradi.  all.  The  young  man  thus  initiated  is  called  Brachma- 
efaari.  In  this  state  hi&.duty  consists  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  in  learning  the  Vedas,  and  the  efficacious  forms 
of  prayer  called,  the  Mantras ;  in  acquiring  other  sciences, 
and  abstaining  from  the  use  of  betel.  He  uses  no  oma- 
mentsinhis  hair,  .bathes  daily,  and  offers  the  sacrifice  call- 
ed the  Homam. twice  a-day.  Subjects  so  young  do  not  in 
*  general  observe  the  rules  strictly.  A  certain  proficiency 
is  enjoined  in  learning  the  books  by  heart,  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lessons  deemed  by  them 
scientific^  is  there  much  general  emulation.  They  learn 
afterwards  to  understand  the  different  privileges  belong- 
ing to  their  caste,  and,  among  others,  their  right  to  ask 
alms^  which  they  do  not  in  the  style  of  mendicants,  but  of 
confident  yet  not  insolent  claimants.  Another  is  exemp- 
tion  from  taxes.  They  are  also  exempted  from  capital, 
and  generally  from  corporal,  punishment,  however  heinous 
crimes  tliey  may  commit,  imprisonment  being  the  only  pu- 
nishment to  which  they  are  liable.  They  learn  all  the 
points  of  bodily  purity  which,  as  good  Brahmins,  it  is  neces- 
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saiy  to  observe  through  life.     Not  oiAy  are  they  liable  to  be   BOOK 
considered  as  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  but  __^ 
even  by  attending  at  a  funeral. 

Childbirth  and  constitutional  changes  render  females 
impure ;  and  ablutions  and  forms  of  prayer  are  requisite 
to  remove  the  stiun.  An  earthen  vessel,  if  ever  it  has 
been  used  by  a  profane  persbn,  or  applied  to  any  one  of  a 
specified  number  of  uses,  becomes  so  polluted  that  it  can- 
not be  used  agun,  and  must  be  broken ;  metallic  vessels 
admit  of  purification  by  washing.  Leather,  and  every 
kind  of  skin,  except  those  of  the  tiger  and  the  antelope, 
m  held  to  be  very  impure ;  h^noe  the  boots  and  gloves 
of  the  Europeans  are  in  th^r  eyes  the  inost  disagreeable 
of  all  objects  as  articles  of  dress.  A  Brahmin  must  take 
care,  in  walking  or  sitting,  that  he  does  not  touch  a  bone, 
a  b]t>ken  pot,  a  rag,  or  a  leaf  from  which  any  one  has 
eaten.'  In  drinking,  they  must  pour  the  liquid  from 
above,  without  touching  the  vessel  with  their  lips  i.  They 
miist  not  touch  the  greater  part  of  animals ;  the  most  poL 
lutii^  is  the  dog.  The  water  which  they  drink  must  be 
carefully  drawn,  and  by  no  means  by  any  Sudra.  If  two 
Bndimins  draw  water  together,  their  pitchers  must  not  touch 
one  another^  otherwise  one  or  both  must  be  lm)ken.  They 
nmit  eat  no  animal  fledi,  nor  eggs.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Lingamites,  yet  this  sect  is  remarked  for 
great'extemal  slovenlmess  in  their  habits.  The  Brahmins 
are  also  taught  to  entertain  a  horror  for  defilement  of  soul, 
as  the  consequence  of  perverseness  of  the  will,  or  sin ;  and, 
though  the  particulars  of  which  such'  defilement  consists 
are  obscurely  explidn^,  the  rules  for  purification  by  ablu- 
Uon,  penances,  and  ceremonies,  are  both  precise  and  ample. 

The  aecond  stage  of  a  Brahmin'^s  life  is  called  that  of  2.  Grihu- 
Grihastha,  and  takes  place  when  he  is  married  and  has 
children.     Mere  marriage  does  not  constitute  this  state, 
f<Hr  that  ceremony  takes  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the 

'  Abbe  J.  A.  Duboii's  Detcriplion  of  tbc  Chaiictar  and  Cufloniiof  Iht 
People  of  India,  p.  112.   (Engliah  tranalatloD.) 
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BOOK    parties  remain  for  some  yetMn  ia  the  houaes  of  th^  le* 
^      speetive  pnvento. 


Maniive.       Marriage  is  an  essential  object  to  ft  Brahnun»  being 

necessary  \tp  my  sort  of  respectability  in  society.    When 

he  b9pqm«  a  widower*  h?  lUb  from  his  staticHi,  and  is 

nnim  »  ui^nt  necewty  of  i^suming  the  married  state. 

The  <me  is  qvite  different  with  widowed  females,  who 

Bj^^  npt  permitt^  to  mwrry  i^  second  time.    There  are, 

however*  Mfoehennits  dr  penitent^  called  i&miyaMf,  wba 

l^ad  lit^  <rf  e^Ubocy,  and  the  acUng  priests,  who  ate 

called  .Gmtim,  alap  Uve  in  a  single  state,  though  it  is  known 

tl)st  ihw  inorabty  in  tbi9  particular  is  siiffcif ntly  rdaxed. 

Thei«  is  no  9mk  thing  now  as  celibacy  adhered  to  amoi^ 

women  from  any  religious  motive;  but  their  ancient  bciokB, 

fip^akii^  of  the^t^  ^ekbr^^M  virginSj  intimate,  that  in  forw 

nier  tinges  iborewerareUgiQusiHine*  Marriage  is  conducted 

in  the  asme. manner  which  we  hare  already  de^rihsd  in 

our  iccoont  of  local  manners.    The  parents  fixihe  alliance 

which  is  tP  bt  fQi9tied»and  the  wile  is  purchased  fay  the  brides 

grown  for  roon^    The  money  given,  however,  is  employ. 

ed.  by^he  father  of  the  lady  in  the  purchaae  of  omaaents 

lor  his  dftughter;  and  these  become  the  inalienable  pnv 

party  of  tb^  wife.     The  father  does  not  give  his  aauwer 

ifx  any  yotiiig  man^s  o^bt  tiU  one  of  the  small  Uaards  which 

entop  on  the  wall  givec^  by  one  of  its  chirpi,  a  &voaraUe 

Mg vy^    7he  cereiiiDily  9f  marnage  is  open>ae,  and  lasts 

fiv^  df^9«    There  is  a  set  of  functionaries  called  Pardiitaa 

(Hi  A^trcrfpgers,  who  go  through  ihe  various  ceremonial  on 

this  a«d  aome  other  interesting  occasions.    The  gods  are 

propitiate  by  aacrifioes,  particularly  Vi^hneswmra^  ^  tha 

god  of  ob^tacles^^  who  is  feared  on  account  of  the  power 

>irhich  he  possesses  to  tlivart  the  plans  of  human  prudence. 

Tbift  image  is  set  up  in  the  Pamlalj  a  sort  of  alcove  erect* 

^  in  front  of  a  Brahmin^s  house.     When  be  takes  his 

wife  home,  and  has  children  by  her,  he  is  now  in  his  secoad 

Dutieaofa  state,  that  of  a  Grihastha;  his  daily  duties  and  ceremo- 

GrihuthA.  jjj^  become  more  multiplied  and  more  strictly  incum- 


bent    Every  net  «f  Us  life  k'to  ibe  featlomieA  aeoof#Bg   BOOK 
tecevtaiii  ruks,  gome  ef  them  yarvfereign  to  all  Eugep^      ^ 
Botiaiw  pf  propriety.    They  conrider  eome^jf  eorcusUHDsOaipMMi 
asliiglily  dlxiimndiile,  such  as  that  of  Mowing  Ae  nose  and  ^^^* 
stuA^g  the  excreted  matter  mto  Ae  pocket.    VVIiile  tfae 
tifit  of  deaning  the  noetrUs,  Mid  sone  cthej^^eooBidered  as 
eovr^ii^  an  ifispuxe  etain  te  the  individual^  are  perifbrai- 
ed^  «  Bndinan  never  onnts  the  eeresnony  of  putting  Ids 
cord  over  lib  right  eary  'wliich  is  supposed  to  have  the  vit- 
lue  of  purifying  him  froin  corporeal  poilutien.   Thecleaa- 
kg  of  the  teelli  is  peifcMined  with  a  w^  diosen  peee  of 
wood»  fineflh  cut  from  the  Uee ;  te  rub  tfaem  with  tbrushes 
made  of  ^e  hiur  of  animals,  is  an  act  of  indocoiiHBi  to 

whirfi  fM)tiiing  whatever  would  vsake  him  descend.   When 

.... 

he  bathes,  he  thmks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  ecwnng  out  of 
tfce  water,  salutes  each  of  his  fingers  and  tlies,  and  all  the 
paits  of  h)s  body  in  detail.  Several  regidar  days  of  fast- 
im;  are  observed  in  the  course  of  the  year^  which  amount 
altogether  to  a  considerable  f^ace  of  time.  "These,  and 
many  either  'burdens(»ne  observances,  become  so  habitual, 

9  0  '  •  «  • 

that  BothiAg  galling  is  fdt  in  submitting  to  them.  They 
go  Arou|^  them  aU  with  cheerfulness,  and  no  innovation 
m  them  Is  ever  proposed.  Some  plniosophars  among 
the  Hiildoos  have  turned  them  into  ridicule,  but  even 
thes^  donot  omit  them  in  practice.  The  Abb6  Dubois  ob-Oa  Moflm. 
serves  that  those  authors  who  have  ridiculed  them  in  thdr 
writings,  were  never,  so  far  as  he  could  kam,  Brahmins, 
but  generally  Sudras.  Vemanay  Jgaetya,  PeUanaiftpukii^ 
and  Tiruviduven,  a  Pariah,  the  chief  authors  of  this  des- 
cription, are  modern.  If  any  ancient  ones  wrote  in  the  same 
strain,  tiieir  works  are  not  now  to  be  found.  Transgressions 
in  practice,  however,  are  secretly  mdulged  in,  especially  in 
hatge  towns,  where  concealment  is  most  easy.-— Many  of  the  OBoiprtiooi 
Brahmins  engage  in  employments  which  appear  incon-j 
gruous  with  their  general  professions.  They  are  usually 
the  political  functionaries  of  the  native  princes  and  of  the 
Mahometan  governments,  which  find  it  convenient  to  ma- 
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BOOK  nage  the  people  lhix>iigh  their  mediuiB.  Some  of  tlieiDt 
'^  particularly  in'Guzerat,  engage  in  commerce.  They  often 
carry  messages  between  distant  places^  an  employment 
very  convenient  for  them,  as  the  veneration  in  which  they 
are  held  prevents  any  lawless  person  from  molesting  them. 
Sdmetimes  they  act  as  cooUa  or  porters,  in  which  chaiac- 
.  ter  they  are  exempt  from  the  molestations  of  the  officers 
SabtUtj  of  of  the  revenue.«->They  are  certiunly  an  artful  set  of  im- 
^^'**^"'  postors.  The  Hindoos  are  all  expert  in  disguising  the 
truth,  but  the  Brahmins  much  more  so  than  any  other. 
Flattery  is  one  of  their  prime  resources,  which  they  la- 
vish in  the  most  extravagant  manner  on  any  person 
^1^*48^  from  whom  they  have  a  favour  to  expect.  One  of  the 
feat;Ures  which  we  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
is  their  toleration  in  religious  opinion.  They  do  not  ana- 
thematize Mussulmans,  Christians,  and  others,  with  the 
dedsion  which  generates  an  impatient  spirit  of  prosely tism 
or  of  persecution.  This  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  objects  of  their  own 
worship,  and,  undoubtedly,  they  sometimes  treat  the  latter 
with  an  indifference  bordering  on  contempt,  and  in  thor 
adorations,  are  influenced  by  their  secular  interests  rather 
than  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  flattering  those  divinities 
whose  functions  they  connect  with  their  secular  concerns. 
The  distance  at  which  they  keep  themselves  from  the  £u* 
ropeans,  and  their  unwillingness  to  admit  them  to  th^ 
temples  or  their  ceremonies,  arise  from  the  undeanness  which 
they  attach  to  the  habits  of  the  latter,  who,  if  they  would 
conform  a  little  to  their  manners  and  practical  prejudices, 
would  experience  from  all  the  Hindoos  unbounded  tolerar 
tion.  It  is  a  very  prevalent  sentiment  among  them,  that 
different  religions  are  formed  for  different  nations,  and  that 
each  serves  every  purpose  to  the  souls  of  its  believers  and 
professors.  The  excellent  Abbe  Dubois,  who  studied  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoos  more  carefully  than  any  one  who 
describes  them,  was*  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness  and 
TCipect  with  which  he  always  treated  their  habits,  often 
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invited  by  the  Brahniins,  to  whom  he  and  his  mode  of  BiXHK 
living  were  known,  to  enter  thdr  temples,  and  join  them  '*" . 
ID  their  ceremonies.  The  Brahmins  entertain  an  unbend-  PoBtinl 
ing  spirit  of  bigotry,  however,  in  their  attachment  to  their  ^"^^' 
civil  institutions,  considering  every  thing  different  from 
them  as  worthy  of  none  but  barbarians.  The  Moors 
they  hate  for  thdr  arrogance,  and  despise  for  their  igno- 
jranoe  of  some  physical  branches  of  science  known  to  thein- 
srives,  such  as  those  which  are  omnected  with  the  con- 
struction and  explanation  of  the  ahonanack.  They  think 
well  of  some  good  qualities  of  their  European  masters, 
such  as  their  humanity  in  war,  the  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality of  their  government,  and  their  other  benevolent 
features ;  but  they  soon  forget  these  favourable  impres- 
sions, when  they  think  of  the  grossness  and  hatefulness  of 
some  of  their  prevailing  habits.  M.  Dubois  thinks  that 
the  lattier  ought  to  have  denied  themselves  the  use  of  beef, 
whith  is  an  insipid  food  in  that  country,  and  should  not 
have  admitted  the  detested  Pariahs  into  their  domestic 
service.  It  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  to  countenance  them 
in  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  inferior  castes,  and  of 
persons  who  are  considered  as  of  no  caste ;  yet  regula- 
tions might  have  been  adopted  by  which  the  gross  insult 
which  thor  present  modes  imply  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed or  moHified,  and  every  humane  purpoise  obtained. 

The  third  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  that  of  Vana*Prastha,  or  3.  vaoa. 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  This  order  prevail- 1^»^'*- 
ed  at  a  former  period,  biit  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found, 
and  appears  indeed  to  be  extinct.  .  These  were  the  sione 
persons  whom  we  commonly  call  penitents.  They  were 
honoured  by  kings,  and  respected  by  the  gods,  who  are 
said  to  have  considered  them  as  a  sort  of  superiors.  They 
observed  a  number  of  peculiar  rules  of  self-denial,  and 
practised  peculiar  sacrifices  aiid  religious  observances.  It 
was  imagined  that  their  pious  acts  and  intentions  were 
often  thwarted  by  giants  and  even  by  gods.  They  were 
the  depositories  of  some  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  theo- 


lOOK  logy,  aad  practised  magical  incaDtations.  These  last  are 
^  npv  taken  up  by  other  iadividuals,  who,  on  accouDt  of 
their  supposed  pover,  are  frequently  held  in  a  sort  of  hor- 
ror. 

4wS«ui7Mi.  The  fourth  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  called  Saanyasi,  which 
is  reckoned  so  peculiarly  holy,  that  it  in^Muts  in  a  single 
generation  a  greater  stock  of  merits  than  ten  thousand 
could  produce  m  any  other  i|)here  of  life,  A  Sannyad, 
when  he  dies,  is  believed  to  pass  straightway  to  the  world 
of  Brahma  or  of  Vishnu,  exempt  firom  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing ever  le-bom  on  earth,  or  passing  from  one  body  into 
another.  He  pcrfbms  all  the  rigid  rites  of  the  Vana-Pvaa- 
thas,  and  in  addition,  renounces  all  woridly  connections,  takes 
up  the  profirssion  of  mendicity,  and  lives  solely  on  alms. 
Before  this,  however,  he  must  devote  several  yeavs  to  the 
married  and  paternal  state,  and  thus  discharge  a  debt 
which  he  owes  to  his  forefathers.  When  a  Brahmin  is 
qualified  and  disposed  for  this  state,  he  is  installed  in  it 

Rules  ef  with  many  mantras  and  other  ceremonies.— He  must  bow, 
^  every  morning,  rub  1ms  whole  body  all  over  with  ashes; 

muBt  restrict  himself  to  one  meal  in  the  day ;  give  up  the 
use  of  betel ;  avoid  looking  at  women ;  shave  his  beard  and 
head  every  month ;  wear  wooden  clogs  silways  on  his  feet ; 
must,  in  travelling,  carry  in  one  hand  his  s^ven-knotted 
bamboo  staff,  in  the  other  his  gourd,  and  the  antelope  skin 
under  his  arm,  these  being  the  three  badges  of  his  order. 
He  must  eroct  a  hermitage  on  the  bank  c^airrer  or  a  lake. 
Such  is  a  specuncn  of  his  regulations.  Contemplation,  and 
a  supposed  communion  with  the  Deity,  amounting,  in  its 
highest  {onUf  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  nature,  are  the 
ulterimr  duties  of  this  class  of  devotees.  Nothing  oan  €&• 
coed  the  fantastic  exercises  in  which  they  engage,  such  as 
suppressing  their  breath  for  as  long  a  time  as  posabfe^ 
till  they  are  almost  in  a  swoon,  thus  bringing  on  vicdent 
perspintion.  These  efforts  are  made  during  the  night, 
aad  succeeded  by.  endless  wanderings  of  the  imagination, 
to  whkh  they  blindly  attach  a  superlative  value.     They 
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put  themselyes  in  the  most  irksome  and  ridiculmtf  posUifics  MOQIL 
of  body,  siidi  as  sUmding  long  on  one  leg  till  it  awtUs  ud  ^ 
ulceriitea ;  standing  also'  a  lang  time  on  the  head.  The 
net  of  highest  merit  among  them  is  «<  to  subdue  wU  senihi. 
tions,  and  retain  the  bmath  with  auch  detecnnned  {tenar^- 
ra6ce»  that  the  aoul,  qtotdsg  the  body,  bnists  through  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  flies  to  re-unita  itself  with  the  grtet 
JBeiog,  or  PanuBmhma,^  The  tiicka  ifhkb  tb^  perfonn. 
sre  eadless,  but  their  most  extravagant  and  fatal  efforls  jme 
aid  to  be  c<mfined  to  fivmer  times.  TheSanajiuisareimty 
like  the  Vana^Prasthas,  burned  when  they  die,  but  are  inter- 
led.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Lingamites,  or  worriii|^rs  of 
Siva ;  but  a  Sanny^,  even  though  during  lifie  he  has  at- 
tached hiibself  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  is  interred  when 
dead,  and  the  ceremony  is  pompous  and  expulsive,  being 
jdone  at  the  expense  of  aome  relation  or  friend,  who  reekona 
the  act  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  works. 

From  the  classes  of  Vana^Prastha  and  Sannyasi  have  is-  AnouOoiii 
sued  numerous  sets  of  fimades,  such  as  the  Djpgis,  who^****** 
exert  themselves  to  please  the  Deity  by  strange  mi^tilatioifs 
of  their  bodies,  braving  the  force  of  fire,  and  thrcxtreasi. 
tj  of  the  seasons ;  the  Puiduris,  who  disseminate  little 
figures  of  the  most  indecent  description,  as  sdbordinate  to 
devotion ;  the  Vaira^s,  who  are  a  sort  of  oilier  of  pmaka 
sod  nuns,  consecrated  to  the  god  Krishna  and  his  mis- 
tress Rada,  whoae  history  they  oddbrate  with  songs,  ac 
Gompanied  by  the  noise  of  cymbals.     It  is  said  that  some,  loddeU. 
erea  of  the  Brahnnns,  under  the  name  of  Pashandia  and 
the  Sarwagina,  maintain  opinions  completely  libertine  and 
sthei8tjcal.-*To  some  respectable  travellers,  it  aj^wars,  on  GcnewJ 
the  whole,  that  the  number  of  persons  of  the  Bmkninical  ^TSSL 
csste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  their  »»*• 
virtues  is  very  small,  while  the  great  body  of  these  heredi- 
tary priests  and  sages  are  completely  defoted  to  andbition, 
intrigue,  and  vDluptu6usnes8,*«*their  character  being  dis* 
graced  by  an  avarice,  a  meanness,  and  a  cruelty,  which  in- 
spire  a  stranger  with  no  septiments  towards  them  but  those 
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BOOK  of  contempt '.  The  charity  which  they  hold  so  high  io 
^  the  list  of  dutite  and  of  virtues,  has  no  human  beings  ex- 
cept Brahmins  for  its  objects.  Towards  the  other  castes 
they  cherish'  no  feelittg  of  humanity,  but  claim  every  thing 
from  them,  while  they  give  them  nothing. 
Caste  of  •  The  caste  immediately  beneath  the  Brahminical  ia  that 
Krfi«ri,«.^j.  ^  Kshatriyas,  or  the  military  class.  They  are 
sHao  called  Rajepoots,  from  being  the  descendants  of  ra- 
jas or  princes.  Encrofu^mtents,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  early  made  on  the  prerogatives  of  this  class ;  the  mi- 
litary profession  being  embraced  by  inferior  castes,  accord- 
ing as  necessity  oUiged  the  governments  to  empidy  them, 
or  lawless  propehnties  led  individuals  to  lead  lives  of  ha- 
bitual violencie,  tiU  they  became  established  in  the  nkilitary 
prbfesfflon  by  the  success  of  didr  insurrections  or  incur- 
sions. The  Rigepoots  are  now  rather  a  tribe  than  a  caste. 
They  claim,  and  generally  riBceive,  a  greater  degree  of 
respect  than  other  warriors.  In  this  tribe,  as  in  the  mili- 
tary body  in  general,  the  feebleness  and  ins^ificance  of 
the  Hindoo  give  place  to  a  ferocious  courage,  a  savage 
ambition,  and  an  insatiable  avarice,  rarely  compensated 
by  any  real  virtues,  or  even  by  that  generosity  of  conduct 
which  so  firequently  accompanies  the  military  character 
among  Europeans. 
Casteof  The  Vaisyas  are  the  third  caste  of  the  Hindoos.  Th^ 
'^^  duties  conast  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  garden^ 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  sale  of  landed  jproduce. 
'  When  these  Vaisyas  travel  to  other  countries  in  motam- 
'  tile  pursuits,  they  go  under  the  name  of  Banyans.  They 
are  privileged  with  exemption  from  military  duty ;  but 
since  the  Indian  princes  have  been  in  the  practice  of  main- 
taining mercenary  troops,  many  of  this  caste  have  be- 
come  soldiers.  It  is  of  them  that  the  Mahrattas  in  general 
consist.  They  are  bound  to  pay  the  profoundest  respect 
to  Brahmins  and  to  Kshatriyas,  but  they  receive  the  same 
awful  submission  from  the  caste  next  to  be  described. 

« 

s  Sohyns  on  the  Hindoos.    Lonl  V«leniia\i  Tmvdfc 
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!rhis  i&  the  fourth  and  most  numetous  of  any,  and  is   BOOK 
called  the  Kaboodra,  or  Sudra  caste.     The  business  of  this       ^ 
caste  is  servile  labour,  and  wherever  the  original  spirit,  of  Cttie  of  Su- 
the  institution  has  not.  been  infringed  on  by  a  train  of 
political  accidents,  their  degradation,  is  inhuman.     They 
are  compelled  to  work  for  the  Brahmins,  being  considered 
as  created  solely  for  their  use.     They  are  not,.by  the  laws 
of.  Menu^  allowed,  to  collect  prop«ty>  *^  because  si|<^  i| 
^jectacle.  would  give  pain  to  the  Brahnuns.^    To  them 
the  Vedas  must  never  be  read,  nor  spiritual  counsel  given  ; 
and  whoever  shall  dare  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of 
eKpiating  an,  is  doomed  to  sink  with  them  into  Aaam- 
vrita,  one  of  the  hells  with  which  the  world  of  s{nrits  is 
provided. 

Any  one  of  the  three  higher  castes,  though  possessing 
their  separate  spheres  of  occupation,  is  allowed  occa^ 
nonally,  and  under  circumstances  of  jpeccguity,  to  enga^ 
in  the  employments  which  belong  to  the  inferior  castes; 
but  the  latter  are  in  no  case  permitted  to  interfere  with 
those  of  the  superior.  Hence  in  times  of  distress,  the  Sud* 
res  are  subjected  to  peculiar  sufferings  from  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  swarms  of  interlopers  from  all  the 
other  castes,  while  to  them  no  corresponding  resource,  either 
then  or  at  any  other  time,  is  open. 

In>' consequence  of  irregular  intermarriages  occiuring  Miud 
among  the  different  castes,  children  were  bom  who  belong- 
ed to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there  was.no  employment. 
These  were  called  Burren  Sunken  They  lived  either  on 
charity,  or  by  plunder,  and  acquired  a  savage  and 
lawless  character.  For  them  di&rent  new  arts' and  manu,. 
factures  were  ultimately  contrived,  by  which,  from  being 
the  pests  of  the  community,  they  were  converted  to  its 
tervice.  Thirty-six  branches  of  this  impure  class  are  sfe^ 
ctfied  in  the  sacred  books  %  differing  in  the  elemenu  of 
their  spurious  origin,  and  in  the  degrees  of  humiliation 

*  Colebrooke  on  the  Indian  V\uat$,  Aiiat.  Researches,  Vol.  V.  p.  5S. 
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BOOK   ttttai^hod  to  the  Itfaours  reqwcti^cAy  itugdedib  Aeau  Ali 
^      of  them  «e  obliged  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  froin  the 
tM  tf  society. 

Various  circnmslanceBy  hoirevo*,  have  in  different  placet 
ftfUduoed  more  or.  leu  intenniature  and  encroachment  of 
iho  castes  on  one  another.  Henc^  the  purity  which  they 
Clstei  IS  qot:  always  conceded  to  them  by  others  who  pav 
Under  the  saaie^  name.  Many  of  those  who  oocopy  the 
ptiM  of  the  higher  castes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brah» 
fttitUdilf  «re  by  Urth  entitled  to  no  higher  rank  than  that 

ofl^diui. 
Tht  Pa.  But  beneath  these^  and  beneath  even  the  Burren  Sunker, 
"^"'  there  ift  a  race  of  most  dc^aded  and  universally  insulted 
outcasts,  called  Pariahs,  whom  we  have  more  thah  once 
h*d  occasion  to  mention.  Iik  many  jilaces,  their  very  sp- 
proseh  is  SUffieient  to  prilute  a  whole  netghbourhood. 
They  must  liot  eotelr  a  stieet  where  the  Brahmins  Kve. 
When  ihey  itansgress,  the  higher  castes  will  not  assault 
Aem,  for  it  b  pollutkm  even  to  touch  them  with  d  long 
pole ;  but  through  the  medium  of  others,  they  b6at  them 
at  pleasdttS,  and  have  oiften  put  them  to  dtoth  without  di». 
pute  or  inquiry.  The  degree  of  this  detesUtibn  in  which 
the  Pariahs  we  held  is  greatest  in  tlie  southern  pans  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Europeans*  however,  are  under  the 
necesdty  of  emptoying  them  as  domestic  servants,  as  a 
great  part  of  their  work  could  not  be  done  by  persons  of 
any  other  caste ;  such  aS  the  cooking  of  beef,  the  pull- 
ing off  and  cleaning  of  booU.  This  arrangement  is 
attended  with  the  disadvahtage  of  preventing  individuals 
of  reptttaWe  chacacter  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a 
Europeittii  for  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  Pariahs. 
They  act*  as  scavengers ;  they  have  the  care  of  distributing 
tb6  wat^ffs  of  the  tanks  over  the  fields.  Some  have  the 
diarge  of  domestic  animals.  Of  late  they  have  been  occa- 
sionally admitted  into  the  European  and  Indian  armi^, 
where  ihey  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  their 
masters.      They  are  not  inferior  to  the  other  Hindoos  in 
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iemgt^  biit  cannot  without  grdal  difficulty  be  Mibjectcd  U009L 
to  infitary  dMplihe^  bAA  ave  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  ^ 
vke  ^aad  irr^gularitj.  They  are  as  ooaiBe  and  sensual  m 
the  RnEdnniaa  are  refined  and  kilavisb.  Thehr  ibatima 
m  harsh  and  rugged^  thelrmaancrs  gross.  They  get 
drunk  on  the  juice  of  the  palm  when  it  is  in  a  Aate  which 
gtTes  them  a  most  offensite  odour.  They  ei^a^  in  jM^ 
queiit  qaairrds,  treat  their  wires  wifli  crud^,  often  beat' 
ing  them  brutally  even  ki  a  state  of  pregnaagy.  They 
feast  oil  any  rotten  carcase  that  falls  in  their  way.  In  or- 
der that  a  race  so  abonunable  may  be  deprired  of.  evely 
duince  of  conveying  contamination  to  thnr  superiors^ 
they  are  obliged  to  have  their  wdls  surrounded  with  the 
bones  of  animals,  to  warn  others  agiunst  making  use  of  the 
sane  water. 

Besides  the  Pariahs,  who  are  spread  over  all  the  pro.  other  out- 
vifices,  there  are  other  local  outcasts,  some  of  whom  are  ^""^ 
still  more  debased.  Such  are  the  Pallis  of  Madura,  and 
the  Pulias  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  who  wpe 
not  permitted  to  erect  houses,  are  obliged  to  live  in  open 
sheds  supported  by  bamboo  pillars,  and  dare  not  even 
walk  along  the  ccnsimon  road  for  fear  of  defiling  it. 

The  shoemakers  are  every  where  held  inferior  to  the 
Pariahsi  and  are  in  reality  of  a  grosser  cluuacter,  and 
more  destitute  of  honour.  Players  on  wind  inatmmelits, 
and  all  sorts,  of  vagrants,  are  also  despised  and  hated  as  a 
portion  of  the  infamous  dregs  of  Hindoo  society  K 

The  reliaion  of  the  Hindoos  is  ao  intricate  and  cum^  Hindoo 
farous  in  its  legends,  and  so  inconsistent  in  its  doctrines^  as'  ^^^^'^ 
to  defy  the  powers  of  analysis ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
it  becomes  too  absurd  to  merit  much  interest,  except  as  a 
conspicuous  monument  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  under- 
ending,  and  a  leading  political  engine  in  full  openu 
tion.      From  some   detached  expressions  in  their  writ« 

^  See  Abb^  Duboii'»  «  Deacription  of  th«  People  of  India,*'  p.  454-47S. 
(En^tsh  tnuiiktton.) 
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BOOK   ings,  apparently  mystical  and  sublime,  the  Brahminical 
^       religion  has  been  supposed  to  be  originally  founded  on 


Tbctrimur-just  and  elevated  views  of  divine  power.-— We  have  al- 
^  ready  mentioned  the  Trimurti,  or  Indian  trinity,  consist- 

ing of  Brahma,  the  creator ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver ;  and 
Siva,  the  destroyer.  Some  have  been  impressed  with  sen- 
timents of  reelect  for  the  views  thus  unfolded,  though  im- 
perfect, and  corrupted.  They  have  even  been  consider- 
ed as  partictpatuig  of  doctrines  bearing  a  relation  to  the 
catholic  theology.  But  when  we  enter  more  largely 
into  the  Hindoo  mythology,  we  find  that  this  trimurti  is 
not  eternal,  but  sprung  (rom  a  female,  who  is  known  by  a 
naine  signifying  <<  the  original  power.**^  We  find  the  tri- 
murti engaged  in  shameful  amours,  subjected  to  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace,  and  restored  to  its  dignity  by  the  good 
nature  of  a  virtuous  female,  who  had  punished  it  for  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  seduction.  The  trimurti  is  introduced 
Jdolstrx.  into  the  first  pages  of  the  Eddo  of  Snorro.-^The  perpetuity 
of  manners,  as  well  as  of  ideas  in  India,  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  their  adherence  to  the  same  sacred  emblems  by 
which  their  views  were  originally  represented.  Hence  we 
see  the  strange  figures  with  four  heads,  and  eight  arms ; 
the  frightful  visages,  the  monsters  which  tear  men  in 
pieces,  and  all  the  horrid  and  disgusting  oddities  which  cha- 
racterize the  representations  of  the  Indian  deities.  What 
a  shocking  contrast  to  the  graceful  conceptions  of  the  Gre- 
cian imagination  !  They  shew  that  the  system  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  a  correct  or  elegant  taste :  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  as  some  have  alleged,  con- 
clusive, or  independent  proofs  of  its  high  antiqui- 
ty. In  some  instances  we  must  allow  that  these  sym- 
bols are  sufficiently  expressive.  Vishnu,  the  preserving 
principle,  holds  in  one  hand  a  leaf  of  the  lotos,  which  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  to  show  that  every  thing  is  sprung  from  the 
sea.  The  horn  which  he  holds  in  another  hand  denotes 
his  creative  voice,  which  is  capable  of  animating  the  cha- 
otic void.     The  club  in  a  third,  indicates  his  power  topu- 
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iiisb  and  destroy  the  wicked.     The  wheel  in  a  fourth,  is  BOOK 
the  symbol  of  the  eternal  circle  of  life  and  creation.     The  ._..^ 


triple  crown  on  his  head,  teaches  that  he  reigns  over  the 
sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 

The  irod  Brahma  is  described  as  a  much  more  scandal-  Bnhnm 
ous  character  than  even  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  *.  Vish^ 
nu,  the  redeemer  or  preserver,  has,  in  order  to  execute  his 
incumbent  oi&ces,  been  obliged  to  appear  in  different 
earthly  forms,  called  avatanUf  of  which  ten  are  enume* 
tated.  First,  he  was  transformed  into  a  fish ;  second,  in- 
to a  tortoise ;  third,  into  a  boar ;  fourth,  into  a  monster, 
half  man  and  half  lion;  fifth,  into  a  dwarf  Brahmin ;  sixth, 
into  the  god  called  Paraswarama ;  seventh,  into  the  hero 
Rama ;  eighth,  into  the  god  Krishna ;  ninth,  into  the  tree 
ravi,  or  aruli.  This  is  the  last  which  has  taken  place ;  but 
another  is  yet  expected,  to  which  the  Hindoos  look  for- 
ward with  the  same  ardour  as  the  Jews  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  This  is  a  transformation  into  a  horse.  The 
books  do  not  assign  the  period  of  its  arrival,  nor  explain 
by  what  means  it  will  be  brought  about ;  but  the  Hindoos 
trust  that  it  will  restore  the  Satya-yuga,  or  the  age  of  hap^ 
piness.  Each  of  these  avataras  is  the  subject  of  a  curious 
but  monstrous  fable  ^. 

The  god  Siva,  who  is  chiefly  characterized  as  the  des-  sitB. 
troying  power,  is  generally  represented  under  a  shape  so 
contrived  as  to  inspire  terror,  with  large  impasrioned  eyes, , 
his  ears  decked  with  serpents,  his  hair  phuted  and  curled 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  holding  the  weapon  called 
9ula  in  his  hand.  His  amours,  and  his  battles  with  the 
giants  and  tyrants  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  four  Yedas  or 
sacred  books  were  his  horses,  the  mountain  Mandara  Par* 
vata  his  bow,  and  Vishnu  his  arrow,  and  who,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  battle,  cut  the  world  in  twain,  and  took  one 
half  of  it  for  his  armour,  are  related  in  the  book  called 

•  A  ipcciinen  of  hif  nefSuiout  eondoet  is  gifcn  by  Dobois,  pb  429*  4S0. 

<  Daliob»  Ibid. '  te  alM  an  enUsnt  Mcouiit  of  tbk»  nd  odwr  poti  «r 
tbtHMoomytMogjr,  in  Mnmy't  Hutoriaa  Aceonm  of  DinoMrietiad 
Tiavdb  IB  Aria,  ToL  II.  pw  SSI,  Ac 
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WOQK  the  Bhagavata«  wkich  in  fame  is  next  to  the  Riuaaayana. 
^      In  <Hrder  to  obtain  a  wife,  he  subjected  himBelf  to  a  loi^ 


and  austere  penitence^  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  mountain 
Farvata  to  give  him  his  daughter  ParvaU  in  marriage.  The 
origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  is  connected  with  a 
ridiculous  passage  in  the  story  of  this  god''s  debaucheries.  * 
The  Bhagavata  b  a  book  of  matchless  obscenity ;  yet  it  is 
the  delight  of  the  Hindoos^  and  the  first  which  they  put 
into  their  children's  hands,  when  learning  to  read*  Vigh- 
neswara,  the  god  of  obstacles,  derived  his  birth  from  the 
excrement  ci  Parvati)  and  his  head  being  cut  off  by  Bome 
malignant  deity,  was  replaced  with  the  head  of  an  elephant 
by  the  power  of  his  father  Siva. 
Wtnhip  of  The  Hindoos  are  more  extravagant  than  even  the  ao- 
^'^"^^  cient  Egyptians  in  the  worship  of  animak,  aa  they  make 
almost  every  living  creature  the  object  of  devotion,  al- 
though some  i^)ecie6  excel  the  others  in  the  interest  which 
they  excite.  Such  are  the  cow,  the  ax,  the  ape,  the  ser- 
pent capella,  and  a  bird  of  prey  called  garuda.  They 
worship  also  a  variety  of  malignant  demons  under  the 
name  of  Bhuta. 
Tnnmii.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  from  one 
V^^'  body  into  another,  is  an  essential  dogma  of  the  Brahmini- 
cal  faith,  and  from  this  soiuce  the  Grecian  philosopher  Py- 
jtbagoras  undoubtedly  derived  it.  It  was  under  this  b^ief 
that  Pythagoras  prohibited  his  disciples  from  eatii^  the 
flesh  of  animals,  as  wofiykig  cannibalism,  or  even  the  de^ 
vottring  of  one^s  own  ancestors ;  and  for  the  same  reaaoii 
the  Hindoos  deem  it  sinful  to  put  any  animal  to  death, 
jexoept  whai  offered  in  sacrifice;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  their  prac- 
ticea  are  inconinstent,  and  that  they  have  among  them  both 
butchers  and  hunters  by  profession.  The  Hindoos  reoc^- 
tiise  two  leading  causes  of  transmigration;  one  is  fix  the 
punishment  of  transgression,  and  the  reward  of  vsrtue,  by 
sending  the  wicked  into  the  bodies  of  Pariahs,  or  of  mean 
and  wretohed  animals,  and  those  of  the  n^hteous  'mtb  bo- 
df  Ae  happiest  and  most  dignified  kind.    The  oUm- 
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19  isr  the  purpoie  of  snvmag  the  intpimtM  uftplkd  kt  BOOK 
psrtieidAr  gman&mB^  which  oaa  mlj  be  done  by  many       ^ 
mote  tnniflniigratioiiSy  if,  instead  of  purifying  thennelyflB 
from  old  stainsy  they  contract  new  ones  by  a  dissolute 
life. 

They  maintain  the  existence  of  a  hdl»  in  which,  as  in  TIm  ImU  of 
that  of  the  Greeks,  some  whimsical  pnniAmenis  are  aw«ed-^^^ 
cd,  such  as  pliu^ging  the  guilty  souls  several  limes  a^day 
ia  a  lake  of  mucus.     The  retributioiia  of  thai  hell  aie  long 
and  severe,  but  not  eternal.    Thqr  are  supposed  to  be 
wuffffgdpd  by  a  vmversal  restoration  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  found  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  CeimM. 
the  Brahmtnical  worship  are  horrible  in  the  extreme,  sueh^'^ 
as  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  under  the  name  of  JuggemSMt*. 
SoBKof  them  are  more  tumultuous  and  Ucentious  iban 
thsworddp  of  Baodius  himself,  and  accompanied  with 
prostrations  before  the  moat  immodest  figures  exfaibiled  as 
sacred  emblems.  Ablutions  and  purifications  form  a  les4- 
tag  part  of  Brahminioal  devotion.  The  imi^;es  4if  the 
gods  are  purified  by  bathing  them  ia  the  rivers,  or  the  sa« 
cred  tanks.  Fire  is  held  in  religious  veneration,  and  re* 
mives  frequent  offerings  oi  butter  thrown  into  it.  Every 
Brahmin  cherishes  a  sacred  fire.  The  sacrifices  chiefly 
consist  of  vegetdble  substances,  but  animals  alao  are  often 
iannoiated,  and  in  the  last  century  the  popuhur  sti^jmra^ 
lion  which  authorizes  human  sacrifices  in  extreme  cas^  Human  sn. 
vas  aountenanoed  by  some  ignorant  Brahmins  The^^^^* 
bumiq;  of  widows  is  a  relic  of  these  horrid  sacrifices,  and 
aliU,  in  epidemic  diseaaes  and  other  public  cdamities,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  Brahmins  are  sufficiently  fionliah 
snd  sufficiently  ^sinterested  to  throw  themsdves  fipom  the 
top  of  a  tower,  in  order  to  propitiate  themnrcy  of  adivine 
biing  in  favour  of  their  contemporaries. 

An  infcnt,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  world,  beoomes aaub-Birtiu.*.' 
jeet  of  wAgimm  eeremony .     The  Bfahmins  g^ve  it  a  name, 

*  See  page  149  of  this  folume. 

a  ft 
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BOOK  aad  fix,  by  the  study  of  the  stars,  its  future  jdestinies. . 
^      Tthe  Hindoo  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much  cer^no- , 
ny.     A  piece. of  cloth  is  held  extended  oyer  the  pair  while 
the  priest  implores  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  union. 
Promises  of  unalterable  fidelity,  written  on  palm  leaves, 
are  mutuaUy  exchanged. 

The  funerals  are  accompanied  by  some  curious  obser- 
vances.  A  dying  Brahmin  is  laid  in  the  open  air  on  a  bed 
of  cusa  grass,  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  holy  water  of  the 
Granges,  and  verses  of  the  Vedas  are  chaunted  over  him. 
When  his  breath  is  gone,  the  body  is  washed,  perfumed, . 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  The  funeral  pie  is  lighted 
with  a  match  from  the  sacred  fire,  by  whidi  the  body  isi 
puxified  and  fitted  for  ascending  into*  heaven.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  verses  chaunted  on  such  occasions : 

^  It  is  foUy  to  expect  any  thing  permanent  in  the  lot  of  > 
man,  whidi  is  empty  hke  the  trunk  of  the  banana,  fleeting, 
Hke  the  froth  of  the  sea."" 

'<  To  receive  the  due  recompense  of  its  actions,  the  hu- 
man body,  composed  of  five  elements,  returns  to  its  native 
principles^  and  what  occasion  have  we  for  lamentation  ?^  • 

<<  The  earth  perishes,  the  sea,  and  even  the  gods,  pass 
away ;  yet  vain  man  aspires  at  immortality.^ 

<^  Whatever  is  low  must  disappear,  whatever  is  high 
must  fall.  Every  compound  being  must  be  dissolved,  and 
life  must  end  in  death.*" 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  collect  the  ashes,  whidh 
are  put  up  into  a  parcel  with  the  leaves  of  the  BuUaJron-^ 
dosoy  are  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  and,  after  a  time, 
thrown  into  the  Ganges  with  a .  new  set  of  cerembnies. 
Sacrifices  of  cakes  are  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  three, 
nearest  progenitors  by  the  fiither^s  and  the  mother''s  side. 
-,  The  building  of  temples  is  reckoned  an  act  of  great  me. 

rit  among  the  Hindoos.     Elevated  grounds  are. the  »tua- 
tions  chosen  for  these  buildings.     Most  of  them  are  mise-^ 
rable  structures,  resembling  ovens  rather  than  places  of 
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worship.'    Some  of  than  are  used  as  ^courts  of  justice,  and  BOOK 
dioultries  for  trareUers,  as  wdl  as  temples. '  The  larger       " 


temples,  or  pagodas,  however,  sometimes  exhibit  a  magni- 
ficent architecture.  Their  form  is  always  the  same.'  •  The 
gate  of  entrance  is  cut  through  a  huge  pyramid  fronting 
the  east.  In  those  of  the  first  order  there  is  a  la#ge  court 
beyond  the  pyramid ;  at  the  end  of  this  a  second  gate,  cut 
through  another  massy  pyramid  less  lofty  than  die  first; 
leading  to  another  court,  ait  the  end  of  which  stands  the 
tonple  for  the  residence  of  the  idol.  In  the  midcfie  of  the 
seeond  court  a  figure  is  placed  in  a  niche  or  on  a  pedestal. 
This  isa  cow',  a  bull,  a  lingamy  a  serpent,  or  some  Other 
object  of  worship,  to  which  some  mark  of  reverence  is 
faid  by  all  the  votaries  who  vi^it  the  place.  They  are  now 
adniitted  into  the  temple  by  a  low  narrow  door,  which  is 
the  only  entrance'  for  air  and  light.  The  interior  is  divide 
ed^to  two'  or  Uiree  apartments,  all  on  a  level.  But  here 
the  air  is  ix>Huted  and  noxious  in  the  highest  degree,  from 
the  smell  of  burnii^  lamps,  and  the  effluvia  of  decayed  flow- 
er8,a8wellasthe  repeated  respirations  of  the  worshi|>pers.  To 
unpractised  persons,'  the  horrid'  fihh  in  which  the  divinities 
are  kept  is  extremely  disgusting.  Here  are  the  ugly  and 
aionstrous  productions  of  a  wretched  art,  before  which  the 
poor  superstitious  Hindoo  prostrates  both  body  and  soul. 
Numerous  figures  are  set  up,  both  within  the  temple  and 
aiound  it,  many  of  them  clothed  in  splendid  garments,  and 
decked  with  precious  jewellery,  which  heighten  their  gro. 
tesque  and  hbrnfio  aspect  Iii  the  best  endowed  institutions  TlMiria- 
■of  this  kind,  numerous  persons  are  maintained  in  an  otR^^"'^''^^ 
cial  capadty.  The  first  in  rank  are  the  sacrificers,  whose 
duties  are  numerous  and  daily.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
Devadassi  or  handmaids  of  the  gods ;  they  have  the  charge 
of  the  sacred  lamps,  and  generally  are  concubines  to  the 
Bralmnns,'  and,  in  fact,  low  and  abandoned  in  their  morals. 
They  dance  and. sing  to  the  impure  songs  in  which  the  li- 
centious  actions  of  their  gods  are  celebrated.     These  per* 
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Book   Mm^  ii%  unHetimtB  dtditetod  to  tlui  lifc  by  tlieir  p«mts, 
^      wd  are  flat  cqawdawd  >8  fgflecting  any  disgrace  on  die  &- 
mily  to  whkli  they  hdoDg.   They  are  the  only  femfJcs  irfia 
UMo.  to  read^  to  aoigy  and  to  danoe.    Such  acoompliah* 
|D0iit»  are  hdd  in  ahhoiivnee  by  ail  the  virtuoua  mations 
ftf  India.    These  women  use  the  sane  arts,  by  means 
of  dress  and  nuumers,  Whidi  are  employed  by  coounon  wo- 
men in  other  parts  of  this  world,  but  without  the  glaring 
impudence  which  is  practised  in  mai^  parts  ct  Europe. 
To  the  temples  are  also  attadied  bands  of  musicians,  who 
play  with  a  kind  of  dlarionets,  cymbals,  and  drums.    On 
the  authonty  of  the  Abb£  Dubois,  we  must  believe  that  In 
some  of  tbes6  temples,  scenes  of  indiscriminate  debauchery 
are  practised.    Accounts  of  such  scenes,  even  when  dea- 
oibed  as  existing  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  have 
been  rejected  inth  tcom  by  the  Boq>tical  critics  of  modem 
times.    Yet  they  are  now  in  lull  operation  in  IndOa.    One 
^mple  of  this  kind  is  dt  Junjinagad,  a  desert  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cavery;  another  near  the  village  of  Karl-ma- 
491,  in  the  province  of  Coimbaloor'^  and  another  at  Tiru- 
pati,  in  the  Qorth  of  the  Camatic    A  msm  of  vows  oo»> 
fnpn  among  the  devotees  is  that  of  suffering  ooipcxnl  mu- 
tilation or  tortures.     Some  of  these  are  described  by  Du- 
bois,  and  would  appeBX  quite  incredible,  if  not  supported 
py  testimony  90  reiq^^ectaUe  v. 
BoMhuu,      After  the  particulars  which  have  come  in  our  way  on 

*^'  former  occasipna,  there  is  little  to  be  stated  on  the  subject 
of  the  dissenting  religions  in  India,  such  as  that  of  the 
BuddhisU  $nd  the  Jains.  The  latter  follow  similar  doo> 
trines  to  the  Buddhists,  but  differ  from  them  in  allowing 
the  Hindoo  division  of  the  community  into  castes. 

Mahometanism,  as  we  have  found,  has  many  followers, 
and  in  pome  places  gains  proselytes.  Judaism  and  Christ- 
ianity have  not  made  much  progress.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  which  has  been  too  of- 

'  Dubob*s  DeKfiplion,  &c.  p.  40S,  &c        •  Idcoi)  p.  413,  &c. 
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ten  BDpolitie  and  harsh,  so  aa  to  inflame  rather  than  con-    BOOK 


cyiale  the  imnda  of  the  Pagans. 


The  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids  found  in  various  Aicfattw- 
parts  pf  India  are  considered  as  proofs  of  a  fbmer  state  ****** 
of  greater  oivilizatioii  among  this  people  than  now  exists ; 
bat  these  reniains  only  shew  that  some  indiyiduals  had 
suiBdent  riches,  or  sufficient  power  to  command  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  human  labour,  and  sufficient  ambition 
to  pro^t  monuments  whi«^  pramised,  by  theit  magni- 
tude, to  subsist  for  many  ages.  Good  taste  is  an  ingredi- 
ent rarely  if  ever  found,  and  far  less  proof  is  there  that 
dviliaatioD^  in  this  particular,  was  ever  prevalent  in  the 
community  at  large. 

The  seiences  were  cultivated  in  very  early  times  by  the  Schbcc 
Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  being  the  cmly  depositaries  of 
knowledge.  Besides  the  fdse  sciences  of  astrology  and 
nugic,  by  means  of  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant, 
they  also  possessed  some  sound  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  and  were  acquainted  with  some  pro- 
cesses of  algebndcal  calculation,  which  implied  consid^- 
aUe  patienee  and  study.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  in 
what  degree  these  were  original,  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  imported  from  Western  Aria.  These  pmnts  are 
subjects  of  controversy  among  the  learned :  yet  there  is 
something  creditable  in  having  made  them  objects  of  at- 
tention. Some  Kndoo  books  of  algebra  and  arithmetic 
have  been  publbhed  inEuropean  translations;  which  consist 
rtther  in  the  adoption  of  such  abridged  methods  as 
are  found  to  give  true  results,  than  in  the  unfolding  of 
scientific  prinriples. 

The  literature  of  the  Hindoos  consists  chiefly  of  poetry.  Lhmnan. 
All  their  ancient  books  axe  in  verse.  Even  their  books  on 
medicine  are  not  excepted.  Not  only  the  works  in  the  ori- 
^nal  Sanscrit,  but  also  the  translations  of  them  into  mo- 
dem Indian  dialects,  are  executed  in  poetry.  They  have 
their  verses  arranged  variously  in  feet,  composed,  like  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  specific  intermixtures  of  long 
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fiOOK  and  short  syllables.  Their  rhyme  is  of -the  naUire  of >  db- 
^  terations,  faDing  sometimes  on  the  first  letter  or  syllable  of 
a  line,  sometiipes  on.  the  seoonxL  *  The  poetical  exprewon 
errs  in  the  extreme  of  loftiness,  and  is  obseured  by  quaint 
phrases  and  perpetual  allegories.  Their  deaoiiptioiie  ai« 
tediously  long  and  minute,  the  likenesses  being  never  drawn 
with  a  angle  stroke  in  the  approved  style  of  the  andent 
and  modem  clasncs  of  Europe^  Their  epic  poems  relnte 
to  the  exploits  of  their  gods  and  heroes^  which  are  far 
more  stupendous  than  any  that  we  are  accustonmd  to  read 
with  interest,  being  conformed  to  that  extravagant  taste  in 
miracles  which  charactedzes  the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  v^ 
ligion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  productions  is  the  dim« 
made  piece  called  Saoontala,  which  has  been  translated  and 
read  through  all  Europe,  yet  is  characteriaed  by  a  suffici- 
ent portion  of  Hindoo  extravagance.  -  The  fables  of  Pilpai 
or  Bidpiu  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the  foundation  of  those 
o^Esop  and  of  Lokman.  Such  fables  may  beconudeved  as 
a  very  natural  mode  of  writing  amcmg  a  people  who  be* 
lieve  that  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
jtedc  or  The  epistolary  style  of  the  Brahmins  is  solemn  and  com- 
^''^^'  pUmentary,  bepnning  with  the  name  of  the.  writer  and 
that  of  the  person  addressed,  followed  by  a  string  of  com- 
pliments, and  concluding  with  business.  No  respects  or 
compliments  are  ever  sent  to  wives.  Any  thing  of  that 
kind' would  be  considered  ridiculous  and  rude.  When 
notice  of  a  death  is  communicated,  the  custom  is  to  singe 
aUttjie  the  ppint  of  the  palm  leaf  on  which  the.  news  is 
written.  Though  the  different  Indian  dialects  are  closely 
akin,  they  are  written  in  very  different,  characters.  Thqr 
also  differ  in  the  form  of  their  arithmedcal  cyphers,  thoqgh 
they  all  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  Telinga  notation 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that  which  was  oommuni. 
cated  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  we  now  universally  use  for  calculation. 
The  Tamul  notation  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Romans^ 
qpjmBtfpgpf  letters  of  their  own  alphabet,  and  iaooliag 
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ten,  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand,  by  sii^le  letters.     They    BOOK. 
have,*  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  plant,  '{not ........... 


of  ootton,  aa  ha^  been  supposed,)  but  they  generally  use  the 
kftfea  of  die  latanier  palm*  Their  writing,  in  the. first 
iastsooe,  connsts  of  mere  scratching  with  an  iron  point, 
while  the  leaf  is  supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  right  or  writing  hand  is  not  moved  along  th^ 
l«f,  as  with  us,  but  the  leaf  is  from  time  to  time  pushed 
to  the  left  with  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  letter  last  form^ 
ed.  In  this  manner  the  process  is  conducted  with  great 
fsdlity,  and  a  Hindoo  is  often  seen  writing  as  he  walks 
•kmg*  The  leaf  is  afterwards  coveted  over  with  a  black 
nibftanoe,  which  adheres  to  the  written  lines^  and  renders 
them  more  distinct. 

It  is  only  in  a  very  few  mechanical  arts  that  the  Hin-  li 
does  make  any  figure.  Indulging  in  their  naturtd  indo- 
lence, the^i  have  scarcely  any  want  but  that  of  ease.  Mo- 
derate and  sober,  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff 
suffices  them  for  clothing ;  th^  dwellings  ai^  the  slight- 
est and  simplest  that  can  be  imagined ;  thdr  support  con* 
asts  of  rice  and  water ;  little  trouble  is  required  to  satisfy, 
their  few  wants.  Yet  some  rich  individuals,  habituated 
to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  display  in  their  houses  all  the 
luxury  of  the  east.  We  find  the  persons  of  the  Rajas  and 
the  Nabobs  surrounded  by  numerous  slaves ;  their  gar- 
ments glittering  with  gold,  silver,  and  embroidery;  their 
apartments  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  per- 
fiimed  with  various  vahiable  essences.  Their  wives  parti-  tmauy  of 
dpate  in  the  taste  of  their  husbands,  and  pass  their  lives 
in  utter  inactivity.  The  zenanas  are  the  abodes  of  volup- 
tuoms  repose,  where  pure  water  falls  in  cascades,  or  dis- 
pkys  its  refreshing  surface  on  broad  marble  bamns.  The 
riphest  tapestry  is  used  for  covering  their  floors,  adorning 
thw  walls,  and  lining  their  doors  K  We  find  that  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  Indian  beauties  made  use  of  a  rich 

^  Valmyn*!  Enanvhig  of  the  Zcnino  of  NounmhoL    8oe  olao  •  plolo  ia 
Mr.  Hodge*!  TfSTeb,  p.  t4. 
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BOOK   prvfiudon  of  pearls^    diamonds,  ttapphirea,  and  rubies*. 
^      Eten  to  th^  nose  and  the  feet  were  hung  riaga  wbiA 
"""^^^  tinkled  at  every  motion,  to  which  apleadid  embelliahmeiita 
was  added  the  sweeter  charm  di  Ihouaanda  of  fiur  flowers 
and  odoriferous  phmts  K    A  variety  of  paints  conadluted, 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  a  ccmspicuous  article  in  Indian 
coquetry. 
Miieella-        All  classcs  of  socicty  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  die  h»- 
Ut  of  smoking  tobacco  and  chewing  betel,— acts  as  esaeo* 
tial  with  them  as  eating  and  drinking.    In  all  the  houses 
of  persons  in  good  circumstances  there  are  teiraoes  or  flat 
roofs,  where  a  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  smoking*     In 
travelling,  they  use  different  sorts  of  palanquins,  which  are 
often  adorned  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  a  mode  of  trave- 
ling well  suited  to  a  country  where  there  are  few  raads 
practicable  lira:  carriages  ^ 
SumiDMy       The  Hindoo  chaiacter  is  a  strange  mixture  of  strei^;tii 
^^^^J^'  and  weaknessi  of  ferocity  and  of  gentleness.    This  por- 
tar.  tiou  of  the  human  race  has,  without  passing  through  the 

various  steps  of  a  fiee  civiKxation,  been  enslaved,  refined^ 
and  degraded,  by  a  political  system  wUch  is  both  a  tlieo- 
craey  and  a  despotism.  Here  the  man  who  sacrifices  fife 
to  the  observance  of  an  absurd  law  of  caste,  never  has  the 
daring  to  raise  the  arm  of  sellLdefenoa  or  of  vengesmoe 
against  the  oppressors  of  his  p^son  and  countiy.  He 
gives  all  the  extent  of  his  protection  to  a  sacred  cow,  but 
sees  without  emotion  his  nation  conrigned  to  be  massacred. 
We  have  seen  what  an  extreme  degree  of  self-abasement, 
moitification,  voluntary  torture,  and  self-sacrifice,  the  s|»- 
rit  of  religious  system  has  generated  in  this  ringular  xace. 
Even  the  females  are  scarcely  behind  in  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  brave  a  voluntary  death,  in  one  of  its 
most  dreadful  forms.    Dressed  in  her  gayest  attiie,   the 

I Q*  Cvrthi*,  VIIL  di.  9. 

k  Gite-Gofiiida,  p.  357— S69.    SKontalft,  p.  147.  (Gcimaa  irandatioii.) 
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Indiifttt  indow  waHcs  fmrwavd  trkunphantfy  to  the  8^^       900K 
mimcj  to  plice  hewtlf  on  A«  flaming  pile  wiikh  coaatmiii^ 
the  dead  body  of  her  huibuid.    A  flnered  joy  ipiurklai  u 
the  ejpee  of  her  ellondiiig  duldrBii,  wbik  thej  contcaipbte 
the  hoBTeml J  heeppineiB  and  nerer-ending  ^ory  to  wUek 
their  molher'e  edf^devoCion  cendocte  her.    ^  Will  70a 
notf^  aays  the  European,  <<  entreat  your  mother  to  pie. 
ecnre  her  lib  for  the  take  of  the  young  oitpring  whom 
she  renders  helpless  orphans  P^    <<  Nay,^  says  the  youth, 
^  ike  must  not  so  disgrace  herself.    Should  my  nv)llier 
hflsitate  for  a  moment,  I  would  encourage,  I  would  urge 
her  to  the  utmost,  to  complete  the  saeriliee  whieh  reli^on 
and  honour  demand  ^.^    It  is  not  the  dread  of  foture  pu- 
nnhment,  but  the  hope  of  additional  bKss,  that  forms  the 
inspiring  moli^ve  of  sudi  acts.    But  even  idien  no  su- 
hfane  objects  of  either  kind  are  presented  to  the  mind,  wt 
hove  found  some  denominations  among  this  strange  people 
devoting  thmr  lives  to  a  mere  point  of  high  moral  prtnaple 
and  honour,  or  to  an  object  of  benevolence*.    Their  p(^ 
Ktieid  feelings  seem  to  be  deadened  by  total  deqpabr,  ge* 
netatfaig  resignalion  and  contentment    Peshi^  it  is  only 
where  they  concmve  the  object  which  th^  aim  at  to  be  of 
eertmn  attainment  that  they  are  capable  of  aeting  the  he- 
ro; but  in  cases  in  whidi  a  risk  of  ultimate  disqipoinU 
Amt  stares  them  in  tiie  face,  they  do  not  know  hoir  to 
muster  courage  for  exertion.    They  are  aTerse  to  that 
state  of  mind  which  implies  turbulence,  or  even  vigilance, 
though  wiUing  to  surmount  one  obstacle,  however  much 
against  their  first  feelings,  or  to  submit  to  a  train  of  pii- 
ave  sufferings,  the  nature  of  which  is  known  and  foreseen, 
and  the  al^ity  to  bear  which  is  habitually  cultivated.    In 
(me  point  of  view,  they  fumidi  a  conspicuous  example  of 
die  plasticity  of  human  nature,  which  admits  of  being 
moulded  into  a  form  so  fontastic.     In  another,  they  ex« 
emplify  the  obstinacy  of  long  habits,  hereditary  (ipitfions, 

*  fiombfty  Courier,  April,  1811. 
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SiOOK   matmeht,  atidiiM^tatiBin,  and  theneGCMt 
^       found  and  iraftdkected  pdicy  for  any  potitieal  or  tihilan- 


qpecnktors  who  propoae  to  govern*  them  well;  to 
dieir  oan£tion,  or  to  improTe  their  character.  In 
tins  jxnnt  of  view,  all  the  hiaCorical  foots  ariBing  fiom  their 
iDtercourae  with  other  people,  and  the  instaacesof  suooem 
and  of  faikirein  all  negocialionB  and  projectsof  whidi  ^thej 
havebeenlheol^ectayforniahinterestingpraetical  instruction. 

« 

Tfide  and    .  Although  the  Hindoos  might  have  carried  on  a  splendid 
^^^'     eommene  by  conveying  to  other  nations  the.  ridi  praduc-' 
tions  of  thrir  soil,  they  have  always  remained  fatthfid  to 
that  'law  which  forbids  them  to  leave  thw  native  country. 
Henoeother  nations,  iiith'whom  these  productions  were  in 
demand,'  have  been  obliged' to  conduct  the  whde'tinade 
which  the  wealth  of  India  offived.     This  drctunstancehas 
prevented  the  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  from'  readmi|r  its 
due  extent     Tet  it  has  in  every  age  existed  in  great  acti- 
vity.   The  Hindoos  have  been  long  acquainted  with  •  biUs 
of  exchange^  and  >  with  the  use  of  coin  ^    In  all  the  Indian 
stales,  pieces  oi  siiver-aie  ocnned  mto  rupees,  whidi  be> 
come  die  standard  to  which  other  coins  are  refenred. 
«<  The  rupee,^  says  Legoux.de  Flaix,'  <<  may  be.  connder- 
ed  as  the  Indostan  crown,  (ecu ;)  it  has  neariy  the  f  alue 
of  that  piece,  (about  two  shiUiqgs,  or  half-a-crown  Eng* 
lish.)       These  are  likewise  gdd  rupees  and  gold  pagodas, 
worth  about  eight  or  nine  shillings  each.     The  lowest  cir- 
culating medium  consists  of  cowrie  shells,  of  whidi  fifty 
make  a  pom,  ten  ponis  ajimanj  and  thirteen  fanons  a /w- 
goda.    Large  sums  are  reckoned  by  the  Ut,  which>  is  a 
sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or  100^000  pagoda8,«^fhe  one  or 
the  other  being  always  specified  when  the  term  lak  is  em* 
ployed.  «  The  European  ccmis  are  also  now  current- in  that 
country,  particularly  the.doUar,  the  Louis,  and  the  crown.^ 
Tmdueti  or .   The  productions  of  Indian  industry  form  a  leiudnig  ob« 
^^*^*    ject  of  trade  between  India  and  Europe.     The  Indian 

•  Ligottx  dc  Flux,  Emu,  c.  :I.  p.  f  10. 
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ituflk^'4n  a  partieukr  manner^^are  iiii  request  among  the  iBOOK 
European  juHioiib^  both  for  their-duraUenesa  and  beauty.  ^ 
£?en  in. the  days  of  Job  we  find  that'they  had  gieat  cele- 
brity ^  In  the  language  of  trade,  pieces  of  Indian  stuff 
have  received  the  name  of  guinea  goods  or  guineas. 
It  is.  in  the  north  part  of  the  Coiomandel  coast  that 
we  find  the  most  extensive  manufactures  ci  these  ar- 
ticles. The  blue  kinds  are  exported  to  Africa.  The 
ftrkoisy  so  called  from  a  Tamul  word  signifying  «  su- 
perfine,^ are  made  in  the  Camatic^  of  a  loqg  silky  cot- 
ton, which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  plain  of  Arcot  A 
There  is  another  description  of  white  goods,  called  salam* 
poori,  got  from  Ceylon,  made  of  the  cotton  of  'M»'<»^^pnwi 
and  the  Camatia  The  district  ofCondaver  furnishes  the 
beautiful handk^chiefs  of  Masulipatam,  'the  fine  ookmrs 
of  which  are  partly  obtained  firom  a  plant  caUed  duige^ 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  -Bengal '.  The  handkerchiefs  of  Paliam- 
cotta,  more  diversified  in  their  dengns  as  well  as  in  th^' 
colours  than  those  of  Masulipatam,  are  expcnrted  in  great 
quantities  to  America  and  Africa,  where  they  are  used  for 
female  dress.  It  is  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  and  St* 
Thom£,  that  the  printed  cottons  or  cftilesf ,  improperly 
called  Perfloan  calicoes,  are  nuule.  Their  supmority  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  good  quaHty  of  the  water  in  these  par- 
ticular places;  but,  since  the  Europeans  have  succeeded  in 
imitafeing  the  Indian  processes,  the  exportation  has  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  long  and  broad  webs  co- 
vered with  strange  designs,  and  intended  for  bed-covers,^ 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Levant  and  the  co- 
lonies. On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  striped  muslin  vn 
made,  called  d^rtOj  and  in  the  Tamul  language  beHUej 
quantities  of  whi^  are  exported  by  the  caravans  to  Per<*' 
na,  Aralwa,  and  the  Levant  Very  little  of  it  goes  to  Eu« 
rope,  where  die  fabric  is  skilfully  imitated.     The  case  is 

9  J«^x«vMi.  ^  l.i«oiR  de  FIdx,  II.  p.  Si.  '  IM.  p.  5S.     * 
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HOOK  diiTetfttt  with  iicitficr  rtuff  .oUad  o»y»idl»  vhkhiBtfidb 
^  in  the  Ciyniaticy  and  much  eMeemed  in  Europe.  The  be* 
siiia^  w  beanets,  oame  fiom  die  N<Mrtheni  Cheers,  end  the 
grg^"**  from  Ifedxee,  St  Thomi,  end  Paliamoette. 
The  hitter  ere  no  loi^ger  exported  in  cooaidorable  quanti- 
tj^  except  td  the  other  eountries  df  Alia,  whete  ihej  art 
much  need  Sot  clothing.  Surat  produces  mike  eewed  vtth 
gdld  and  niter  threed^  which  are  sent  to  Perma,  Thibet^ 
and  Chitia,  where  they  are  preferred  to  those  of  Lyoae 
for  their  Ugbtness.  Caahnen  farmshes  its  shawls  and 
woollens.  In  the  country  of  Dacca,  the  neusooks  are 
medri  a  species  of  cotton  stuff  of  great  fineness  and  trans- 
parency. The  Bengal  cotton  goods  whii^h  go  nnder  the 
names  of  oiSMf ,  amSMy  and  garaU^  have  been  expoited 
in  considerable  quantity  by  the  Engli A ;  also  the  hand- 
kerdueCi  eaUed  Buigoses  and  Steinkirkes.  It  is^  says 
M.  Lcgoux  de  Flaix,  by  the  combiaatum  and  the  happy 
mixtures  of  differ^t  kinds  of  cottM,  adapted,  by  Ihdr 
strefigth,  fiexibility^  and  other  qualities,  to  the  fU>|3c  of 
different  musliii%  «id  by  the  experimenis  and  observe'^ 
tions  of  their  ancestoN,  transmitted  from  Cither  to  son, 
that  the  Hindoos  have  brought  the  arts  which  depend  on 
dexterity  of  band  to  a  degree  of  perfection  from  which  we 
are  stUl  ftr  removed.  Much  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the 
I^iysical  constituttcm  and  the  patient  habits  of  the  peepfe. 
Though  deficient  in  muscular  eneigy,  Ihey  have  a  de- 
Uea^y  flexibility,  and  dociUty  of  hands,  which  enable 
them  to  succeed  admirably  in  the  finer  sorts  of  manufiie- 
tures,  with  looms  and  tools  of  a  rude  constructiotu  . 

Ufm,  The  English  have  greatly  extended  the  planiataons  iof 

iadigo  in  Bengd.  The  best,  however,  is  from  Agra.  It 
is  exported  to  Eurc^e,  Perna,  and  Arabia.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  the  ptoduc 
tion  of  eochineal  has  also  been  so  much  extended  ove^  the 
CoroBsandel  coast,  as  to  form  at  this  time  a  brandbi  of  psm- 
meroe.  The  sapan  or  red  dye-wood  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  in  the  eastern  Ghauts,  and  is  exported  to  Emope. 
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Gum  lac  10  furnished  by  several  provinces  of  Indostan,  BOOK 
e^^edalij  Lahore,  the  Punjab,  and  Mooltan,  where  it  b  ^* 
of  the  best  quality.  Legoux  de  Flaix  states,  that  by  the 
Oaoges  alone  this  article  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  three 
miUiona  of  livres  *.  Sandal  wood,  whidi  grows  abundant* 
Ij  on  the  Ghauts  and  between  the  two  ranges  of  these 
mountains,  becomes  an  object  of  commerce  in  different 
forms ;  in  blocks  and  planks  for  making  small  pieces  of 
furniture ;  in  powder  for  burning  with  incense ;  «nd  in  chipa 
for  dyeing.  The  Hindoos  also  extract  from  it  a  valuable 
essence,  to  which  they  ascribe  salubrious  virtues.  At 
Maagalore,  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  there  are  extennve  stores  of  sandal  wood  for  exporta- 
tion  to  Europe  and  dift(»ent  parts  of  Asia.  China,  in  par- 
ticular, consumes  a  great  quantity  of  it.  About  sixteen 
^luiatals  are  sent  annually  to  China  by  the  English  Com- 
pany. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The  PUati  otid 
€nat  grows  in  the  light  rocky  soil  of  Guzerat,  Ben-"*"*""*^ 
gal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of 
ootton  in  the  year  K  The  cotton  of  Guzerat  is  bought 
by  the  Chinese  for  the  manufacture  of  nankeens.  The 
English  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk, 
which  is  obtained  from  different  provinces  of  India.  The 
best  is  that  of  Oosttmbazar,  an  island  formed  by  the  Gan- 
ges, as  already  described  %  and  which  alone  yields  SOOO 
quintals.  A  great  part  of  the  silk  of  India  is  employed  in 
the  manu£EU^ures  of  the  country ;  the  remainder  is  export- 
ed to  Europe,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Indostan  there 
is  a  particular  kind  of  worm,  which  produces  a  coarser  and 
stronger  silk  than  that  of  the  common  silk  worm.  Among 
the  manufactures  of  Bengal  is  a  kind  of  thin  gauze,  much 
employed  for  musquito  curtains;  these  are  thrown  in  one 

« U|DBX  deFWt,  II.  p.  4M.  '  Ibid.  II.  p.  175. 
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BOOK  pi^ce  over  the  bed  frames  during  the  night,  to  exclude 
^  these  trouUesome  insects,  while  they  do  not  confine  the 
air  in  the  same  manner  as  closer  fabrics -would  do.  - 
Oommaet  The  Malabar  poast  derives  a  large  income  from  the  cuL 
•*•"•••  f;uff^  Qf  pepper,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  1S0,000 
quintals  in  the  year.  The  principal  pepper  marts  are  Ca- 
Kcut,  Mah£,  Mangalore,  Cochin,,  and  other  towns  on  that 
coast.  Another  aromatic,  cardamom,  which  grows  with 
mudi  luxuriance  in  the  western  Ghauts,  is  bought  in  great 
quantities  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese,  the  Ja^ 
panese,  and  other  Asiatics,  who  make  much  use  of  it  for 
giving  a  higher  zest  to  their  betel.  The  Company  enjoys 
an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  opium,  the  finest  of 
which  comes  from  the  province  of  Bahar.  The  same  is 
nearly  the  case  with  saltpetre,  in  which  India  abounds, 
and  of  which  the  district  of  Patna  alone  yields  600,000 
quintals  annually.  The  sharks  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
are,  like  those  of  the  Maldives  already  mentioned,  fished 
for  the  sake  of  the  fins  for  the  Chinese  market  \  These 
exports  to  foreign  countries  are  productive  of  an  immense 
influx  of  money  to  India. 

At  present  the  import  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  consisting  of  cloths,  velvet,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
fire  arms,  wine,  spirits,  lace,  gold  embroidery,  coral,  and 
fruit  dried  and  preserved.  From  Ceylon  there  is  an  im- 
portation of  palm  wood,  areca  nuts,  and  cinnamon;  of 
spices  from  the  Molucca  islands ;  teak  wood  from  Pegu ; 
cofiee,  incense,  corals,  and  dates  from  Arabia.  The  Eu- 
ropean vessels  bring  a  large  quantity  of  tea  from  China. 
The  coast  of  Africa  sends  cargoes  of  shells,  which  are  b 
great  request  among  the  Hindoos  as  an  article  of  orna- 
mental dress  ^ 
Sf  oMMly  Recently  the  Indian  trade  has  become  a  subject  .of  coo- 
M^Cm^'  ^^^^^  interest  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  rdation 

■  See  page  SSS. 

'  For  A  man  detaikd  viev  of  ihn  fobjcct  tee  the  woik  entitled  ICaMMl  Ai 
Conmeiee  de  1'  Inde,  per  M.  QleiicBid,  Mfodaiit  de  Maneille. 
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to  Ifaft  cxduttve  priTilegtt  enjoyed  by  the  Bast  Indk  Ce^  BQQK 
pany,  to  the  prejudice  of  tkher  Britirii  merohantB.  It  has  ___ 
been  particular! J  complained  that  the  latter  were  prohibit- 
ed from  engaging  in  certain  brsnchen  of  trade  which  were 
iieely  allowed  to  die  ireflseb  of  America  and  other  nations, 
nch  as  the  liberty  of  amducting  the  trade  between  India 
snd  other  nations  not  Englidi.  It  appears  ahogelher  in« 
erediUe  that  so  unmeaning  a  sacrifice  of  national  profit 
should  ever  have  been  made,  a  sacrifice  more  senseless  than 
die  self«4mmalati6ns  of  the  Hindoos,  because  they  are  with- 
out any  asngnable  motive.  Iii  the  last  renewal  of  the  char, 
ter  given  to  the  Company  by  government,  the  privileges 
of  Britndi  subjects  have  been  considerably  extended.  This 
object  was  the  more  easily  effected,  as  the  triuie  was  found 
to  yUd  little  or  no  profit  to  the  Company.  Indeed  the 
China  trade  was  the  only  source  of  their  commercial  pro. 
fit.  Here,  therefore,  the  monopoly  has  been  continued.  It 
has,  by  some,  been  eoostdered  «ls  conducive  to  a  more  or- 
derly  and  safe  intercourse  between  two  naticms  so  different 
from  one  another  in  their  manners  and  ideas  as  the  Eng. 
liah  and  the  Chinese,  and  so  liable  to  fall  into  serious  dis- 
putes arising  from  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  indivi- 
duals, most  especially  when  the  latter  are  not  under  due 
responnbility  and  control.  Commerce,  however,  is  always 
conducted  in  a  much  more  expensive  manner  by  such  a 
Company  than  by  private  adventurers,  and  branches  of 
trade  which  are  a  lo^ng  concern  to  the  former  are  sufii*. 
ciently  lucrative  to  the  latter.  Hence,  since  the  year  1815, 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  has  been  ma- 
terially improved,  and  the  cotton  manufactures  of  England 
have  been  introduced  into  Asia  to  an  extent  which  was  not 
anticipated.  The  results  of  these  modem  dianges  of  ar- 
rangement have  been  such  as  to  generate  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  England  in  favour  of  a  still  freer  system  of  trade, 
by  the  removal  of  many  or  most  of  the  restrictions  which 
now  exist  Much  information  has  been  liud  before  the 
public  by  the  parliamentary  inquiries  which  this  question 
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B0OK  hasv  elicited. '  The  Report  fiom.the  Houaeof  harA%  laid 
[^  before  the  Commons,  of  date  May  7, 1821 ,  contains  an 
ample  collection  of  facts,  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  trade 
with  China,  but  also  touch  on  that  of  Indostan.  Exten- 
sive  details  and  discussions  on  this  subject  are  foreign  to 
our  work ;  but  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  some  of  the 
tables  of  that  report,  which  will  serve  to. show  the.  extent 
as  well  as  the  nature  of.  the  commercial  intercourse,  of  Eu- 
rope  with  India. 

The  first  table  which  we  copy  blends  the  trade  of  China 
and  India  together,  and  gives  chiefly  a  comparison  be* 
tween  the  proportion  of  the  trade  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Company  and  of  free  traders,  the  latter  including 
those  who  had.privilq;es  or  licenses  from  the  Company 
for  those  branches  over  which  they  possessed  a  control,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


Table  ». 
luttntiiig 
thclndb 


Imports. 


Value  of  Imports  Jrom  India  and  China  into  Great 
Britain^  during  the  JbUofwing  yean. 


1914. 

By  the  Comtiany, 

fVee  and  privil^;ed  trade. 

£ 
7,S87,66S 

4>061,89S 

Total, 

£11,889,555 

1815. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privile^  trade, 

7,154»130 
5,769,450 

Total, 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 

Total, 

£18,993,589 

1816. 

7,855,319 
5,703,919 

£13,559,994 

1817. 

By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 

7,361,809 
5,097,748 

ToUl, 

By  Uic  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 

£19,459,550 

1818. 

5,199,804 
7,098,650 

Total, 

£19,991,454 
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1819.  Bf  the  Company, 

Fitee  and  privileged  trade. 


Total, 


£5,799,400 
6,S97,510 

£18,089,916 


Exports  to  India  and  China. 


1814,  By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 


Total, 


1815»  By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privilc^  trade. 


Totals 


1816.  By  the  Company, 

F^  and  privileged  trade. 


Total, 


1817.  By  Ae  Company, 

Fkee  and  privileged  trade. 


Total, 


1818.  By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privilc^  trade. 


Total, 


1819.  By  the  Company, 

Free  and  privil^ed  trade. 


ToUl, 


1,732,720 
870,177 

£8,602,897 

1,753,302 
1,454,798 

£3,208,030 

1,539,130 
1,868,396 

£3,407,526 

1,313,494 
2,708,024 

£4,081.518 

1,250,064 
3,052,741 

£4,302,805 

1,358,387 
1,650,338 


£3,008,665 
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In  this  table  we  find  the  imports  to  Great  Britttn  far  Bcmarks. 
exceeding  the  exports.  This  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from 
those  remittances  which,  independently  of  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britmn,  forming  an  income  which  is  spent  in  the 
country,  promoting  its  internal  trade,  and  swelling  the  na- 
tional revenue.  It  is  here  that  we  see  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  opulence  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  credit  of 
her  government.  This  is  saved  to  the  country  after  much 
has  been  squandered  by  the  servants,  civil  and  military, 
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duiiiig  their  residence  in  India.  Its  operatioo  has  90  cp^ 
nection  with  the  question  oF  profit  or  ioss  00  the  part  of 
the  East  India  Company,— a  question  too  often  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  influence  of  the  colonial  possessions  on 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  nation  and  goTemment. 

The  kind  of  intercourse  which  India  maintidns  with  Uie 
mothet*  country  will  be  exhibited  in  the  following  labular 
view  of  the  particular  articles  of  import  and  export  for  the 
year  1819^  tfiote  of  which  the  Company  was  the  medium, 
and  thosa  which  were  carried  by  free  traders  being  inchal* 
ed  in  o^e  number. 


In^Uj^om  India  and  China  to  Great  Briiam, 

Jbr  the  year  1819. 

Vokie. 

tvnXj                   ....          XSS,887 

Csiaphor, 

9 

hkom 

CudS'li^ies, 

»                       4 

m^m 

187,479 

Qkifu, 

S37 

Coubt, 

i9%^i7 

toivan  Wool, 

9A^%SU 

Onra-he, 

56,36$ 

^ihUsQ* 

1,106,715 

^VMVy 

9^1,810 

]W«tm  sT-pearl  iheUs,    . 

IV^ 

NMiN^ 

145,489 

Pejpper^ 

198,745 

ftsseipaidk 

978,687 

Rhttbsrb, 

16,905 

Aici.       . 

sr4,iM 

5«g»* 

• 

«>jOM 

Saltpetre, 

iia^is 

itaw  dlk  of  Hetifgd, 

953,817 

Ditto        ofChhii, 

197,855 

6i«r, 

<31,60ft 

Tat.         . 

.     *,$m,4m 

Tumieric, 

i^m 

Other  artides, 

41:^570 

r«i 

•1, 

£i%m^,n9 
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the  year  1819. 

rVrte 

u 

^F 

Jpotbeouy  wire. 

ABiiai 

Afpuel,                         ... 

ao,8ii 

Bifrandak,                   ... 

40,8fe 

Mmidboob,     .           . 

4a,8M 

BflMI^       •            .            .            .             « 

MI3 

CfthiM^  and  upholstery  wafet,     • 

6,9»8 

wriHRM^HBa^                 •                *                •                < 

l%8A» 

Coal%      ,           .           .           .           . 

1,194 

Cocbfneal,           .... 

13,729 

Golaon  for  painten^ 

15,9fi 

Oofpet  IB  hridn  nd  p^|9> 

981,MI 

-*—  in  iheete  and  nail^ 

4Mi» 

S9>&04 

. 

5,gS7 

Cotton  mannfactuci. 

i«i,36r 

Ortton  iwifl  and  jmm. 

1^ 

Mufbu^wu;     . 

iMVf 

aiaii, 

n,iii 

4 

Guns  and  pistob. 

95,«4l 

Haberdashery, 

15,89$ 

Hard  wares. 

99,601 

Hals, 

ii,s4a 

Inaiii  bara. 

98,899 

^^boHaadmd, 

1                                a                               . 

8,189 

— —  cast  and  wroofl^t. 

41^14 

Laoe  and  thread  of  gold  and  silfer. 

7,514 

Lead  and  shot,     . 

60,688 

Leather  and  ssddlery. 

80,810 

Lhien  nanolbetores. 

99^9r8 

Military  aborts    .... 

«l,981 

1M98 

Ordnance  of  brass  and  iron. 

88,708 

Plate,  plated  ware,  JeweUery,  and  watche 

a,          46,353 

Provision^          .           .           .           « 

40,658 

QttidtsQvcr, 

89,614 

Silli  itiaiwMactnMs, 

8|W1 

Soap  and  candles, 

5,878 

Qpints,  iintian,    . 

1,408 

51,634 

Stationary, 

31,757 

Sisalj^  wwroQ^t, 

90,888 

Carry  forward. 

41,789,948 

X 
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Brought  forward. 


Sngar^  refined, 

Swoads,    . 

Tin  umnrou^t,   . 

Tin  and  pewter  wares. 

Wines, 

Woollen  manufactures, 

AH  other  articles. 


£1,782,946 
975 


4,1 

•   7,1»» 

49,450 

938,100 

929,710 

£S>00^665 


From  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  this  last  table,  it 
will  appear  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  goods  carried 
from  Europe  to  India  are  for  the  consumption  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans resident  in  that  country. 

The  small  quantity  of  Tin  included  in  this  list  is  sent 
by  the  Company.  Tin  abounds  so  much  in  India,  and 
more  especially  in  China,  that  it  cannot  be  exported  from 
this  country  except  at  a  loss,  and  the  Company  sends  it 
out  only  in  compliance  with  a  very  absurd  article  in  their 
charter. 

Since  trade  has  received  additional  activity  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  restrictions,  the  sale  of  British  woollens  has 
been  greatly  increased.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land are  the  only  articles  altogether  new  that  have  found 
a  sale  among  the  natives. 

Political  The  political  vicissitudes  to  which  Indostan  has  been 

TCYoiunons.  guhjected,  are  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  tliat  country.  Among 
persons  who  have  taken  a  cursory  and  partial  view  of 
modem  events,  it  has  been  a  common  mistake  to  re* 
present  its  native  inhabitants  as  the  most  peaceful  people 
in  the  world,  becoming  the  unfortunate  prey  of  rapacious 
Cbancter  foreign  conquerors.  In  so  far  as  regards  their  dispositions 
^J^^****  towards  other  countries,  the  Hindoos  certainly  have  never 
shewn  any  disposition  to  ^ve  the  slightest  molestation.  It 
is  with  them  a  principle  of  religion  riot  to  travel  beyond 
the  sacred  territory  which  has  giv^n  them  birth,  and  in 
which  alone  opportunities  are  afforded  for  continuing  the 
observances  of  their  fathers,  many  of  which  have  local  re- 
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ferenoes.  But,  when  it  is  supposed  that  among  tbemsel ves  bcxhC 
the  Hindoos  originally  enjoyed  peace  and  happiness^  under  ^ 
native  goTernments  characterized  by  patriotic  feelings,  and 
watching  with  paternal  solicitude  over  thdr  interests^  we 
ahall  find  such  pictures  to  be  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  as 
flooD  as  we  endeavour  to  trace  any  particulars  of  the  Hindoo 
histOTy  and  character.  The  attacks  and  spoliaticms  com^ 
mitted  by  others  have  been  sufficiently  barbarous ;  but  they 
are  not  chargeable  with  the  destruction  of  a  native  golden 
age.  The  only  diflPerence^  on  the  fate  of  this  people 
has  been,  that  they  have  been  oppressed  and  plundered 
by  strangers  instead  of  their  own  countrymen«^~Althougb 
the  political  and  religious  fabric  of  Brahminism  has,  from 
an  antiquity  more  remote  than  history  can  trace,  extended 
over  Indostan,  yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  that  country, 
or  even  any  large  division  of  it,  having  been  united  under 
one  political  sovereign.  The  history  of  the  emperor  Vi- 
cramaditya  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  allowed  the  least  his- 
torical credit,  and  must  be  consigned  to  the  department  of 
mythology '.  All  the  monuments  that  can  be  admitted  as  . 
throwing  light  on  .the  early  state  of  that  country  represent 
it  as.  divided  into  numerous  small  principalities  which  were 
habitually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  subjected  to  an 
internal  government  which  combined  the  hardiness  of  the 
savage  character  with  the  systematic  oppression  of  an  ill 
directed  refinement,  allowing  no  play  to  the  freedom  of 
action,  and  no  opportunities  for  industry  to  improve  the 
means  of  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Revolutions  were  fre- 
quent, and  their  contests  conducted  with  unsparing  cruel- 
ty. Some  of  the  most  important  documents  found  in 
that  country  are  the  inscriptions  declaratory  of  grants  of 
land  made  by  Hindoo  princes.  In  -these  the  princes  are 
always  described  as  successful  warriors,  surrotuided  by 

>  8«.Min*s  Histoiy  of  British  India*'  Book  U.  Chap.  10.    Alw  Capt. 

WOford*!  EMyon  Vicnmaditya  and  SalivihaiUh  in  the  9th  vol.  of  t^«c 
Asiatic  lUseaRhei,  p^  158. 


Sm  INDOOTAK. 

BMW   envmot  Qter  irbom  Ibey  hftd  trnuipiied.    In  die 
^      ticm  found  At  Ttomm  p«rt  of  the  panegyiie  ef  the  dmer 
prince  nm»  thus:  << Having  raiaod  op  Us  dnughteved  iom 
on  his  iberp  ^word^  he  so  afflicted  the  women  in  the  hoiltte 
paleoesy  that  tbeiv  fora4ocks  fell  diseidortd^  their  gatlaadb 
ef  height  flowers  dropped  from  their  necsks  on  the  vasee  of 
their  breasts^  and  the  black  kistre  of  ihm  eyes  disappear- 
ed:  a  wairnor,  the  plant  of  whose  fiune  grows  up  over  the 
lODple  of  Brahma- s  ^g»  (the  universe,)  fiom  the  repeated 
watering  of  it  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  d^e  eyes  of  Iha 
wives  of  his  slaughtered  foe.""    Sud&  are  the  traiu  of  tke 
rulers  who  flouhahed  in  Indostan,  and  such  die  snbjeoita 
of  panegyric  and  the  ideas  of  merit  and  honour,  which  ptw- 
vaUed.    The  penal  hiws  were  cruel  and  partial  in  the  ex^ 
treme,  and  the  practical  conduct  of.  the  petty  despotiaosa 
was  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  mild.    <<  A  thunderbolt,^ 
says  the  author  of  the  Hetapodesa,  *<  and  the  power  of 
)uaigB  are  both  dreadful,  but  the  former  expendeth  itsftny 
at  once,  while  the  latter  is  constantly  falling  on  our  heada.^ 
««  The  conduct  of  princes,'^  says  the  same  work,  *<  like  a 
fine  harlot,  is  of  many  colours;  true  and  false ;  harsh  and 
gentle ;  cruel  and  merciful ;  niggardly  and  generous;  ex* 
tiavagant  of  expense  and  insatiably  solicitous  of  the  influx 
of  treasure."*    <<  A  man  of  good  principles  is  hard  to  be 
found  in  a  country  governed  for  ihe  most  pert  by  the  rod. 
Princes,  alas,  in  general,  turn  away  their  faces  firom  amaa 
of  good  qualities*.^ 
p    .    ^     It  appears  from  ancient  historians  that  Indostan  haa  ai- 
Gicdan      ways.  been  subject  to  incursions  and  devastations  in  the  di- 
^"'^V''^  rection  of  Western  Tartaryaod  the  Paropamisan  mountains. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  satrapes  of  Darius  Hyst^ 
aspes  was  in  India.     The  conquests  ct  Alexander  did  not 
extend  quite  so  far  as  the  previous  possesaons  of  that  mon- 
arch.    Part  of  India,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  In- 
dus, was  included  at  one  time  in  the  kiiqpiom  of  Bactria, 
possessed  by  the  Orecian  successors  of  Alexander. 

•  Wilkiot't  Het»podest,  p.  161.  St.  ISO.  166. 
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h»  mxcmmxs.     These  began  thiitetfn  ceDtiuiei  after  the  Mahome- 
death  ci  AlexMider.     In  the  year  1000  of  the  oomaoon 
era,  Mahmood  of  Ghimee  eubdoed  the  greater  pari  of  In^Malmood 
dostan,  exerdsed  the  greatest  cruelty  on  the  witifl%  and        *'"*^ 
did  what  he  couk)  to  abolish  all  Ibrmer  fljrstesks  of  gopters* 
ment     Death  prevented  this  savage  warrior  from  adding 
imitheni  I'ndia  to  his  conquests*     Kuttuh^  one  of  his  ge* 
aerals,  founded  the  Afghin  (called  by  the  Hindoos  the 
Patan)  djmasty.    In  1808^  Tamerlane  ovinrian  India,  aad  Tamerlane, 
in  five  months  acquired  in  that  region  the  epithet  of  ^  the 
Destroyer.''    The  Mongols  whom  he  commanded  pillaged 
Delhi,  committed  every  where  the  greatest  cmelties,  and 
Mrried  off  an  immense  booty.     In  1596^  they  returned 
under  Tamerlane^'s  descendant  Bauber,  overthrew  the  Pa»  Bauber. 
(an  throne,  and  made  Bauber  emperor  of  Delhi.    During 
these  tremendous  iuTasions,  several  Indian  tribes  of  the 
warlike  caste  retired  to  the  mountiuns,  where  they  forra& 
«d  hidependent  states  of  greater  strength  than  the  former 
kingdoms  of  India,  and  better  qualified,  as  well  as  bettaf 
situated,  for  maintaining  their  independence.     Some  of 
these  have  become,  in  modem  times,  fcHinidable  conquer^ 
ors,  under  the  dengnation  of  Mahrattas,  Seiks,  Ghoorkas, 
and  other  independent  states.     Bauber  was  the  first  Indian 
sovereign  who  received,  in  Europe,  the  title  of  the  Great 
Mogul.     Humayoon,   his  son  and  successor,  had  an  ac- 
tive and  warlike,  but  very  troubled  reign.      He  was 
deprived   of  his   kingdom,   which  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ferid,  the  Patan.      This  prince  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  by  forming 
great  roads  between  Bengal  and   the   Indus,  establish- 
ing colonies,  posts,  and  caravanseras  for  travellers.     On 
his  death,  the  king  of  Persia  placed  Humayoon  again  on 
the  Arone.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akber,  a  prince  Akber. 
renowned  for  valour,  wisdom,  and  justice.     He  subdued 
Bengal,  extended  his  empire  both  to  the  north  and  U>  the 
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aoudi)'  and  divided  it  into  twelve  provinces,  or  MohMes, 
eadi  of  which  was  subdivided  into  distncts  or  circarsy  com- 
prehending a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  -  pergunnaki* 
The  history  of  Akber,  written  by  his  vizier  Abul  Faxel, 
describes  the  divisions,  the  population,  industry,  revenues, 
*  and  top<^raphy  of  this  emp«x>r^s  possessions.     The  work 
is  known  under  the  title  of  Ayen  Akbery,  or  «  The  Mir- 
ror of  Akber.^    Arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  splendour, 
the  kingdom  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  Aurengsebe, 
the  grandson  of  Akber,  who,  after  deposing  his  father, 
took  violent  .possession  of  the  throne,  and  oppressed  the 
nation  by  all  sorts  of  vexations.     He  is  said  to  have  drawn 
fivm  the  rent  of  cultivated  land  a  revenue  of  900  millions 
of  francs,  and  to  have  kept  up  an  army  of  a  million  of 
men.     Aurengzebe  is  in  a  great  measure  the  author  of 
the  modem  political  constitution  of  Indostan.     He  placied 
at  the  head  of  each  province  a  Soobah,  or  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  name  of  nabobs  to  whom  were  consigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  the  disposal  of  civil  employments. 
Each  nabob  possessed  in  a  different  province  a  portion  of 
hmd  from  which  he  drew  his  own  miuntenance,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  harassing  the  principalities 
in  whidi  he  commanded.     Several  provinces  contained 
principalities  governed  by  their  own  rajahs,  who  paid  tri- 
bute, and  furnished  troops  to  the  emperor.     The  circars 
were  governed  by  zemindars,  a  sort  of  feudatory  noblee^ 
who  acted  as  judges,  and  collectors  of  the  revenue.     Au- 
rengzebe was  obliged  to  make  war  on  the  Mahrattas,  and 
in  the  end  paid  them  a  fourth  part  of  his  revenues.     Tbe 
Seiks  also  made  incursions  into  his  territories,  and  were  re- 
pulsed.  Aurengzebe  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  90.     Un- 
.der  his  reign,  the  Mogul  empire  extended  from  the  lOth 
to  the  86th  degree  of  latitude,  and  included  a«p(^ulation 
of  more  than  sixty-four  millions. 

The  successors  of  Aurengzebe,  too  weak  to  defend. so 
€»iii^*"'  vast  an  empire  agamst  the  warlike  nations  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  saw  it^  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  reduc- 
ed by  unsuccessful  wars  to  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
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DeHii,«  though  he  afterwards  lost  one  half  of  it  in  recross- 
iDg  the  desert.  •  The  Afgh&ns  having  obtained  possession 
of  a  part- of  this  booty,  now  disputed  the  emjHie  of  Ind^a 
with  the  Mahrattas.  In  1761,  150,000  Mahometans  un* 
der  •  Abdala  king  of  the  Afghans,  -  were  victorious  in  tfie 
famous  battle  of  Delhi, -in  which  they  were  opposed  by 
M0,000  Mahrattas  But  the  proqpects  thus  afford- 
ed  them  were  not  followed  -up  with  sufficient  zeal,  and 
the  empire,  broken  down  into  a  plurality  of  governments 
under  nabobs  who  set  up  for  independence,  was  under- 
mined by  another  race  of  invaders,  who  from  Europe  vi-  Immdoaof 
fflted  India,  actuated  by  national  ambition  and  commer-  '*'*'*"'* 
cial  enterprise ;  accompanied  in  some  instances,  with  an  ar- 
dent spirit  of  reli^ous  proselytism. 

An  extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Mediterannean  had  been,  by  different  routes, 
mmntained  from  remote  times.  The  Bomans  established 
a  communication  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens ;  but  restored  again 
by  the  Mamelukes,  and  conducted  by  the  Venetians. 

At  length  the  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  hav-  £DtapriMi 
log  discovered  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  tugMw. 
landed  at  Calicut  in  1498,  and,  after  acquiring  consider- 
able influence  by  their  political  intrigues  among  the  na- 
tive princes,  took  possession  of  Goa,  under  Albuquerque, 
in  1508,  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade,  as  well  as  great 
power,  in  various  parts  of  India,  though  weakened  by  in- 
ternal jealousies  and  discords,   till   supplanted  by  the 
Dutch.     The  latter  began  their  commercial  enterprises  in  The  Dmcfa. 
1694,  and  in  1660,  and  1668,  after  having  deprived  the 
Portuguese  of  their  establishments  in  Malacca  and  Cey- 
lon, they  drove  them  from  the  most  of  their  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  ,and  obtained  establishments  of  fac. 
tones  for  themselves  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

The  French,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  on  Surat  ThtFitnch. 
and  Trinoomalee,  took  St  Thom6,  near  Madras,  in  1672» 
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mk^ll    wliidi  WAS  Afkrwardi  taken  fifom  tham  by  the   wtiAre 

^      kiBg  of  Ckdeonda,  aided  by  die  Dulcb ;  ud  tlie  FremA 

flettitomeM  et  PondiclmTy  wae  famed  of  the  wreck  of  that 

AintriaiM.  prior  establiilimeiit.  Ib  17S0,  a  flaudl  Auenuui  fleet 
hum  Oetend,  appeared  off  the  coaat  of  Malabar,  but  tlie 
mterftrenoe  of  diat  power  was  diaoontimied  by  agreement. 

Danei.  l%e  Danee  without  engaging  in  measures  of  hoatifity  whk 
any  power,  European,  or  nattve^  obtained  liberty  froaa 
the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  to  form  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar. 

£ogii«h.  England,  howeveir,  has  proved  mudb  moire  suceeesftil 
ftt  acquiring  an  aseendency  in  this  part  of  the  worhl  tbm 
ai^  other  power. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Bhaabeth,  about  the  year  1000, 
after  the  favourable  acoounts  of  India  brought  home  by 
SKr  Francis  Drake,  that  the  Engtirii  first  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises  in  this  direction.  They  obtained  eeta- 
Uishments  of  factories  at  different  places  in  suGoesmm ; 
at  Surat,  in  1618;  at  Madras,  in  16SS;  and  on  die 
Hoogly,  in  Bengal,  in  1645.  In  1668  the  strong  ialand  of 
Bombay,  which  Charies  II.  had  received  when  he  married 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  was  given  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  16fik)  they  obtained  a  settlement  at  Fort  St. 
David,  near  Madras.  Fort  Wilham  was  built  in  1700. 
The  diftsrent  factories  contained  valuable  stores,  which  al- 

Origin  Af    ways  fumiriied  ready  cargoes  for  the  ships.     The  native 

****"P®^"*' governments  being  sometimes  insecure  in  themselves,  or 
unable  to  give  the  English  factories  the  necessary  protec- 
tion, the  latter  were  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  with 
their  own  soldiers.  These  defenrive  arrangements  became 
the  rudiments  of  their  future  power. 

AtMMM.  About  the  year  1744,  the  English  power  in  India  ob- 

tained a  decided  ascendency  over  that  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations;  and  in  the  first  instance,  no  rapaci^ 
or  injustice  could  exceed  those  which  were  practised 
by  the  servants  of  that  Company,  particularly  in  Ben- 
gal»  where  they  insisted  on  engrossing  the  whole  internal 
trade  of  the  country  ;  deposed  one  nabob,  and  establish- 
ed another  different  times  in  succession  ;  securing  at  each 


revolution  an  aggrandizement  of  their  own  ponessionB,  to-    BOOS^ 
gether  with  a  boon  of  ready  treasure :    For  raiooig  the 
latter,  the  Mahometan  rulers  were  oblijged  to  oppress  the 
people  to  the  utmqsty  amd  a£ber  idl,  were  deposed  £pr  not 
fulfilling  engagements  which  wave  really  impracticable. 
The  CoiMpany  at  home  sometimea  remonstrated  against 
these,  and  other  nefarious  practices ;  and,  sometimes  ainu 
ed  at  a  more  decent  and  moderate  manner  of  conducting 
them ;  but  the  avarice  of  their  servants  oa  that  distant 
station,  which  removed  them  in  a  gnat  measure  from  !»• 
mediate  control,  and  rendered   ultimate  responsibility  a 
matter  both  tedious  and  dilRcult,  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
stifle  the  vcuce  of  justice  and  humanity.     In  1765  the  po- 
litical subjugation  of  Bengal  to  the  direct  power  of  th^  Eng- 
lish was  completed,  andLordCliveassumedtheaupremecom- 
maad  t»  India.  The  servants  of  the  Company  now  enriched 
themselves,  while  the  Company  was  reduced  to  poverty 
and  difficulty.      The  Company,  in  order  to  realize  their 
views  of  profit,  took  into  their  own  hands  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  from  the  land,  a  measttre  which,  by  subvert- 
ing all  former  arrangemenia  in  property,  was  followed  by 
a  wide  spread  scene  of  defalcoition,  oppression,  and  misery. 
The  rum  of  the  fertile  but  unfortunate  Bengal  was  com- 
pleted  by  a  famine  in  1770  and  1771,  aiwuig  pot  ftooK 
a  monopoly  in  rice  as  has  been  asserted,  but  from  a  fail- 
ure of  two  successive  crops,  by  which  about  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  perished.     Yet  the  revenue  was  vio. 
lently  kept  up  to  its  former  standard.     In  other  parts  of 
India  tlie  British  power  continued  to  extend.     Ii)  1765 
the  Circars  were  given  up  to  that  nation.     In  1769  Hy- 
der  Ali  was  defeated.     In  1774  the  British  oonquex^ 
Rohilcund.     In  1778  they  took  some  of  the  finest  porta  of 
Guzerat    and  the  Concan  from  the  Mahrattas.      They 
were,  in  1780,  involved  in  another  war  with  Hyder  Ali, 
vhicb  terminiEUed  in  1784  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
his  successor  Tippoo. 
The  followinfi:  is  a  table  of  the  political  divisicms  of  In*  FoUtk^ 

®  *  ttata  of  In- 

dostan,  as  they  existed  in  1784.  dMinlTSi. 
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L.  1.  The  whole  aoobah  of  Bengal  in  fiill  aorereignty. ' 

■"■""■■""  «•  ThiB  greater  part  of  Bahar. 

3.  The  dbtrict  of  Benares, 
i.  The  diatrict  of  Midnapore  in  Oriasa. 

6.  Four  of  the  fiye  northern  Circara. 

6*  The  Jaghire  in  the.Camatic,  with  a  little  additional  tori- 
tory. 

7.  The  ialanda  of  Bombay  and  Salaette. 

8.  The  Doab  between  the  Jumna  and  Gangea,  extending  to 

within  forty  miles  of  Delhi^  taken  from  the  Nabob  of  Onde. 
A— Belonging  to  the  Seika. 

1.  The  province  of  Lahore. 
S.  The  principal  part  of  Modtan.  . 
3.  The  weatem  part  of  Delhi. 
C— To  the  Mahrattas. 

1.  The  Bute  of  Poonab^  called  the  western  Mahratta  State. 
!2..That  of  Berar>  or  the  eaatem  State. 

These  two  included  the  tenitoiy  lying  between  die.ooofioei  of 
Agra  and  the  river  KriiJina,  and  great  part  of  Adjimere.* 
'   D.^To  the  NisauL. 
1.  Goloonda. 
«.  The  principal  part  of  Dbwletabad. 

3.  The  weatem  part  of  Berar. 

4.  GKmtooTj  one  of  the  northern  Circara.  • 
M, — To  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  whole  country  lying  between  the  Circar  of  CKintoor  aod 
Cape  Comorin. 
F,^Te  Tippoo  Snltan. 

1.  .Mysore.  . 

2.  Bednore. 

3.  Coimbatoor. 

4.  Canara. 

5.  Dindigul. 

6.  Some  countriea  in  the  norths  conquered  by  Hyder. 

The  district  of  Rainpoor^  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
mountains,  was  held  by  a  Rohilla  chief.  Some  of  the 
Rajepoot  states  enjoyed  a  precarious  and  feeble  indepen- 
dence, subjected  to  perpetual  insults  from  the  Mahrattas; 
and  the  northern  mountains  continued  in  the  possession  of 
obscure  independent  sovereigns,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
political  disturbances  of  Ind6stan. 
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The  evident conlrafit  between  this  Uible  and  thepresent  po»   BOOK 
litical  state  of  this  extensive  country,  as  it  Has  been  unfolded      ^ 
in  the  preceding  pages,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  detail  [ttpmcnt 
the  particular  political  and  military  transactions,  by  means  "^"^ 
of  which  the  British  power  in'  India  has  been  extended, 
and  secured  against  the  different  interests  which  had  been 
opposed  to  it.     Nor  would  it  suit  our  work  to  delineate 
the  characters,  or  appreciate  the  conduct,  of  those  gover* 
nors  and  military  leaders,  to  whom  the  affairs  of  India 
have  been  committed. 

Their  general  policy  has  been  already  sufficiently  ap-jifitishpo- 
parent.  The  jealousies  of  the  political  parties  have  been^' 
turned  to. account  by  them  for  effecting  gradual  encroach- 
ments. These  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  lost  much  of 
their  character  of  violence.  An  appearance  of  moderation 
has  been  kept  up,  someUmes  founded  in  principle,  and 
sometimes  in  the  dictates  of  a  cautious  system  of  aggran- 
dizement. Offers  made  by  princes  to  subject  themselves 
and  their  country  to  the  English,  have  been  refused. 
In  many  cases  the  acceptance  of  such  offers  would  have 
embroiled  them  in  disputes  with  other  petty  states,  to  the 
disturbance  of  their  present  rule,  and  the  injury  of  their 
future  prospects.  It  is  also  true  that  the  dread  of  possess- 
ing too  .extended  an  empire,  one  which,  to  use  a  conunon 
place  phrase  of  little  meaning,  would  fall  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weight,  has  had  some  influence,  especially  with  the 
East  India  Company ;  but  this  dread  has  yielded  to  cir- 
cumstances apparently  imposing  on  them  the  imperious 
necessity  of  taking  the  reins  into  their  owa  hands,  some- 
times in  order  to  avoid  perpetual  molestation  from  a  tur- 
bulent neighbour,  sometimes  to  give  order  to  a  territory 
which  otherwise  was  a  certain  prey  to  a  wretched  anarchy, 
and  sometimes  to  terminate  scenes  of  wanton  inhumanity 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  perpetuated.  These, 
and  other  necessities  have  often  been  perceived  and  act- 
ed  on  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  who  have 
taken  on  themselves  more  responsibility  than  was  allowed 
them.  . 
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JPClQK       Diffierait  princeB  who  hftTe  rabnitted  to  ib€  Exk^HA 
.^._..  from  necessity,  have  still  sighed  for  independent  rule,  hare 
cherished  against  their  masters  all  sorts  of  hostile  designs, 
hare  broken  thdr  pledged  faith,  and  ndsed  the  arm  of  in- 
effectual oppofiition,  after  repeated  forgiveness  of  their  fw- 
mer  treacheries. 
Gcneni  w-     The  fete  of  the  native  and  Mahometan  rulers  has  excit- 
ed the  sympadiy  of  many  Ekirc^ieans,  whose  feelings  are 
chiefly  reserved  for  persons  of  rank  and  power,  while  the 
lot  of  the  mass  of  the  population  has  met  with  less  con- 
sideration.    With  those  who  cherish  extended  philanthro- 
-    py  the  present  preponderance  of  Great  Britain  in  India 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  regret.     Principles  of  humanity, 
moderation,  and  justice,  to  the  benefits  of  which  the  Hin- 
doos had  from  time  immemorial  been  strangers,  are  thus 
mtroduoed  among  them  in  full  operation. 
iDtcnal         The  proceedings  of  all  who  are  concerned  are,  at  this 
jnoment,  brought  more  and  more  into  the  view  of  an  im- 
partial European  public,  and  a  great  desire  is  every  where 
mamfested  to  render  the  existing  influence  as  benc^dal  as 
possible  to  all  classes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  Iu« 
dia.     In  the  internal  arrangements  much  improvement  has 
been  attempted.     The  land  which,  in  that  country,  had 
always  been  considered  as  the  property  of  the  government, 
has  been  given  to  the  natives  as  their  permanent  property. 
State  of     The  zemindars,  who,  though  persons  of  rank  in  the  country, 
pertyT  *"**  ^^  formerly  been  merely  hereditary  collectors  of  the  land- 
tax,  are  made  the  landholders,  and  the  ryots,  or  culti- 
vators, dependent  on  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  far- 
mers in  Great  Britain.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  how« 
ever,  that  in  many  cases  the  privileges  of  the  ryots  are 
by  this  arrangement  abridged ;  and  the  asenundars,  not  hav- 
ing acquired  the  projper  feelings  of  landholders,  have  acted 
the  part  of  avaricious  extortioners  towards  their  tenantry. 
In  other  cases  this  natural  aristocracy  has  made  use  of  the 
power  which  was  given  them,  to  sell  their  estates,  which 
harve  in  the  transfer  been  parcelled  out  among  small  pro- 
prietors.    In  some  districts  the  partition  of  the  inheritances 
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among  a  numerous  family  has  oo-operated  with  the  cause   BOOK 
now  mentioned,  to  extinguish  the  order  of  landed  gentry. 


The  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,  and  the  adminis-  Police  and 
tra&m  of  ciyil  and  criminal  justice,  have  been  made  objects  ^^^j^ 
of  solicitous  attention.     These  objects  have  presented  great  tieti 
difficulties,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given 
birth  have  been  greatly  extended  ^     In  the  government 
of  Bengal  the  Midiometan  system  of  law  has  been  adopt- 
ed, because  it  had  already  been  established  in  the  practice 
of  the  courts  under  the  government  to  which  the  English 
Company  succeeded.     The  business  of  the  courts,  how. 
ever,  is  burdensome  in  the  extreme,  from  the  inordinate 
propensity  to  civil  litigation  which  exists  among  the  na- 
tives, as  well  as  other  causes  now  to  be  mentioned  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Indian  empire  at  large.     The  expense  of 
the  judicial  establishments  is  enormous,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  do  not  think  that  tiiey  have 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements   which   are 
niade  by  the  colonial  authorities  ^     In  the  governments  of 
Bombay  and  Madras,  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  res- 
pectively tried  by  their  own  laws,  both  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases.     This  is  found  necessary  to  secure  their  confi- 
dence ^.     For  this  reason  .an  apparent  partiality  is  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  Brahmins,  when  any  one  of  that 
caste  is  convicted  of  a  capital  crime.     He  is  not  subjected 
to  capital  punishment,  and  he  is  exempted  from  the  pu- 
nidiment  of  hard  labour.     He  has  been  sometimes  merely 
banished  to  a  distant  part  of  India,  and  thus  dangerous 
characters  have  been  let  loose  on  society.    On  this  ac- 
count the  punishments  now  most  approved  are  either  soli- 
taty  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  transportation  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  India.     The  influence  of  this  last  is  con- 


^  See  Papen  vdadDg  to  Police,  and  Administradon  of  Juitioe«  imdar  the 
gorernmenu  of  Beogalf  Fort  St  Georgey  and  BomlMj,  torn  1810  to  1S19. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Houte  of  Commoni. 

c  Sco  a  Letter  ftom  the  Court  of  Direeton  to  the^6ofepior>OeDenl  in 
Cooncil,  19th  Feb.  1610,  among  the  above  Papen,  p.  S83. 

'  ObeervationtofMr.  Donlop.    Papen,  pi  343. 
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BOOK   ceived  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  capital  exeeutioii^  whUfl 
.........^  it  is  much  less  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  weU«diapos- 

ed  ^  The*  selection  of  fit  penons  for  the  judicial  officse  is 
another  important  problem.  European  judges  u»  fine 
trom  the  motives  to  partiality  vfliich  operate  anuxig  many 
of  the  natives ;  and  for  this  reason^  as  Well  as  their  supe- 
rior character^  thw  decisions  are  in  many  places  r^aided 
with  particular  respect  and  oonfi^denoe  ^.  But,  labouring 
under  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  cha* 
racter,  they  are  disqualified,  in  many  case%  for  appreoisting 
the  value  of  evidence.  They  are  liable  to  be  imposed  on 
by  the  falsehoods  of  witnesses^  and  they  are  apt  to  tmpnte 
cunning  to  persons  who  a^  merely  ample  and  awkward. 
Sir  H.  Strachey,  judge  and  magistrate  of  Midnapore,  in 
his  Report  for  January,  1802,  says,  <<  We  perhaps  judge 
too  much  by  rule.  We  imagine  things  to  be  incredible 
because  they  have  not  before  fallen  within.our  expenenoe. 
We  constantly  mistake  extreme  simplicity  for  cunning. 
We  make  not  sufficient  allowance  for  the  loose,  vague,  and 
inaccurate  mode  in  which  the  natives  tell  a  story ;  for  their 
not  comprehending  us,  and  our  not  comprehendit^  them. 
We  hurry,  terrify,  and  confound  them,  with  our  eagerness 
and  impatience.^ 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  some  ^ve  the  preference  to 
the  dedsions  of  heads  of  villages,  or  other  persons  whom 
the  natives  are  accustomed  to  respect  Lieut  Wilks^, 
Col.  Munro,  Col.  Read,  and  others  who  enjoyed  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  practical  experience  in  the  Mysore  country,  re- 
commend the  administration  of  justice  tlnx)ugh  the  villif^ 
poiaili^  (or  chiefs,)  and  the  puncfuriis  (juries  of  five)  \ 
Col.  Munrd  says,  that  a  native  who  has  a  good  cause  ap* 
plies  for  a  punchait,  while  he  who  has  a  had  one  seeks  the 


•  Judidal  Letter  fnrni  Bombay.  Ibid,  p.  34S.  Cue  of  Boop  Sunker,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  another  Brahmin,  gaSlty  of  adminiatering  poison, 
who  WBA  transported  to  Prince  of  Wales*  lahmd  for  life.     Ibid.  p.  S?l. 

'  Ibid.  p.  325. 32S.  f  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India. 

*  Papers,  ^c.  p.  289. 
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deetflkm  of  «ii  SagUsh  ooUeclor  or  judges  whom  he  knows   BOOK 

it  is  ao  mttch  eoeaer  to  deceive.    This,  however,  does  not  ap. Iz 

ply  to  the  Bombay  presideDcy,  where  these  institutioiiB  had 
gone  into  disuse,  and  the  natives  in  those  ranks  of  life  had, 
I7  im&voi»able  events,  beooBse  denioraliced  «id  ignorant  ^ 
The  punchaits  axe  sud  also  to  found  thw  decisions  on 
oonsideitttionB  diBeKent  firom  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 
With  the  beet  evidence  before  them,  they  seldom  award 
the  nhole  of  the  amount  daimed  by  the  party,  and  rarely 
dismiss  the  most  ill-founded  demand  without  awarding  a 
certahi  sum,  determined  by  their  opinion  of  the  defendant's 
wesMi,  and  other  considerations  still  more  foreign  to  sub- 
stantial justice.  A  third  expedieni  is  the  appointment  of 
native  eommisaoners  by  the  government  to  the  functions 
of  judges.  In  some  places  this  measure  meets  with  praise  fc; 
ID  others  it  is  condemned,  on  account  of  the  want  of  res- 
pectability of  the  individuals  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
sudi  a  set  of  duties  for  the  small  salaries  allowed  them  K 
Ddays  of  justice,  ari^g  from  the  accumulation  of  cases "" 
and  the  latitude  of  appeal '',  have  also  been  felt,  and  called 
forlh  prt^Kwals  for  reform,  such  as  the  substitution  of  oral 
iastead  of  written  pleadings ;  a  limitation  <^  the  right  of 
appeal ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  higher  courts  to  causes 
of  a  certain  magnitude  ^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  among  the  means  of  simplifying  the  functions  of  courts, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  on 
law  proceedings,  and  thus,  by  throwing  an  obstacle  of 
gfeater  expense  in  the  way,  refusing  justice  and  protection 
to  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  are  as  well  entitled 
to  these  blessiiigs  as  their  neighbours.  With  all  these  de» 
duedons,  however,  much  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  as 
has  abeady  iqipeared  in  some  of  our  tc^pographical  sketches, 
particularly  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  One  of  the  ob- 
stacles.which  stood  in  the  way  of  that  object  was  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  powerful  depredators,  of  intimidating  per- 


'  Papen,  ftc.  p.  327.  ^  Ibid.  p.  327.  1  Ibid.  p.  297. 

-Ibid.  p.  299.  "Ibid.  p.  294,  301.       •  Ibid.  p.  S40. 
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BOOK  sons  from  giving  evidence.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
^       the  progress  of  improvement  in  these  pwrticulars  has  yet 
reached  its  limit. 

While  the  ^qudices  of  the  pec^le  are  in  general  re- 
spected, some  criminal  {xvctioes,  founded  aa  hereditary  de« 
lusionsy  axe  resisted.    The  murder  <tf  female  infanta,  among 
^  the  Bajepoots  and  some  others,  is  pndubited,  and  the  burn- 

ing of  widows  every  where  discouraged.  A  length  of  time, 
however,  will  be  requisite  to  bring  these  and  other  savage 
pracdoes  into  universal  disrepute. 
fwydingi  Attempts  are  made  to  introduce  among  the  natives  the 
i^rigf.  *  principles  of  Chrisdanity.  None  of  the  violence  which 
characterized  the  Romish  missionaries  is  practised  by  the 
English  clergy,  or  even  by  the  more  sealous  methodists. 
Some  of  the  latter,  while  endeavourii^  to  promote  thor 
cause  by  reviling  the  character  of  Mahomet,  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  government  from  following  a  method  of 
iuidress  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  displeasure  in  the 
Mahometan  part  of  the  population.  Th«re  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  prudent  efforts  to  disseminate  the  truth 
can  be  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pre- 
dominant race  than  they  proved  in  those  of  the  Dutdi 
nation  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

An  English  author  who  was  in  India  during  the  latest 
great  political  changes  which  were  effected,  expresses  a  hope 
for  futurity,  which  every  well-disposed  person  must  wish 
to  entertain.  *<  Perhaps,  in  some  future  age,  when  the  ge- 
nius of  Britain  shall  no  longer  lord  it  over  the  {xostrate 
realms  of  Asia^  this  germ  of  liberal  institutions  of  internal 
polity  may  be  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  a  hap- 
pier era  in  these  ample  regions,— as  the  first  lesson  of  seif- 
govemment  which  Europeans  shall  have  taught  to  the 
now  slavish  minds  of  the  Hindoo  race,  and  which  may  have 
afterwards  led  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  political  ^berty 
and  moral  improvement  ^^ 

f  PriDiep*t  N«nti?e  of  the  PoUUcal  tnd  Military  TmnsadioDi  of  Bxitbh 
India,  under  the  Admliiittration  of  the  Marqutt  of  Hastinst,  ftom  1813  to 
1818,  p.  496. 
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Many  cause;»  of  instability  have  been  pointed  out  by  po-   JKMIK 
in  the  tenure  by  which  the  British  nation  holds      ^ 


the  empire  of  India.  The  extensive  population  of  thatSoppMfd 
anoiBalous  empire ;  its  great  distance  fitMU  the  country  of  ^ti,^  j^. 
the  ruling  nation ;  the  small  number  of  English  resident  ^^  P^^^- 
in  India ;  the  wide  difference  of  religion,  manners,  and 
mode  of  life ;  the  contempt  and  odium  in  which,  on  these 
acooums,  the  persons  of  the  rulers  are  held ;  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  natives  whose  power  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers  is  diminished  or  threatened ;  the  dread  of  future 
attempts  to  thwart  their  opnions,  and  subvert  their  ihsti- 
tutaons ;  the  opposition  of  interests  and  inclinatibn  which 
is  Kable  to  occur  between  the  British  who  are  rerident  in 
India,  and  th^  government  at  home ;  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  a  mixed  European  and  Indian  breed, 
who  are  kept  in  a  subordinate  rank,  but  disposed  to  claim 
political  r^hts  which  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  whose  man- 
ners are  considered  by  the  proud  and  timid  part  of  the 
English  as  offensively  arrogant ; — ^to  these,  and  many  other 
internal  sources  of  insecurity,  has  been  added  the  chance 
of  invasion  from  surrounding  nations,  whether  as  already 
organised,  or  as  they  may  become  hereafter  united  under 
energetic  leaders,  to  show  that  the  present  state  of  things 
mutt  be  of  short  duration.  Any  opposition  arising  from 
a  patriotic  spirit  among  a  people  so  contracted  in  their 
sentiments,  and  so  slavish  in  all  their  political  feelings  as 
the  Hindoos,  is  the  least  likely  of  all  the  conceivable 
aources  of  future  revolutions.  The  sepoys,  or  native 
troops  in  the  service  of  England,  participating  in  the  urn- 
venal  political  apathy,  are  always  ready  to  serve  with  ex- 
durive  fidelity  the  power  which  pays  them  most  liberally 
and  most  punctually.  Their  deeply-rooted  prejudices, 
horwever,  require  to  be  scrupulously  respected.  Serious 
mutinies  have  arisen  from  instances  of  imprudence  in  tlus 
particular,  which  were  allayed  as  soon  as  satisfisu^tory 
pledges  of  this  necessary  respect  were  given  to  them. 
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BOOK  One  part  of  the  pdicy  of  Eii|^aiid  has  hitherto  been, 
to  prevent  the  tpriiigii^;  up  of  a  numenms  race  of  thm 
own  descendants  at  colonial  settlers.  Hence,  thou^  there 
is  much  unoccupied  territory,  no  natiye  Eunqpean  is  per- 
nattfld  to  establish  himself  as  a  kndholder.  All  the  £a<. 
ghsh  consequently  are  mere  tojoumers,  most  of  them 
bound  to  their  native  country  by  early  recollections,  and 
the  hopes  of  revinting  it  after  aocpiiring  a  fortaune.  The 
pleasure  of  finding  in  the  eastern  world  another  England, 
as  those  do  who  emigrate  to  America,  who  find  that  ooun* 
try  in  most  parlaeulars  presenting  the  same  social  comforts 
and  habits  to  which  they  have  been  early  bred,  and  sepa* 
rated  only  by  its  political  independence,  this  pkaanre  is 
never  granted  to  the  Englishman  in  India.  He  goes  not 
to  live  among  a  race  of  friends,  but  in  a  nation  of  inferi^ 
ors  and  slaves.  Whether  this  policy  is  wise,  or  the  re> 
verse ;  whether  it  should  be  pronounced  contracted  or  li« 
beral ;  whether  this^  or  an  opposite  course,  would  be  pro* 
ductive  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  human  race,  and  c^  the 
most  agreeable  terms  of  future  intercourse  in  the  event  of 
India  being  by  any  means  politically  detached  from  Eng* 
VmmI,  these  are  questions  merely  fitted  to  occupy  the  spe* 
culative  politician  in  his  closet,  and  perhaps  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  great  oligects  of  an  ultimate  diffusioB  c^ 
intelligence  and  of  happiness  over  India. 
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Table  of  the  Area  and  Populaiion  tfthe  Modern  SUUes  qf  BOOK 

Indosianjbr  1880.  


British  TereitoaV. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares 

Addttions  in  Indoatan  sinof;  A.  D.  1765    . 

Gnrwal,  Kumaoon,  and  the  tract  between 

tbe  Butledge  and  Jumna 

ToUl  under  tlie  Bengal  Presidency  . 

Madras  Fteaidency :    . 

Bonbay  Presidency ^    • 

Territories  in  the  Deccan,  &c.  acquired 
since  1815,  and  not  yet  attached  to  any 
Pudency 

Total  British  territory 

British  Allijbs  anp  Tributaribs. 

The  Nizam 

Tbe  Nagppor  Raja 

TheKingofOode  .    • 

The  Guicowar 

Kotah,  6500— Boondee,  2500— Bopaul, 
5000 

The  Mysore  Riga 

The  Satarah  Riga 

TzaTancoie,  6000— Cochin,  9000   •    .    . 

Under  the  Ruas  of  Joodpoor,  Jeypoor, 
Odeypoor,  Bicanere,  Jesselmere,  and 
other  Riuepoot  chiefs;  Hdcar,  Ameer 
Khan,  the  Row  of  Ctttch,  and  numerous 

other  petty  native  chiefs;  Seiks,  Gonds, 
Bheds,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  all  com- 
pi^ended  within  die  line  of  British 
protection 

Total  British  and  their  AUies  .    .    . 

Inbepekdent  States. 

The  Raja  of  NepU 

The  R^Ja  of  Lahore  (Ruigeet  Sin£^)  .    • 

The  Ameers  of  Sinde 

Sdndia's  Dominions 

Belonging  to  the  Afghan  Empire    .    .    • 

Total    .    . 


S^.  Miles. 


Population. 


162,000 
148,000 

18,000 


328,000 

154,000 

11,000 


60,000 


553,000 


96,000 
70,000 

2o«ooe( 

18,000 

14,000 

27,000 

14,000 

8,000 


283,000 


1,103,000 


53,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 


1»280,000 


39,000,000 
18,000,000 

500,000 


^F^ 


57,500,000 

15,000,000 

2,500,000 


8,000,000 


83,000,000 


10,000,000 
3,000,000 
8i000^000 
2,000,000 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


123,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


134,000,000 


Si» 
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BOOK    TabU  of  the  Military  Force*  of  ike  Briiish  in  India^  as  Uid 
^  before  Parliament  in  1819. 


King's  Troops,  CaTalry 
Do.  Infantry 

East  India  Company's  European  Artillery 
Do.  European  Infantry 

Do.  Natire  CaTalry 

Do.  Native  Inftntry 

Do.  Native  Artillery 

Irregular  Native  Cavalry 
Do.      Native  Infantry 

Invalids  and  Pensioners 


Grand  Total 


4,698 

17,858 

4,583 

3,180 

11,011 

138,815 

8^759 

7,859 

17,088 

5,875 

813,454 


Efficient  Britiih  Annies  in  the  Field  in  1818 
With  nine  followers  to  every  two  fighting  men 


95,000 
487,500 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


588,500 


RSVRNUB  OF  EVIRV  DESCBirTlOV  IM  1817,  1818  . 
ACQUISITIOKS  IN  1818  •  •  .  •  • 


Ri^ces. 
156,871,080 
14^358,853 

171,880,013 


Or,  £19,868,680 
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Tabk  qftiie  Priftcipal  Geographical  Posiitaiu  qflndostan^   BOOK 
aecording  to  ike  most  recent  Mtronomical  Observations.       ^ 


C^Comoriii 
AiyengonNid  . 


Coehin  . 
Cnmsanore 
Tdiderry 
CMHOHire 
Gm  .    . 

Idem  . 

Idem  . 
Bombay 

Idem . 


Bia,  (cape) 

Idem  •    •    • 
Maddi  Bender,  (at  the 

mmth  of  the  Indus) 
PondicherTy    •    •    . 

dnui)  .  •  . 
PdntDeTy  . 
Point  Godavery 
Oti^am.  .  . 
Bilame  .  . 
Calcatta     .    . 


LatN. 

LoDg.£. 
Imn  Load. 

dm»BBillaKCw 

7  55  0 

77  39  15 

8  40  0 

76  66   15 

9  56  SO 

76  16  15 

10  5S  0 

75  5  15 

11  45  0 

75  96  15 

11  51  0 

75  94  15 

15  38  0 

73  45  15 

15  81  0 

Id. 

15  5»'5M) 

Id. 

18  58  0 

79  38  15 

18  55  43 

Id. 

19  19  0 

79  40  15 

90  48  0 

70  47  15 

90  44  0 

70  49  45 

S5  40  0 

68  50  15 

11  55  41 

79  51  45 

13  4  54 

80  99  0 

16  6  0 

80  30  15 

16  45  0 

89  40  15 

19  99  30 

85  18  15 

91  30  90 

87  10  15 

99  85  0 

88  10  0 

Hamilton  Moore. 

£lmore>  British  Ma- 
riner's Directory. 

Connaiss.  des  Tems. 

Brit.  Mar.  Direet. 
Idem. 

Connaisa.  des  Tema. 

Brit.  Mar.  Direct 

Connaiss.  des  Tems. 

Pennant,  Rennd. 

Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Niebtthr. 

Connaiss.  des  Terns. 
Idem. 

Blmore. 

Roefly. 

Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Idem. 
Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Idem.  - 
ConnaiBs.  des  Tems. 
Ritchie  and  Fbysted. 
Blmore. 


CiTLOM. 

Cape  Dondra  .    .    .  I  5  47    0 1 80  41  45 1     Idem. 
TAicomalee,  (road)    18  35    018197  15)     Idem. 

Laccadives. 

Caroly 1 10  30    0 1 79  34  15 1  Bfannerillette. 

Malsitbs. 


North  Point 


Idem  .    . 
South  Point 


7    5    0 

7  15    0 
0  40iouth 


74    4  15 

73  40  15 

74  45  15 


Tming,  quoted    by 

Kennel. 
Brit  Mar.  Direct. 

Idem. 
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CHI  N.INDIA. 


PART  I. 


Containing  a  general  Account  of  this  region ;  and  a  Da- 

cription  rfthe  Birman  Empire, 


BOOK    The  only  region  which  remains  to  dompkle  our  descrip* 
_Jj;_  tiou  of  AjBia  is  that  situated  between  China  and  Indostan, 


Names  of  comprehending  the  Birman  empine,  the  kingdoms  of  Ton- 
^'  "  quin^  CoehiA-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Siam,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  We  have  at  present  no  generic 
name  in  universal  use  for  this  region.  There  has  been  a 
want  of  etymolo^cal  felicity  in  the  formation  of  such  as 
have  been  propcMsed  for  it.  It  is  often  called  '<  the  Peoin* 
sula  beyond  the  Ganges.^^  It  contains  two  well  marked 
peninsulas ;  but,  as  a  wbole^  it  is  even  less  entitled  to  be 
called  a  pfflinsula  than  the  Deccan  of  Indostan,  since  a 
portion  of  it  would  be  comprehended  within  the  general 
outline  of  the  oonlinent,  supposing  the  projections  to  be 
left  out.  Probably  this  iq[qpeUation  wa&  first  apfdied  bj 
persons  who  only  had  in  view  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  was  extended  to  the  remmnder  with  a  mixture  of  care- 
lessness and  reluctance  for  want  of  a  better.  Among 
other  appellations  also  in  use,  are  the  less  exceptionable 
ones  of  <<  India  beyond  the  Ganges,^  <<  Exterior  India,'' 
and  <<  Further  IncUa.^    As  part  of  this  re^on  was  once 
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subject  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  moBt  of  the  races  BOOK 
which  inhabit  it  resemUe  the  Chinese  more  or  less  in  figure,  ^^' 
phyaognomy,  and  complexion,  as  well  as  in  manners,  re* 
li^D,  and  language,  the  new  name  of  Indo-China  has  been 
m?ented  for  it,  and  conceired  to  possess  the  recommenda- 
tions of  euphony  and  expressiveness.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  subjection  of  this  entire  region  at  any  period 
to  the  Chinese.  The  name  of  China  belongs  to  one  well- 
known  empire,  and  could  not,  without  impropriety,  be 
applied  to  another  country,  unless  it  were  to  another  em- 
(nre  or  kingdom,  which  might,  in  that  case,  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  addition  of  some  epithet.  This  is  done  in  the 
instance  of  the  kingdom  called  Cochin-China,  (or  Marshy 
China.)  Even  that  name  has  an  awkwardness  which  is 
repugnant  to  good  taste,  though  sanctioned  by  so  long 
usage  that  no  alteration  is  likely,  in  that  instance,  to  be 
proposed.  But  it  does  not  afford  an  examjde  worthy  of 
bdng  followed  in  fabricating  a  new  name,  especially  for 
a  country  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  states.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  better  to  retain  the  term  India  as  the  leading  name 
of  this  region.  There  will  be  less  violence  in  extending 
the  name  of  India  to  the  confines  of  China,  than  in  extend- 
ing that  of  China  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. India  is  more  of  a  generic  term  than  China,  and  this 
whole  territory  resembles  India  in  various  particulars,  and, 
among  others,  in  the  political  feature  of  being  divided  into 
sevend  independent  states,  which  have  seldom  been  long 
united  either  by  federal  co-operation  or  by  conquest  It 
will  be  very  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  partial 
Chinese  character  which  it  exhibits  the  foundation  of  a 
subordinate  part  of  its  name.  The  term  China  may  be 
attached  to  diat  of  India  in  the  fcnrm  of  a  genitive  or  ad- 
jective epithet.  That  country  is  not  an  Indo^Hhinar— a  ^ 
China  resembling  India.  It  is  rather  a  Chinese  India— an 
India  with  Chinese  features.  We  would,  therefore,  pro- 
pose a  name  for  it  expresnve  of  this  idea  in  a  condensed 
form,  by  prefixing  a  single  syllable  to  the  term  India.  In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  we  shall  use  with  our^ 
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BOOK  readers  the  freedom  (which,  after  tliis  explanatkm,  we  hope 
^^      will  not  appear  a  great  one)  of  henceforth  desognating  dbis 
re^on  under  the  appellation  of  Chin-India.     We  employ 
it  with  some  confidence,  as  one  which  will,  not  only  like 
other  names,  be  rendered  smooth  by  familiar  use,  but  will 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  j^ilological  criticism. 
riiystcui         This  vast  ooimtry,  extending  from  Bengal  Bay  to  the 
ttructurc.     Chinese  Sea,  is  scarcely  known  except  along  its  shores. 
The  interior  presents  a  field  of  useless  and  trouUesonie 
conjectures.     The  whole,  however,  seems  to  be  formed  by 
three  or  four  chains  of  mountains,  which  proceed  from 
Thibet,  and  run  south  in  directions  parallel  to  one  another. 
Between  these  mountain  ranges  are  situated  three  long  and 
magnificent  valleys,  besides  several  of  a  subordinate  rank. 
These  valleys  are  watered  by  three  great  rivers;  that  of 
Ava,  that  of  Siam,  and  that  of  Cambodia.     The  higher 
parts  of  these  rivers,  though  laid  down  in  our  maps,  are 
unknown.     It  is  not  ascertained  whether  all  the  three  arise 
in  the  high  mountains,  or  if  this  is  the  case  only  with  one 
of  them,  which,  from  that  cause,  has  a  much  longer  course 
than  the  other  two.  ^ 
Uoeeruta.      The  Tson-foo  of  Thibet,  which  d^Anville  conridered  as 
JJJJJ^*?*^*^  identical  with  the  river  of  Ava,  is  decidedly  the  Brahma- 
the  riven,    pootra,  (commonly  called  the  Booram-pooter,)  which  joins 
the  Ganges,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     The  first 
river  of  Chin-India  is  the  Irawaddy  or  Irabaitt/^  the  great 
river  of  Ava,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Ken-poo  of  Thibet, 
though  the  point  is  not  substantiated.     Supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  know  nothing  for  certain  of  the  length  of 
the  Ken-poo :  only,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  four  or  five 
great  rivers  should  descend  from  the  same  table-land,  Re- 
serving a  perfect  parallelism,  knd  so  close  together,  that  the* 
breadth  of  territory  allowed  them  scarcely  affords  room  to 
mark  them  in  our  maps.     If  the  Thaluan,  or  the  river  of 
Martaban,  has,  as  some  assert,  a  longer  course  than  the 
Irabatty,  we  must  consider  the  Ken-poo  as  one  of  its  tri- 
butaries ;  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  chief  river  of 
the  great  valley  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Arracan 
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ftnd  those  of  Siam.     D'Anville  considers  the  fivers  of  Mar-    BOOK 
taban  and  Pegu  as  two  mouths  of  one  great  river.     Modem  ....»..•« 
Engfish  travellers  tell  us  that  the  river  of  Pegu  is  small, 
and  rises  but  a  short  way  from  the  sea.     But  these  un- 
doubtedly mean  some  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Pa- 
gu  river  of  d^Anville.     Thus  d'^Anville,  in  assigning  the  D'Anvllle 
course  of  the  Noo-Kian,  which  comes  from  Thibet  through  ^podtioa 
China  to  the  river  of  Pegu,  and  Buchanan,  in  giving  that  *»  BucImb- 
couTse  to  the  Thaluan  or  river  of  Martaban,  have  told  us 
precisely  the  same  thing ;  and  the  whole  correction  which 
Dr.  Buchanan  believes  himself  to  have  made  reduces  it- 
self to  that  of  giving  a  different  application  from  d^Anville 
to  the  designation  of  "  river  of  Pegu.**    For  our  own  part,  opi„ion  on 
we  consider  the  Noo-Kian  as  very  probably  the  river  of^nwnoi 
Siam,  the  Meinam.    Of  all  the  rivers  of  these  countries 
this  has  the  highest  and  most  regular  inundations ;  whence 
it  18  reasonable  to  trace  its  sources  to  the  most  distant 
mountiuns  in  the  centre  of  Thibet.     Besides,  we  find  that 
great  gulfs  generally  receive  large  rivers.     Loubere  has 
given  no  plausible  reason  for  the  opposite  opinion.     He 
never  saw  the  pretended  sources  to  which  he  assigns  a 
Bfiudi  more  southerly  situation.     Yet  his  views  are  hither- 
to followed  in  all  the  maps,  nor  have  we,  in  our  atlas,  re- 
presented it  agreeably  to  the  opinion  which,  after  mature 
reflection,  we  have  here  ventured  to  express*. 

The  course  of  the  Mei-Kong,  the  river  of  Cambodia,  is,  Oiflhcnt 
on  the  contrary,  represented  as  very  long.     It  is  consider-  ^^^  *' 
ed  as  the  same  which  passes  through  Laos.     But  Duhal^  ftfd.Koof. 
de  says,  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese,  the 
capital  of  Laos  was  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  that 
of  Siam.     D^Anville  and  Arrowsmith  agree  in  making  it 
proceed  from  the  Thibetian  Alps,  where,  according  to  the 
Ibnner  of  these  geographers,  it  is  called  Lantsang-Kiang, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  Sat-Choo.     Both  make  it  pass 
through  Yunnan.     It  would  be  somewhat  singular  for  so 
^ong  a  river  to  travel  to  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  be- 

»  Thi«  refei*  to  the  French  ttiM  accompAnyiiig  M.  Malte.Brun's  work. 
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BOOK  fore  finding  an  outlet  That  course  requires  also  to  be 
^'  reconciled  with  the  testimony  of  the  Cliinese,  who  make 
the  chief  river  of  Laos  to  communicate  with  that  of  Siam. 
Shall  we,  for  this  purpose,  admit,  with  Dalrymple,  an  arm 
of  the  river  called  Annan,  to  unite  the  Mmam  lo  the 
Mei-Kong,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiquiari  oonnects 
the  RuvN^gro  with  the  Orinoco  f  All  this  is  again  oon« 
tradicted  by  the  account  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  M.  Wust- 
hof,  who,  after  saying  that  the  Mei-Eong,  or  the  river  of 
Cambodia,  has  a  course  of  SOO  miles,  represents  its  sources 
as  in  the  north  of  Pegu,  fifty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Laos ;  two  data  which,  even  taken  abstractedly,  are  not 
easily  rendered  consistent.  We  are  informed  to6,  by  a 
recent  traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  des- 
cribe Laos  as  a  table  land  without  any  large  river  ^  Ad- 
mitting this  opinion,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  two 
rivers  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  some  communication, 
but  we  should  always  consider  that  of  Siam  as  having  the 
most  distant  sources. 
Unccrtatii.  It  will  be  readily  anticipated,  that  the  direction  of  the 
tiw  moiut.  mountains  of  Chin-India  must  be  a  subject  of  still  greater 
uins.  uncertainty ;  and  accordingly  we  find  this  very  difllcult  to 
determine  amidst  the  chaos  of  contradictions  advanced  by 
travellers. 

Of  the  four  dudns  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, that  which  separates  the  Birman  empire  from  Bengal 
becomes  gradually  lower  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  till 
it  is  lost  in  small  hills  before  reaching  Cape  Negrais. 

The  second,  which  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in 
height  as  well  as  in  length,  separates  Pegu  and  Ava  from 
the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  then  stretches  along  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  and  ends  in  Cape  Romania,  in  the 
straits  of  Sincapore.  That  cape  is  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  Asia. 

Of  the  third  chain  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  It 
seems  to  separate  the  kingdom  of  Siam  from  those  of  Cam- 

^  See  Afteiwards  our  account  of  Ijios  and  Lic«Tbo. 
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bodia  and  Laos.  Perhaps  it  takes  an  oblique  direction  BOOK 
between  Laos  and  Cambodia ;  perhaps  it  gives  off  bmnch- 
es  which  encirde  a  central  pkteau.  In  the  south  it  is 
considered  a&  running  along  the  east  side  ci  the  gulf  of 
Siam  to  its  extremity,  where  Cape  Cambodia  separates 
that  gulf  from  the  Chinese  sea.  But  that  cape  is  fornix 
ed  of  low  land ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  being  the 
termination  of  a  mountain  chain. 

The  fourth  dudn  is  somewhat  better  known.  It  rises 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  bounds  Tonquih 
and  Cochin-China  on  the  west,  separating  them  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  For  elevation  and  for 
extent  this  chmn  seems  to  rank  among  the  most  consider- 
able in  Asia. 

To  these  imperfect  notions  of  the  physical  structure  of  Qimaie. 
the  Chin*Indian  re^on,  we  are  obliged  to  add  information 
still  more  uncertain  on  the  other  leading  points  of  its  phy- 
sical geography.  The  observations  which  travellers  have 
made  on  the  climate  of  the  interior  have  all  been  hasty  and 
imperfect.  It  undoubtedly  contains  several  temperate  re- 
gions. Such  are  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Birman 
empire.  The  coasts  are  liaUe  to  intense  heats.  Yet  these 
are  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes,  which  are  cooler  and 
more  humid  than  those  of  Indostan.  But,  as  the  seasons 
vary  with  the  exposure  of  the  different  coasts,  the  particu- 
lars will  enter  into  the  descriptions  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

The  periodical  inundation  of  the  low  valleys  by  thelnuLda- 
rising  of  the  rivers  is  a  circumstance  common  to  all  this^'^"** 
ngion.    But  they  observe  different  periods,  and  thus  shew 
that  the  moimtains  cmt  table  lands  in  which  they  take  their 
rise  must  be  at  unequal  distances. 

The  jcunt  operation  of  the  great  heat  and  humidity  im-  ChaiMter  of 
parts  to  the  vegetation  of  Chin-India  a  character  of  sin-^*^*B^- 
gular  vigour  and  magnificence.     The  contrasts  of  barren- 
ness and  fertility  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking 
nuumer.    A  burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light 
powder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust  hard  as  rock,  those  soils 
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BOOK    where  the  rain-water  does  not  fall  in  the  requinte  abun- 
dance,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.    But  along  the  marfpns 


of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  an  etarnal 
verdure  and  an  aspect  of  peculiar  grandeur,  from  tower« 
ing  tops  and  extended  foliage,  characterice  the  jpai^ty 
trees  of  those  climates,  in  comparison  of  which  .the  <<  kings 
of  our  forests^  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  humble  vasssU. 
These  giants  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  herbs,  which  exhibit  in  their  flowers  and  fniits, 
forms  the  most  singular  and  diversified,  and  colours  the 
most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the 
most  delicious. 

iPomtt.  Two  of  those  which  adddignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  AloC" 
scylum  verum,  or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal«wood, 
which  areused  as  perfumes  in  all  thepalacesof  the  east  The 
teak  of  that  country  surpasses  the  English  oak  for  dunilnlity 
in  ship-building.  The  iron>tree  is  quite  common.  The  true 
ebony  is  indigenous  in  Cochin-China.  In  every  district  we 
find  the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  banana,  which, 
by  the  exuberance  of  its  large  leaves,  forms  a  grove  of  it^ 
self.  There  are  other  trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in 
stateliness;  such  are  the  Bignaniat,  the  fan-palms,  the 
Cakphjfttum^  which  shoots  up  higher  than  the  pine,  the 
Nauclea  orientaiis^  and  the  AgoUocum  of  Cochin-China, 
the  leaves  of  which  display  a  rich  purple  on  theh*  inferior 
surfaces. 

Afomatic  Chin-India  is  singularly  rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal 
species,  and  in  those  useful  in  the  arts.  Ginger  and  car- 
damoms grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  ure  cul- 
tivated in  large  plantations.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows 
abundantly  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  nut-meg.  Turmeric  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge  and  sea^ 
scm  their  rice  and  other  dishes.  Their  favourite  aromatics 
are  betel  leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pep- 
per, to  which  they  add  three  or  four  species  resemUing 
long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the  Fagarafiperaia^  or  long 
pepper  of  Japan.     Among  the  different  dye-stuffs  are  dis- 
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li]igui«ll0d  the  cttrmentine,  or  JtuHcia  tindoria^  Which  af-   tfOOK, 
fbnU  a  hea\ttiful  gfeen ;  three  speeies  of  royoc^  viz.  the      ^* 


Morvnfia  utnbeBaiaj  carAamu^  and  gambogioy  all  of  which  Vegetable 
ave  yetto^  dyes;  indigo;  and  the  red  wood  of  the  Lawio* dyr  tmiR. 
nia  ^pjwfa;  and  nafui.  The  bark  of  the  Rhizophora 
gjfmnorhiza  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  gum  resin 
called  dragon^s  blood  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more 
dum  one  plant,  among  which  are  the  DracanaJerreOf  and 
the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Among  the  plants 
subservient  to  industry,  we  shall  mention  the  Pitnelia  dteoiOy 
fiopn  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the  compo* 
ntion  of  the  Chinese  varnish ;  the  sumach  of  Java^  another 
vamish  tree;  the  CroUm  lacq/kmrnj  from  which  is  obtained 
the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  ant  which 
nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  his  ordinary  food ; 
and  finally,  the  suet  tree,  the  Sdnfera  giutinosa  of  Lou- 
leiro^  the  sapium  or  GhdHer  porU-mAf  of  Jussieu,  the 
fruit  dt  whidi  yields  a  stUT  grease,  from'  which  are  made 
candles  of  a  handsome  appearance  but  unpleasant  smeU. 

Prom  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  pur-«  Medicinal 
poaesy  jalap,  scammony,  the  bark  of  the  Nerium  anHdyy"^ 
unUtiaumy  called  oodogapabh  that  of  the  Lmruu  oulibanj 
the  £ruit  of  the  Strjfdmoi  nmw  vomica^  cassia,  tamarinds, 
aloe%  camphor,  and  cast<Mr  oiL    The  sugar  cane,  the  bam- 
boo, spikenard,  three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of 
leedsy  are  fonnd  in  all  these  countries :  the  first  two  in  the 
itdimardiee,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.     The  sweet  fotBfjiUmmtuy 
to,  ii»  melongena^  and  the  love  i^ple;  melons,  pump-F^*>^ 
kins,  water  melcms^  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious 
plants,  enrich  the  plains.    The  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the 
sago  palm/afford  a  most  liberal  supply  to  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.     Of  fruits  they  have  a  great  variety.     The 
vine  grows  in  the  forests,  biit  &r  want  of  culture,  as  well 
as  the  excessive  heat,  its  fimit  is  much  inferior  to  thai  of 
Europe.     To  make  up  for  this  disadvantage,  they  have 
the .  onmge,  ^he  lemon,  thel  citron,  the  delicidus  mango, 
the  pine*apple,  the  IHchij.  (the>  fUfMearpua  of  Loureuro; 
and  the  euphoria  of  Jussieu^)  the  mao^gosteen,  and 
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BOOK   multitude  dT  other  fniits  unlcAovn  in  EuMp^     We  tSmj 
■   ^'*     alBotake  noike  of  tiie  F^lhder  phi^nkHfim,  the  iei»eB 
of  which  are  used  for  wrapping  up  proviflMNuiy  i«  Mifal?  to 
heighten  their  eolotorr  and  imfmwe  their  flaMnar^  ud  me 
aitsfo  like  the  Amomu/tn  gaJamga  mixed  with  the  fiMMiiafed 
liquors  €>htained  from  rice  and  firaan  Bugar. 
Animals.        The  most  remarkable  animak  of  this  region  aie  the  la- 
^an  elephant^  the  sbgle  honied  rhiaoeoroe,  die  tiger,  die 
hoipK^^  the  bear,  the  ourang^utuig,  sev^rad  spedeaof  Che 
ttionkey,  the  gibbtm,  the  baboon^  the  pitheoa,  and  two 
f  ethers  not  yet  fuUy  known ;  Forbki^agveat  ape  of  Malaeea, 

dnd  the  white  ape  with  red  eyea  mentioned  by  Compagnim. 
Among  the  wild  inhabitnts  of  the  ibrest  are  the  buiaknj 
ilhe  stag,  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  as  the  'osy4?,  theM^ 
steeroa,  die  albipes  of  Sndefaen,  and  the  4n^c€ameku  of 
Pallas.  The  civet  and  the  porcupne  are  ako  found  in 
thete  countries. 
Mineralfl.  That  portion  of  thf  Birman  empire  which,  aooer&g  to 
M.  Groeselin,  oonresponda  10*4110.  fifaUiw  (Sui^mmem  at  the 
ancients,  is  very  rich  in  mina«als,  and  prodneee  somn  very 
singular  '^eeies,  while  Malacca^  wbick  had  bew  pveviouft- 
ly  taken  for  the  golden  Chemoi^oie,  eoafeoeiy^  praducis  a 
minend  of  any  value  with  the  cicaeption  6f  tin;  The  livera 
oi  F»gu  still  eont^  grains  of  gold,  and  laancient  tjmes, 
Hieir  sands  were  probably  muoh  riciieflr  in  due  preciooB 
metal  than  now.  The  euaComnf  gilding  the  dieUng  and 
tbe  eupdns  of  the  templesii  aecms  to  have  enist/sd  from  vnry 
remote  times.  Wenin  tdd  that  the  ten^pfenf^memddgo 
wna  built  about  AOayeaiabtfoie  the  Christian  era;  if  that 
was  the  ease,  the  briUianeyof  so  qplendid  an  edifice  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  <^ijk>lden  CheiraDimse;^  Qr  die  an- 
cients may  have  been  in  posaespton  of  some  vague  tradllicn 
respecting  the  whcie  CSiiiwIndian  region.  Gold  and  silvmr 
abound  stiU  more  in  Tonqmn  and  Cocbini4!!hina  than  m  the 
Birman  empire. 
Short  view  After  this  general  sketch  of  die.  physical  geography  of 
?^^^'  Ghm-India,  let  ua  take  m  gmwai  view  of  the  hiKliona  whicb 
taut  itthid>it  it,  the  languages  which  they  speak,  and  the  reli- 
gions which  they  profess. 
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Witb  tlie  excepfion  of  tbe  Malays,  who  forni  a  distinct   fidOK 
raoBy  moitly  qpraad  oyer  Oceoiuoa,  the  other  Chin-Indian      ^"^' 
natnos  resendiile  the  MongoUan  and  Chkieae  races  in  their  Their  phy. 
figiupe,  their  square  couhtenanoes,  their  yeUo w  complexions,  ^  ^"*^'' 
fltSQUg  hair,  and  iqparkling  eyes.    Henoe  we  may  safely 
immiidfT  them  as  of  the  same  original  stock.     The  Chinese 
have  always  extended  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  Chin-India^  where  they  have  intrpduced  their  written 
characters,  and  in  some  dc^gree  their  language.    'The  Bir- 
nuns  seam  even  to  have  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Mongolian  colony  of  700,000  warriors.     Such 
tniditionfl  would  still  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  first  in- 
habtt^^  had  belonged  to  these  countries  from  time  im- 

We  are  inforaaed  that  besides  the  prevailing  race,  there 
is  is  the  mountains,  espeoialiy  those  of  Coohin*China  and 
Laos,  a  savage  nation  .called  Kemoys  or  Moys,  who  are 
blafik  like  the  African  Caffres.  They  seem  nearly  con-* 
neoted  with  the  HarafioraaQf  the  Philippine  islands  and  the 
other  negroes  of  Oceanica. 

All  the  original  languages  of  these  nations,  with  the  ex*  Langaagefc 
Qqption  of  4he  Malay,  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  idm- 
plicily,  povevly,  and  defieienay,  with  the  monosyllabic  Ian* 
guages  of  Thibet  and  China.  They  are,  however,  in  their 
present  ati^,  subdivided  into  three  perfectly  distinct  das- 
ses.  The  Boman  or  Birman  language  is  spoken  in  Ava 
and  Arraran;  the  Siamese  language  prevails  in  the  king- 
dkima  of.Suun  and  Laos ;  and  d^  Awsamitie  language  is 
used  in  Annam,  i.  e.  in  Tenquhi  aasd  CeehiB^faina,  per^ 
hspaalso  in  Cambodia,  These  languages  are  m<»re  or  less 
i^uaed  with.Cfaiiieae  or  Hmdostanee,  according  as  the  na- 
tions which  qpeak  them  are  situated  near  Indostan  or 


The  difJj^  of  Begn  diArs  entirely  .from  these  three ; 
bat  it  is  not  well  known.    The  Malay,  which  extends  ov«r- 

-f  Ify4«a>  ](f«pDoic,oa  the  lii^GhlssN  lUnamigBi,  in  the  10th  volamr  of 
tbc  AJmtic  Reiearches. 
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BOOK    the  whole  of  Oceanica,  contabs  a  mixtore  of  Sanscrit. 
If... 

with  some  Birman  or  Siamese  roots,  to  which  manj  Ars^ 


bic  words  have  been  added,  in  consequence  of  eommeraal 
intercoursei  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Mussulman  religkuL 

Religions.  The  religion  of  Buddha,  proceedii^  ttom  Indostan^ 
prevails,  under  a  diversity  of  forms,  over  this  whole  coiui* 
try.  It  has  probably  become  incorporated  with  various 
local  and  national  superstitions,  which  it  has  not  entirely 
superseded.    The  sacred  writings  of  this  sect  are  in  the  Bali 

ThefiaU,or  or  PoK  langui^,  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Saotcrit,  and 
tiguue.  '  probably  the  same  which  is  spoken  in  Magada,  or  scnithem 
Bahar '.  That  rich,  harmonious,  and  flexible  language, 
has  become  the  language  of  religion,  and  that.<^  the  priests 
and  learned  in  the  whole  of  Chin-India,  with  the  eioeptioii 
of  Malacca,  Cochin^China,  and  Tonquin*  The  Maho- 
metan religion  excludes  it  from  Malacca,  while  Cochin- 
China  and  Tonquin  have  been  pervaded  by  the  langw^ 
and  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  introduced  by  colontes 
from  that  nation*  Buddhism  prevails  there  in  the  form 
which  it  has  assumed  in  China,  and  Buddha  is  adoved  un- 
der the  name  of  Fo. 

Some  of  these  general  views  of  the  nations  now  under 
consideration,  will  be  farther  unfolded  in  the  account  whidi 
we  are  now  to  ^ve  of  the'  different  leading  divisions  of 
this  part  of  the  wor]d. 

The  Bis-      ^^^  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  stale  whieh  we 
f.tl^''*  meet  in  proceeding  eastward  from  Indostan*     It  indudes 
the  kingdpm  of  Ava,  and  the  conquered  ptovinoes  of  Gas- 
say  and  Arracan^  oa  the  west ;  Lovashan  and  Yunshan 
on  the  east ;  and  Pegu,  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Mcfgin, 
Tavoy,  and.Junkseylon,  on  the  south. 
History  of      ^^  Dabrymple^s  Oriental  Repertory,  the  Birmans  are 
the  tiir.     called  Baraghmam.    In  the  B^an  alphabet,  published 
at  Rome  in  1776,  the  name  is  written  Bomans.    They  are 


PIBX. 


i,UkPeiUg.  £BC3relopttie£UiiMntiiie,II.)mn«»p.6SS.  Ptail- 
linus  fi^  Saint  Bartb.  Exmneii  codd  indie  p.  41. 
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also  called  MunmiUf.    Thetr  native  country  is  Ava  Pro-    BOOK 
per.    They  were  at  one  time  sabjlBct  to  the  king  of  Pegu ;      ^^* 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  peo. 
pie  revolntiDnixed  the  country  by  taking  possesabn  of 
Ava,  and  then  of  llartaban.    The  Birmans  continued 
masters  of  Ifhis  country  UIl  1740,  w}ien  a  civil  war  broke 
oat  in  Consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinoies 
of  P^u,  aiid  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage 
ferocity.     In  1750  and  1751,  the  Peguans,  with  the  aid 
of  anna  imported  by  Europeans,  and  the  active  services  of 
aome  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in 
175£,  Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion, 
Dweepdee,  the  hist  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  ta- 
ken prisoner,  with  all  his  family,  except  two  sons,  who  es- 
caped into  Siam.    Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu,  returned  to 
Us  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  government  of  Ava 
to  his  son  Apporasa.     When  the  conquest  appeared  com* 
(dete  and  settled,  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters 
winch  Providence  scHnetimes  ruses  up  to  change  the  desti-i 
nies  of  nations,  now  appeared.     This  wa^  a  Birman  called 
Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name  of 
^  the  huntsman,^  and  the  chief  of  Manchaboo,  then  a  poor 
village.    Having  collected  round  him  100  picked  Qien,  he 
ddEeated  the  Peguan  detachments  in   small  skirmishes. 
Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confidence  in  his 
own  strength^  he  attracted  more  numerous  followers ;  and 
ID  die  autunlB  of  176S,  suddenly  advanced,  and  pbtuned 
possesion  of  Ava.    Defeating  die  king  of  Pegu  in  seve-. 
ral  subsequent  engagements,  he  invaded  his  territories, 
and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up  to 
iodiscriniinale  plu|id»  and  carnage.     Having  sustained 
some  indignities  firom  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  but, 
during  the  siege  (tf  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his 
career  of  oonqiieftt  waa  suddenly  terminati^d  in  1760  by  a 
&tal  diaeaae  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hi«  age,  and  ninth  of  his 
reign.      Alompra  Was  succeeded  by  his  son  Namdojee 
Pmw,  a  mincNT.    Shembuaa^  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  bro- 
tber  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent,'  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
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AH)<  nephew,  assumed  the  eromr.  Shembuui  dfechfod 
^^'  against  the  Siiimese,  and  iook  thcii  oapkri  m  IMS,  but 
did  not  rataiii  pennanent  patoowiaaiof  that  tmatay*  la 
1767  the  eropiiv  was  invadedlvjr  a  Ghinefla  amy,  fiO^OOS 
Strang,  on  die  flide  of  TUnnan,  ipfaidi  aidraoead  aa  fttaia 
Tiflag^  called;  Chiboo ;  buitha  Binaanacatoff  flieir  au|i* 
plies,  and  flien  deMvoyM  the  irimla  of  thaaa,  taumpi  tffiO^ 
irfiD  weit  sent  ih  feCtnnk  to  the  Binum  capital^  oqaipC'il^d 
fe  labour  lb' their  respeedve  tiadea,'  and.  eneburagad  to 
iauttj  Knttflb  wtfes,  and  bacotae  natuialind  aakfeete. 
Shembuan  aubdnied  Canay^  in  17^4,  abd  .died  in  177& 
His  aon  ttnd  stieoeMil',  Chengon^  a  dcfaaoched  and  bloody 
tytaat:,  yroB  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  in  ITSS^  in  a  eon* 
spbacy  beaded  by  hiB  own  unde  Mindetagoey  who  took 
posseasion  of  the  gbvenuhent.  This  prince  was  the  firarth 
fon  of  Alompra.  In  1788  he  aent  a  fleet  of  boata  agdast 
Arrackn,  yvimh  he  eanly  conqdered.  He  tfate  aaaidied 
against  Siatn,  where  be  met  «rith  some'cbechs  i  and,  find* 
ing  Umd^lf  unaUe  to  retain  possession  of  ^the  inlerbri  aas 
bUiged  to  coatant  himself  wUh  the  domiukvi  of  its  weiu 
(fern  coast,  as  filr  south  as  M ergoi,  ineluding  the  two  hn- 
portam  saa  ports  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui^  wbieh  wereceded 
to  him  by  a  tf^nty  of  peace  in  1708. 

In  179&  hb  Bimitti  tiiajesty  nubchsd  an  army  «f  S06O 
men  into  the  English  pn>^ce  of  Chittag^nigv  hoUHagaii 
itntty  cf  SO^OM  hk  readiMss  tb  jmn  thtim  in  Arraean.  His 
object  was  to  claini  three  notorious  robl]!ers,  who  had  tsltea 
rehige  in  that  oounti'y.  This  force  was  oonfroated  by  a 
Strong  detlu:bment  ttoA  CMiciltta«  The  affUr  was  amies- 
bly  adjusted  by  the  delivery  of  tHe  lefftgees,  whose  enor- 
mous guilt  iMs  establii^hed,  atid  the  BirmAna  withdrew 
without  committifig  any  distfrdetn.  The  ^glidh  €^ 
Canning,  who  visited  the  Bitmmi  cMpitid  bk  lS08^  ibuad 
that  it  had  deteriorate  duting  ihe  declining  years  of  Mia* 
deragee  Praw,  who,  loatui^ly  siip^titiotss)  cruel,  and  des- 
potic, had  beconfe  Insupportltbly  suspitioUs  ittid  irascible 
He  had  abandoned  UmmtMpooF,  liia  capital^  and  -ixed 
his  court  At  a  place  called  Mengoury,  seven  mii.ee  up  the 
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riv^,  iMHsiiiiiii^  «f  It  duster  of  iitall*lMnkiK|  where  he  W«i  ftOcift 
itwuttirtl in.tiiriMididiy,  tmAm^aspei  ui the mmptmAm    ^^' 
ttfdiKigseiiddMrfiiblbrtbepraktigii^  The 

^^jpMltfen  tb  Mlich  hfemffitcidiM«nukieB  gam  rise  tet^ 
^k^  the  tnMimfy  &  ieeM  of  «^  nbellioii^  ^omI  itdK 

bfify.  Mtfte-  WMMly  MHiie'  dmiid  attaBfits  haM  beeA 
MSn  \gf  «Mi  hirhiMie^urt  to  fsitemd  Omit  hifluente  t# 
%H^  %tirt)  at  ehe  tiUM  liy  deiming  ihe  ptavinbes  of  liiQca 
ittid  ddltttgeng,  end  et  eMther  hjcmrjiag  on  en  btrigu^ 
fait  emveepMdenee  whh  the  BndulttiM  at  Beaaras,  by 
s^ndhig  eiiHisflaries,  in  the  diflguiae  of  HMchantSi  to  Oiiee% 
on  t}ieir  way  to  the  (Seik  tenitoriei^  and  others  to  Median 
ind  Trincondalfee,  fbr  %be  purpose  of  raiung  a  gemaii 
coiiibkuddoit  df  the  Indian  goveinmeMs  ilgttiiBt  die  Bri^ 
tish.  These  p^oceedhigs,  and  s^ine  hoitife  prepanMiims 
irhidi  aj^peared  to  be  made  on  the  fronta^^,  were  never 
foBowed  by  any  important  ei^<entfeu  111  June,  1S19,  Min. 
dertigee  Praw  died,  tod  was  succeeded  by  his  ^nmdsotii 
The  jmiibr  branches  of  the  faftllily  revolted^  aad  scenes  of 
massacre  ensued* 

The  Birman  empire  indtfdH  a  9p9^te  between  the  Mi  Sittiadoii 
and  5Wtfi  degrees  of  MMrth  latitude,  and  betw^n  the  9id^J^^^^ 
aUd  lOMi  bf  eiGBt  hmgitude ;  beil^  about  1050  geograplii-  pin. 
dd  m%s  in  lengthy  ahd  MOin  breaMi.    Its  northern 
boundaries  nte  peHiapki  sdll  bum  distant ;  but  its  Ihnits  in 
diat  direction,  and  to  the  east,  ar^  Soctuating.     It  proba- 
bly may  contiun  194,000  square  miles. 

Though  this  empire  extends  into  the  torrid  zone,  it  enHCUmite. 
joys  a  temperate  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  devation 
of  its  territory.  The  healthy  and  robust  constitutions  of 
the  natives  Aoir  the  saltlbrity  of  th^  din&ilie.  'the  sea- 
sons are  regldar.  Extreme  cold  is  unknown,  and  the  in- 
tense heal  whibh  precedes  the  rainy  seasoh  is  of  short  du** 
ration.  This  country  exhilnts  evely  variety  of  soil  and 
exposure.  A  flat  marshy  delta  ektehds  along  the  mouths 
of  the  Irawaddy.  Beyond  thto  are  pleasing  hiOs,  pictur* 
eaque  valleys,  and  migestic  mountains.  The  fertile  soil  of  VegeteiMm. 
the  southern  provinces  yidds  crops  of  rice  etjual  to  thos^ 
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BOOK  of  the-finest  digtrieto  of  Bengal.  Altliougb  the  Murfiwe  is 
^^  more  irregukr^aod  mountttotes  to  th^  nodh,  the  ploM 
vxd  vfi^eys,  espeoiaUy  thoee  skiiated  oft  tbe  bftiiks  of  tks 
gnat  riyersy  prodnee  ezodknt  wheat,  aad  the  diffsrent 
com  and  leguminous  crops  whk^  are  cultvratfid  ia.bdos* 
tan*  Sn^^  caaes,  exorileiit  tobaeooy'  mdigo,  cotton,  and 
the  tropical  fruits,  axe  indigenous  in  this  faiFdured  countrj. 
Agricultuie  is  said  to  be  in  an  infNroved  static,  thout^  tbr 
methods  foUowed  bff?e  never  fet  been  ftatjrfadorily  describ- 
ed. In  a  district  to  the  noirth*€astof  Ummerapoor^  &e  tea 
leaf  grows,  but  not  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  in 
China,  and  seldom  used  except  as  a  pickle.  The  teak 
tree  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  ootfntiy,  thott|^  properiy  4 
native  of  the  mountains.  Almost  eyefj  kind  of  timber 
found  in  IndostaA  is  prdduced  in  the  southern  paits^ 
Fir  grows  in.  the  mdunjtains,  and -turpentine  is  extracted 
from  it ;  but  the  natives  do  not  ;U8e  the  wopd  in  carpentry, 
being  prejudioed  against  it  on  account  of  its  spftn^ss.  The 
forests  b^e,  aa^  in'  Indostan,  are  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
Even  the  wood  cutters,  a  race  inured  to  this  situation  and 
mode  of  lile^  are  said  to  be  very  shortJived. 

The  animals  tr^  the  same  with  ^ose  of  Indopt9n.  The 
only  singularity  whiph  has  b^en  observed  is  the  total  ab- 
9ence  of  any  sort  of  jackal.  Thc»  plauis  a|^  iifell  stocked 
irith  cattle;  but  in  the  neigbbomhood  of  the  forests 
are  expofed  to  frequent  rayages  {rqm  ihf  tigers,  wbidi 
very  numerous  in  this  country.  Pegu  inbound?  ^i  elck 
phants. 

The  chief  minerals  ate  found  in  Ava  Proper.  $ix  days^ 
journey  frcmi  Bamoo,  near,  the  Chfn^se*  frontier,  are  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  BadooepL  There  aae  also  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  roubles,  aiid  sapphires,  W)wopenin  amoun- 
tain  called  Woobolootan,  near  tbe  river  Ken-duem.  But 
the  richest  are  in  the  nrighbourbood  of  the  ca{::taL  Pre- 
cious  stones  are  found  in  severed  other  parts  of  the  em* 
pire.  Iron,^  tin,  lead,  antimony^  arsenic,  and  sulp)iur,  are 
in  great  abundance.  Great  quantities  ctf  very  pure  am- 
t^r  are  dug  up  near  the  river,  and  gold  '^  found  in  the 
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ancbof  thcmowntowi  ibqaias,  Oneof  these  m  the ncnth,  sooc 
■ttialed  between  the  Ken-duem  and  the  Ivawaddy,  iscatt.  ^^\ 
cd  <<the  ctfena  of  golden  8and»^  (Shoe  Lien  Kioop.) 
ThsDe  ase  no  dkmoiids  or  emeralds  in  the  empire ;  but  h 
has  ametfajets^  ganiets,  beautiful  chryaaliies^  and  jaqper. 
There  are^  iMar  Ummampoor,  ^lanies  wfairii  ytdd  maiu 
hie  ec|itBl  to  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  ia  moac^Mliaed  by  the 
govemmenty  and  conflecyrated  to  the  making  of  images  of 
Gaudnuu'  This  eoopire  contmns  celebrated  and  very  piou 
dudive  petroleaw  wells,  which  yield  a  la^ge  revenue  to  go*c 
yemm^nt,  being  retained  as  a  monopoly. 

We  shall  now  take  a  Tiew  of  the  provinces  or  Idngdooi&Topogn. 
wsapomng  this  eitapire,  and  their  principal  towns.  ^^' 

Cassay,  in  the  n^th^west  eomery  adjeiniBg  the  kingdom  Kingdom  of 
of  AsBBQi,  is  called  in  Sanscrit  the  country  of  the  Hugga^^'**^^* 
bxs  which  has  be^  tiaaslianned  into  Meckley.    It  wnsr 
tamely  an  independent  state.    Its  cqntal,  Munnqxx>ra, 
islaige&adflourisbiog*.    The  inhabitants  call  themselves 
Moytai.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Caehar^  (or  Katchar,)  wjiidi  we  h&¥eKtngdomor 
already  mentioned  f  as  usually  subject  to  the  Bihnans,  ad*^*'''^* 
joins  Cassqr.    The  c^iiftal.is  Kaspoor,  palled  Kospetir  by 
the  Portuguese  hiatririan  Joan  de  Banfos.  >  The  inhabi* 
tants  are  of  Hindoo  CKtrpction,  and  are  called  fianga  in 
their  own  langm^ge,  and  Aikobah  by  the  Biimans. 

The  kingdom  of  Arrtoui,  properly  caUed  Rokhang,  be-  Kingdonor 
tween  Aya  and  Bengal,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chitta^ 
gong  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  soutb^m  pwrt  <^  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,, 
at  a  distance  sometimes  of  100,  sometimes  of  only  tea 
miles.  Fipm  Chittagong  it  could  not  be  entered  by  an 
army,  esoept  along  the 'sea  beach.  The  shore  is  studded 
wifli  numeious  islands  and  rocks,  fit>m  which  the  country 
is  seen,  agreeably  diyemfied  wilh  wooded  hills  and  dales^ 
and  enlivened  with  numerous  torrents.  The  river  of  Ar« 
racan  is  said  to  have  a  good  entrance,  without  bar  or 

*  AoAtic  Researches,  rot  Y.  p.  !23a  '  See  p.  140  of  this  volume. 
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BOOK  sUoak;  audits  ittM^ott,  iir  ft^.ridi  wmimoaiBA daudlry^ 
^^-  jftteraiedAte  bttUreerii  Pegu  and  Bdigsli  wmldifaAlieiia 
good  station  for  it  lixAhtor  depfit:  biii  it  has  aefite  hetm 
aoouiiitely  csfdartd^  tikm^  the  EngliBh  had  Jt  faolo^ 
facfv  ia  the  lAdi  aeBtttiT.  Darilig  tire  8Di|dM«i|at.»iaii^ 
saon^  home^ir^  the  cnraoii  and  the  wind  wmAi  lender  it 
diSouit  for  a  vessel  to  0et  out  of  Ihia  ftifte  Thi 
c£  the  proviace  is  filtle  Jmown,  but  is  siq>jMaed  lo.be 
kurtolhatof.ChsMagiing.  The  maritiaie  tract  maiiitaiito 
m  oonsidcKBhle  inMrooitose  idlh  Btegal^  espedallj^  villi 
Chittagong,  to  whidi  it  eiqporta  shuU  harsc8»  iV^»  mx^ 
gold,  and  silver.  The  viceroy  or  rajah  is  always  die  chief 
nerchant.  During  peaae»  merdianlB  Jttevel  over  .flma  the 
cities  of  Ava,  aad  fit  out  fbrty  or  fifty  baatsfor  Beqgal^ 
eadi  (^  whkh  oainies  a  cargo  vafajMd  at  4(XMri4iees».ch]l^^ 
ly  in  silTer  buUien.  One  half  of  them  n^uhorjy  tdurii 
with  red  betel  nnt^  ehi^fly&oas  Luckiftoary.wfaiate/tliqr 
farm  the  pbntattMS  of  this  artiele.  Raae  ibjdsO'eaportad 
ftaas  Anraeon,  and  fhMs  the  oontiguoas  ishmds^  whk9h4Hw 
uncommonly  fruitful.  There  is  also,  during  the.  nbtdk^ 
cast  monsoon,  a  general  ooaiting  thide  alen^  thib  ahore, 
between  the  soatherly  aiid  eastarly  psris  of  the  .Biraaali 
coast  and  Calcutta^  inelndtng  all  tfae  iaia^eninf  sia  pmih. 
The  jWDvince  of  Arracan^  hofwevciv  haaixf .  late  yMr%  aafi- 
Ibred  moat  ealamitmia  alteratinns^  in  eanseqiieaaa  of  the 
increasing  tyranny  of  the  gi>vGrninete«  Aq  ini|ttr^eot«f  the 
mune  ci  Kingberring  bad  in  18)£destto^«d  nkwAf  all  the 
cattle,  the  grain,  and  the  dtohatdsJ-f-The  nktbtes  are  BuikU 
hnts  in  rc^on.  Their  langni^  si  nioiioqpyalva^  They 
have  great  difficulty  m  praaouncihg  any  wosd  andiag  witfc 
aebnsonant  They  were  Icftig mdependent,  prenotlsly  ttt 
dieir  suligugation  by  the  Bhntiaas ;  and^  tboagh  invaihd 
by  the  Moguls  and  die  Pegnans,  had  nevk*  been  ^so^ftr 
subdued  as  to  acknowledge  vassalage  to  a^ibteign  power. 
The  province  is  governed  by  a  vieeniy,  called  the  Mayu 
woon.  In  178d  it  was  inooiporated  widi  die  Binaaa  go- 
^^ermnent.  In  1811  the  insurgent,  KiaigbelTtng>  subject- 
ed the  whole  province,  but  was  defeated  in  that  and  the 
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MkBiAidgjMtf.  NoqvMlw  iHidgmnmUuBleoDteatyiad  jfoom 
entire  viH^ges  were  eiiiiiMin1<wL>  The  nfugec  AnHMMh  ^^* 
OS,  oaiM  MughS)  ate  ml  not  Do  bfteBoounged  by  the 
Antkh,  into  whan  doAmitfm'Atf^htBk^'nAnA  i  buttbckv 
detefuriPBd  thatwdcir^  and  the  tsknuaate  tmhpetthiiifttaog 
theo* haimts'txi attiriie doter  them £N«n  rthe  weali  rendu' 
it  ft  Tgry  tMcidlawtmpeain^eMrff¥refciB|f  toeg^ 
Hie  dty  of  Arracan  is  inJafiludeiigr  40"  N.  arid  loim^^Cityof 
tade  9S*«'  S.  14  liaaftfint  in  .the  aiiddle^  AutBOitided ^"^^^  , 
by  htmsea,  ezee^  en  theawrihtteH^  where  it  hat  a  large 
Idee.  The  Bindans  fiiiiwL  eodaideraUe  booty  when  they 
took  this  phve  in  17SS»  The  oli§eet  whkfa  tb#y  Taloed 
moat  was  a  braaen  add  highly  hmnadied  atalue  of  Gaud, 
ina,  idioiit  ten fM high»  Moeh  had  beeil foi^oantttriH  vi. 
rited  iiy  veneraling  plgHihg  fiwt.ienuote  eountrieS)  being 
Gonndered  as  a  diiett:  copy  of  die  original  Rishi,'  taken* 
from  the  life.  Thb  eUtne^  ^loog  with  fire  gi^antie  imao 
gea  ef  Baeshyas,  or  det^aoMf  and  on  enonnoiuft  guii,  thirty 
feet  in  lengthy  wete  enrried  off  in  triunph  lo  Unuaer^ 
iqioor  by  wdte;  •  ... 

On  the  ArraeaaooastiathaiiflhDidof  Chediiba,  the  moetchedabft 
wetterlytof  a  ebnadtoAbtednater  of  inhabited  and  fertik^''^ 
iflahds.    It  is  floid  lo  have  a  good  haifaour.    Thechamiel 
betw«l0n  itand  the  nuuif  hnd  ia  navigated  by  boat%  bat 
not  flafe'ibr  faof^e  imseb.    Xtia  gOYetned  by  a  Chekey  or 
lieutenanty  deputed  by  the  Burman  govenubAt 

l?fae  kingdoni  of  Ata^  d^ahned  from.  Arraoan  by  theKiogdomof 
Anoopeetbonin  tnoutitaM^  inelndea  a  raax  extent  of  terri.^^^ 
tory>  the  interior  of  whidi^  lying  towards  Ytmnan,  is  ak 
mom,  enUrrfy  uttknown  tb  StHropeans.    The  aadent  oapU  The  oU 
tal,  Ava,  u  nttNrlttndis;  the  Materials  of  the  houies,^P^^ 
^riMfch  oonsiBted  ddefly  of:  wood,  hating  been  remored  to 
theneweity^if  Ummetapoort  but  the  groond  still  letams 
ttaceb  of  former  streets  and  houies^  and  the  walls  of  the 
forts  and  the  embaflknuMits  by  whkh  they  aie  connecftcd 
with  the  country,  are  eondpicuous.    There  are  also  seve^ 
ral  temples  standing,  two  of  which  are  eminently  sacred ; 
thfe  one  containing  a  stMue  6{  Gaudma,  twenty-four  feet 
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BOOK  higl^fermedof  a«iq;lebkekofuttiUe»aiideaHedl.oga. 
^^'  tfatrow  Prwr ;  the  other,.  Shoe-gunga  Pmv,  is  the  favour- 
lie  p)aoe  for  the 'adoiinifllxatiim  of  the  mart  iai|iDrtant 
oaths.  These  temples  Bvdfer  a  gradual  deea J,  no  v^oienee 
having  ever  been  offisnd  to  them*  .  The  wh(^e  scene  exhi* 
bits  a  most  striking  asiemfalage  of  ruins,  die  pondecDus 
monumei|ts  of  human  Ubonr  bsiBgtivefnm  with  iHfj^  braoir 
bles,  and  other  wild  vegetation. 
Uiiin«np  Tl^  modem  capital  Ummerapoor,  four  miles  east  from 
^>  ^  the  preceding,  stands  on  thehsnks  of  a  Aeep  and  exten- 
niu).  avehike.  Its wtebeiiy  quite  peaiiamlar  durmg  the  perio- 
dioal  floods,  exhibits  a  splendid  appearaooe,  fi^m  the  nmn- 
her  and  variety  of  the  boats,  the  great  extent  of  the  water, 
and  the  haght  of  the^sunbunding  inountaias.  Vemee  is 
the  j^laee  with  whUi  it  is  most  fitly  compared.  The  fort 
is  an  ejuict  square,  with  &ur  principal  gates,  and  a  snail 
aoB  on  both  sides  of  eacby  making  twelve  in  aU.  At  each 
optnar  th^te  is  a  large  projecting  bastion.  It  is  lespeeu 
lAle  as  an  eastern  fiirtificsflkion,  and.  considered  by  the  na- 
tives  as  impr^nable,  never  having  been  assaulted  by  any 
enemy  skilled  in  artillery  tactics.  The  ci^  has  a  few 
houies  of  brink  and  mortar,  which  bdong  to  th)»  royal  £1^ 
mily.  AU  the.houses  ace  roofed  with  tile;  anditisthe 
custom  u>  have  earthen  .pitchcra  filled  with  wat^  stmd- 
ing  on  the  roof  to  be  ready  for  e^tingmirfling  ac^dtfital  fires. 
The  unbounded  eiyenditttre  of  gilding  on  the  roofsof  the 
rehgioua  buildings  both  without  and  within,  gives  die  city 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  splendour.  There  is  in  some 
of  the  streets  a  boUiant  display  of  Birman  utenals,  and 
silversmith^s  goods.  .  In  1810,  when  CSaptain  Canning 
visited  the  place,  most  of  the  shops  had  disappeared,  snd 
the  entire  city,  including  the  fart  and  paUoes,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  royal  Ubrary  is  in  an  angle  of  the 
fort,  and  conusts  of  100  ornamented  chests,  well  filled  mlh 
books  of  history,  romance,  medicine,  music,  and  paintittf, 
but  chiefly  divinity.  There  are  four  magistrates,  each  of 
whcmi  has  a  district  of  the  city  allotted  to  him,  and  a  re- 
gular order  of  lawyers  is  attached  to  their  ^urts  of  jusuce 
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as  agents  .ittid  pleaders;     Ummerapeor  was  founded  in  BOOK 
178S  by  the  same  jnonaidi  who  aftenraords  capridooBly 


absEndoned  it  for  a  (Comparatively  wtetehed  skoation  higher 
up  the  riiier.  In  ISQO  the  populatioD  of  Ummerapoor 
waa  estimated  by  Captain  Coxe  at  175,400)  and  the 
houses  firom  20,000  to  S6,000 ;  but  in  181^^  Captain  Cam- 
Ding  vas  of  opinion  that  the  population  had  cBnnnished 
one  half. 

Bamtoi'in'flie  noiilifarii  quarter  of  Ae  eOiiniV)  is  only  BonMr 
twenty  miles  firom  the  Chineae  frontier,  and  was  taken 
from  thai  nation  by  the]^resent  Birman  dynasty;    It  is  in 
LaL  5B«>  N«  and  Long.  Ofi"  5ff  K 

Monebabooi  though  a  anall  places  is  gfeatly  Generated  MoadirfMw* 
as  the  birth  place  of  Akmipra,  and  was*  the  capital  during 
his  reign.  Lat.  2S»  40"  N.  Long.  90"  SO"  £.  Chagting^  in 
LaL  SI""  54f,  and  Long.  90^,  is  the  great  emporium  for 
the  ootton  which  is  embarked  for  the  Chinese  market  It 
is  a  great  reli^^ous  resort  oa  aoooutit  of  its  numerous  tem^ 
ple&  It  is  celebrated  for  the  nUmnfaeture  of  idols,  and  of 
fire^w(Nrks,  particularly  mokets  of  uncommon  sise,  iU 
which  the  Binoans  take  great  delight.  Forty  miles  down 
the  Irawaddy,  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  Pagidim,  once  the 
rendeaoe  oS  a  long  line  of  kings,  but  abandoned  as  the 
metropolis  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  dirine  admoni- 
tion. .Long  after  tlus  it  continued  to  be  the  second  dty  in 
the  empire ;  but  in  1809  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  insur«» 
gent  Nakpnek.  The  reinains  of  its  innumendile  temples 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  extzaordinary  splendour. 
SiUahmew  was  in  1795  a  huge  town^  embellished  with  tem« 
fies^  a^  famous  for  a  manufi^tory  of  strong  and  richly 
c€ibured  silks,  but  when  viated  by  the  Britidi  misnon  in 
1809  it  was  found  Jifuined  and  deserted,  having,  like  the 
precedin§^  faUen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  Nakonek. 

Shembigewn,  on  the  Irawaddy,  is  eight  days^  journey  Shembi- 
from  Ummempoor.    Here  the  road  to  Arracan  branches  ^^"* 
off.    Yannngheopjn  anather  town  a  few  miles  from  the 
former,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  potters.     Five  miles  east 
from  Yanangheoom,  are  the  celebrated  petroleum  wells  al-  Prtroleum 

wellt. 


nu 


ooic  reii^  mantionad,  iiviuflh  are  cRig  Unadapth  <tf  tUfty-0ev«i 
1^1 »  fatfaoma,  and  Jbtmi  four  feet  mda.  Ifon  poto  ate  let 
down  to  rttmye  Jthe  ptUDleum.  Wb^i^  the  pfoduoe  ftits, 
•lln  veil  k  deepened  thqnqgh  the  hard  cock,  to  renew  ihe 
'Sfiring.''.  Tib  oomiiiodit|f»  whieb  i^  ia  gteat  dbimdaace,  is 
Mid  vJasy  dh^  oathejspdt*  It8|iruMpal«expeii8e  ooa- 
IniA  in  itbebactben\pQt8.w|i^  eha^ge 

of  carriage. 
Ptf^^  Vmq9t  oD.tte  «at  «di»  of  tke Imwaddy,  19  Lat  1»» 
1^  ]^«  Md  I^iw*  SC^  £.4b  oh  thebundasy  wiach  aqpOi^ 
jrktts  Ava  JPsQpGk  Imm  Fegu.  1^  Itnfi  it  was  larger  and 
'  more  populous  than  RfiiigQon,.aii4  vms  aHppoBed  to  cob- 
Uin  «>^00p  iohyhityita,  put  ia  MO9  it  wag  found  desert- 
ctd>  k4^  Aot^  ^^  up,4ttid  ;ttK  papoIktion'^oBvatiag  moetly 
pf  o)4  Ill9!llf  ffTi^en^  and  fduldren. 

ffn  ffpMlafaDe  inhiihiltd  by  a  TaDypeaoeable  vaee  called 
ti^  Smmas*  The  £aia%  m  YeOf  b^fe  ia  the  hilla-be- 
\W^m  AM  aad  Aufacaa,  finmiag  fcur  nuMal  priaeipaUtieB» 
Md.'ifhialmg  adudectof  Bbnaanf.  The  aprthen  parts 
f^ioijung  T^he^  ace  iqfaalnted  hy  the  2«eeia« 

LowMban.  .  T^i^  nftAcm  pKttB  ci  Ava  aia  :8oaaori^  known,  where 
the  Jrittgdowof  I^#Mvm  extends  atptfig  the  4woflide8  of 
thiP mror of  Scgu.  f^e townsof  4lva pravince are  aien- 
ti^i^'  iindar  tfaa  vaaiea  oi  JQuang-lbag,  and  Ofaiamay. 
Nf»r  ttMirlfit  ia  a  hka^wliUih  aii  the  naps  ol  the  wtaeaih 
fuMwy  area  graadgir  eou^xarated  ki  siae,  and  deflinribed  as 
the  ori^iiii  pf  theCaot  riVeis  of  Ap9^  Befji^  fiiam,  and 
CimbQiiiai;  aaldeaaiqw-TC^ec^. 

Comktryof  la  tfasae  obtfiuto  fcgions,  dd  tnaraUersmeatiott  a<»^ 
W4  floUntry  uades  ihf  oaame  ci  Banna^  or  Brama,  whidi 
tb^Y'  ijtespribe  a^'a  separate  lai^fdooEi  Iront  Aya,  and 
whose  king  eometiBaes  isariied  ^a  win  figaiast  4he  idiig  of 
Ays  \  .  >      ' 

Kingdom  Tbe  kingdcan  of  Pegu  oecupies  the  low  lands  watered 
by  the  Iraaraddy,  and  the  Thftlajm,  and  eonpvehends  the 

■  Asiatic  Rescaichcf  tqI.  V.  ^  ^mi^Mo^  Itin.  fk  1}4. 
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an  cQSit  fmm  AiMcwi  to  Siam/   The  name  ap]fe»ni  to   book 
be  a  conruptbn  nf  Bagooy  the  vulgor  name  of  the  (oefnlal*     ^' 

Abotti  a*  dn^s  jfinniey  to  the  aouth  of  the  caintali,  the 
oouaitiy  is  niMk  infested  by  elephants*  mbidi  devastate 
the  jeariy  crapii  of  riee  and  sugsMane*  Thb  oeuntry  is 
Nfieved^roniiaBny  ssmtelavs  by  vhleh  it  was  ofipBcased 
as  a  cen^eved  ceuhtiry  ;  biH  still  ita  nativje  isduibttaiits 
sue  not  admitted  to  places  vi  tyost  and  poewe;  Containing 
mofdk  timbev^  partieidarfy'  tsak,  this  prannee  has  long 
been  fioaoiis  for  ahip>Milding«  The  Arabs  binh  vesielB 
hsse  in  ITW*  The  inhabitants  were  moie  eaily  civihsed 
tlnBi  the  Binnans,  and  wut  once  a  powesfol  nation. 
Their  langui^,  which  is  called  Mon,  is  quite  original)  be- 
log  nndier  related  to  the  Bbman  nor  the  Siamese.  The  . 
oountiy  has  oofitinued  is  a  state  of  great  desolation  since  . 
the  wasiginiihffy  wan  of  die  Binnaai.  In  181%  8000  men 
wsie  demanded  as  the  quota  of  the  thirty<*two  dltOricts  of 
P^gu^'  fisr  the  Arrhoaa  war;  but  it  waa  fbilnd  impossibto 
t^  ttUset  thai  numher. 

.  The  city  of  Pegn  is  ninety  miles  up  the  mer  from  Ban-  City  of 
goon..    The  feit  and  alt  the  houses  wsfb  desttoyed  by  ^^^ 
AlenprSf  and  the  peopk  GBitied  int(f  capliirity  ;  the  tem^^ 
done  wfito  spnyed;    Aheut  1780;  Ifindengee  issued  or<« 
don  to  rebuild  ibe  city*    Several  priests  returned  to  it,  a 
&w  poor  iknilae%  and  some  iUlowttrs  of  the  courts  as  the 
ticcaey  fixed  hia  residence  here.    Hie  menohants  and  ar^ 
zans.oontiBned  to  Ipue  at  Bangoonu    In  17915  its  inha- 
Utmnji  wnee  IBOO.    It  is  now  fenced  round  with  a  stoc 
cade  eleven   feet  high.     The  booses  bring  extremely 
eombuitible,  a  long  heok  is  placed  at  eUch  door  for  pul- 
ling down  die  thaldi  in  ease  tdt  fire»  to  prevjeni  it  firasn 
qmrndhig*    The  most  netnarkable  object  at  this  place  Temple  of 
is  Shoemadaoy  ihe«nly  ten^E>le  which  has  been  kept  in  re.  ^i><>*">*^^ 
jpair.    It  cmsista  of  a  aolid  pyramid*    The  diamet^  at 
thebeasialMfmt,    At  the  base  it  is  octagon^,  and  spi- 
nd  at  the  lop.    Ito  height  is  861  feet.    On  the  top  is  a 
te  or  gaUery,  in  the  Cora  of  an  umbrella^  fifty*rix  feet  in 
rireumferaice>  suppprted  by  iron  pillars,  the  whole  being 
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^ook    Mp^l>Iy  P^^    ^he  building  is  of  farick  imd  morter.    I10 
li^      name  seemB  to  be  compounded  <iS^oe^  the  term  for  gold, 
and  miadoQs  a  contraction  for  Mohatbo.    It  m  said  to  have 
been  buik  600  years  before  Christ.    It  seems  to  faatFe  ben 
known  to  Marco  Pola    He  describes  the  ina«iflynm 
erected  by  a  king  of  Mien,  the  towers  of  irUch  were  cofar- 
ed  with  gold)  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  small  silfer 
bells,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  emitted  agreeaUe 
sounds.    These  towers  were  of  a  pyramidal  form.   If  these 
delineations  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that  this  tiwvdkr 
described  the  temple  c^  Shoemadoo,  they  pxyve,  at  least, 
that  the  tasteof  ihePeguansinarchitec^uehasnotdiai^- 
ed  for  sevend  ages. 
Sea-pMB.       The  principal  sea-port  of  the  erapre  is  Rangoon  in  Pe- 
Ktf«ooii4    gu.    The  entrance  of  the  river,*  below  this  place,  resemhies 
that  of  the  Ganges,  but  is  more  commodious  for  naviga- 
tion.     The  town  stretches  diout  a  mile  along  thebankaof 
the  river,  and  is  not  mote  ihan  a  third  of  a  mile  broad. 
In  1795  it  contained  6000  taxable  houses.    In  181£  diey 
had  been  reduced  to  1500,  by  fire  and  bad  government 
A  little  above  the  mouth  <^  the  Fegu  rvver  is  Siriam,-  for. 
merly  one  of  the  dlief  ports  of  the  kingdom.     It .  was  a 
jjlace  of  conriderable  trade  while  (he  Portuguese  first,  and 
afterwards  the  Dutch,  had  a  factory  at  it    It  was  the 
mttrt  for  rubiesi  and  there  was  «  great  exporlatiim  oC  the 
earthen  ware,  the  tin  and  rice  of  Martaban,  the  capieal  of 
an  ancient  kingdom,  and  a  much  fbequented  hsBbour,  be- 
fore the  Birman  moiisrch  shut  it  op.    The  same  tnde  was 
also  carried  on  at  Tavoy. 
Soathcm         Among  the*  places  taken  by  the  Binnans  firom-  the  Uag 
provmoei.    ^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Pegu,  sBPe  Tavoy,  aind  Tenasaerim, 

each  of  which  names  is  applied  to  a  country,  a  river^  and 
a  to^n.  Below  the  city  of  Tenasserim,  about  six  Buks 
from  the  mouthof  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  aea»portaf 
Mergui,  which  is  governed  by  an  officer  sent  fit>m  the  Kp- 
man  capital.  At  this  place,  a  number  of  sMahoaMtans  asre 
settled,  and  some  Romish  Christia&s,  who  havis  a  priest 
and  a  church.     The  Mergui  islands,  an  archipelago 
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tending  akog  this  oowt  1 85  miles,  are  not  inhabited,  thou|^    BOOK 
the  flcnl  is  said  to  be  fertile.  ^^• 


To  the  south  of  these  is  the  ishmd  of  Junkseylon,  about  Junktcyloo. 
fifty-four  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  separated  from  the 
maio^land  by  a  shallow  channel,  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  n 
nearly  dry  at  low  water.  It  has  a  harbour  called  Popre 
at  the  north  end,  which  may  be  entered  overa  mud  bar 
during  the  spring  tides,  by  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  of 
water.  The  anchorage  round  the  island  is  generally  good. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  previously  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Prince  of  Wales^  Island.  It  has  valuable  tin  mines, 
which  are  worked  by  the  natives ;  the  metal  is  smelted  by 
the  Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is  Terrowa.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Siamese  in  1810.  It  now  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayoon  sent  from  Ava^  who  watches  with  jea- 
lousy the  approach  of  any  European  ship  of  war,  but 
merchant  ships  readily  obtain  refreshments  on  reasonable 

tenns. 

The  Birmans  differ  remarkably  in  phymcal  and  in  moral  Oumcter 
ehaittcter  from  the  Hindoos.  Lively,  impatient,  active,  and 
irascible,  they  have  none  of  the  hubitual  indolence  of  the  na- 
tives of  Indostan,  nor  are  they  addicted  to  that  gloomy  jea- 
lousy which  prompts  so  many  eastern  nations  to  immure  theb 
females  in  the  solitude  of  a  harem.  The  sexes  have  equal- 
ly free  intercourse  as  in  Europe,  but  they,  treat  the  women 
as  an  inferior  order  of  beings»  Their  testimony  in  a  court 
of  justice  is  less  valued.  They  are  often  sold  or  lent  to 
strangers  without  Uame  or  scruple.  They  are  much  en- 
gaged in  labour,. and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the. conju- 
gal tie.  The  Birmans  participate  of  the  Chinete  phynog- 
iiomy«  The  women,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  are 
fairer  than  those  of  the  Hindoos,  but  less  delicately  fom^ 
ed.  The  men  are  not  tall,  but  active  and  muscular.  They 
pluck  their  beards,  and  thus  give  themselves  a  youthful 
appearance.  Both  men  and  women  colour  the  teeth  and 
the  edges  of  the  eye-lids  with  black.     Marriages  are  not 
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BoriK  contracted  before  puberty.  PblygsAiy  'f»  ptitiSknfedf  bfilt 
^^^'  concubinage  is  admitted  withotkt  Uktaitation.  The  bodite 
of  the  dead  are  bittbed«  They  «re  less  d^cafeanfd  clean- 
ly ih  their  eating  thiui  the  Hnxloos.  Th^  kffl  no^ioiiieft. 
tic  a^hnlds,  bi^rtg  ptt)ihfbited  bV  their  rdigion,  Imt  teake 
abundant  u^  bf  gaine.  Ttie  lower  orders  eat  liza^^  pjtk' 
nas,  and  snak^.  1!V]^  icte  vtity  inAdgem  to  ike  fanamirs 
and  customs  of  strangers.  The  sitting  postui^  is  V^cboncd 
ati^ohg  ^tiem  die  ttiost  tespec^l,  tfiottgh  this  mark  '^X  de- 
ference has  been  miistaken  hf  sbhie  strangere  for  ta  ex- 
presnon  of  insolence. , 
Laiigiui0p.  The  Pidi  language  is  that  of  the  sacred  text  of  Ava, 
Pegu,  and  6iam.  The  Biirman  diaiect  hits  borrowed  the 
Sanscrit  alphabet  The  charai^ter  in  common  use  is  n 
round  Nagari,  consisting  of  curves  fbDowhig  l!he  analogies 
oF  the  'square  Pali  K  tt  is  written  fMtti  left  to  right,  like 
the  languages  of  Europe.  The  comtnon  books  ar^  com- 
pdseA  of  the  palmyra  leaf,  on  ^dlich  the  letters  are  engrar- 
cd  With  stiles,  and  a^e  better  ex^uted  thto  thoae  of  the 
Hindoos.  Sometimes  they  write  on  plates  of  gilded  Aeet 
iVdn  ^.  In  a  Biitna!n  Version  of  the  Lord^'s  prayer,  the  mis- 
simittries  could  Btbrcdy  discover  three  g^uhie  SatMcrit 
wofds ;  bat  many  syHabkls  Are  Kbutid  ^c^ciding  with  those 
of  the  cdlo^iid  dialect  at  the  Chmede.  A  kifkoirledge  of 
lett^s  is  i^ry  gfitt^adly  dMVised.  MaKy  te$A  mA  irrite 
the  vulgar  tmigtie^  though  few  understand  the  learned  and 
eaered  voluttes.  I'he  Birmatos  lue  foiid  of  poetry  and  nni- 
sic,  and  in  the  httter,  HAake  use  of  an  ifistrument  formed  of 
a  lories  of  reeds,  on  the  principle  eff  Pan^s  reed*  They 
possess  epic  aftd  religious  poenfis  iff  great  <^)ebri^,  and  re- 
cite in  verse  the  eiqfiloits  <of  their  heroes.  Ookmel  Sytaes 
was  astonished  lit  the  uttt&ber  tif  bodks  contained  m  die 
toyal  hbrary,  where  the  cotft^yts  of  ^a/A  chest  are  written 
on  the  outside  in  letters  of  gold. 

>  M^tn.  de  TAcad.  des  Sdenees,  ITI^.  itnlM  VII.  2>*»  pMt,  p.  1818. 
*  Anml.  ChidoiiM,  ituoted  I17  Kkptolh,  AttHi^M  dc  It  LitlMilait  Otieii. 
uOe,  I.  137. 
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The  Bixnan  year  is  diiiaded  into  twelve  motfths  of  twen-  BOOK 

Xil* 
tj-oiiae  flad  thirty  days  «lteni«tely,  aad  every  third  year 


is  made  up  by  •an  intercalary  SM>Bth.     They  reckon  the  C'^^'^^* 
days  of  Ae  inonlh  from  the  first  oi  the  moon  to  the  foil, 
and  then  in  a  netrograde  order  Aeon  the  foil  to  the  next 


The  Birmahs  excel  in  tlie  art  <^  gilding.    The  capital  Almofie- 
maifrtains  a  eanaidesable  eommeraal  inteFoourse  witii  Yun-  conramct. 
jum,  tke  nearest  fgoffiace  dl  Cftana*    It  exports  cotton, 
amber,  ivory,  rdbies,  saj^ires,  and  betel  nuts ;  birds  and 
edible  nests  from  die  Eastern  Islands;  and  receives  in  re> 
turn  raw  or  manu&etured  siUc,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  paper, 
sweetineaits,  and  a  variety  of  hardware.    By  IJhe  river  Ira- 
vaddy  there  is  a  great  inland  trade  in  the  transport  of  nee, 
salt,  and  pickled  sprats  from  the  lower  provinces,  ito  sup^ 
ply  the  capital  and  northern  districts.     Some  foreign  ar-^ 
tides  are  broa^t  by  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains by  liien,  but  the  greater  part  l^  the  Iraiwaddy. 
Broad  cloth,  some  hardware,  ooarse  muslins,  Cossimbazar 
nlk  handkerchiefs,  china-ware,  and  glass,  are  die  leading 
commoditieB.    Some  lac,  ulver,  and  precious  stones  are 
exported.    In  1795  the  quantity  of  timber  exported  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta  amounted  to  a  value  of  L.SOO,000 
sterling.    About  8000  tons  ef  shipping  are,  in  peaceable 
times,  built  in  this  country,  and  sold  in  different  parts  of 
India.     The  maritime  ports  ef  this  empire  are  more  couk 
modioosly  situated  than  those  of  any  other  power,  parti- 
colarly  the  harbour  of  Negrais.     The  currency  conssts  of 
silver,  bulfion,  and  lead,  in  small  pieces ;  as  the  Birmans, 
like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin. 

The  religion  of  the  Birmansis  that  of  Buddha,  whom  Bciisjon. 
they  worship  under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  identical  with 
the  Gautama  or  Godama  of  the  Hindoos.  l*he  Rhahaans, 
or  priests,  dress  in  yeUow  like  the  Chinese  bonzes,  and 
remahle  them  in  many  c^  their  customs.  Their  ^loom^, 
or  convents,  resemble  Chinese  buildings,  being  made  of 
wood,  with  one  -large  hall  in  the  interior.  They  have  no 
private  apartments,  publicity  being  the  prevuling  system, 
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BOOK  and  no  secrets  admitted  either  in  church  or  Hstate.  They 
^*'  pr«^ess  celibacy  and  abstemiousness.  They  take  only  one 
meal  daily,  which  is.  about  noon.  They  do  not  dress  thar 
own  food,  an  occupation  which  they  reckon  incompatiUe 
with  the  mental  contemplations  incumbent  on  them.  Thejr 
receive  daily  the  contributions  of  the  people  ready  dressed, 
generally  consisting  of  bmkd  rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and 
piekled  fish,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit  They  pre£ur  ccdd  food 
to  warm.  While  perambulating  the  town  in  the  mcHiiing, 
to  receive  the  supplies  for  the  day,  they  look  straight  for- 
ward to  the  ground,  never  turn  their,  eyes  aside,  do  not 
solicit  any  tlung,  and  scarcely  look  at  the  donors.  Their 
superfluity  is  bestowed  on  needy  strangers  and  poor  scfao- 
lars.  These  rhahaans,  or  talapoins,  as  they  are  also  cslled, 
have  composed  many  books  of  morality.  They  never  in- 
terfere in  political  disputes ;  and,  during  the  sanguinary 
^contests  of  the  Birmaos  and  Peguans,  were  always  respect- 
ed by  both  parties,  to  whatever  country  they  themselves 
belonged.  They  pay  a  certain  respect  to  the  Hindoo 
Brahmins,  though  they  do  not  follow  thor  doctrines. 
They  have  none  of  their  pride  of  caste,  their  unnatural 
•^tortures,  and  other  repulsive  usages ;  and  on  the  whole, 
Buddhism  wears  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  this  than  in 
other  countries  where  it  is  maintained.  The  Birmans  are 
extremely  fond  of  religious  processions ;  and  they  place  a 
great  merit  in  the  building  of  temples,  neglecting,  however, 
.  the  ke^ng  up  of  those  i^hich  exist.  Henoe  the  country 
exhibits  numerous  edifices  ^  this  sort  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive decay,  while  new  ones  are  erected  in  their  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood. 
I^ira,  Their  legal  code  is  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Menu. 

Their  system  provides  specifically  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable crime :  it  admits  trial  by  ordeal,  and  imprecation. 
On  the  subject  of  females  it  is  offimsively  minute.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  first  vei^non  of  Sir  William  Joneses 
translation  of  the  institutes  of  Hindoo  law  w^  made  into 
the  Birman  language  by  an  Armenian,  for  the  use  of  the 
Birman  sovereign,  in  1795. 
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In  the  Birman  empte,  the  sovereigii  is  completely  des-   BOOK, 
potic.  •  When  any  thing  bdonging  to  him  is  mentioned,      ^^* 
the  epithet  ^<  golden^  is  attadied  to  it     When  he  is  said  G«>v«ii. 
to  have  heard  any  thing,  « it  has  leached  the  gdden  ears  z'^  "*"** 
a  person  admitted  to  his  presence  <<  has  been  at  the  golden 
feet:'*'   the  perfume  of  roses  is  described  as  grateful  to 
<<  the  golden  nose.^    The  sovereign  is  sole  proprietor  of 
all  the  elq»hants  in  his  dominions ;  and  the  privily  to 
keep  or  ride  on  one  is  only  granted  to  men  of  the  first 
rank.     No  honours  are  hereditary.  •  All  oflices  and  digni* 
ties  depend  immediately  on  the  crown.     The  Ualoi,  or 
chain,  is  the  badge  of  nobility ;  and  superiority  of  rank  is 
signified  by  the  number  of  cords  or  of  divisions.     The 
council  of  state  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  faoi^y^ 
Men  of  rank  have  their  barges  dragged  by  war  boats, 
common  water-men  not  being  admitted  into  the  same  boat 
with  them.     Temporary  houses  are  built  for  them  at  the 
places  where  they  mean  to  stop  in  travelling. 

A  singularly  absurd  custom  takes  place  in  this  coutotryHoiiounoi 
in  certain  forms  of  political  homage  shown  to  a  white  ele-  ^|*T^^ 
phant,  a  preternatural  animal  kept  for  the  purpose,  superb* 
ly  lodged  near  the  royal  palace,  sumptuously  dressed  and 
fed,  provided  with  functionaries  Uke  a  second  sovereign, 
held  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and  superior  to  the  queen, 
and  made  to  receive  presents  and  other  tokens  of  respect 
from  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  court  of  Ava  is  fuUy  as  proud  as  that  of  Pekin.'  The  court. 
The  sovereign  acknowledges  no  equal*    The  punctilios  of 
ceremony  are  numerous,  and  rigidly  followed ;  and  the 
utmost  guardedness  is  observed   in  any  diplomatic  in* 
tercourse  with  foreign  states.     The  manners  of  the  great  tim  gtMt. 
are  often  (leasing,  but  they  are  crafty ;  and  the  tenures 
by  which  they  hold  their  offices  render  them  rapacious. 
Obliged  to  give  large  i^^sents  to  the  king,  they  have  re* 
course  to  «Ktortion,  speculations  in  trade,  and  almost  \mi- 
versal  monopoly.     Great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  occa-' 
sioned  by  royal  caprice. 

Colonel  Symes  rated  the  population  of  the  Birman  do*  Fopolitioii. 
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flOOK  nnmoiifi  at  semteen  nuffio» ;  Cqrtaiii  Cox,  the  not  «in« 
^'  bawfogyat  BO  mare  than  eight,  and  OapCnn  Caimiiig  l»* 
Hewed  that  even  this  cfttanate  exceeded  the  tmlb.  A 
camnry  rich  bjiunmeyandcapableof  ah^stafitfof  proa* 
pmty  under  tcietMe  managenent,  has  been  wretohedr 
Ij*  desKdated  by  a  barbarous  government 

Army.  H«rr  eivery  vun  is  a  aoldieri  and  liable  to  be  called  out 

ad  nilitarj  dnty.  The  cuiy  standing  amy  consists  of  a 
ffev  undiscipKned  native  ChristiaRs  and  renegadoea  firain 
other  ooontriesy  who  act  as  artillery ;  a  very  small  body 
of-  cavaby,  and  about  9000  misetatde  tnfintry.  The  «r<- 
nnek  ase  composed  et  levies  raised  on  the  spar  of  the  ooea* 
skm  by  the  princes  and  lordsy  who  hold  thdr  lands  oa  this 
oondntioa.  They  have  never  exceeded  60,000  men^  The 
iasftily  of  each  soldier  is  responsible  for  his  good  behavi- 
onr,  and  the  whole  are  put  to  death  when  he  |«oves  guiU 
ty  o£  cowardice  or  desertion.  The  infimtry  are  anned 
with  muskets  and  sabras ;  the  cavalry,  who  are  all  mrtivea 
of  Caamy,  cany  ^lears  fleven  or  eight  feet  long.  The 
moat  resectable  psrt  of  die  Birman  mslkarf  leirce  eoubts 
(^  the  wi»*boat%  which  are  furnished  and  manned  by  the 
diftreot  towns  in  the  vioimty  of  the  river,  in  numbers 
pooportiaBed  to  their  respective  sises.  Formerly  the  king 
Gflidd  am  a  short  notice  coimnand  500  of  these  boats. 
They  carry  forty  or  fifty  rowers,  each  armed  with  a  sword 
and  lance,  about  thirty  soldiers  with  mudcets,  and  a  {neca 
of  ordnance  on  the  prow.  They  make  an  impetuous  attack, 
and  use  grapples  for  boarding ;  but  lying  deep  in  the 
water,  diey  are  easily  run  down  and  smk  by  the  impnbe  of 
another  of  larger  sice. 

BmaiM.  The  king  ckuas  0K4nnUi  of  all  the  produce,  and  the 
Mme  amount  on.  eil  imports.  The  revenue  arising  from 
customs  is  mostly  taken  in  kind ;  a  small  part  of  it  is  eon* 
verted  into  cash;  the  rest  is  distributed  in  heu  c^  salaries 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  court  Money  is  never, 
except  on  the  most  pressing  ocoasimis,  disbursed  from  the 
royal  coffers.  Insatiable  boarding  is  here,  as  in  other  ori« 
..    eiital  countries,  a  standing  inaxim  of  stete  policy ;  and  the 
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ridief  «eimiU jf  to  UiQ  ponaefoioi^  of  this  lopntrah  nust  b^  boojic 

immense ;  but  how  hfflk'^]!  iBuat  the  wheels  of  oonunerce      ^^' 
mov^j  and  how  low,  comparatively,  must  the  scale  of  na- 
t^w4  Kr^tb  Wd  f|»iR^  iit^nd^  ii(h^  XM3UIII9  sp  Borrow 

«a4  4bmri  £rtt»f  ey^  p«rt,  of  tb«  vmbin^  i 

.  £^  mn|e  (bk  ^Qipiv^  hft^  bMl  r^g^i^  as  a  foBW^^^ 
b«l7^  to  lb»  piPgrew  fif  British  mbjiti(Hi  wd  cupidity  *"l«"*"^ 
ki  ap  fiHstwljr  ^MWlifW,  Tb#  u^tiafiMtory  9aiUure<^ 
tbMe  ^itend^  9mtimmua  fofi^wiow  w^i  prolmUy  of  iu 
idf  fimii  thai  ambttbmt  ^qn^iaUy  where  the  fioW  be< 
comes  comparatively  new,  imd  vhere  farthinr  wteqsion 
4m9  mii  pmn>)fle  to.9(inlri^Qte  v>  tjh^  perpuuient  retentipp  of 
prtfent  possfiasiQiii,  hut  must  vather,  on  th^  contiwy) 
eqiQM  ihem  to  new  daiig^iis.  In  U»,  ptesent  Qt«|e  llUs 
Qnf»  p  a  vfiy^dewaUebairrkr  between  the  Bintisb^and  the 
CbiMBe  gBuranmjeiUsi  bjong  too  weak  to  oflfer  seriow  ok^ 
leslalion  to  a  powerful  9eighbour»  mi  too  iphoffpitaUe  ta 
aftnsi  temptation  to  an  invi^oU^  army.  It  is  now  Uka 
tha  deserts  that  sapana^  the  Chinese  from  the  Aussiap  do^ 
amponB,  If  this  is  an  advanlega  to  the  repose  of  a  great 
partkm  of  the  world,  humauity  must  fc^el  that  it  assumes 
thisflhanielery  by  j^vang.riae  Id  so.  large  a  portion  of  miseiy 
and  deoolalion  within  itself  •  Y^  perhiqps  the  moat  sanguine 
palilical  Quixote  would  4pd  it  a  difficuU  task  lo  sketch  evM 
in  Afiory ,  a  plan  on  which  the  Bkman  dominions  could  be 
psi  in  possession  of  t^e  hless\igi»  of  p9)UiGal  and  civil  pros- 
peri^9  oona^ftenUy  with  the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  and 
safe  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  regenerators. 

In  IfllO  theic  were  Ibur  iAroteatant  missionaries  in  Ava,  Protount 
a  omutiy  whieht  ^^vm  die  maxims  of  tdaration  estiddish-^^^' 
ed  in  it,  seemed  to  afford  a  fur  field  tat  Has  opejEation  d[ 
ratiffiud  instruetian :  hut  the  progress  made  seema  to  have 
faaen  ineofmksraUe;  and,  in  a  gDvernmenit  so  capricjous 
and  de^Dtie,  the  poliay  on  the  heiid  of  toleiatipn  may  be 
suddcdly  ieversed,  as  ^oon  as  i»e|udioe  ormaUce,  coneeiv-; 
ad  by  interested  individuals,  may  choose  to  represent  the 
spread  of  new  opinions  aa  a  ground  of  political  alarm. 
The  chief  safety  of  these  benevolent  individuals  is  proba- 
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300K  bly  derived  firom  the  respect  paid  to  the  Britirii  power,  as 
^^'  .  established  in  the  ioimeduite  vicinity. 

Adjoioing  There  is  a  chain  6f  islands  extending  fiom  Point  Ne- 
f^^^^  grais,  in  Pegu,  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
in  a  line  pakaUel  to  the  shore  of  the  Bkman  peninsula, 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  denrable  station 
for  any  enterprising  Eun^an  country,  entertaining  an 
ambition  to  open  a  commercial,  intercourse  with  the  Bir« 
man  empire.  This  chidn  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands. 
The  Anda-  The  Andamans,  on  the  north,  are  the  largest  group  of 
^'"'*  the  two.  Under  this  name  they  were  known  to  the  Ara- 
bians in  the  ninth  .century.  The  largest  island  is  tbonl  140 
miles  long,  and  not  more  than  twenty-two  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  forming  excel- 
lent harbours,  and  divide  by  large  gulfs,  one  of  which 
is  navigable  for  smidl  vessiels,  and  almost  crosses  the  is- 
land, according  to  the  diarts  jMrior  to  that  which  Daliym- 
pie  has  attached  to  the  narrative  of  Col.  Symes.  In  this 
last  we  find  the  island  divided  into  three  by  very  narrow 
chaonels^  '  The  nmps  of  the  16th  centuty  also  represent  it 
Produc.  as  a  long  chain  of  small  islands.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
t'Pa*.  strong  stratum  of  blackish  earth  (  the  rocks  are  a  white 
quartz.  We  are  informed  that 'it  contains  some  mineni 
products,  and,  among  the  rest  j  quicknlver '.  There  are  ex* 
tenuve  forests,  containing  some  valuable  trees  (  such  i»  the 
ebony,  and  the  meUari,  or  bread-fruit  tree  of  Nicobar. 
The  only  quadrupeds  found  here  are.  wild  hogs,  monkeys, 
and  rats.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  among  which  are  mul- 
let, soles,  and  excellent  oysters. 
X&habiuntf.  The  inhaUtanu  of  the  ^ndamans  are  low  in  civilixa- 
tion,  and  probably  cannibals.  Their  antipathy  to  stran- 
gers is  singularly  strong,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  has 
been  in  some  measure  justified  by  atrocities  committed 
by  piraUcal  crews.  They  have  woolly  hair,  the  negro 
lE»untenaoce,  ai^  the  ferocious  and  crafty  character  of  the 

>  liamiltm,  IX.  9S.  Svn.  tdii.  quoted  Ky  Wakksnaer, 
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negto  race.  iTheir  barbcofous  langui^  i'eseiilbles  no  dia^  BOOK 
kct  eitber  of  IndoMan  or  Chin-India  ".  They  seem  to  ^^^- 
belong  to.the  great  negro  race  of  Oceanica  spread  over 
New  Guinea  and  Van  Diemen^s  land.  These  saTiiges 
scarody  knew  how  to  build  a  boat,  or  tx>  manage  a  rope  r 
but  they  have  aicquited  a  Itt^  more  civilization  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  an  English  esiabliahment  having  been  formed 
on  the  great  Andaman,  to  which  some  criminals  have  been 
sent  from  Bengal. 

The  Nicobar  islands  form  three  small  groups.     TheNioote 
most  northerly  is  called  Car-Nicobar.     Next  to  these  are 
the  Nioobars  Proper,  three  in  number,  forming  jointly  a 
large  and  excellent  harbour.     The  Sambelong  islands  are 
the  most  southerly.    All  these  islands  produce  plenty  of  Produe. 
cocoas,  areca,  sugar  canes,  Laurus  casria^  exceUent  teak  ^'"' 
wood,  and  sassafras  of  the  best  aromatic  quality  °.     The 
tree  called  by  the  natives  larum^  and  meBari  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, bears  a  fruit  superior  to  the  bread  tree  of  Ota- 
hett£,  from  which  it  differs  in  botanical  character.     The 
cattle  brought  to  them  from  Europe  have  multiplied  amaz- 
ingly, and  the  edible  birds^  nests,  so  much  esteemed  in 
China,  abound  both  here  and  in  the  Andamans.     The  in-  InhtbitMitf. 
habitants  are  copper-coloured,  with  small  oblique  eyes. 
Attached  to  their  dress  is  a  small  stripe  of  cloth  hanging 
bdiind,  which  gave  origin  to  the  absurd  stories  of  an  ig- 
norant Swedish  sailor  Keeping,  who  induced  Linnasus  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails.    Their  lan- 
guage and  origin  have  not  yet  been  investigated ;  but  they 
are  conjectured  to  be  of  Peguan  descent. 

The  Danes  are  the  acknowledged  masters  of  these  ia- 
lands ;  and  formed  on  the  isle  of  Kamorta  a  small  esta^ 
blishment  which  they  called  New  Zealand,  but  afterwards 


•  Cobfaiook  and  Fontaas.  Adat.  BcNudMs,  voL  IIL  and  IV.  Symea's 
EmbaMjr  to  Atb,  p.  127—138. 

■  PiahL  Pident  State  of  the  Nioobar  Idandi,  cli.  17.  (Copenhagen,  1804, 
iaDaniah.) 


9^  ^HiN^ireiAt 

900S  gffiH  up  to  a  Momvwi  ^P$t0im«(jp»    T)ie  ^ustmHB  Fi»^ 
^^     peaed  to  found  a  eobay  h#W  i»  ITT8;  fewl  Aey  yial^od^ 
to  the  claiBM  of  Deraurk* 

aevmtgr  «»U^  m  the  pLotuve^iue  voIiBaM  itf  Buopbh  Idamli 
i4nMi  emits  a  YoddidHMdouied  lav^ 
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FABT  IL 


The  Kingdoms  qf  Lnoa^  Tonjidn,  Coehm-Chinaj  Catiu 
bodkky  Siamy  Malacca^  and  the  Interior. 


Whxw  we  diseet  our  TifWft  to  the  central  parts  of  the    book 
Chin-Indian  region,  the  lights  of  geography  become  feeb^     ^^^' 
Icr  and  SoMu^  and  at  kit  endidy  desert  us. 

We  are  totally  unable  to  fix  the  locafity  of  the  kingdom  Kiagdomor 
of  Yogoma,  which  ia  govened  by  a  Buddhist  priesthood,  ^"bs^bu. 
abovnda  in  rice^  in  the  noble  nratds,  m  benaoin,  in  musk, 
whidi  18  exported  firom  it  to  Ava^  and  above  all,  oelebrau 
td  ftar  the  booity  and  gallantry  of  its  women,  who  are 
much  fai  request  with  the  Toluptuous  monarchs  of  the 
ii9ghbouring  eeuntrics.    D^AnvUle^s  map  places  Yango. 
ma  near  the  sonnies  of  the  western  bianch  of  the  Monam, 
er  liver  of  9iam«    In  other  asodcm  mapa  it  is  left  out,  as  . 
too  uncertain  to  be  admitted. 

1 1  ia  only  by  eoqjeeturs  that  we  ass^  the  sitnation  of  the  Coimtfy  of 
eoontiy  of  Lao-Thoy  which,  aeeording  to  a  recent  traveller,  ^^^'^^ 
lies  to  the  north  of  Laos,  between  Tonquin  and  China.   Ac- 
cording to  this  traveller,  or  rather  the  reports  which  he  has 
collected,  it  is  a  tabie*land  without  rivers  %  but  a  moist  soil, 

•  Ls  Bloadiere,  Etat  dti  TonqaiD,  I.  p.  19. 
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BO()K  abounding  in  bamboos,  and  laid  out  in  rice  fields  ^  This 
^^^'  country,  which  contains  no  towns,  exports  buffaloes  and 
raw  cotton  %  in  exchange  for  salt  and  silk  manufactures. 
The  people  wear  cotton  stuffs  and  the  bark  of  a  particular 
tree ;  they  labour  under  the  unfortunate  effects  of  a  perpe- 
tual civil  war,  carried  on  among  the  hereditary  chiefs  to 
whom  they  are  subject.  Over  these  the  king  of  Tonquin 
Munen  of  exercises  a  nominal  sovereignty.  Some  of  the  Lac-Tho 
the  inhibit,  tribes  are  said  to  live  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  golden  age ; 
families  possess  their  goods  in  common ;  the  crops  are  left 
in  the  fields  without  protection ;  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  kept  open  day  and  night ;  strangers  are  welcomed,  and 
treated  with  cordial  hospitality ;  and  passengers  are  allow- 
ed to  make  free  use  of  the  fruits  as  they  go  along'.  This 
vague  description  obliges  us  to  conader  Lac^Tho  as  no- 
thing else  than  Laos,  under  the  Chinese  appellation  of 
Lac-Tchoo.  Still  it  may  be  said,  that  we  know  not  for 
certain  that  this  Chinese  term  really  applies  to  Laos. 
The  map  of  d^Anville  shows  that  he  hesitated  on  that 
pomt 

A  traveller  possessing  suffident  courage  and  address  to 
find  his  way  by  the  interior  of  ihe  Bimian  daminions 
would  make  interesting  discoveries,  by  directing  his  course 
to  the  east  through  the  province  of  Yangoma,  and  pene- 
trating the  almost  unknown  territory  called  the  kingdom 
Kingdom  of  of  Laos.  It  lies  north-east  from  Siam,  and  due  north 
from  Cambodia.  According  to  recaved  opinion,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  a  large  river;  and  this  is  concluded  to  be  the  up- 
per part  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  Dutch  envoy 
Wusthof  went  up  the  riva:  in  a  boat,  and  met  with  g^^eat 
cataracts  ^  Marini  agrees  with  that  traveller,  and  places 
the  sources  of  thid  riv^  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan'.   A  Portuguese  traveller  w^nt  from'  China  to  Laos 


»  1^  Btmcfaeie,  I.  p.  246.  p.  144 

•  Ibid.  p.  200.  p.  75.  <  Ihid.  11.  00,  61. 

•  Valentyn,  Oud-iiiul-Nfe«.Oiiiiidi«i,  IV.  DcKtipdon  de  Canibodjt,  p.  51. 
'Muiniy  Kclntioa  da  fiojatune  de  Laos,  di.  I. 
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by  descending  a  nv&e  and  crossing  a  lake  ^.     M.  de  la   BOOK 
Biflsacb^ie,  in  contradiction  to  these  assertions,  tells  us,     ^^^' 
that  in  Laos  there  is  no  sort  of  riven    Perhaps  these  dif- 
ferences  will  be  reconciled  by  farther  discoveries.     Laos  is 
separated  from  all  the  adjoining  states  by  high  mountains 
and  thick  foresta.    Respecting  its  fertilitjr,  accounts  differ.  Pmauc 
La  Bissachire  says  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  is  under  ^^^"^ 
cultivation,  and  that  rice  is  the  cmly  produce  \    Wusthof 
and  Afaiini  describe  it  as  abounding  in  provisions  both  of 
the  animal  and  vegetablie  kingdom.     The  rice  which  it 
produces  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all  these  countries.     Le- 
guminous  crops  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities.     Many 
buffaloes  are  reared.     For  the  gratification  of  luxury,  it 
affords  benzoin,  musk,  gold,,  and  precious  stones,  especial- 
ly rubies,  topazes,  and  pearls.     The  gum  lac  of  Laloo  is 
above  all  so  highly  valued,  that  the  merchants  of  Cambo- 
dia  go  thither  in  quest  of  it,  although  a  very  good  arti- 
cle is  produced  in  their  own  country.    We  are  told  that    - 
elephants  are  so .  plenty  in  the  forests  of  Laos  that  the 
country  derives  its  name  from  that  drcumatance.    The 
greater  part  of  the  trade  of  these  countries  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tonquinese  and  Chinese.    But  the  Siamese  were 
once  in  the  practice  of  repairing  to  them  in  caravans  of 
waggons  drawn  by  buffaloes,  making  a  journey  of  two 
months.     Silks  and  salt  are  sold  here.    The  latter  article 
is  said  to  have  once  brought  its  weight  in  gold'. 

Marini  says  there  are  seven  provinces,  but  does  not 
give  their  names.  Wusthof  mentions  three  as  governed 
by  three  vassal  princes. 

In  the  time  of  Kaempfer,  the  principal  towns  of  the  Towm  md 
country  were  called  Lant-Shang  (which  Marini  has  con-  P'*'^"^^^ 
verted  into  Lamgione)  and  Tsiamaya :  to  these  our  mo- 
dem maps  add  Sandepora.     The  Chinese  told  Duhalde 
that  the  word  Mchamg  signified  a  town  in  the  language  oi 


>  Jank,  Thenunii  Renun  lodictntm,  L  lib.  t.  ch.  25. 
*  Im  Bi«Mcbere,  Etat  du  Tonqntn,  I.  ^  147. 
^  ValentjiH  P*  ^3. 
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BOOK   Laos  Md  that'tbe  nnw  lof  thb  CRpkal  mas  Midmng-JLeig. 
^^''     Thift  is  probflUy  the  LanuShaiig  of  Kwoipfer,  and 


cupilal  ^  the  pravinee  of  Xttlikian  liieBtioiied  m  the  r&- 
.port  df  the  Dnleh  ^nipvjr.  JMt  tideimvelkr  calls  die  di- 
phal  Winkiaii.  It  waB^efanmrnitd  vnth a^rall  of  icddbh 
stBiie;  hadagansiscAof  JH>i(0(t0sleE^finda8pIen^ 

1C»  de  ^  jBiflsadiir^9  tm  tfo  eoiilmy,  says,  tliat  I^aiis 
csmahtf  only  t)iie«naU  town  odUed.Tnanii^  eontainnig 
•4000  dr  MOO  Timfuniese  and'CUnfiise.  From  this  we  may 
coadttde  die  whole  of  diat  imssumary'saaconnt  of  Laoa  Id 
be  apocky|ihai^  'w  only  to  ififfly  to  eome  mail  earner  in- 
vaded by  die  king  of  ToBq[uia. 

Inhftbita&te.  ^^  inhabitaats  aeem  to- tesemUe  tke  aemthem  Chinese. 
Ilmr  eoMpkatiena  uredm.  Thef  have  Tigorous  con* 
stituttolis,  a  :good  physiogDomy,  and  .gentle  and  nnceie 
difspoekiana ;  imt  are  peone  to  snperatitkni  and  debauchery. 
Hantuag  and  Ashing  are  almost  their  oidy  occupations. 

Goma.         The  cotiBtiy  is  divided  iato  several  small  kiqgdoaiiSy 

"'^'^  subject  to  an  abaokite  sovertign,  who,  according  to  old 
aceouQls,  shows  himaelf  in  public  only  twice  in  the  year, 
aad  is<generaMy  die  mere  tool  of  his  priests  and  miniaters. 
The  httsda  dT  families  are  also  invested  widi  great  power. 

PricAliood.  The  talapoina  or  priests,  ^e  iduef  of  whom  takes  die  title 
^.  ripa,  or  king,  iMand  in  no  awe  of  the  civil  autbority, 
•  Jiead  licentious  lives,  and  oppress  both  die  pec^le  and  the 
nobles.  Bat  wemuat  aot  give  impUcit  credit  to  these  as- 
'S^rtioBS  of  Marini.  Aoeotding  to  die  Dutch  accounts, 
-these  taUpaiaa  indulged  in  bantering  verses  at  the  expense 
of  the  missionaries.  *<  You  see,^  said  they,  <<  that  we  are 
id  possession  df  a  very  oonplete  system  of  rd^on ;  pago- 
das with  gilded  spires,  pyramids,  images  of  deities  covered 
with  gold,  and  regular  ceremonies  df  devodon.  We,  ta- 
lapoins,  are  a  powerful,  rich,  and  happy  priesthood:  bo- 
fore  you  preach  ^  us  a  change  of  leltgion,  condescend  to 
learn  our  language,  wear  our  dress,  live  among  us,  fol- 
low our  manners,  join  in  our  studies,  enter  our  sacred 
orders ;  and  when  you  have  made  this  fair  trial,  you  shall 

4 


te  afi^^red  to  preiKb  agaoBt  us,  tud  t^  tt>  oonvert  us  to  booIi 
yoUl'  faith.'*  ^J^> 

M.  de  la  Ksslu^h&e  vays  tkal  aifMftent  LaosMknow^ 
kdges  the  mmt&goty  of  due  kilig  ol 


To  the  eaA  of  Lasa,  and  to  Ihe  $cMik  of  the  Chinetfe  Tovavnr. 
j^mvihces  of  Yurinan  wad  EoadA,  is  the  ;oMMty  ^hich  we 
call  the  kingdom  of  Tonotin,  bordering  the  gulf  of  tile 
same  name.    Ite  igue  moaib  i$  Jmamy  w  djfnitm\    Ton« 
^uiil  ia  th^  nane  of  tbe  ciqpkaL 

Tlie  Criilf  of  Tonqmis  and  the  adjacent aeas,  arere-i^^. 
laarkable  for  dreadAil  vlmiwiDda,  ealtod  %pikoiff .    After  pba>s^«>i« 
eahai  weiEithet^  ibejr  are  aoaounced  by  «  aittall  bkok  etoridxoDquin. 
ia  the  sotth-^eaat  part  of  dhe  hariacai,  mtiik  oopper-calour. 
tA  margfai,  wU^  gradually  brighteiit  till  it  beoomes  white 
and  briUiaaU    TThia  akalmix^  iqspeavaiiee  oftai  precedes 
the  bitfricane  twdve  bounu    These  dreadlul  winds  seem 
to  Bi(^  from  the  anuUud  o]jipoBitioa  of  the  north  wind 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  cMttnent,  and 
the  south  wind  proceeding  from  die  oceaiAi    Nothing  can 
exceed  their  fury.    They  aie  aooompaaied  widi  dreadful 
liiuiidery  4igfatmng»  find  heavy  nun.     After  five  or  mK 
hours  a  calm  sucoeieds ;  but  the  hunicane  aoen  retomft 
in  the  opposite  d^ection,  with  additional  futy,  and  oentv- 
nuoB  for  an  equal  interval  K 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  misBionaties^  the  c&ciiB»ie. 
mate  <^  Tonqiun  ia  constantly  refreshed  by  the  soilth  and 
north  winds,  Rain  faUs  from  April  to  August,  and  isfol* 
lowed  by  a  beautiful  and  abundant  vegetation.  On  the 
north  and  west  the  country  is  skirted  by  mountains.  The 
centre  and  sea  ceaat  preaait  one  ext^iaive  plain,  which 
aeems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  alluvial  depontions  of  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers™.  These  low  lands  are  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  numeions  and  ex<- 


^  ViOemyn,  Ltttre  d*im  Ml  tit  TouquiD  i  tin  gouverneur  die  fiatam. 
>  Peonaofs  Outlinct  of  the  Gbbe,  III.  p.  ?& 
«  La  BuNwhdie,  Em  dii  Tonquui)  I.  p.  46,  Ac 
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-BOOK  tenfflve  embBnkmeiits,  and  are  very  productiTe  in  rioe<  In 
^^I-  several  places  the  sand  and  mud  form  a  thin  half  fluid 
mixttire  with  the  sea  water,  where  the  Tonquinese  creep 
along  in  a  half  sitting  attitude  on  planks,  eng^iged  in  fish- 
ing. From  May  to  September  the  rivers  overflow  their 
buikt.  Th^  pnncipal  river  is  the  Sang-Eoi,  called  in 
China,  where  it  rises,  the  Kotikiang.  It  receives  the  Li- 
Sien. 

Produe.         The  Tonquinese  cultivate  potatoes,  yams^  plantains,  rice, 

^'^'^  mangos,  lemons,  cocoa  nuts,  and  pine-apples.  They  have 
excellent  silk.  The  Tonquin  onnges  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  tea  tree  grows  in  great  plenty,  bat  it  is  not  ap- 
plied to  use.  Jron^wdod,  and  several  other  valuable  timber 
trees,  grow  on  the  mountains,  whUe  the  areca  palm,  or  be> 
telnut  tree,  the  Piper  beUe  or  betel  leaf  vine,  indigo,  and 
isugar  canes,  enrich  the  pliuns.  Sheep  and  asses  are  here 
unknown.  The  forests  are  peopled  with  Ugers,  deer,  anu 
telopes,  and  monkeys,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with  cat* 
tie,  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  winged  game. 

Ntiunlctt*  The  natural  history  of  this  country  consists  of  vainie 
notices,  furnished  by  ill  informed  missionares.  When  they 
boast  of  the  wild  bc^es,  which,  like  those  of  BrazU,  furnish 
a  Umpid  and  fragrant  honey ;  when  they  complain  of  the 
.devastations  of  the  white  ant;  or  the  swarms  of  serpents 
which  infest  this  marshy  country,  we  recognise  the  stamp 
of  truth  in  their  artless  descriptions.  But,  when  they  tell 
us  that  they  saw  monkeys  which  sung  with  all  the  melody 
of  the  nightingale  ",  we  must  suspect  at  least  an  illusion  of 
imagination  or  of  memory. 

.  The  mineral  kingdom  presents  iron  in  a  very  pure  state, 
abutadanoe  of  good  copper,  some  tin,  and  gold,  and  a  metal 
which,  from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  appears  to  be  zioe 
in  the  state  of  muriate  or  a^8en1ate^  The  numerous  ca- 
vemb  filled  with  stalactites  indicate  the  cakareous  nature 
of  many  of  the  mountains. 

TovDt.  The  capital  of  Anam  is  called  Don-Ein,  or  <'  the  Court 

-  I^  Busachoie,  T.  p.  S4  •  Ibid.  I.  pw  5S. 
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of  the  East,^  ?riiidi  we  have  converted  iniu>  Ton^        It   BOOK* 
has  now  taken  the  official  name  of  Bac-Ein,  or  <<  the  Court     ^^^* 
of  die  North,^  but  is  conunonly  known  by  the  people  un^ 
der  the  name  of  Kesdio.     It  stands  on  the  river  Sang- 
"Kdi,  110  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  equal  Paris  in 
sizeP,  though  it  only  contains  40,000  inhabitants  S  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ground  being  taken  up  with  wide  streets 
and  gardens.     The  palaces  of  the  king  and  mandarins  are* 
the  c«ily  buildings  formed  of  so  durable  a  material  as  sun- 
dried  brick,  and  those  of  the  sovereign  are  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  squares.  Besides  the  capital,  there  are  the  ci- 
ties of  Han-Vints  of  aO,000  inhabitants;  Tranash  of  15,000^ 
Eausang  of  8000 ;  Hun-Nam  of  5000 ;  the  last  being  the 
same  with  Hean,  where  the  Dutch  had  their  factory.     In 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  country  the  villages  are  close  to-' 
gether,  and  the  highway  presents  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  houses  and  gardens  planted  with  the  various 
palms.     Of  the  provinces,  we  shall  only  particularize  Bos- 
chifi,  on  the  Chinese  boundary. 

Tonquio,  separated  from  China  in  1368,  preserved  those 'Govern- 
forms  of  patriarchal  despotism  which  distingui^  the  great  ^^^^^ 
nations  of  Asia.  Rank,  honours,  and  wealth,  are  concen- 
t,rated  in  the  mandarins,  literary  and  military.  The  ^^  king's 
men^  form  a  race  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nati(m.  The 
dynasty  of  L4  governed  for  many  ages  with  all  the  wisdom 
add  all  the  benignity  that  dc^xitism  can  admit  of.  But 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Shooa  or  Shua- 
rua,  9  sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  having  become  heredi- 
tary, and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of 
the  principal  revenues,  soon  reduced  the.bova  or  king  to 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  monarch.  Cochin-China  was  sep&.^ 
rated,  and  it  formed,  under  the  dynasty  of  N^guyen,  a 
kingdom  first  tributary  to  Tonquin  and  afterwards  its 
rival.  The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  on  the  succession  of  a  Shooa,  gave  tlie 
king  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  supreme  power.   With 

• 

V  Richard,  Hist  du  Tonquifl,  L  p*  3^  ^  La  fiiisachire,  1. 73. 
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BOOK   ^  ^'^^  ^  veirive  his  claims  to  CochiiwClniiay  he  interfere^ 
LII.     in  th^  interaal  revolutions'  of  jdiat  oounti7»  and,  mth^wnrm 

■  though  int^r^sted  zeal^  attacked' the  unirpers  of  the  thitme 

of  N^guy^:  'Que  of  ^  these  uiuipera  in^iereBge  inmded 
^}!!onquji,  where  he  destroyed  ,die  house  of  LS^  'andT  esta- 
blished hiii^flelf  in  the  sovereignty,  zetaimng  also*  that  of 
the{[ftatelr  part  of  Cod^-^hkuu  The  rightful  heuq  of 
the  latti^,  howenrer,  subteededy  by,  dint  of  perseverance,  in 
le^cQnquering'his  icingdom ;  ahd,  pursiiix^' the  usurpers  in- 
to the  heart^of 'Tonqim,:  Blade  Itself  nuster  of  A^ 
tr3%  isiiidh  he  kept^  i  mndee  the  pretext  that  th^  faduse  of 
I;^  was  k:btinct  -^Thu^  this  prince,  Ong-*N^yen^Shoong, 
the  Shang-Shong.of  some  audiors,  ndw  reigns  over  all  th6 

Empire  of  ancient  kingdom  of  Annatfi, '  to  iidiieh  he  has  added  Ltt^ 

Anjiam.  ^|^^^  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  But  the  national  hatred  ii 
the  Cochin^Chinese  against  the  Tcmquinese  ;  \hk  insubordi- 
oijdon  of  Laos  and  other  parts  of  die  interior ;  the  suppos- 
ed 6iustenoe  of  an  heir  to  .the  house  of  L^ ;  and  the -death 
of  the  princes  who  were  the.  immediate  hdrs  of  the  throne 
of  V^guyefi-Shoong,  are  drcumstsnces  which  compel  us  to 
regard  die  Annamitic  emjMre  as  a  mere  passing  mete<«« 

The  Ton-  The  Tonqiiincse  have  flat  and  oval  countenances,  lighter 
ccxnpfexious  than  the  other  Indian  nations,  and  Uack, 
^ngy  and  thidc  hiur.<  Their  whole  dress  oonnsts  bf  a  robe 
which  leadbes  their  beds.  Their  monoeyllaUc  language 
bderivied  firokn  the  Chinese,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  df  a  number  of  compound 
words,  and  by  aspirate*' and  hisang  teonds^  which  toe 
Wanting  in  die  Chinese'.  The  Tonquinese  hkve  aiso 
changed  the  Chinese  written  character,  or  perhaps  they 
have  preserved  one  wfaoch  has  gone  into  disuse  in  Cluna. 
Their  literature  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  wdrktf  of  doe 
.quence.  For'six  centuries  they  have  comAiitt^  the  faiftto- 
ly  of  iheir^  country  to  writing.  Though  Ibss  refiiied  than 
the  Chinese,  this  nation  t  deems  to^possesi  a  greater  degree 

t  Alex.  Riiodes,  Dictionarium  AnamidcuiD.  noma,  165Sb    Hetvasi  S^- 
gio  Fntko^  pk'134b     Vilentyn,  Dcacript.  du  Tonqub,  p.  6. 
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cf  moral  vigour.     They  have  exhibited  an  impetuous  bra-   BOOK 
very,  and  thdr  history  records  some  splendid  instances  of     ^^^ 
herpism  and  generosity.     They  are  described  as  hospitable^ 
fiiithf 111  in  firi^idshipi  and  entertaining  great  respect  for  ci« 
vil  jufidoe' ;  yet  are  accused  of  vanity,  fickleness,  dissimu*. 
latkin,  aoid  revenge  ^  Living  under  an  absolute  despotism, 
die  Tooqukiese  have  probaUy  few  virtues  and  few  vices 
but  what  are  common  to  them  with  their  neighbours. 
Their  army,  which  amounts  to  100,000  men,  often  beats  Sm  aod 
the  Chinese.     Their  navy,  consisting  of  SOO  galleys,  is  re-  ^^'^  ^^*^^^ 
markahle  fat  nothing,  except  the  employment  of  a  sort  of 
Grecian  fire  which  bums  under  watar^. 

Here^  as  in  China^  the  monarch  annually  celebrates  a  Laws  and 
festival  in  honour  of  agriculture.  Poly^gamy  exists  in  all  ^^'^'^^'"^ 
its  latitude,  ifo  woman  claims  the  rights  generally  attach- 
ed ta  matrimony,  and  they  are  discarded  by  the  men  at 
pleasure^'  The  marriages :are  made  without  iniests,  but 
the  consent  of  parents  is  essential.  Barrenness  is  here  a^ 
great  reflection  on  any  family,  but  the  mixture  of  many 
(jiildren  of  diffisrent  mothers  occasions  no  inconvenience  '. 
The;  pomp  of  the  burials,  the  elegance  of  the  coffins,  the 
superstit^otts^election  of  particular  atuationsfor  graves,  and 
the  festivals  in  honour  of  ancestors;  every  thing,  in  short, 
temifids  us  of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  tl^e  Chinese.  They 
are  fond  of  scenic  represeatations  o^  the  comic  sort,  da^nces, 
and  cocking  matches.  They  have  also  among  them  some 
dramas  of  a  tra^c  nature. 

.  The  Tonquinese  succeed  in  the  manjufacture  of  silk  and  Maoufiw. 
cotton  goods,  muskets,  porcelain^  Chinese  paper,  varnish-'  Commctce. 
ed  furniture,  and  ha^ware.     Tl^dr  foreign  trade  consists 
of  silks  of  all  sorts,  painted  calico,  earthen  vessels,  medical 
drugs,  musk,  ginger,  salt,  dye-woods,  aloe-wood,  marble, 
alabaster,  and  varnished  goods  ^     They  keep  up  a  great 


•  La  BissadMK,  11.  p.  36,  &c 

*  Maiini,  BdatioQ  du  Tonquui,  p.  64,  66,  &c.  (trad.  Fianf.) 

•  La  Bisfacb^ie,  I.  S25. 

*  Marini,  p.  155,  ^  Valentyni  p.  5,  p.  31  j  Ac 
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BOOK  commercial  correspondence  with  China.  The  Portugoeae 
,'  arid  Dutch,  who  attempted  to  form  some  commercial  rehu 
tions  with  Tonquin,  were  obligeii  to  give  them  up ;  nor 
have  the  French  been  more  fortunate.  Since  these  at- 
tempts, theironlj  connection  with  Europeans  has  consisted 
of  some  visits  made  by  the  'English  merchants  of  Madras, 
who  have  not  followed  up  that  intercourse  widi  any  steal 
diness.  The  Jesuit  missionarieis  were  completd^y  expelled 
in  177«.        ' 

CocRiK-        To  the  south  of  Tonquin  we  find  Cochin-Chika,  the 
"""^      geography  of  which  has  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  num. 
ber  of  contradictory  authors  who  have  treated  of  it*     This 
country,  which  was  included  along  with  Tonquin  under 
the  general  name  of  Annam,  was  separated  from  it  600 
Uneertain-  years  ago.     It  is  uncertain  tinder  what  name  it  was  pard- 
nim»*^**'*  cularly  designated,  or  is  now  by  its  own  inhabitants.   That 
of  Annum  is  too  extensive.     That  of  QBinam^  mentioned 
as  the  name  of  the  kingdom  by  a  good  observer*,  seems  to 
belong  only  to  the  principal  province*.     The  Japanese 
call  the  country  to  the  west  of  China  Cotchin-Djina,  and 
the  Europeans  have  followed  them.     But  a  new  question 
rises  here.    What  are  the  limits  of  that  country  ?  The  na^ 
ture  of  the  lands,  and  the  limits  occupied  by  a  particular  na- 
tion, have  made  the  Europeans  confine  their  application  of 
the  name  of  Cochin-China,  or  SmUhem  Jnniam,  to  the 
coast  lying  between  Tonquin  and  Tsiompa,  300  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy  in  breadth. 
We  shall  not  deviatie  from  this  convenient  applicaticm  of 
the  terih.     If  recent,  and  perhaps  temporary  conquests, 
have  subjected  the  coasts  of  Cambodia  to  the  king  of  Co- 
chin-China,  the  name  may  still  be  employed  Ivith  propriety 
to  distinguish  a  nation  which,  as  well  as  their  country,  is 
Uneertaittty  essentially  difi*erent  from  the  other.     The  geography  of  the 
mtioaia  T'  P^'ov^'^^^s  ^^  ^^^  l^ss  satisfactory.     Those  who  follow  sonje 
visiona. 

■  Wusthof,  in  Valentyn,  IV.     Description  de  Cambodia,  p.  59,  53. 
*  Alex,  de  Rhodes,  Udlation  du  Tonquin*  au  comm. 
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mcxlteir  traveling'  in  extending  Coohin-China  to  the  Cape  Bor>lc 
of  Cambodia, .'diTide  it  into  three  parts— ^the  highy  the  mid-  V^^' 
dfe, .  and  the  kw  ^;  or  (to  use  the  native  names)  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Hui ;'  that  of  Shang^  which  ia  said  to  reach  from 
the.lSth  to  the  16th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  that  of  2>on- 
naif  which  is  id»tical  with,  low  Cambodia.  Ancient  tr&. 
tellers  give  Cochin-Ghina  a  much  more  complicated,  yet 
probably  a  more  correct,  thou^  obscure  division ;  in  which 
we  have  attempted  to  fix  the  following  provinces,  proceed^ 
ing  fiom  north  to  south. 

Hu^,  Ho6  %  or  Toan  Hoa  ^i  separated  from  Tonquin  P^viiices 
by  a  narrow  defile,  which  is  closed  up  by  a  wall,  contains 
a  large  city,  with  a  royal  fortified  castle,  the  ordinary  re-, 
sidenee  of  the  reigning  monarch.  This  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000  souls,  bears  the  name  of  Ee-Hoa  in  the 
popular  dialect,  and  of  Foo-Shooang  in  the  language  of 
the  numdarins.  •  The  province  of  Quambin  is  in  the  moun- 

That  of  Shang,  (or,  in  the  Portuguese  orthography, 
Ciam  %)  less  extensive  by  two-thirds  than  modem  accounts 
repretent  it,  contains  the  magnificent  bay  of  Turon,  fre- 
quented by  the  Junks  of  the  Chinese  BXiA,  other  nations, 
surrounded  by  a  picturesque  and  fruitful  country,  and  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  a  river  on  which  is  situated  the  city 
of  Tm-Foo,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Cochin-china''.' 
It  was  in  the  mountains  of  the  south-west  of  Tai-Foo  that 
the  Dutch  travellers  met  with  the  province  or  tributary 
principality  of  Tiam  or  Thiem,  removed  by  d^Anville  160 
miles  to  the  north-west,  because  this  geographer  was  not 
aware  that  Laos,  from  which  Thiem  has  been  disjoined, 
extends  a  great  way  south,  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China,  coming  almost  in  contact  with  Tsiompa  K  On  the 
sea  shore  we  find  the  province  of  Quan-hia  (or  Quan-sia) 
with  the  city  of  Banbong.     Next  comes  the  rich  and  fine 

^  la*  BiflMcfa^  L  p.  %S.    Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin-China. 
«  Valentjn,  DesciipC.  du  Tooquin,  IV.  p.  2.         'Alex,  de  Rhodes,  Lc 
*  D*AoviUe'9  Map  of  Asia.    Valentyn,  L  c.         '  Banow*i  Voyage, 
a  Wmtliof,  ia  Yalo^    Deeoipu  de  CiinMia,  p.  5& 
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BOOK   proYiDce  of  Quituun,  or  Qcdn-lfai^^  wiiii  tbe  dlyr«f  Ae 
^^^'     same  name,  oontaining  lO^OOO  wmls,  and  nUiated.onilie 
bay  of  Shin-aheiL    This  is  the  ancient  capital  ofithewhok 
kingdom.     The  province  Poy  of  the  Dutch  is  called  Phayik 
by  the  misrionaries.    In  that  of  Niaron  we. find  dw-ctiy 
of  Din-Foan,  pr6bably  the  same  with  ^^lif  oo»  ^mealioiied 
as  a  hurge  town  by  a  modem  tnweUer  ^.    The-  pMmaoe  of 
Niatlang  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Cockia-fhiiia. 
Raman,  which  d^Anvilie  substitutes  for  this  psovinee,  is 
merely  a  country  town ;  and  the  two  d&rtrids  of  Dingoe 
and  IKhheut  belong  to  the  province*of  Hu& 
Coutt  of        There  is  no  shore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  eocmach* 
^^      ments  from  the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-Chiiia.    M.  Poivre 
ibund  that,  from  1744  to  17499  the  sea  had  gained  190 
AfloTiii     feet  from  east  to  west    The  rocks  m  the  sonthem  pivrin- 
''^'^^'^  ces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite,  and  some- 
times  with  perpendicular  fissures.     In  the  middle  cf  >  the 
river  of  Hu4-Hane,  three  miles  up,  there  is  an  island  of 
sand,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  alarge  and  magnifi- 
cent alabaster  rock,  which  in  several  |dacea  is  pec&mted 
quite  across.    It  has  got  the  name  of  the  <^  Hill  of  Apes.^ 
The  coast  generally  presents  sandy  Acres.  In  audi  {jlaoei 
the  anchoring  ground  extends  a  great  way  out,-  and  con- 
sists of  a  miry  sand  mixed  with  sheUs.     In  ^aauke  pints  the 
beach  is  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles.     (^>pofite  tosucfa 
places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.     In  those  situa- 
tions in  which  the  shores  are  mountainous  and  steep  there 
are  no  soundings.     It  is  opposite  to  die  sandy,  parts  that 
madrepores  and  coral  are  found  in  spots  separated  from 
one  another  by  short  distances. 
The  liigb        Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  two  dastinot  pcnr- 
*^^^-      iions,  the  plain  and  the  mountains^    These  last  enjoy  a 
steady  temperate  climate ;  but  to  strangers  they  proiw  an- 
healthy,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  te  an  im- 
pregnation  which  the  waters  derive  from  decayed  leaves 
and  minerals.    In  these  live  the  savage  tribes  cidled  Jf(9y# 

^  The  Qttenn  of  Father  Bhodet*  *UBkndh^L 


in  XhnojfSi  who  wonlu{y  ibe  eun,  aiid  emj^ojr  .magpoal  b^k 
chatlos  to  |ffe86rve  th^  ricx»  fieMs  from .  tiw  depredations, ,  ^^^' 
of  eiephaoUk  Tkey  abouad  in  tkgdTs  and  inoni^ey t.  Thoy 
contidn  rtnne ironf  mines^  whkk axe  worked*  Pure goldb 
idso  found  «nioiig  thenS)  and  diver  has  lately  been  discos 
Tercd.  T%^pri»dpal]icbi^tf  the  mountains.  aveth^l!»- 
rests,  mlitik  produce  i*ose-wood,  iron  wood,  ebony,  ^appan^ 
sandal' wood,  eagfe  wood,  and  oalambao-^the  last  of  whieh 
seUs  in  Cl£na  for  ks  wei^t  in  gold  \-  Biuh^Kiang  is  tlie 
plaee  most  favourable  to  the  growth  ei  the  beautiful  tree 
alied  AloBapfflum  vemm^  from  whioh  is  obtained  the  resin- 
•us  aromatic  concipetion  called  -calambac,  or  in  Cochin- 
Chinese  kifiam.  Pap^  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  -same 
ireei.  The  common  eagle<-wood  (iaia  (Taigie)  is  the  pro-  . 
dutce  of  trees  of  the  genus  AgaUochum.  Other  valuable 
aubstanoes  are  found  here,  such  as  gum  lac,  elaborated  by 
inaeota  on  the  Cn^onlaccifernfiiy  and  the  sanguis  draconii, 
obtained  from'  various  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Dra^ 
tSoenaJkrrea^  and  the  tallow  tree,  or  Sebi/ira  ghUifU^Ba  d 
Louraro,  idreiidy  mentioned  ]».'•.  i 

The  ^mn  ia  exposed  to  an  insupportable  degree  of  heat  The  lov 
in  die  months  of  June,  July,  afid  August^  except  in  the  *'>^^* 
places'  wUch  aie  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes.     In  Sep- 
tember, October,  amd  November,  the  plentiful  rains,  which 
iall  exclusirely  in  the  mountains,  swell  the  numberless  ri- 
vers with  which  the  country  is  intersected ;  in  an  instant  all 
the  plain  is  inundated,  the  villages,  and  even  the  houses, 
are  so  many  islets.    Boats  are  navigated  over  the  fields 
and  hedges,  and  die  children  in  small  Imrks  go  out  to  fish 
for  the  mice,  which  cling  tq  the  branches  of  the  trees.   This 
is  (he  season  of  inland  commerce,  large  fairs,  and  popular 
f(^e8 ;  'but  the  cattle  are  sometimes  drowned,  and  are  pick-   • 
ed  up  by  the  first  who  finds  them.     In  the  months  of  De^ 

*  dmpemifliwCoMgnyt  mteoiie  iakiit.  dt^  par  M.  BJaacud,  Comis^Ne 
dcs  Indes  et  de  U  Chine»  p.  344,  &c. 

'  1  LoureiiOt  Memorial  da  hi  Aadem.  do  Sdasdas  da  Uaboa,  I|I«  90$«- 
213.  VaiflntTii,  and  Aie  aotei  on  Bairov,  in  the  Fiench  tiandatioD,  writtm 
faytbeaatlioroftbiswwfei  "  See  page  337. 
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BOOK    cember,  January,  and  February,  the  nottix  wind  btingy 
^^^r     witli  it  cold  rains,  which  are  the  only  symptoocis  of  winter. 
This  plain  produ<;es  an  immense  quantity  of  rice,  of  wfaieh 
there  is  a  double. harvest,  and  which  sells  at  less  than  a 
penny  per  pound;  .also  maize^  millet,  several  kinds  of 
beans,  and  pumpkins;  all  the  fruits  of  India  and  China,  a 
great  quantity  of  sugar  canes,  the  juice  of  which,  puiified 
and  formed  into  cakes,  is  exported  to  China*,  particularly 
from  the  province  of  Shang  ^;  areca  nuts^  betel  leaf,  cot- 
ton, silk  of  good  quality,  tobacco,  and  indigo.     The  XiOti- 
rua  mjfrrha  p  gives  a  kind  of  cinnamon  which,  for  its  cam- 
phorated odour  and  saccharine  flavour,  is  preferred  among 
the  Chinese  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  \     The  tea  of  Co- 
chin-China  would  be  excellent,  if  the  culture  of  it  were 
.more  attended  to.     The  plant  called  dmaxcmgj  or  green 
indigo,  would  of  itself  enrich  any  colony.     The  Cochin- 
,  Chinese  have  a  small  breed  of  horses ;  mules^  asses,  goats, 
.  and  plenty  of  poultry.     They  derive  a  good  aliment  from 
SalicomuE^  Arenarias^  and  other  saline  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Ulvce  and  Fuci^  thrown  out  upon  theff 
shores.     The  sea  affords  them  fish,  different  species  of  the 
mollusca,  particularly  Ho^ihurias  or  Bichos-domar^  which 
are  greedily  eaten  by  all  the  nations  of  the  south-east  of 
^Asia.     The  islands  of  Cochin-China  abound  as  much  as 
apy  part  of  the  eastern  regions  in  the  nests  of  the  salangaa 
swallow,  or  hirundo  escuknta^  which  are  so  much  in  re- 
quest among  the  epicures  of  China. 
Inhabitantirf     This  country,  where  so  many  interesting  articles  of  pro- 
duce attract  the  commerce  of  Europe,  is  peopled  by  one  of 
Thar  man*  the  most  active  and  lively  nations  of  Aaia.     Their  small 
^^^        .  figures  and  olive  complexions  give  them  no  high  place  in 
BeligioD.   .  the  scale  of  beauty.     The  common  people  follow  the  reli- 
^on  of  Buddha ;  the  mandarins  study  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius.    The  Catholic  faith  had  made  some  progress,  and 
the  rising  church,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  claimed 


.» .Bm>w.  •  CharpeiMier-CkMMgujr,  loc.  dt.  p.  370. 

'  Lcmreiio^  M«moruB|  I.  385..  i  BUmciid,  loc.  dt.  p.  314. 
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the  protecting  care  of  the  European  powers :  but  now,  the   BOOK 
death  of  the  prince,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  bishop  of 


Adran,  has  left  it  without  8U]qport  in  the  midst  of  perils 
and  of  obstacles.  .  Had  the  principles  of  that  communion, 
and  the  governments  which  are  under  thdr  influence,  been 
more  conspicuous  for  affording  that  generous  tolerance  of 
which  they  so  greedily  avail  themselves  when  they  take  up 
their  residence  in  other  countrks^  they  would  be  entitled 
to  more  sympathy  under  their  difficulties  than  many  read- 
ers will  be  inclined  to  give  them*  The  vulgar  tongue, 
though  a  diatect  of  the  Chinese,  is  not  understood  in  Chi- 
na. The  written  characters  are  nearly  the  same ;  but  on* 
ly  a  small  number  of  them  are  known  to  us'.-— Persons  of 
condition  dress  in  silk.  In  manners  they  display  all  the  po- 
liteness of  the  Chinese.  The  costume  of  both  sexes  con- 
sists of  flowing  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  uiider  which  are 
vests  and  trousers  of  cotton.  The  men  wear  a  sort  of  tur- 
ban on  the  head,  and  use  no  shoes  or  slippers.  Their 
houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  rocked  with  reeds  and  rice 
straw.  They  are  generally  surrounded  with  groves  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  bananas,  and  cocoas.  The  Co-  MMiufac- 
chii^Chinese  manufacture  a  spirituous  liquor  from  rice,  for  ^^1^  "^ 
their  own  use.  They  are  tolerably  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hardwai^e,  and  their  pottery  and  stone  wares  aiie 
handsome.  In  music  they  have  made  some  progress. 
Lord  Macartney,  during  his  stay  at  Turon,  witnessed  a 
sort  of  historic  opera,  containing  recitations,  ^s,  and  cho^ 
ruses.  Their  ships  are  elegantly  formed,  the  largest  being 
about  sixty  tons  burden.  The  form  o^.  their  sails  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  going  near  the  wind,  being  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  a  fan,  which  is  opened  and  shut  in  a 
moment.  The  rowers  move  in  time  to  the  notes  of  a  live- 
ly song.  The  ceremonies  and  festivals  pi»claim  the  Chi- 
nese origin  of  the  nation.  When  the  sovereign  dies,  lliey 
make  a  point  of  burying  him  in  profound  silence,  for  fear 
of.  conveying  the  important  intelligence  to  genii  hostile 

.    f  AiWupg*  Mitfandatcsb  I*  p.*90* 
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BOOK   to  the  empire,  who  might  seize  on  mieh  a  nftoment  to  Tiat 
it  with  new 


LII*         •*  «rti#l»  ««Aw  «€>Aaafri^kiA  ■  «.      i/     »  >    «r 


HktaaaH  We  have  already  mentioned  tliat  Codiin43hiBa  formed 
***'^  in  ancient  times  one  state  widi  Tonquin.  -But  a  rebellious 
governor  afterwards  erebted  here  anindependentJcmgdom. 
His  successors  subdaed  Tooinpa  and  Cambodia.  Bat, 
enervated  by  the  enjoyments  attached  te  despotism,  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  of  N^guyen  allowed  their  fiitoiiriti!s 
and  ministers  to  oppress  the  people ;  and  becoming  -in  a 
little  the  puppets  of  their  slavish  courtiers,  they*  hdd  the 
sceptre  on  a  most  precarious  tenure/  The  Tonquinesem- 
terfered  in  the  troubles  with  which  Cochin-CSiina  was  agi- 
tated. Disdaining  a  foreign  yoke,  -  the  three  biothers, 
T^ojf-jSbn,  employed  their  influence  to  raise  an  army :  from 
deliverers  they  became  usurpers,  and  took  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  One  cf  these  rebels  also  acUeved  the  ocm- 
quest  of  Tonquin.  '  He  died  in  1792,  and  his  extensive 
dominions  were  divided  among  his  sons.  The  lawful  prince, 
taking  refuge  with  the  king  of  Siam,  endeavoured  to  fom 
a  party  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The 
2?a1!!^  bishop  of  Adran,  who,  from  being  a  missionary,  had  be» 
come  vicar  apostolic  and  prime  minister  to  the  rightfoi  so- 
vereign of  Cochin-China,  craved  asustance  fttim  France. 
He  brought  over  to  that  country  tiie  heir  of  the  crown, 
whom  he  had  secretly  converted,  without  venturing  to  bap- 
tize him.  France  seized  this  opportunity  to  establish  her 
influence  and  her  commerce  in  one  of  the  richest  countries 
of  India,  but  was  prevented  from  following  up  that  object 
by  the  events  of  her  own  revolution.'  The  bishop  and  young 
prince  returned,  attended  by  a  small  number  of  French, 
KingN'gn-but  the  IxJdness  and  perseveram»  of  N^guyen-Shoong  at 
yeo  ►  nogog.  j^^  Conciliated  the  smiles  of' fortune.      The  dissenskms 

w 

which  reigned  in  the  fiunily  of  Tay-Son  aided  him  in  re- 
covering the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  To  these  he  add- 
ed Tonquin,  and  he  now  reigns  over  all  the- Chin-Indian 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam.    An  intre- 

•  Kcffler,  Histories  Codila.CliiM  DeKripHs^  ^  7i— 7«p 
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pid  wanior  hf  had  aad«ea,  he  gttned  adminitkm  f^r  bki   book 
talents,  his  corrfietr  manners^  his  humanity,  and  a  gfeneion-     ^i'- 
ty  unknown  tt>  Aaiatios.  ^   These  virtues  were  paitly  the  """"""""^ 
frcdts  of  the  education  ^ven  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  Adraii, 
and  pertfy  the  effeet  of  the  events  of  his  life.     When  ar- 
rived at  die  summit  of  prospmty,  he  showed  Inmself  to  be 
less  worthy ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  death 
of  his  heirs,  and  the  discontent  <tf  the  Tonquinese,  pcitend 
no  \oag  duiutum  to  the  Anmmiitic  em{nre^ 

The  form  of  government  has  always  been  despotic.  The  Gorern- 
soveteign  is  styled  <<  the  king  of  heaven.""  His  army  i^^u^^ 
from  100,600  to  150,000  strong,  among  wImmu  are  90,000  force. 
armed  with  muskets,  and  tndned  to  the  European  exercise. 
The  soldiers  wear  sabres  and  pikes  of  enormous  length. 
No  elephant^  are  now  emplojred  in  war.  A  FOTtuguese, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  cast 
some  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Some  Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  M.  Olivier,  have  as- 
nMed  the  present  king  in  the  formation  of  a  respectable 
navy.*  He  has  himself,  hkePeter  the  Great,  studied  the 
art  of  ship^buildmg,  by  tatusing  a  Eun^ean  vessel  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  under  his  eyte.  This  prince  has  been  seen 
<£*eeting  the  maaceuvnes  of  1900  galleys,  a  hundred  df 
which  carried  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  large  guns. 
But  when  he  got  the  better  of  dl  his  enemies,  he  allowed 
tUs  branch  of  his  force,  wluch  is  so  essential  and  so  welt 
adapted  to  the  local  cntuation  of  his  dominions,  to  fall  into 
neglect. 

'The  kingdomof  Tsiompa  is  more  the  country  of  tigers  Kingdom  of 
tanA  dl  elephants  ^an  of  men.     Its  real  name  is  said  to  be  '^^'"P^ 
SiA^Thtam  ".    For  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  the  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy ;  the  heats  are  excessive^  the  water  is 
bad,  and  ail  provisions  except  fish  are  scarce.     The  soil  is 


*  Xa  BioMfadie,  Binpv,  && 

*  Roiilf,  Cartt  da  D^p6t  de  la  Marine,  and  tlie  aitkle  Aynan  io  tlw  Die- 
ikniiMun  d»  Glns"i^U»  jllaritee,  fat  M.  da  Onad-Frtw 
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BOOK  «andy  and  poor;  but  it  produces  o6tton;  indigO/  and  an  in* 
.^^^-  leiior  sort  of  alk  \  The  inbaUlaifls  are  called  Loyea,  and 
/seem  to'he  ei  the  same  stock  with  the  Laos,-  or.  Lewsy  and 
the  Lolos  of  Yoanao.  They  are  laige»  well  mflde,  and 
jnuseular;  th^  cofxipleauons  ruddy  }  their  noses  ralbar  flat; 
and  their  hair  long'  and  black. 

Donn^  Donnaiy  jftf^rly  so  <5alled,  •  seems  to  bs  a  d(istrict  be- 

tween Tsiompa  and  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Cambodia. 
On  an  arm  of  that  large,  fine,  and  deep  river,  is  the  dty 
of  Saagpi^,  wbid^  was  for  some  time  the  naval  arsenal  of 
the  king  of  Coehin-ChinaT-  In  approaching  that  city^  we 
sail  forty  miles  up  a  river  one  or  two  miles  broad,  and  so 
de^  that  large  vessels  grafze  t^.  verdant  banks,  while 
their  rigging  ks  liable  to  ^eintangled  in  the  branches  of 
the J9lly  trees  by 'which,  it  is  shaded'.  Cape  SaintJac- 
ques^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  a  very  good  road« 
jsitead.  .  ) 

The  P«a-  The  Pracel  or  Paracels,  is  a  labyrinth  of  islets,  rocks, 
-and.  shallows,  which,  according  to  the  most  appKoyed  diarts, 
extend  in.  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  CochiA-China,  be- 
tween north  latitude  10°  45'  and  16*  SC,  the  mean  longi- 
tude being  about.  109^  ea&t^  fiut  some  French  navigators 
have  crossed  a  part  of  this  ^pace  without  encountering  any 
rocks  or  shallows,  whence  we  must  conclude  that  this  ar* 
^  <chipelago  is  in  reality  less  extensive  than  it  appears  in  our 

maps*. 

Condor  The  island  called  PookvCoador,  or  <<  the  Island  of  Ca- 

^  *  labashes,"'  is  situated  south  from  Cochin-China,  forty-four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  group  of  islands,  among  whieh  is  a  har- 
,bour  capable.of  holding  eight  ships,  and  a  good  and  er- 


Jr.. 


y 


m^ 


'  I A  Biaeaidbhe,  I.  p.  16.  •  Battow^s  Voyage,  where  it  is  writtca  Fen-Taik 
y  Ronly,  dte  par  BlancATd,  Commaoe  des  lodeii  pi  301. 

.  «  Banow'e  y oy«ge>  

•BiMUy,  Carte duD^ 40  UMmim,  vAUmMAkJpumbi  GanA- 

Fr^*8  Dictioauuxt  de  Geogmphie  Maritime. 
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tensive  >ancherage.     Here  vesselB  bound  to  China  purchase    boojC 
provisions,   especiallj  buiFaloes,  which   sometimes  weigh'    ^^l- 
seven  quintals,  and  Chinese  pigs.     It  produces  rice  and  se-  ^"^ 

veral  fruits,  especially  bananas,  shaddocks,  and  calabashes.' 
It  is  a  place  weU  adapted  for  a  military  and  commercial' 
station.  > 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  we  have  few  authentic  ac-  Kingdom  of 
counts,  and  none  of  modem  date.     The  Portuguese  call'^^'"*****^"" 
it  Camboja,  (pronounced  Cambokha.)     A  letter  of  one  of. 
its  kings,'  in  a  Dutch  translation,  has  it  CamhoeUja^  (pro., 
nounced  Camboaffa  ^)     Tins  also  is  the  orthography  of  the 
Malay  authoi:3  ^  ... 

This  qpuntry  seems  to  consist  of  three  phyncal  regiotis  f 
the  valley  watered  and  inundated  by  the  Mey-Kon,  in« 
duding  some  large  islands  at  its  mouth  ^;  the  deserts, 
whidi  probably  begin  on  the  borders  of  the  inundated  ter- 
idtory,  and  extend  a  great  way  to  the  east ;  and  lastly,  the' 
sea  Coast,  generally  low,  sandy,  covered  with  coppice-wood,^ 
and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea  ^ 

•The  river  of  Cambodia  falls  into  the  sea  by  three  mouths;  fUvei  ci 
that  of  Saigong,  already  mentioned,  and  which,  acaurding^^^*'"*'^'^^   ' 
to  the  missionaries,  is  more  particularly  called  the  river  of' 
Cambodia^ ;  one  called  the  Japanese  river,  from  being  fre- 
quented by  the  junks  of  Japan ;  and  a  third,  which  the 
Dutch  have  called  Onbequamef  or  <<the  Inconvenient^ 
The  second  of  these  branches  also  recdives  the  name  of  the 
Bassak,  and  th^  third,  that  of  the  MatsiamB.  -  The  tidesf 
extend  a  great  way  up  this  river.     It  is  said  that  a  great 
lake  or  inland  sea  is  connected  wttii  these  mouths.     The. 
inundations  take  place  in  June.    The  beds  of  the  two  west- 
em  branches  are  full  of  low  islands  and  sand  banks,  which- 
render  them  unfit  for  being  navigated  by  large  vessels. 

*  Valentyn,  Deimptioo  de  Camboais,  p.  48.  •  IM.  p.  3S. 

*  Aagenaar,  in  the  Voyages  of  the  Dutdi  Company,  V.  p.  360. 

*  Chapoun,  Annales  dei  Voyages,  Vil.  p.  15. 
'  Valentyn,  Ibid.  37,  3S. 

<  Bdation  des  Vieaircs  Apostol.  I.  ch.  1.  p.  S. 
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BOOK       The  countiy  is  indifferently  peopled.    The  c^atnl, 
^^'     which  we  call  Cambodia^  but  the  true  name  of  which  ia 


Towni.      Eeuvok,  consists  of  a  single  stieet,  with  ooe  large  tenple. 

iJoQi,  ~  The  chief  production  oi  the  country  is  the  well  kilowii 
yellow  jNgment  cidled  gamboge^  irhicli.is  also  used  in  me- 
didne  as  a  drastic  purgative.  It  produces  conadendble 
quantities  of  ivory,  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  eagle-wood, 
and  calantbac.  The  teak,  iron-wood,  and  caBop^^Bmn^ 
which  grows  as  straight  as  the  Norwegian  pine,  might  sup- 
j^y  ample  materials  for  diip  bmlding.  A  little  tin  and 
gold  ar^  exported*  The  limds  produce  rice  and  other  ve- 
getable fbod.  Mapy  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays  are 
settled  in  the  countiy*  These  last  are  scarcely  disUi^^uish- 
able  bim  the  natives,  who  have  dark  yeUow  oon^plexkaiSy 
and  long  Uaek  hafar. 

.  A  Dutch  tratdkr,  ascending  the  river  to  the  north  of 
Cambodia,'  passcyi  the  towns  of  Batjong,  an  ancientselstof 
royaJUy,  and  Sumbapoor,  the  reudence  of  i^  high  piiesl^ 
wba  assumes  the  titlb  of  raja,  and  exacts  a  toll  from  pas- 
sengers  ^    M.  Pmvre  observes,  that  a  abort  way  horn  )be 

Ancient     i^qpital  are  to  be  been  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  ar- 

citr-  chitectwe  of  which  shows  something  of  the  Suropemiiatyky 

while  tl^  ridges  in  the  lidjoming  fidUU  indicate  that  they 
hav^  bem'  undsr  tillage.  The  present  inhabitants  hate  no 
sen  of  tiaditiim  respecting  this  ancient  estaUishment. 


Siaie  of  PontUanms,  a  small  independent  state,  W99  founded  in 
FoBthift.  i*j/^  by  n  Chinese  nnrchant  of  the  name  of  Xlang-Si. 
This  state  prospered  under  a  flourishing  trade.  Its  capi- 
tal, which  »x«oeiiws  die.  same' name,  is  situated  <m  the  west 
coast  of.  Cambodia,  which  had  previously  been  almost  s 
deserti  ' 

Kingdom  of     A  wide  and  deep  gulf  divides  the  southern  part  pf  Chin- 

^>*™*         India  into  two  peninsulas.     At  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  we 

find  the  fkmous  kingdom  of  Siam,  from  which  the  gulf  de- 

\ 

^  Wuithof,  in  ValcDtyn,  p.  54  and  55. 


jives  lis  naiiie.  The  mm  w^li  the  SiiWEiefie  gire  tbao-  BOOfi 
sdyes  is  IVii,  or  « JFng©  Men/  Siapi:  ]S<4  name  of  Makv  ^"^^' 
onghu  jPxtrrbusly  ^:th0  recejit  ep^arg^m^t  of  the  Bu^ 
empire/ the  ricb  and  fldunshffiig  tafMa^hj  qf  Sim 
Bossidered  9a  the  leading  ]bidiaQ  sMlte  east  of  the  Gaii« 
^esw  Its  extent,  however,  has  been  curtailed  by  the  Mixh 
man  h^vastons,  a(ad  cannot  be^  a(  {ireseiit;,  £xed  with  aticu- 
xacyj'  It  is  .Jirobable  ibat  a  part  of  thi^  cotfist  south  fntt 
Detuunerim,  on  the.  west -side  of  the  pffdmsub  of  MahMoa, 
stiH  belcftigs  to  Siani. . :  It  is  acfiarated  from  Pegu  on  tbs 
west  by  &  chain  of  moantains ;  on  the  east  another  diain, 
istde  known^  teparates  it  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  Thiis 
Ab  kingdom  of  Siam  may  be$ ooiwidered  asa  wide  valkly 
between  two  chains  of  mountains. 

The  Siamese-Nile,  or  Mcinam,  holds  a  lugh  rank  among  Rims, 
thfe  mers  of  eastern  Asia.  Kiemp&r'  desoibes  it  as  very  ^°^f^ 
deep,  always  filled  to  its  banks,  and>  larger  ^lan  the  Elbe. 
He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  suppose  it  to  rise  in  the  same 
raountams  With  the'  Ganges,  and  deseribe  it  as  dividing 
and  aebding  branches  thh>ugh  the  kiagdoms  of;  Camba£a 
and  ^Pegu^  aocoimts  which,  though  frbulouB,  include  peiv* 
hapa  Bome  Asfigured  iouths.  The  inundation  takes  jdaee 
in^September.  In  December  the  waters- decline.  It  di£. 
lien  from  idle  Ganges  in  sweHingfirst  in  its  upper  part,  ow^ 
ing  its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  which  fall  among 
the  flaiotintains.  The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  mud* 
dy,  is  agreeable  ittid  whclesome:  the  inundation  is  most 
fenuurkafaieiikthe^centEeof  the.  kingdom,  andmuch  leas 
iBO  ha  the  nesghboushobd  of  the  sea.  The  opesatimisttf  the 
rieoi  harvest  are  conducted  in  a  great  measure  in  boats. 
Tlie  seal  of  the  mountains  iadry  and  barren;  but  the  ru 
vet  banks 'consist  of  a  nch  and-  deqi  alluvial  soil,  where 
abiDoely  a  single  sione  or  pebble  is  to  be  found.  The 
banksiofnhe  M&tmm  are  low  and  manhy,  but  exceedingly 
papidous  from  Baakok  to  Yuthia.  Lower  down  thefr  dre 
wire  deserts,  swanning'  with  monkeys,  {Aosphoric  flies, 
and  mosquitoes.  The  Siamese  year  is,  with  respect  to  Seaions. 
weather,  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  two  months, 
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BOOK  December  and  January,  form  thfe  winter,  durkig  wUch  tlie 
^^^'  .  north  wind  prevails :  it  is  a  dry  season,  but  almost  as  warm 
as  the  summer  is  in  France.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
numths,  are  called  by  the  Siamese  thdr  little  summer;  the 
great  summer  consists  of  the  other  seven.  The  weather 
in  summer  is  moist'. 
Tq^eteble       *i»he  immense  forests  which  surround  the  valley  of  the 

and  animil 

producdooi.  Meisam  contain  scxne  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  which  are 
vaguely  mentioned  by  the  misfiionaries.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  tonki  is  used  tot  midcing  paper.  The  wood  of  the 
Jkmng  tree  forms  a  good  red'  dye.  They  have  three  vari- 
eties of  rice ;  wild  rice,  mountain  rice,  and  that  of  the 
plain.  Amoiig  the  different  kinds  of  cotton,  there  is  one 
too  fine  to  admit  of  being  spun.  The  lands  which  are  so 
situated  as  not  to  admit  of  inundation  are  under  com 
crops.  Pease,  and  other  leguminous  species,  are  abundant ; 
maize  is  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens. 

The  anknal  species  of  Siam  are  conimon  to  it  with  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Its  elephants  are  ce- 
Idbrated  for  their  beauty  and  docility.  The  white  ones  are 
held  in  veneration,  because  the  Siamese  believe  that  the 
souls  of  tlieir  deceased  sovereigns  pass  into  their  bodies. 
The  horses  are  bad,  and  the  cattle  scarce.  There  is  here 
a  small  sort  of  panther  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  which  osly  at- 
tacks wild  birds.  Wild  boars  and  monkeys  are  in  great 
abundance.  The  birds  and  insects  of  this  country  are  re- 
markable for  tlieir  huge  size.  The  tidcfo  is  larger  than  an 
ostrich.  All  traveliers  ^peak  in  terms  of  admiration  of 
certain  birds,  the  species  of  which  are  not  determined, 
whose  tufts  of  white  or  red  feathers  enliven,  like  so  tiiany 
brilliant  flowers,  the  verdure  of  the  woods  ^.'  The  Meinani 
is  sometimes  infested  with  venmnous  serpents.  The  trees 
^  on  its  banks  are  covered  with  phosphoric  flies,  which  emit 

and  retain  light  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  revolving  ma* 
chine.  But  the  fine  objects  which  this  scene  presents  ne« 
ver  banish  from  the  traveller's  mind  the  recollection  of  the 

*  LouUre,  tome  I.  p.  53.     ^  Choisy,  Voyage  i  Sum,  1741,  in  ITqio.  p.  S^d^ 
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Quoficrous  crocodiles  with  which  the  river  abounds,  which    BOOK 
are  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  length. 


The  principal  mines  of  Siam  are  these  of  tin  and  Gop-.Mincnls.  * 
per,  the  last  of  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  gold. 
Antimony  and  load  are  also  found  and  exported*     The^ 
country  produces  beautiful  marbles,  agates,  and  sapphires.. 

The  topography  of  a  country,  the  interior  of  which  has  Towns  and 
not  been  traversed  by  any  European,  is,  of  course,  very  de-  P«>^™««- 
fcctive.  The  capital  is  called  by  the  natives  Siyuthia^  ox 
simply  Crungj  t .  e,  "  the  court."  The  Portuguese  have 
ehanged  the  name  Siyuthia  into  JvOnya  and  Odia.  That 
town  embraces  a  large  territoiy  ^occupied  with  cottages  and 
gardens.  But  the  view  given  of  it  by  Loubdre  must  be 
Qpmewhat  modified.  Father  Gervaise  tells  us  that  the 
foreigners^  quarter  is  full  of  brick  houses ;  and  that  the, 
part  occupied  by  the  natives  contains  handsome  paved 
streets  I  The  judicious  traveller  Kaempfer  expressly  says 
that  ^'  the  temples  are  more  elegant  than  the  churches  are 
Ui  Germany.  The  Fuka-Thon  is  a  pyramid  in  a  plain  io 
the  north-west  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  a  famous  victory 
gained  over  the  king  of  Pegu.^  Its  height  is  120  feet,  and 
the  building  massive  but  elegant.  In  the  isastem  part  of 
the  city  are  two  squares,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  canaL  It  contmns  monasteries,  colonnades,  and 
temples,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  temple  of  Berk- 
lam,  with  a  large  and  splendid  porch,  ornamented  with 
stataes,  sculptures,  and  other  decorations." 

.  Liouvoky  a  populous  town  on  tlie  great  rivtf,  frequently  TheLoeach 
shaiea  with  Siyuthia  the  honour  of  being  the  residence  of  ^  ^^^^^ 
the  court.  This  is  probably  the  Loeach  of  Mar^co  Polo : 
he  arrived  there  from  Pooio-Condor  by  sidling  along  thp 
eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and,  leaving  Louvok,  he 
directed  his  fx)urse  along  ihe. western  shore  of  the  gulf  to 
Petani  or  Patau.  An  explanation  so  natural  would  have 
occurred  to  all  his  commentators,  if  they  had  not  found  the 
name  written  in  several  editions  Boea^h,     Near  the  mouth 

*  Gervaifc,  HUt  de  Siam. 
VOL.  III.  '  ^  C 
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BOOK  of  the  river  we  find  Bankok,  called  in  the  country  Fan. 
^^  This  is  the  key  of  Siam,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Its 
environs  are  embellished  with  delightful  gardens.  Above 
the  capital  we  find  Porsdooc,  the  chief  town  of  an  ancient 
principality  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  its  dye-woods 
and  valuable  gums "".  Cambouri,  on  the  firontier  of  Pe- 
gu,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  commerce  in  eagle-wood,  ivory, 
and  rhinoceros  horns.  From  this  place  comes  the  finest 
varnish.  $ 

That  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  which  lies  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  is  an  ancient  conquest  of  the  Siamese  from  the 
kings  of  Pegu.  Here  the  Birmah  language  is  spoken  ^ 
The  Binnans  have  reconquered  Tenasserim,  with  its  port 
Mergui,  and  the  island  of  Junkseylon ;  places  which  have, 
on  that  account,  been  already  described  ^  But  the- Siam- 
ese still  retain  the  kingdom  of  Ligor  on  that  coast,  a  ooun- 
try  which  yields  a  very  pure  tin  called  caUn  K 
The  Siam.  In  physical  qualities  the  Siamese  make  an  approach  to 
^"^  the  Mongolian  race.    Their  faces  ate  of  a  square  form, 

with  wide  and  prominent  cheek  bones ;  so  that  the  cheeks 
themselves  appear  somewhat  hollow.  The  forehead  is  nar- 
row, terminating  in  a  point  almost  like  a  chin.  Their 
eyes  are  small,  rather  dull,  and  rise  towards  the  temples. 
The  white  of  the  eye  is  exceedingly  yellow.  The  width 
of  their  mouths,  and  the  thickness  and  paleness  of  their 
lips,  give  them  a  singularly  ugly  aspect.  They  are  in  the 
practice  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  partially  covering 
them  with  gold  plates.  Their  complexions  are  olive, 
with  a  mixture  of  red.  Kiempfer  compares  them  to  ne* 
LADgntge.  gtoes,  and  even  to  monkeys  4.  Their  monosyllalHC  Ita^ 
guage  has  not  been  carefully  examined.  The  Siamese  al- 
phabet contains  thirty-seven  consonants ;  and  the  vowels 
form  a  distinct  list.  It  contains  the  letters  R  and  W, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  The  pronunciation, 
as  in  other  andent  languages,  is  a  sort  of  chant.     Neither 

■  Tuipiii,  Hift.  de  Siam  I.  p.  23.  •  Le  P.  Gervaite,  p.  11,  &c. 

*  See  page  353.  v  Ksmpfer,  Hiat  du  JapoD,  L  p.  U* 

4  IdeiDy  L  p.  29.    lioubere,  I.  p.  81. 
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IIOUS6  nor  verbs  hcve  infletions  '•    The  Mcred  books,  like  BOOS 
those  of  the  Bir mans,  are  in  the  Pali  language.  ^^ 

The  manners  of  the  SiaMese  resemUe  partlj  those  df  Maimenb 
Indostan,  and  partlj  those  of  China.  Polygamy  is  alloiT^ 
ed.  The  princes  sometimes  marry  their  own  sisters.  The 
wife,  humble  and  submisnve,  neitlier  presnmes  to  nt  nor  to 
eat  with  her  husband  i  vigilant  and  atteqtive  in  the  preps- 
rataon  of  his  food,  she  does  not  eat  till  he  has  fiiasbcd. 
She  nerer  goes  out  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and  even 
when  lying  on  one  common  bed,  she  has  a  lower  jnlbw  la 
mark  h«r  inferiority. 

Their  funerals  bear  a  grenA  resemblance  to  tfiose  ot  the 
Chinese.  The  talapoins,  or  monks,  dia&t  faynins  in  the 
Pali  language. ,  When  the  solemn  praoession  is  ended,  the 
body  is  burned  on  a  pile  of  valuable  fragrant  wood.  The 
tombs  are' in  the  form  of  pynumds,  and  those  of  the  kings 
are  of  large  dimensions  both  in  hdght  and  breadth. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  drunatie  exhibitions,  fiounded  Pnbfic 
on  thdr  sacred  mythology,  and  the  fabulous  history  of  ^^[^ 
their  heroes.    Theyr  have  bull  races,  aquatic  boat-fi^ta, 
combats  of  elephants,  cock-fightings,  contests  of  huaota 
strength,  wrestling  matches,  rope  dances,  rdigious  ptocea- 
mns,  illuminations,  and  beautiful  fire-works.    Their  m^ 
chaoical  talents  He  dormant  from  their  habitual  indolenod.  ladqgnjr. 
In  iron  and  steel  manufactures  they  are  far  behind,  but 
^excd  in  jewellery,  and  in  miniature  paintii^.     The  coni- 
mon  pec^  are  employed  in  fishing,  and  other  hboun,  for 
aubflistence.    The  higher  classes  divide  their  time  between 
inactivity  and  the  tricks  of  a  petty  commerce. 

Their  chief  commercial  connections  are  with  Japan,  Commifee. 
China,  Indoatan,  and  the  Dutch.  Their  exports  consist 
of  grain,  cotton,  benaoin,  sandal  wood,  and  different  other 
woods;  antimony,  tin,  lead,  iron,  loadstone,  impure  gold, 
rilver,  sapphires,  emeralds,  agates,  rock  crystal ^  and  mar- 
ble '.     To  these  b  to  be  added  tombac^  which,  aocordiiig 

'  Loub^re,  II.  p.  94b 

"  VMYliet.    Aocoimt  of  dM  Kuif^mn  of  Sittnt  p.  St,  (in  JDttlcli.) 
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BOOK   to  some,  is  a  native  copper  containing  gold ;  according  to 
others,  an  artificial  compound  K    They  have  also  shagreen 


andkws. 


skins,  nicely  dressed  and  ornamented  with  figures,  which 
form  a  valuable  article  of  export,  sometimes  sold  at  enoTr 
mous  prices* 

Sommona-Codom,  the  god  of  the  Siamese,  is  the  same  as 
Buddha.  His  priests  and  monks,  whom  we  call  talapoins, 
are  called  jfimXroo  in  the  language  of  the  country.  His  j»e- 
cepts,  contained  in  a  book  called  Finac,  are  neithi^r  many 
nor  rigorous :  but  the  civil  laws  are  severe  and  bloody. 
Slavery  here  is  perpetuated  by  birth,  ^except  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  enslaved  in  consequence  of 
debt,  whose  children  are  considered  free.  Enslaved  debt^ 
ors  are  also  themselves  firee  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements. 

Govern-  The  government  of  Siam  is  despotic  and  hereditaiy. 
'  The  sovereign,  as  among  the  Birmans,  receives  almost  di> 
vine  honours.  Three  times  in  the  day  he  presents  himself 
for  an  instant  before  his  great  officers,  who  prostrate  them- 
selves on  the  ground  ^.  There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  to 
share  the  awful  digpity  of  the  crown.  The  monarch,  when 
he  pleases,  may  marry  his  own  asters,  and  even  his  daugh- 
ters. But  the  power  of  this  monarch  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered diminution  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  court- 
ly pomp.  His  revenues  were  said  to  have  fallen  a  century 
ago,  from  a  proportion  of  forty  to  four  or  five.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  taken  at  that  period,  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  amounted  to  1,900,000,  which  would  give  a  jpo- 

Armj.  pulation  of  between  three  and  four  millions.  Loub^re 
says  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  army  except  some 
royal  guards ;  and  M andelslo  reckons  the  number  which 
could  be  raised  on  emergency  to  be  about  60,000, 
with  3000  or  4000  elephants.  These  estimates  indicate 
a  scanty  population.  The  navy  was  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  galleys  of  difibrent  sizes,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  consisted  in  their  rich  decorations.     The  rivers  of 

t  Dalrymplc,  OrienUl  Repertory,  I.  p.  118.  »  V^  Vliet,  p.  19- 
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Chin.Indid  have,  in  civil  wars,  been  frequently  the  theatre   BOOK 
of  naval  battles.  ^^• 


The  history  of  the  Siamese  has  its  chasms,  but  is  not  History, 
loaded  with  any  fabulous  chronology.  Their  era  goes 
back  to  the  pretended  disappearance  of  their  god  Som- 
mona-Codom,  544  years  before  Christ.  Their  first  king 
began  his  rdgn  in  the  1800th  year  of  their  era,  or  about 
A.  D.  756.  Wars  with  Pegu,  and  usurpations'  of  the 
throne,  constitute  the  sad  and  uniform  epochs  of  the  Siamese 
history  subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by 
the  Portuguese.  In  1568  the  king  of  Pegu  made  war  on 
them,  which  was  said  by  historians  to  be  on  account  of  two 
white  elephants  which  the  Siamese  refused  to  deUver  to 
him:;  but  probably  the  chief  motive  was  to  reconquer  the 
coasts  of  Bengal  Bay,  which  had  been  dismembered  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese.  For  want  of  attention^  the 
politics  of  the  Asiatics  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  more 
absiird  than  they  really  are.  After  scenes  of  carnage  on 
both  sides,  Siam  became  tributary  to  Pegu.  But  in  1620 . 
Raja  Hapi  delivered  his  country  from  that  slat^  of  servi- 
tude; In  1680  Constantine  Phalcon,  a  native  of  Cephalo-Constantlne 
nia  in  Greece,  having  become  a  favourite  with  the  king  of  ^^' 
Siam,  opened  a  trade  with  France^  with  the  view  of  sup- 
porting his  ambitious  designs ;  but,  during  the  king^s  last  ^ 
illness,  the  grandees  of  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  behead- 
ed, and  the  connection  with  France  was  consequently  bro- 
ken off.  The  Birmans  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
Siamese  to  a  state  of  permanent  subjection. 


,  To  the  south-east  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  lies  the  Pa-  Pevivsu- 
KIKSDL A  OF  Malacca  or  M alayaj  650  miles  long,  and  ]^^^cji^^' 
from  eighty  to  110  broad. 

The  interior  of  this  peninsula  seems  to  be  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  vast  natural  forests.    No  miq)s,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, describe  it  as  containing,  towns  or  villages.     In  theAttemputo 
year  1644,  Governor  Van  Vliet^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  f*P'?"  ^* 
for  a  good  account  of  Siam,  attempted  to  send  detachmepts 
into  the  interior.     The  level  parts  were  covered  with  uh- 

8c3 
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BOOK   denrood,  where  it  was  neee^aary  to  open  tt  road  witb  tbe 
^^^*     hatchet :  and  with  marshes,  in  which  the  natiTCS  alone  were 
able  to  get  along  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees '«     When 
Ml  eminence  is  guned^  the  eje  is  delighted  with  beautiful 
trees ;  but  among  these  trees,  braniUes,  tborasy  and  ciecp- 
ing  i^ants,  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  often  to  presentan 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  die  piqgftas  of  the  travclkr. 
In  these  Ibrests  mnsqiutoeB  fly  in  swarms  like  thick  ckiuds. 
At  every  step  ihae  is  a  risk  of  treading  on  a  poiaoiious  ser- 
pent.   Leopards,  tigers,  and  rhinoceroses,  when  distork 
ed  in  their  naitive  haunts,  are  ready  to  devour  any  traveller 
who  is  not  provided  with  a  strong  escort,  and  who  doesnot 
keep  up  a  fire  during  the  whole  ni^t.     Nor  is  an  esoort 
easily  commanded.     The  Malays,  a  hundred  times  more 
dangerous  than  the  tigers  and  the  serpents,  never  attend  a 
European  but  with  great  reluctance.    Even  those  who  weie 
subject  to  Dutch  authority  often  seized  the  first  opportu- 
"^        nity  to  betray  the  persons  whom  they  had  been  empkiyed 
jbnRMjr  of  to  conduct     In  1740  Van  der  Putten,  a  zealous  traveUer, 
^^^     undertook,  with  a  detachment  furnished  to  him  by  Gover- 
nor Albinus,  to  penetrate  to  Mount  Ophir^  called  in  Ma- 
lay, Goonong-Lckng,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Moar,  in  the  south-east  of  Malacca;  but  as  soon  as  he 
quitted  his  boat,  his  escort  gradnally  took  to  fli^t,  and 
he  coidd  not  accomplish  his  undertaking. 
Fraduc         The  parts  best  known  produce  pciq)er  and  other  afromat- 
ics,  and  some  species  of  gums.    The  forests^  arrayed  in 
eternal  verdure,  contain  aloe>wood,  eagle-wood,  sandal- 
wood, and  cassia  odoraCOy  a  species  of  cinnamon.    The  air 
is  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  innumeraUe  flowers,  which 
perpeUudly  succeed  one  another  without  an  intervaL    But 
the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  generates  in  msny 
parts  a  Inghly  no&kms  atmosphere^  and  occasMmsageaeFsl 
defideney  of  human  food.  Fish,  however,  beans,  and  fruits, 
are  <tund  in  this  country  f.    The  animal  kii^^dom  is  little 


^  Baltbanr  Bart,  M9.  p.  106,  qaoM  iff  tlw  Memoiis  of  Bitifhi 
?  BlMMud,  CoauMioi  dM  Into,  p.  asS. 
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known*  AmoDg  the  Urds  which  aeem  to  be  numerous  and  BOOK 
extremely  beauuf  ul^  the  bird  oi  Juno  is  mentioned,  which,  ^^* 
without  the  teil  of  the  peacock,  deplays  a  plumage  equal 
to  his  in  elegance  and  in  beauty*.  The  tiger,  pursuing 
the  antelopes  over  the  rivers,  sometimes  fells  a  prey  to  the 
caiQum  *•  From  the  hedgehog  of  Malacca  is  obtained  the 
Malacca  bezoar-*-from  the  wild  elephants  plenty  of  ivory. 
Tin  is  the  only  mineral  substance  exported,  though  goldTmmiiieii 
18  found  in  some  of  the  rivers.  The  tin  mines  c^  Pera  are 
found  in  valleys.  After  large  roots  of  trees,  sometimes 
seven  feet  in  depth,  are  removed,  the  ore  is  found  in  a 
fine  black  jand,  which  closely  resembles  it  in  appearance. 
When  a  rocky  stratum  appears,  the  digging  is  discontinu- 
edf  although  it  also  seems  to  contain  the  same  ore,  because 
the  mining  resources  of  the  Makys  are  too  confined  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  way  through  the  rocks  \  Some- 
times  the  Chinese  undertake  the  mining  operations,  and 
they  ave  decidedly  more  expert  than  the  natives  in  refin^ 
ing  and  smelting  the  metal. 

The  maritime  parts  are  divided  into  six  Malay  king-  Pmyiiieet 
doms ;  Patani,  Tronganon,  and  Pahang,  on  the  east  coast ;  ^^* 
Johor  at  the  southern  extremity ;  Pera  and  Queda  on  the 
west  side.  To  these  we  may  add  Malacca  and  its  territo- 
ly,  called  Malaya.  In  the  interior,  the  state  of  Manang- 
Cabo  is  separated  from  the  Dutch  territory  by  the  Rom- 
boon  mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Mondelslo,  the  city  of  Patani,  inhabited  PataoL 
by  Malays  and  Siamese,  was  built  of  wood  and  cane,  but 
the  mosque  was  of  brick,  and  the  trade  was  in  the  hands 
of  ihe  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  the  natives  being  chiefly 
Qecu|tted  in  fishing  and  husbandry.  According  to  this  tra- 
veUer,  continual  rains  fall,  accompanied  with  a  north-east 
wind^  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 


>  Tan  Wmnib,  Mem.de  Batafia,  p.  461. 
•  Valentyn,  Malacca,  p.  SIO. 
^Mcmoiii  of  Batavia,IV.  p.  558. 
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CapeNcgnit  •  •  « 
Mergiu  •  •  •  •  • 
Prince  of  Wato'  Idand 

Makcea 

Cape  Romania  •  •  • 
Tronganoii  •  •  •  • 
Capital  of  Siam  •  • 
Condor  Island  •  •  • 
Saigong  •  •  •  •  • 
Faifo,  or  Bay  of  Tomon 
Hu^oKehod    •    •    • 


K.Ln. 

£.Loi«. 

QflKflUBBflBBr 

4wft  wtiti-  gecb 

•        ■       • 

•     •     • 

18  IS 

98  18  15 

5  80 

99  55  15 

9  18 

108    5  15 

1  SO 

104    5  15 

5  85 

•     •     • 

14  80  40 

too  50  15 

8  40 

106  81  58 

10  88 

106  44  15 

15  57 

108  15  15 

16  89 

107  80  15 

Dalrymplei 

Foreat. 

Popham. 

fifttavian  Ifemoin. 

Connai8a.dfi8  Tenu. 

Blancard. 

Idon* 

Connaiss.  detTeos. 

Blancard* 

Idem. 

Idem* 
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PAET  I. 


J  Ge9imi  DesenpOon  qf  AU  fiei»  Oreai  Divmm  0f  the 
WorUy  comprehending  Ae  regioM  eiiuaied  in  the  Ocean 
b^meen  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

We  now  lesLYQ  the  old  Asiatic  cootinenty  the  natioiM^  eu  book 
ties,  and  empires  of  which  have  fallen  under  our  view.  I^^' 
Our  attention  is  claimed  by  another  worlds  or  rather,  per* 
haps,  the  magAifioent  fragments  of  a  former  world,  scatter- 
ed oivar  the  mighty  ocean.  There  extends  over  a  space  of 
nsore  than  8000  miles  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  an  immense 
srefaipdagD,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  twenty  countries 
ipadous  like  minor  continents,  and  one  of  them  equalling 
Europe  in  extent. 

These  refptmn  present  m  every  quarter  scenes  fitted  to  General 
move  the  moot  frigid  imagination.  Many  nations  are  here  ^^^ 
found  in  their  earliest  infancy.  The  amplest  openings 
have  been  afforded  for  commercial  activity.  Numberless 
valuaUe  productions  have  been  already  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  our  insatiable  luxury.  Here  many  natural  trea« 
wuKB  Still  remain  concealed  firom  scientific  observation. 
How  numerous  are  the  gulfs,  the  ports,  the  straits,  the 
kifty  mountains,  and  the  smiling  plains  I  What  magnifi- 
ceface,  what  solitude,  what  originality,  and  what  variety  I 
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BOOK  Here  the  zoophyte,  the  motionless  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific 
'  Ocean,  creates,  by  its  accumulated  exuviae,  a  rampart  of 
calcareous  rock  round  the  bank  of  sand  on  which  it  has 
grown.  Griuns  of  s^ed  are  brought  to  this  spot  by  the 
birds,  or  wafted  by  the  winds.  The  nascent  verdure 
makes  daily  acquiutions  of  strength,  till  the  young  palm 
waves  its  verdant  foliag^  over  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
Each  shallow  is  converted  into  an  island ;  and  each  island 
improved  into  a  garden.  We  behold  at  a  distance  a  dark 
tolcano  ruling  over  a  fertile  country,  generated  by  its  own 
lava.  A  rapid  and  charming  vegetation  is  displayed  by 
the  side  of  heaps  of  ashes  and  of  scoriae.  Where  the  land 
is  more  extended,  scenes  more  vast  present  themselves : 
sometimes  the  ambiguous  basalt  rises  majesticaliy  in  pris- 
matic columns,  or  lines,  to  a  distance  too  great  for  the  eye 
to  reach^  the  solitary  shore  with  its  picturesque  ruins. 
Sometimes  enormous  primitive  peaks  boldly  shoot  up 
among  the  clouds ;  while,  hung  on  their  ^des,  the  dark 
pine  forest  varies  the  immense  void  of  the  desert  with  its 
gloomy  shade.  In  another  place  a  low  coast,  odvered  with 
mangroves,  sloping  insensibly  beneath  the  surEace  of  the 
sea,  stretches  afar  into  dangerous  shaUows,  where  the  noisy 
waves  break  into  spray.  To  these  sublime  horrors  a  scene 
of  enchantment  suddenly  succeeds.  A  new  Cytherm  emer- 
ges from  the  bosom  of  the  enchanted  wave.  An  amphi- 
theatre of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.  Tufted  groves  min- 
gle their  foliage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows. 
An  eternal  spring,  combining  with  an  eternal  autunm,  dis» 
plays  the  opening  blossom  along,  with  the  ripened  fhuts. 
A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  continually  refreshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes 
from  the  sea.  A  thousand  rivulets  trickle  down  the  hills^ 
and  mingle  their  plaintive  murmurs  with  the  joyful  melody 
of  the  birds  animating  the  thickets.  Under  the  shade  of 
the  cocoa,  the  smiling  but  modest  hamlets  present  thein* 
selves,  roofed  with  banana  leaves,  and  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  jessamine.  Here  might  mankind,  if  they  could 
only  throw  off  their  vices,  lead  lives  exempt  from  trouble 
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and  from  want.     Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which    book 
shade  their  Uwns,  the  scenes  of  their  festive  amusement.  J:^ 
Their  light  barks  glide  in  peaee  on  the  lagoons  protected 
from  the  swelling  surge  by  the  coral  reefs  surrounding 
their  whole  island,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
confining  their  domeaUo  water  in  ihe  stillness  of  a  prison. 

This  region  was  long  explored  in  quest  of  a  Terra  Aus^  It  forms  a 
iraliSy  a  continent  which  was  supposed  tp  riyal  the  o^^^^Tid!^^ 
world  in  extent.  After  a  series  of  multiplied  vpyages  had 
dissipated  that  illusory  expectation,  geographers  still  re- 
cognized in  this  wide  region  a  fifth  gr^t  division  of  the 
world.  Unless  we  fix  NeW  Holland  and  New  Zealand  as 
appendages  of  Am,  we  must  create  a  new  division  to  com- 
prehend these  vast  countries.  If  this  necessity  is  once  ad- 
mitted, the  principle  employed  ought  to  be  purely  scienti- 
fic. What  reason  can  there  be  for  dividing  into  two  this 
great  archipelago,  which  presents  on  the  terrestrial  globe 
such  a  manifest  and  itril^ng  whole  ?  Why  seek  for  a  line 
of  demarcation  between-  the  Moluccas  and  the  Papuas, 
where  none  is  traced  by  nature  ?  The  ancients  restricted 
the  name  of  Asia  to  the  continent  so  denominatedr  When 
the  modem  discoverers  of  Sumatra,  J^va,  and  Borneo,  c6nr 
nected  these  idands  with  Asia,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  that  archipelago  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  declining  to  restrict  the  pame 
of  Aria  to  the  limits  assdgned  to  it  by  natur0. 

The  Chinese  Sea  separates  Asia  from  the  great  ocean,  Boundanef 
9s  the  Mediterranean  separates  Africa  from  Europe.  To  "^^^««n*^^ 
the  west  we  continue  the  boundary  line  through  the  strait 
of  Malacca,  and  then  turning  round  the  north  point  of 
Sumatra,  we  proceed  to  the  point  where  the  9^  meridian 
east  from  London  crosses  the  equator.  Through  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere  that  meridian  will  form  a  con- 
venient division  between  the  seas  of  New  Holland  and 
those  of  Madagascar  apd  Africa.  The  islands  of  Amsterr 
dam  and  St.  Paul  will,  on  this  principle,  remain  connected 
with  the  archipelago  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  we  leave 
the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  north,  the  channel  between  Formo- 
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BOOK  ^  And  the  PhiGpimies  being  die  broadest,  tnarin  the  n^ 
^^^^'  tural  bofundaty.  From  this  we  draw  a  hM  which,  foU 
lowing  that  part  of  the  waters  which  in  most  firee  of  is- 
lands, separates  the  Japanese  seas  to  a  distance  of  800  or 
460  miles,  and  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  46lh 
paraUel  cf  north  latitude  with  the  lASd  meridiaii.  The 
40th  paraUel  will  continue  to  bound  the  new  division  of 
the  world,  till  we  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  emssed  by 
the  158th  western  meridian  from  London.  Taking  our 
departure  from  this  point,  we  separate  the  North  Aitiericsn 
seas  from  those  of  the  Oceanic  archipelago  by  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  108th  western  meridian  and  the  equat<»>.  Thti 
meridian  Will  be  our  boundary  through  the  southern  he* 
misphere* 
Dedgiuaion  The  fifth  part  of  the  world  thus  deteihuined  is  fbnnd  to 
oC^eVodl  ^  situated  in  the  Great  Ocean,  that  which,  of  all  othei^  is 
THIS  Ocean,  by  way  of  eminence.  This  essential  diarso 
ter  is  not  common  to  it  with  any  othaf  division  of  t&e 
globe :  it  is  a  character  which  impresses  a  special  physiog- 
nomy on  its  geography,  as  well  as  on  its  natural  uid  its 
civil  history.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  being  made  the 
foundation  of  its  name.  It  will  be  oalled  Ocbanica,  and 
its  inhabitants  the  OceEinians ;  names  which  will  supersede 
the  unmeaning  or  inaccurate  designations  ift  Australasia, 
Notasia,  Austral  India,  and  Australia.  New  Holland  has 
not  one  Asiatic  feature.  Extending  the  principle  of  the 
nomenclature. which  is  in  present  use,  we  ought  to  call 
Africa  <<  Occidental  Asia.^  This  designation  would  be 
equally  correct  with  those  others.  There  is  no  oocaaon 
for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  pretended  Terra  Auh 
iralis  in  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  eK« 
dusively  situated  on  the  Austral  (or  southern)  hemisphere. 
The  happier  term  of  Polynesia  will  be  preserved  fin*  that 
subdivision  of  Oceanica  to  which  it  has  been  speddly  ap- 
plied. 
SnbdivU  In  order  to  study  the  details  of  this  vast  territory,  we 
proceed  to  divide  it  into  a  plurali^  of  subordinate  groupi; 
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and  in  our  classification  we  thidl  endearoar  to  teooncile   BOOK 
the  xigorous  principles  of  natural  geography  with  therou-    ^"^' 
tine  of  other  geograj^ers.    We  shall  therefore  first  go 
o^er  the  isknda  situated  between  the  Indian  Sea,  the  ChU 
neae  Sea,  and  the  Ocean»  as  far  as  the  Ittd  east  meridian. 

These  iaUnds,  which  will  form  our  north-west  Ooeainca,  North-wett 
generally  pass  for  an  appendage  of  Asia,  although  the  ^^^'"'^'^ 
Chinese  Sea  determines  so  evidently  the  actual  frontier  of 
Asia.    Not  to  browbeat  with  much  disdain  a  prejudice 
ooDsecrated  by  the  usage  of  two  centuries,  we  shall,  in  the 
arrangemeil  of  our  materials  at  least,  make  these  r^oos 
intermediate,  while  we  lead  the  unprejudiced  reader  to  re- 
cognize the  natural  classification.    From  the  Moluccas^  we 
shall  pass  by  a  short  interval  to  Great  Oceanica,  to  which 
accident  has  assigned  the  name  of  New  Holland.    Arrang-  Centrii 
ed  round  this  immense  isle  we  find  New  Giiinea,  New  Bri-         '^ 
tain.  New  Ireland,  Solomon^s  Islands,  Louisiada,  Terra 
del  Spirito  Santo,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  Van 
Diemen^s  Land.    This  central  portion  of  Oceanica,  (which 
it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  subdivide  again  into  two  re- 
g^on%)  includes  the  countries  least  known^  and  the  most 
numerous  relnains  of  the  Oceanian  negro  race,  who  appear 
to  be  the  true  aborig^es  of  this  part  of  the  w<nid. 

Our  third  section  will  include  the  eastern  part  of  Oeean-^  EMtem 
ica»  or  the  numberless  small  islands  which  cover  the  Pa-  ^^???! 
cific  Ocean  from  the  Marians  to  Easter  Island  and  Owyhee,  da. 
To  these  the  learned  President  de  Brosses  has  applied  the 
name  of  Polynesia*,  which  the  Portuguese  authors,  Juan 
de  Barrbs  ^  and  Diego  Couto%  had,  two  centuries  before, 
^ven  to  the  Molucca^,  the  Philippines,  and  others  to  the 
east  of  Java. 

Nature  has  given  this  part  of  the  world  a  very  promi-  Chuiit  of 
nent  and  characteristic  physiognomy.    No  portion  of  the  xhl^Mb- 
surface  of  the  globe  ha^  more  numerous  inequalities,  and  "tj. 
in  none,  except  America,  have  the  chains  of  mountains  so 

■  De  BnMKs,  Hist,  de  Navig.  mix  Tcnes«Auitia]«t  I.  p.  80. 
^  Barrofy  Aria,  Dee.  I.  tome  I.  p.  147. 
•D,  Couto.  Alia  Oontiii.  t.  ill.  p.  139. 
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BOOK    Btriking  a  polarity— 8o  marked  a  direction  from  noith  to 
^^^^'    south.    At  the  same  iia^e,  these  chains  generally  present 
about  the  middle  a  great  bend  from  west  to  east.    The 
best  marked  among  them  is  that  formed  by  the  Marian 
islands,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Mulgraves,  which  are  pro- 
bably  connected  by  means  of  St  Augustise'^s  Iskuids  and 
some  other  links,  withthe  archipelago  of  the  Navigators,  or 
that  of  the  Friendly  Islands.     Their  general  direction  is 
The  Pdj-  from  louor^west  to  south-east    Even  among  the  Carolines, 
^^        where  that  P(dyneaan  chain  turns  due  east,  the  particu- 
lar links  lie  north  and  south.     Another  great  chain  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Isle  of  Luaon,  the  largest  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, which  passes  by  the  island  Palawan  into  that  of 
Chain  of    Borneo.    The  direction  of  that  well  known  branch  is  fnnn 
^^    ^^  north-east  to  south-west     It  bounds  on  one  side  the  basin 
of  the  Chinese  Sea.     More  to  the  east  that  chain  is  ooo- 
vertcd  into  a  number  of  minor  ones,  united  in  groups  va- 
rying in  their  structure.     The  chains  of  Celebes  and  Gi- 
Chain  of     lolo  are  well  marked ;  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses 
'  New  Guinea ;  where  some  of  its  elevations  are  jDovmd  with 


Chain 'of    perpetual  snow.     In  New  South  Wales,  the  long  line  of 

w!jLf^^  the  Blue  Mpuntains  extends  to  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  tenni- 

nating  in  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar,  immense  masses  of 

basalt,  which  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  Cordillera  of 

Javanese     central  Oceanica.     The  fourth  great  chain  takes  its  com- 

J-     8—  ^ 

^^*  mencement  at  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands;  then 
gives  rise  to  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  and 
others.  It  runs  in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  then  due  east,  but  it  probably  passes  by  Cape 
Diemen,  (the  Cape  Leoben  of.  the  French  maps,)  where  i( 
can  have  no  other  direction  than  north  and  south- 
Small  All  the  archipelagos  of  eastern  Oceanica  lie  north  and 

^^^*"'  south.  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  He- 
brides, form  well  marked  chains.  That  of  Solomon^s  Is- 
lands, bending  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  is 
continued  in  New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It  often 
happens  that  the  small  chains  are  individually  terminated  by 
a  larger  island  than  the  others  of  which  they  are  composed 
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Tfalis  tlie  ialands  of  Otaheite,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del  BOOK* 
Spiiita  Stato,  aie  found  at  the  extremity  of  a  liiie  of  small-  m^' 
er  ifllaiids.  These  analogies  might  \uive  fadfitated  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  and  especially  contributed  to  make  each 
ardapelago  more  easily  recognised.  By  carefully  mark* 
ing  the  direcsdon  of  a  chain,  navigators  might  have  become 
almost  eettain  ot  discovering  new  islands ;  and  even  sdll, 
ibej  ought  tb  attend  to  a  principle  which  may  put  them 
on  their  guaid' against  imtnense  reefs  which,  in  all  proba-* 
hility,  follow  the  direction  of  chains  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Amoifiig  these  thousands  of  islands,  some  shoot  up  to  a  High  !■- 
considerable  elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  form.  ^*°^ 
Many  of  them,  according  to  Foster,  are  basaltic :  the  cen* 
tres  of  the  mountains  often  contain  wide  tunnels,  and  at 
other  times  round  lakes  which  may  be  taken  for  ancient 
craters.  Aidiough  the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has  Yokantt. 
not  every  where  been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  evidence, 
we  know  ah-eady  in  Oceanica  a  greater  number  of  volca^ 
noes  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Sailors  scnne- 
times  speak  of  them  with  admira^n,  at  other  times  with 
terror.  In  one  place,  as  in  Shootens  Islands^  liear  New 
Guinea,  the  flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruits 
ful  and  stniHng  country ;  in  another,  as  in  the  ncnthem 
part  of  the' Marian  islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava 
darken  the  shore.  The  volcano  of  GUolo  broke  out.  in 
1678  with  a  violence  which  made  the  whole  of  the  Moluc- 
cas shake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Magindanao, 
and  the  scoria  and  pumice  stones  floating  on  the  sea,  seem- 
ed to  retard  the  progress  of  the  vessels. 

AH  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  Low  is. 
coral  rocks,  generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The 
middle  space  is  often  occupied  by  a  lagoon ;  the  sand  is  mix- 
ed with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and  other  marine  substances; 
proving  that  such  islands  have  been  originally  formed  by 
these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited,  and  according  to 
some,  created  by  pclypt^  and  afterwards  augmented  and 
elevated  by  the  slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted 
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900K  t(> thoi» by  the  sea.  ^ . > Itii,  however^ ^seiy MMakrloiHe^ lUt 
^^^'  amopg  the  islands  voomiBlitiitad,  aan».'ai0«lmoftti€v€ft  wMr 
Dificmce  the  sem  irliile  others  'luiye'lHnidtedl»  of 'ftetii)f  elenMioiS|'o£ 
2bi^i£i^  trtmb^laat.  Tuiigfttoboo  is  an  exanplb.  <  Op^hnr  fitooHati 
aie  found  oonl'rooks  poferated  in  the  sattie'mflnUr^^NStb 
Their  oii.  Uiose  found  at  tbe  ifater^  eitee,  Nowthe>iAadrep6v^^ttil*' 
^*  l$qpofes>  and  tubipiires  wbidi  raise  these  sidbmattee 'hflU^ 

tAllslis^  (for the  true.ooni  poiypua  itf  never' fodtft'lSieat^^ 
gioi«r  ovbr.  die.havdened  spoils  of  theb*  dend'  |mdeMfiMiL> 
They  cannot  Uveabofre  die  kVeL of  the  setfj'h  (Sfaw^ 
whic^  shows  that  the  sea,  at  a  former  period,  washed-dMa^ 
recks,  and  gradually  retired  and  leftlihHll  exposepkr^ 

Whether   hare  the  noophytes  or  jpoly^   thtnUlAlWf 

formed,  the  stony  bodies  which  they  inbaUif  M0r<'id» 

they  fio4  them* ready  prafnueed  by^  tlie>  handofnliatufftf 

ThU  iti^on^  of  the  most  intarestmg  pebUaras  m  phyriikk 

gsograpby;  buihidiertiv  tkeobaenRaticins- madb  aiv^vso 

Tafne laid  Jt09  reeent  to.  aftirda^eoniplalb'  aol^on>of  tit 

Melsss;  Andtown  and  R;  Borster  ^  indme  to^  thinfci  Aiar 

the  nnimals  form  the  mattfar  which  eomposea  die  coindMok',' 

and  iconaeciucnidy,  rthatnew  ishokts  may  befomed  fay  ihsir 

lahoiuvt  On  this  point  CaptainrCook.i8  decided.    Daknpw- 

pl6  thinhn  that  the  ooiml  rdcka^are  lofiken  formed  at  theimt^ 

tons  :0f  the  i6cean,fr9m' which  theyare  detached :  by -eat* 

ventiB  and  tempesta,  and  thrown  4NI  the  sand  banks  ^     Tins 

«ay»  in  some  localities,  take  place,  but  it  cannot  apply  to 

the  reef s  which  rise  like  walls  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest 

sea»  stlch  as  theformidaUe  rocks  on  which  Captun  Fhaden 

neariy  .perished^  and  whidi  peobably  pnnred  fatal  to  La 

Perouse  ^    The  great  reef  of  New  Caledonia  is  so  steep 

that  Captain  Kent,  commander  of  the  Buffalo  S  sounding  at 

no  greater  distance  than  twice  die  length  of  his  ship  with 

a£ne  of  ISO  fathoms,  could  find  no  bottom.     The  rec6 


'  R.  Fonter,  Obicrvations,  p.  14S.    6.  FonUr*!  Voy^,  II.  p.  14<5> 

•  Dalrytnple,  Historical  Collection,  I.  p.  ?2. 

'Fliikbit*!  AceouDU 

>  M fBtio^«il  by  Barrow  in  his  Voyage  to  Cochin-China. 
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ftom  «  wry  deep  bottom.  Such  struetuies  must  awetheif  ^^^' 
origin  to  the  uninMih  themselves,  uniess  weshould ftdvanoe 
m  new  dtetrine,  dmt  they  grow  fay  a  rqetation  reflsmbhof^ 
4hat  of  tfae^oci^  andthat  the  polypi  found  on  thebi  tare  aoi*. 
logous  to  tfaeiinseots  which  take  up  their,  abods  on  herbl^ 
and  trees,  a  theory  to  which  the  arborestsent  ajqpearano^ 
of  some  ooials,  and  tiie  fungous  forms  of  others^  gi^e  aome 
eountenanqe: 

The  reefs  render  the  navigation  of  this  ocean  e9DceediDg-.Daogen  of 
ly  dangeiOttSL  In  some  of  its  seas  these  rock»  reaoh  Ae^^^"*^*^* 
surlbce^  while  in  oth«ra,  they  lie  dangeconsiy  concesded, 
having  ovitr  them  only  a  few  feet  of  water.  Woe  to  the 
mariner  who,  in  consequence  of  inacquaiatanee  with  tUe 
seasy  or  the  power  of  the  currents,  gets  entangled  amidA 
th^  pointed  spires  of  this  submarine  city^  The-  brtdligem 
Captain  Cook  was  neither  able  to  fovesee  nor  avrnd-so^hdaai 
gers  \  It  happened  at  one  time,  by  a  singularly  fortnaate 
sKcident,  that  the  point  of  «Tock  which  had  pieveed  his 
vessel  was  broke  off,  and  by  stioking  in  tbe^phne^aiidradt;. 
ing  aaa  plug,  sav^  the  vessel  from  destructibni  •> 

The  reefs  often  extend  ftom  one  island  to  anotheri  ^  Thb  Extent  of 
inhabitants  of  Disappointment  Islands  andithose  of  BuiTs^^  '*^'* 
Group  can  make  their  visits  by  passing  over  long  Huies^  of 
reefs  from  island  to  island,  pres^^nting  the  appearsMe  of  a 
regiment  marching  along  the-  surfiu^e  of  the  oeeaa.  On 
thoae  reefs  which  are  covered  with  water  aire  found  hn-i 
flsense  collections  of  mottuscm  and  small  shells.  -  Musdes 
of  every  variety,  pearl  oysters,  pmtus  marinit^  starch, 
and  medu$cB  o^ec^  in  milKcms  K 

A  part  of  the  world  so  constructed  mu^  contain  an  in-*  scniu  of 
finite  namber  of  straits.    A  few  of  the  most  conspioudiis^^^'^^*^' 
are  all  that  we  can  notice.     The  strait  of  Sunda  is-the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Chinese  sea.     Asia  is  separated 


^  Fonter*«  Opuscula,  1.  p.  58,  and  253.  (German.) 

'  Martyn*s  FiguKs  of  Shells  collected  in  the  South  Sea,  1784. 
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ftOOK   ftom  Oceanica  in  general,  and  from  Sumatra  in  particulai^ 
•^^"'    by  the  long  strait  of  Malacca.     To  the  north,  the  wide 
channel  between  the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Fhilippineft 
has  hitherto  received  no  name.     To  the  east  of  Java,  we 
distinguish,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  the' strait  of  Ba- 
li, affording  to  the  ships  bound  for  China  a  passage  which 
has  some  advantages  over  that  of  Sunda.    The  strait  of 
Macassar  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes.     To  the  east  of 
this  last  island  the  great  Molucca  passage  ppens.     The 
history  of  navigation  has  given  a  celebrity  to  the  adj<^Bing 
straits  of  New  Guinea.     That  of  Waigioo  separates,  with 
some  geographers,  Asia  from  Australia.     Those  of  Dam- 
pier  and  Bougainville  open  useful  tracks  for  navigators* 
A  more  important  stnut  separates  New  Guinea  from  New 
Holland ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Torres^  Vho  discovered  it 
after  erroneous  views  of  the  connections  of  these  seas  and 
lands  had  been  long  entertiuned ;  and  farther  south  is.  £d- 
deavoiir  strait,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook.    At. the  sfoutb- 
erU  ^itremity  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  ncMh'of  Vaa 
Diemen*s  land,  Basses  strait  opens  one  of  the  miost  import- 
ant communications  between  the  great  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian ocean.     Cook^s  strait  separates  from  one  another  the 
two  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
Pv^icn)^       Many  parts  of  the  ocean  receive  particular  designations 
tt0m  the  countries  which  they  respectively  bound.     Thus 
we  distinguish  the  Chinese  Sea,  a  real  Mediterranean,  the 
Sea  of  Celebes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Old  charts 
give  the  waters  which  separate  the  islands  of  Java  and  of 
Timor  from  New  Holland  the  name  of  the  Landichol  sea, 
probably  composed  of  two  Malay  terms,  laooiy  a  sea,  and 
kkhTf  south.     Captain  Flinders  has  proposed  to  g^ve  the 
waters  lying  between  New  Caledonia,  Solomon'^s  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  New  Holland,  the  name  of  *<  the  Coral 


WndM  tnd      The  winds  and  currents  which  prevail  in  this  vast  ocean 

cuRcnti.  . 

may  all  be  reduced  to  a  single  principle,  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sea  in  a  direction  from  east 
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to  west,  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  \  This  BOOK 
occasioned  the  mistakes  of  Quiros,  Mendana,  and  other  na-  ^^^' 
vigatorsy  respecting  the  length  of  the  courses  which  they 
had  sailed.  l%is  general  motion  usually  acquires  an  in- 
creased force  in  the  different  straits,  which  are  almost  all 
directed  from  east  to  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  New  Caledonia,  the  rapidity  of  the  wes- 
terly current  is  extreme.  But  the  extensive  lands  heated 
by  the  sun  often  attract  to  their  central  parts  the  atmos* 
phere  of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thus  occasion  winds  op- 
posite to  the  trade  winds.  Such  are  the  west  winds  which 
prevail  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  These  mon- 
soons are  not  all  known.  Each  island  has  its  sea  and  land 
breezes,  the  former  prevailing  by  night  and  the  latter  by 
day.  At  a  distance  of  forty  degrees  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,  the  storms  and  winds  are  variable ;  the  west 
winds,  however,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
while  Cook  always  found  the  winds  easterly  in  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole. 

The  great  countries  of  Oceanica  are  exposed  to  the  in-  CUmate. 
fluence  of  a  vertical  sun.  It  is  probable  that  New  Hol- 
land, unless  it  contains  inland  seas,  has  a  climate  as  hot 
and  arid  as  Africa.  The  marshy  shores  of  some  islands  in 
the  north-west  of  Oceanica,  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  ge- 
nerate a  pestiferous  air,  which  may  be  corrected  by  hu- 
man .cultivation.  Notwithstanding  these  local  inconveni- 
ences, Oceanica  presents  to  the  industrious,  the  healthy, 
and  the  temperate,  a  greater  diversity  of  delightful  climates 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Such  islands  as  are 
small  and  elevated  resemble  so  many  paradises.  By  se- 
lecting localities  with  the  proper  elevations,  the  Englishman 
may  find  his  fresh  lawns  and  his  mobs-covered  trees,  the  Itali- 
an his  orange-groves,  and  the  West  Indian  planter  his  fields 
of  sugar  cane.  The  small  extent  of  these  islands  procures 
for  them  the  temperature  of  the  ocean.  The  heat  never  be- 
comes insupportable  even  for  northern  Europeans.  The  air 

*  For  the  Theory,  tee  Vol.  I.  p.  336  and  378. 
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BOOK   is  cotttinudly  reiicwed  by  the  li^tiBea  gad  laMHwreciMi  A*' 
^^^    vidkig  die  ettpire  of  day  oaAhiijihL  ThmfapttiulwfHOKig 
ia  rarely  distvorbed  byfhlir£ieaii9e'eir«irt;|hqpiakeB*. 

We  haye  alraady;.mrjB]iodicrrfiart  0f;tliftB  ivod^  taken 
notice  of  the  imperfihit  features  of  xeMnUanoe  peeeented 
by  the  animal  kingdom  uot  thti  difBeDBnteoMntmaof  Doeai^ 
iea".  The  dBdelph-opossums,  the  phahmgersy  the  kaa- 
garoo-pfailaiiderB,  the  easeowaxies,  aad  a  lew  other  epeciet, 
seem  eommoB  to  (everal  ooimtries  of  this  part  of  theirarid* 
The  case  will  probably  be  finuHi  to  be  the  same  with  tome 
other  species,  when  the  natural  history  of  these  countries , 
has  been  attentively  obserred.  If  several  of  them  possess 
animals  pecaliar  to  themselves^  that  ciitnimstaiice  willappear 
noway  surprising  in  a  world  of  islands.  None  of  the  great 
races  of  quadrupeds^  ather  of  Ana  or  New  Holland,  has 
extended  to  the  small  islands  of  Polynesia.  The  pig  is 
the  only  one  found  every  where  domesticated,  and  is  the 
same  species  as  in  India  and  China.  Dogs,  cats,  and  rats, 
formed  the  whole  quadruped  class  in  these  islands  befinre 
Captain  Cook  supplied  them  with  goats  and  cattle. 

Ornithology  offers,  through  the  whole  of  Ooeanica,  a  lit* 
tie  more  variety,  along  with  many  features  of  mutual  resem- 
blance. Common  poultry  abounds,  and  is  of  a  larger  sise 
than  ours.  Labillardiere  saw  on  the  Friendly  Islands  se- 
veral kinds  of  loris  and  other  burds,  common  to  the  Phi- 
lippines and  the  Moluccas.  In  Otaheite  as  in  Amboyna, 
small  birds  swarm  in  the  groves  of  bread-fruit  trees.  Their 
'  song  is  agreeable,  though  it  is  generally  smd  in  Eurc^ 
that  the  birds  of  warm  climates  are  destitute  of  the  powers 
of  melody.  Remarkably  small  parroquets,  of  a  beautiful 
sapphire  blue,  live  on  the  foliage  of  the  highest  cocoa, 
while  others  of  a  greenish  colour,  diversified  with  large  red 
spots,  appear  usually  among  the  bananas,  and  often  in  the 
houses  of  the  people,  who  tame  them  and  set  a  high  value 
on  their  red  feathers.  These  species  are  generally  diffus- 
ed between  the  10th  northern  and  the  90th  southern  pa- 


>  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  5M. 
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raUel  ef  latitude.  ^  The  Inrds-  of  paradne  nowhere  6port  BOOlf 
their  fight  bodies  and  airy  phmii^  but  in  the  balmy  winds  '^^^^' 
of  the  shores  of  New  Guinea.  The  aquatic  Inbrds  are  every 
where  the  same.  In  Ambc^ma  and  Otahate  we  find  the 
dark*green  martan-firiier,  with  white  neek  surrounded  with 
a  ting  of  green.  A  large  speeies  of  cuekoos,  and  several 
sorts  of  pigeons  or  tttrtIe'<loves,  hop  from  branch  to  braadi, 
wlnh  the  Une  herons  gravely  stalk  along  the  sea  shi>res  in 
quest  of  dieli-feh  and* worms.  Thcv  tropic  bird  inhabits 
Ae  taverns  t>n  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  where  the  Ota^ 
hcitanr  go  in  quest  of  it  fbr  the  sake  of  the  feathers  of  its 
tail.  For  the  same  purpose,  they  ensnare  the  frigate  bird, 
a  Initt  of  passage:"  The  spheniscus  (mahchot)  of  the  Great 
Ocean  differs  essentially  frotn  the  penguin  of  the  Atlantic^ 
These  birds,  almost  without  wings,  found  at  a  distance  of 
1800  miles  from  any  known  land,  Hvb  chiefly  in  the  frigid 
zone,  and  even  in  the  icy  seas.  But  one  species,  the  Apte-* 
fwdfftes  papua,  is  seen  at  New  Guinea  and  among  the  Pa* 
pua  Islands  ^ 

'No  sea  abounds  so  much  in  fish.  Between  Easter  is-Fbb. 
land  and  the  Sandwich  islands,  La  Perouse  was  fdlowed 
by  immense  troops  of  fish  ;  some  individuals  were  easily 
identified  by  the  harpoons  sticking  in  their  bodies.  Be- 
tween the  shores  of  Borneo  and  those  of  New  Guinea,  we 
find  an  entire  nation  of  fishermen  called  Badshoos,  who 
are  constantly  in  their  boats,  and  live  on  fish.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Zealand,  Labillardidre  saw  shoals 
of  fishes,  which  produced  by  their  motions  a  waving  move- 
ment on  the  surface  of  the  water,  like  the  advance  and 
recess  of  a  tide  °.  The  species  are  in  general  the  same 
that  are  found  in  the  Indian  Sea.  The  bonitas,  the  dora- 
dos, the  tunnies,  the  surmullets,  the  rays,  the  mullets,  seem 
to  abound  alike  on  every  shore.     There  are  a  hundred 


*  Forster,  HUtoria  Aptetiodyt.  Nov.  Comin.  Gott.  1780.  Vol.  III.     Son< 
ncrmt.  Voyage  i  la  NouveUe-Guine,  p.  181. 

•  Jiabiilardiere,  Voyage,  II.  p.  86. 
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new  Bpeeies,  moBt  of  whkih  are  vaguely  determined,  aa 
well  as  two  new  genera^  the  Harpurus  and  BaUalopodes* 

The  seals  ot  the  Great  Ocean,  those  at  least  which  Fe- 
ron  observed  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  differ  from 
those  of  the  Atlantic*  Perhaps  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  whales  which  sometimes  get  entangled  among  the  reefs, 
where  their  immense  bodies  have  not  room  to  turn.  All 
the  lagoons  between  the  reefs  and  the  shores  abound  with 
lobsters,  common  oysters,  pearl  oysters,  and  shells  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  beauty.  The  crabs  in  some  places 
acquire  an  enormous  size ;  they  eat  cocoa-nuts.  .  The  crab 
of  the  Moluccas  seems  to  be  common  to  the  whole,  ocean. 

The  number  of  poisonous  fish  seems  to  be  conaderahle. 
Quiros  narrowly  escaped  death  by  eating  a  ^parus  cau^t 
on  the  coasts  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  p.  The  compa- 
nions of  Cook  believed  they  were  poisoned  at  the  same 
place  by  the  same  food.  It  is  thought  that  this  fish  only 
becomes  dangerous  when  it  has  fed  on  particular  qpeciea  ci 
medusa.  But  the  tetrodon^  which  poisoned  Forster  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  always  contains  a  narcotic 
poison.  At  Otaheite  there  is  a  sea  eel  of  a  very  deleteii* 
ous  quality,  and  a  small  red  lobster  which  is  still  more  fa- 
tal to  those  who  eat  it  \  Anson^s  crew  found  near  the 
Marians  so  many  fish  that  they  resolved  to  give  up  eating 
them  entirely.  This  superfluous  abundance  seems  com- 
mon  to  all  the  seas  belonging  to  the  great  Ocean. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Oceanica  presents  to  us  all 
the  riches  of  India  in  new  splendour,  and  accompanied 
by  other  treasures  unknown  to  Asia.  In  the  Sunda  is- 
lands, the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  rice  occupies  the 
place  of  wheat ;  and  the  culture  of  it  is  probably  extended 
over  New  Guinea.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  islands  of 
Polynena,  there  are  four  exceedingly  useful  esculent  plants, 
which  grow  either  spontaneously,  or  under  the  influence 
of  culture ;  the  potato,  the  yam,  and  two  species  of  orvirt. 


p  Dalrymple,  Historical  Collect.  I.  p.  liO. 
«  Missionary  Voyage*    Appendix. 
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from  whieh)  by  culture  and  boUing,  a  sweet  farinaoeous   BOOK 
substance  is  obtained.  ^^^^- 


Tiro  orders  of  trees  are  spread  over  all  the  middling  Palms, 
and  small  islands  of  Oceanica,  which  delight  both  the  eye 
and  the  taste.     The  numerous  family  of  the  palms  is  ex- 
tended over  the  most  remote  and  the  smallest  islands,    fie* 
tween  the  tropics  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  or  a  sand-bank 
on  which  these  trees  do  not  display  their  astonishing  vege- 
tation.     The  palms '  have,  in  the  interior  structure  of  their 
trunks,  no  analogy  with  other  trees.     In  habit  and  in 
structure  they  resemble  the  ferns,  in  their  blossom  the 
grasses,  and  the  asparagi  in  their  mode  of  fructification. 
But  no  trees  are  so  portly  and  magnificent  as  the  palms. 
They  present  a  stnught  column,  perfectly   cylindrical, 
crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  vast  load  of  sprightly  leaves, 
arranged  in  circles  over  one  another,  and  put  forth  from 
their  common  recq>tacle  large  panicles,  partially  inclosed 
in  ample  sheaths,  and  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  fruit. 
But  their  majestic  appearance  is  their  least  merit     Their 
beauty  is  surpassed  by  thdr  usefulness.     The  external  UidiiliMM 
layers  of  the  trunk  furnish  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  wbidi  ^  P*^™" 
may  be  formed  into  planks  and  stakes.    The  sheaths  which 
contain  the  clusters  of  fruit  acquire  such  thickness  and 
conustence  that  they  are  often  usied  as  vessels.     The  large 
leaves  are  employed  for  roofing  wigwams  and  cottages. 
Materials  for  wadding,  flock,  and  cordage,  are  furnished 
by  the  fibrous  pericarp  of  the  cocoa-tree,  by  the  leaf  stalks 
of  several  other  species,  and  by  the  filamentous  tissue 
which,  in  all  of  them,  covers  the  trunk.     Of  these  are  made 
ropes,  cables,  and  even  siul-cloth,  and  they  are  used  as 
ocdcum  in  cauking  vessels.     The  leaves  of  the  Macaw  tree 
(latanier)  serve  for  fans  to  the  Indian  fair  ones ;  those  of 
the  Bar  asms  JIabelRfbrmis  furnish  parasols  which  can  cover 
ten  people  at  a  time.     The  leaves  of  some  palms  are  used 
for  writing  on :  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  supplies  us  with 

'  DctfbotoiDCit  Memoiret  de  rinititut,  1796;  Memoire  tur  roiganiiation 
dci  MoDoeotyledoDB  ou  pUntcs  i  une  feuiUe  stoinale. 
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]iOa]|  aJUtiftnlGUp.  TUs  .wder  «ruwes  <«Bbh!e6  a  «uAber  of 
^^^^'  excellent  dishes.  The  sweet  and  ffvify^inibMfmB  sur- 
. , .  rounding  the  abellfroC  ione:  is' MtenanddMiBsed  in  a  va- 
cieiyof  fiinns  xi  audi  ase' the  jlreca*ceiieAu  and  tbe'Pkamx 
dtmigii^a.  .  In  smey  at  Ae  ooeoa^nut^  the  ^MriApenn  or 
cotyledonous  matter,  wVi^  in  ^iliiersy  ito  ^he  eaUiage 
jHalm,  or  JrecO'Okraceay^AeAMinaaMi  liMf4)U{l'  is  vaed  as  a 
pot^ecb.  The  miUcy  Uqvod  cMtained  in  the  large  aavity 
of  the  eocoa^ut  is  capable  of  being 'coirrertcsd  into-iriiie, 
▼inegar,  *and  alcohol.  From  the  sairne  fniit  a  ^gtodoil  n 
procuNd. 
Bicad-fniit.  •  Another  figunUy  of  autrioioue  tpee9  enjoyed -by- the  Oce- 
anian natidn^is  that  ht  th#  j<Hb0(<^j9i,  cM'bread-fhiit trees. 
Thia  valuable  genus ,  rises  to  a  height  of  forCy  ieet  Its 
tmntL acquires. the  thickness  of  the  human  body.-  -The 
fiiut  is  as  large  as  a  child^a  bfead.-  Oathered  before  it  is 
fully  ripe^  and  baked  •  among  ashes,  it  becomes  a  whole* 
some  beead,  Msembling  fresh  wheaten  bread  in  taste.  For 
a  period  -of  eight  months,  this  tree  yield  its  friAts  in  such 
prafusicxi,  that  three  of  them  wiU<  support  a  man  .for  a 
jrear.  The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is  manufactured 
into-  a  kind  -  of  eloth.*  Its  wood  is  w^  adapted  for'  build- 
ingcottages  and  canoes.  'Its  leaves  are  used  as  napkins; 
its  glutinous  and  /mHky  juice  fumidies  good  cement  and 
^e. 
ObMnraOon  >  It  IS  lather  aaurprissing  circumstance,  that  thegreat  Ooe> 
^iJ^  anic  country  ef  New  Holland  alone  is  destitute  of  these  two 
vegetaUe  tribes.  The  bread-fruit,  which  is  spread  over 
New  Zealand,  has  evidently  followed  *  the  civilisatioo  and 
the  emigrations  of  the  Malay  race.  Probably  the  pahns 
aill  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Carpentaria  and  De  Witt^s 
hnd,  whidh  have  not  been  well  explored ;  and  perhaps 
th«r  propagation  in  a  southern  direction  hasiieen  arrested 
by  a  great  inland  sea,  or  a  great  mountmn  diain.  The 
Bimdgpa^  the  Cammriimej  and  some  other  large  trees  in- 
digenous in  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  have  q>read 
from  thence  chiefly  overlhat  portion  of  the  reasainder  of 
Oceanica  which  lies  in  the  southern  hemisphere.   The  gum 
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tl«cs«iid4nicaNMBi)£  tlie^iiOrthi^est  oeast,  connect  agiun.  BOOlc 
theFlwnof  dw  giwt  id«iid  with  that  of  Midacea  and  _£:^!f!L. 
the  JMGyoiiiuig^  pBrt»  of  the  contioeiit.    As  yet  our  in&nna*. 
uom  mqpdetisii;  New  HoUtuui  16  loo  dender.io  enable  us  to 
desoast  AH  the  rdatioDs  vhjch.il  bears  to  the  rest  of.  this 
dmskm  of  the  vmrkL 

Fnui  ttfeea  abound  in  Sunday  and^  other  islands  in  itsFraittfeo. 
neigjhhouriioodtf  Perhaps  they  have  bean  brought  thither, 
by  coloaies^  or  at  least  improYed  by  culture.  Tb^y  have 
the  sweet  mango^  the  Et^^ie^  odorata^  the  iUodkimj  !and 
the  ^noimeira^  distinguidied  for  their  oily  and  farinaceous 
ahnondsy  rewmbfing  the  kernel  cxf  the  hazel-*nul,  and  inclos- 
ed in  pulpy  finiits  surrounding  the  trunkof  the  tree.  They 
have  the  tamarind^  which,  with  its  acid  juice,  alleviates 
the  lelNrile  heats  so  inddent  to  the  inhaUtanta  of  that  di- 
mateu  The  pomegranate  and  the  <»a(ige  abound  in  ail. 
their  varieties.  The  ocange  tree  ^^ends  as  far  as  the 
New  Qebrides.  The  bamboo,  the  si^^ar  cane,  and  the 
naxdus^  three  gramineous  q)ecie8  indigenous  in  India,  grow 
still  more  luxunantly  in  the  marshes  of  Java  and  Sumai* 
tra  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  sugar  cane  is 
found  as  far  to  the  east  as  Otaheite,  hut  it  differs  essen* 
tially  fiom  that  ef  the  West.  India  islands. 

In  the  idands  of  the  north*>w«st  of  Oceanica  some  valu« 
able  products  are  more  pcxfect  in  qilality  than  in  any  other 
plaoe;  aueh  as  sandal  wood,  aloe  wood,  or  calambac ;  the  Valuable 
Mdaleuea  kucodendran^  which  produces  the  oil  of  cajeput ; 
the  Amyri»  elem^bra^'  wUch  gives  out  the  reain  called  ele-r 
mt  from  incLnons  in  itS;bark;  the  aunok^  casdia,  ebony,, 
and  sev^al  others  yieldti^  valuable  gums  the  uses  andGumi. 
even  the  names  of  whiidi  are  unknown  in  Europe.  These 
are  probaUy  found  in  all  the  Oceanian  countries.  In 
Otaheite  there  has  been  Sound  sandal  wood  of  good  qua^ 
lity. 

Under  such  a  sky  as  that  of  the  isUmds  of  the  greatFloweriog 
Ocean,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  multitude  of  those 
plants  which  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours  and  the  grace  or  singularity  of  their  forma,  but 
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BOOK   scarcely  known  to  us  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  stove  and 
^^*^*    the  greenhouse.    It  is  only  among  a  small  number  of  read- 


ers  that  the  names  of  the  hibiscus,  the  erythrinay  aratia^ 
iocora,  bauhiniay  and  euphorbiOj  recal  the  ideas  of  vegeta- 
ble beauty  and  magnificence.    Eveiy  one,  however,  knows 
those  which  contribute,  by  their  aromatic  pungency  or 
Aromatic    grateful  odour,  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  All  the  islands 
^ts  and  ^f  Q^g  north-west  of  Oceanica  abound  in  the  two  spedes  of 
pepper  called  the  long  and  the  round ;  the  produce  of  the 
one  being  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  long  spkelets 
contiuning  seeds  of  minute  size,  while  we  know  the  other 
only  in  the  state  of  round  grains  separated  from  the  spike. 
Of  these  plants  immense  plantations  are  seen ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  a  state  of  nature ;  at  least  this  is  the  case 
with  the  black  pepper,  a  native  of  Malabar*.    The  islands 
of  eastern  Oceanica  produce  in  too  large  quantity  the  in- 
toxicating pepper  called  Piper  fnethysHcum,  used  for  pre- 
paring the  dangerous  drink  called  ava  or  Jcam.     The  cin- 
namon tree  grows  abundantly  in  Sumatra,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  islands.     In  the  Moluccas  nature  had  muldplied  in 
the  amplest  profusiou  the  Eugenia  caryopkt/IBaia,  the  ca- 
Uces  of  whose  numerous  flowers  are  so  well  known  in  the 
European  market  under  the  name  of  cloves ;  and  the  my- 
risticay  the  fruit  of  which  forms  our  nutmeg,  and  the  inner 
bark  our  mace.     The  jealous  avarice  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  confined  these  spedes  entirely  to  the  small 
inlands  of  Banda  and  Amboyna.     The  policy  of  other  na- 
tions has  gone  in  quest  of  these  lucrative  trees  to  New 
Guinea,  and  though  their  researches  have  not  yet  proved 
successful,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  exist  in  that 
country.     The  nutmeg  tree  grows  also  in  Borneo. 
PoisoDoiu        But,  if  the  most  pleasant  aromatics  ^u*ich  this  part  of 
P**"*^        the  world,  the  most  terrible  poisons  are  found  in  their 
company.     The  same  heats  of  a  vertical  sun  give  energy 
to  the  juices  of  the  fatal  and  of  the  salubrious  species.   The 
tree  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bchon  oopasy  or  the 

*  Crawfoid't  History  of  the  Induui  Archipelago,  vol.  I.  book  IV.  di«p<  V. 
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«  pcuflOD'^tree,^  saddens  the  forests  of  Turat^  of  Celebes  S  book 
and  of  Balambooang-  in  the  island  of  Java  \  It  seems  to  ^^^' 
belong  to  the  g^sus  Euphorbia  ;  at  least,  the  poison  is  net 
a  gum-resin  exuding  through  the  bark,  but  a  milky  juice 
which  issues  from  the  branches  when  broken  over.  This 
tree  has  been  the  subject  of  many  exaggerated  reports. 
Even  the  philosophical  Bumphius  tells  us  that  no  other 
plant  can  live  within  the  distance  of  a  stone-cast  round  it ; 
that  if  the  l^rds  happen  to  light  on  its  .brandies,  they  in- 
stantly drop  down  dead ;  and  that,  in.order  to  procure  the 
gum  without  endangering  life,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  body  covered  with  a  strong  cotton  cloth.  He  adds, 
that  a  single  drop  of  its  recent  juice. aj^lied  to  the  skin 
produces  either  immediate  death,  or  an  ulcer  of  a  most  ma^ 
lignant  character,  and  extremely  difficult  to  heal*.  The 
inquiries  of  Messrs,  Deschamps  and  Leschenault  de  la 
Tour  have  thrown  some  light  on  this  mysterious  tree. 
The  former  broke  its  branches  without,  experiencing  any 
harm':  the  latter  confirmed  the  factj  that  the  juice  of  the 
oopas,  when  mixed  with  the  bloody  occasions  speedy  death ; 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  immediate  application 
of  amimonia  had  the  poweir  of  arresting  its  fatal  effects  7; 


Having  given  a  general  physical  portrait  of  Oceanica^  lUces  of 
we  shall  take  a  view  of  the  races  of  human  beings  by  whom  ^"^"* 
this  part  of  the  world  is  inhabited.     They  seem  to  be  re- 
ferable to  two  stocks, 'totally  distinct  both  in  physiogncxny 
and  in  language ;  the  Malays,  or  Yellow  Oceanians,  and 
the  Oceanian  Negroes. 

The  Malays  are  no  longer  considered  by  the  learned  as  Extension 
having  originally  come  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca :  it?[^^®  ^*'' 
is  DOW  understood  that  it  was  not.  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period  that  they  became  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Their  naUonal  historians  trace  their  origin  to  the  island  of 
Sumatra ;  they  also  describe  them  as  connected  with  the 

t  Yalcntiii.    Docription  d'Amboine:  VegeUuz,  p.  918. 
"  DesdiMDpg,  Annates  des  Voyages,  I.  70. 
*  Romphii  Hortus  AmboiueDsis,  t.  II.  tab.  87. 
'  Memoir,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum. 
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BOOK  ^avitneM ;  but  we  find  (that  at  prtMiteKteiuliDgovernu. 
L.IH>    meroMB  countries.    Not  .only  axe  all  the  inhrfiitimts  of  the 
fluikime  purU  of  Borneo^  Cdebea^  Luao%  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, of  the  Malay  race;  but  the  innuDMrable  tnbea  «f 
Polynena,  or  eastera  Oceanita,  ae^m  to:have  ihesametti- 
gm.    AUhoi^  the^Marianilare  MOO  imles  fion  Easter 
Ifiiaady  and'thoij^h  Owyhee  ia  at'uearly  aa  equal  Astaace 
from  New  Zealand,  we  haT«  a  ceUectioD  of.  facta  aulheo- 
ticated  by  the  ^oncuiarmg  testlmoay  of  iianistious  observ- 
ers, which  force  us  toj-egaixithe  famUss&disseaiinated  over 
this  wide  vegioa  ashaving  a  comBKm  ongiDi 
Thdr  pby      The^  islanders  luwe  tawity  oomplexionB,  varyu^  a  little 
''^*'™"^'  in  the  different  tribes^' independently  of  anf  aasertainaUe 

'  *  m  ft 

ebecumstanees  in  tfanr  iialuts  of  lifis  or  tlieir  olaBate^  The 
fairest  are  generally  in  tbemost'Westerly  n^^ona;  aome  of 
them,  as  the  Battas  of  Suaufcia,  are  directly  under  the 
equator.  The  hair  of.  the  head  is  long,  lankf,  Kwagh,  and 
always  black.  The  hair  of  then  faeaid,  and.in  general  of 
every  part  except  the  head^iis  scanty.  They  are  in  the 
practice  of  plucking  out  thai  of  the  beard  in  their  yootk 
The  Mahometan  priests,  affbctiag  to  wear  long  beaids, 
cultivate  them  to  the  best  of  their  power,  but  not  with  so 
much  success  as  to  escape  ridicule.  Their  persons  are 
shorty  sqaat,  andDobust;  their  lower  liashs  somewhat  lai^ 
but  not  ilLlornied.  The  busts  of  the  .females  are  much 
inferior  in  syaunetry  to  thoseof  the  women  of  Tndostaa 
The  face  is  round,  the  mouth  wide,  the  teeth  remarka* 
bly.good,  the  chin  square,  the  cheek  bones  big^,  the  cheeks 
rather  hollow.  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  piuair 
nent,  but  never' flat;  the  eyes  are  small,  aad^  like  those 
of  other  orientals,  always  Uack.  They/ are  an.  ill^looking 
people  ccHBpared  to  the  Arabs,  Birmaas^  and  Siamese* 
They  are  kss  handsomely  formed  than  the  Chiaea^  but 
have  mudi  belter  features*. 
Differences  in  colour  and  in  the  appearanoe  of  the  hair 

>  filumenbach,  Dec.  Crau.   III.  tob.  SO.     Cnwford*6  HuU  of  Uk  Indian 
Archipelago,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

% 
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haveiiten'olMarTeci'bshreeii  the'-great  Skod.tlie  conuMn  book 
peopte  in  Ottdwiie^.  which  led  VexBker'  tn  Mievie  dUM^  a  ^^^^^ 
Mvfaj  ackmf  bad'sttbdlied  in  Hies^  iflkads  iHie  ^rimr  te. 
gro  tribes  «f  ttUenee  whitthinhalutil  NewTOukienaiid'New 
Holland*  Bui  othen  may/  with  aoBier  probafaUity,  aaoribe 
tUi  dittc^nbe.'to  ttabk  and  ikst^  as  tlw«freirf  .Irre  on  the 
fledi'o^4didrop0db;  and  the  eahrinoo  ptople  ^oUefly  on 

The.  siivihori^  «f  tthe  halgAages,  Ibb  gxhihhirfim  the  tevy  Identity  of 
iupeiA^tfrvocabidanek  gifvn  by  Foi^terv  Eathe^  Oebien,^'"''"'^^ 
MaMden^  and  ddiarS)  ia  sttoagfy  marked.  The  iiifaahi^Ienis 
ef  eaaletbrOceatiicaapeakr'the  same  langt»ge'  indiffeient 
dialflcfa;'  ttd.  this  presentsn  singtiUuf  aaalegy  to  that  of  the 
Main;^a,'  paiticiilaiily.'  that  epoicen  in  Sumatra  \  M.'  Du 
Petit  Thouars  says  that  the  resembknce  extends  e? en  to 
the*  huagnagi  of  IMUbgasoar,  whiekis  its  richest  aad  nfost 
Kguhrfomk.  Mr.  CmWfotfd  denies  the  identity  of  the 
▼ocafacdaiies  of  the  differem  ishnHten,  aad  say^  that  on 
die  odntiary^  efenthoaa  tribeswUeh  are  the  nearest  neigb« 
bonri^  geoemUy  speak*  iangvag^a  totaDy  different  and  unm* 
telligMe  to  one  another  \  yet,  he  remarics^  that  in  charaoi> 
tor  and  atraetatey diey areall  exnetly  simikr*  Theirroots 
are  di&reut^but  diie  mode  of  iqpplying  and  combining  them 
ia  unHersally 'the  same. 

They  -have  all  the  same  *  form  of  government    Captain  StmUanty 
Cook  trils  us  that  m'Hamao,  one  of  the  Friendly  I^lAnds^^s^^" 
Tamidao  signiAse  a  chiefs    Father  Cantova,  speaking  of  laws. 
the  Camlineii;  tells  us^  thait  ^  the  authority  of  government 
waa  divided  among  a  number  of  noble  families,  the  heads 
of  which  were  called  Tamoles ;  and  that  in  every  province 
there  was  a  principal  Tamole,  to  whom  the  others  were 
ankjecf^.^    The  samespecies^of  feudal  aristociacy  prevails 
in  the  gteator  part  of  the  islands  of  the  Ocean.-   Cook  tells 
us,  that  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  chiefs  never  come  in- 


*  BouguuTiUe,  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  211. 

^  Maiaden,  Aicfacologia,  vol.  V 1.  «  Third  Voyage. 

*  I^ettres  EdiHantes  ct  Curieufet,  Vol.  XV.  p.  219.  (Edirion  of  1781.) 
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BOOR  to  ^he  presence  of  the  monarch  without  demooatnUuns  of 
LlII.  profiwind  respect,  such  as  touching  his  feet  with  their  heads 
and  with  their  hands  *.  Father  Cantova's  letters  inform 
us  that  the  Tamoles  of  the  Caroline  lakmds  are  approach- 
ed with  the  same  levenenoe.  When  any  one  of  thai  gives 
an  audience,  he  appears  seated  on  an  elevated  tahle,  the 
people  bow  to  the  earth  before.him,  and,  at  .whatever  dis> 
tance  they  come  in  sight,  they  walk  with  the  body  so  much 
bent  that  the  head  is  almost  between  the  knees,  till  they 
are  near  his  person ;  they  then  seat  themselves  on  the  bare 
earth,  and  receive.his  orders  with  downcast  eyes  and  other 
demonstrations  of  the  deepest  reverence.  His  words  are  re- 
garded as  oracles,  and  his  orders  are  blindly  and  implidt- 
ly  obeyed.  In  imploring  any  favour,  they  kiss  his  hands 
and  his  feet '. 
Cemnoiiiil  In  the  Friendly  Ishmds  it  is  customary  to  honour  their 
daiiceh  chiefs  and  strangers  with  midmght  dances,  scoompanied 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  <.  In  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands, similar  concerts  ace  held  in  the  evenings  round  the 
housesof  the  chiefs.  In  going  to  sleep,  the  latter  are  always 
serenaded  by  a  band  of  young  musicians  \  The  ceremo- 
nies on  several  solemn  occasions  are  the  same  in  islands 
situated  at  the  greatest  distances.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Palaos  Islands,  those  of  the  New  Philippines,  of  the 
Carolines,  and  of  Mangia,  who  are  4000  miles  from  one 
another,  observe  the  same  fimrms  of  salutation.  They  show 
their  civility  and  respect  by  taking  the  hand  or  foot  of  the 
person  whom  they  mean  to  honour,  and  drawing  it  gently 
along  their  faces  K  Another  mode  of  salutation,  which  jNre- 
vails  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand,  is  £«*  the 
parties  to  bring  the  points  of  their  noses  into  contact 
SoleiDB  ^"  almost  every  part  of  eastern  Oceanica,  the  Folyne- 

«ong<.        sians  receive  strangers  with  grave  songs,  and  present  them 

•  Third  Vo]ra0e. 

'  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  t.  XV.  p.  313,  31a 

f  Third  Voyage. 

^  Lettres  Edifiantes,  p.  31 4^ 

•  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  f^ttres  Edtf.  p.  206. 
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with  A  bnmbh  of  banana  as  an  emblem  df  peace.  The  fioOK 
black  race,  on  the  contrary,  most  generally  avoid  all  com-  •^*^^' 
municatibn  with  strangers. 

The  same  terms  are  applied  to  designate  the  same  sort  Aimisc. 
of  national  amusements*     The  words  ianger  f/hifily  in  the  "^^^ 
Caroline  Islands,  signify,  <<  the  Female  Complaint,^  the 
title  of  one  particular  form  of  public  entertainment     In 
the  Friendly  Islands  the  same  thing  is  called  iangee  vi- 
Juiney 

When  we  turn  to  the  Marians,  we  discover  still  more 
decided  resemblances '.  The  society  of  the  Arreoy  forms  Society  of 
a  most  nligular  and  infamous  feature  in  the  manners  of  ^'*<^* 
Otaheite.  These  clubs  of  men  and  women,  who  make  de- 
bauchery and  infanticide  fundamental  laws  of  their  body, 
present  a  phenomenon  almost  unique  in  the  moral  his- 
tory of  our  species.  Father  Gobien  tells  us  that  there 
18  a  similar  society  in  the  Marian  Islands.  He  says  that 
the  Uritoy  are,  among  them,  young  people  who  live  with 
mistresses  without  choosing  to  be  connected  by  the  mar- 
riage tie,  and  that  they  form  a  separate  association.  We 
know  that  the  Otaheitans  use  a  smooth  pronunciation; 
and  the  word  Uritoy,  when  the  consonant  T  is  sup- 
pressed^ approaches  to  Arreoy  or  Errcoy,  as  the  Ota- 
heitan  term  is  spelled  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Capt.  Cook  observed  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  Divisions 
three  cUstes,  the  chiefs,  the  free  proprietors,  and  the  low-  '"**^  ^***' 
est  people,  or  serfs.     Grobien  expressly  says  that  the  s^mel 
division  into  three  ranks  is  observed  in  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
In  the  whole  of  Foljmesia,  the  nobility  are  incredibly 
proud,  and  hold  the  people  in  a  degree  of  subjection  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  Europe  to  form  an 
idea.     The  whole  political  condition  of  these  islands  calls 
to  mind  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Malays.   The  case 
is  the  same  with  their  notions  of  religion. 

k  Cook,  Ibid.    Lettres  Edif.  XV.  p.  315. 

1  See  rHistoire  des  I^les  Marianes  par  le  Pcie  le  Gobien,  liv.  II.  or  sn  Ex- 
tact  oonCained  in  THlstoire  des  Navigations  aux  Tcrres  Australcv,  t  II.  p. 

VOL.  III.  2  £ 
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BOOR        Among  the  Caidliiiuins,  some  keep  the  bodies  of  their 
^^^^*    deceased  relations  in  a  small  stone  building  within  their 
Funenl  oe- houses,  Others  inter  them  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
remoniei.    d^ellmg*     Hete  we  have  an  analogy  With  the  Feiatoolca 
of  the  Friendly  Islands^  and  the  custom  universal  among 
these  nations,  of  leaving  the  dead  bodies  to  dry  in  the  air. 
Their  cemeteries  are  also  inclosed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  strow  round  their  bury- 
ing grounds  garlands  of  palm  clusters  and  cocoa  leaves, 
together  with  other  objects  particularly  consecrated  to  fu- 
neral ceremonies,  and  near  to  which  they  also  set  down  a 
quantity  of  food  and  water.     The  natives  of  the  Ladrones, 
according  to  Gobien,  feast  round  the  tomb,  which  is  al- 
ways raised  on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  is  in- 
terred :  it  is  covered  with  flowers,  palm  branches,  shells, 
and  every  thing  which  the  people  esteem  valuable.     The 
Otaheitans  do  not  bury  the  skulls  of  their  chiefs  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  bones,  but  deposit  them  in  boxes  appropri- 
ated to  that  use.     This  strange  custom  is  also  found  to 
prevail  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.     Gobien  expressly  says, 
that  they  keep  the  skulls  in  their  houses ;  that  they  put 
them  in  small  baskets,  and  that  the  dead  chiefs  are  the 
Aniiis  to  whom  the  priests  address  their  prayers.     The 
Ideaaofa   opinions  regarding  a  future  state  of  existence  have  a  ge- 
uttiie  tteie.  Q^i^i  giiniinnty  among  all  these  nations.    They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell ; 
but  they  do  not  consider  these  as  places  for  the  reward  of 
virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice.      In   the  creed  of 
the  New  Zealanders  the  man  who  has  been  killed  and 
eaten  by  his  enemy  is  condemned  to  eternal  fire.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  also  consider  hell  as  the  desti- 
ny of  persons  who  have  died  a  violent  death. 

These  striking  anncidences  cannot  be  the  effect  of  mere 
chance.  They  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  have  derived  their  cus- 
toms and  opinions  from  a  common  source^  and  ar^  to  be 

*"  Lettres  Edifiantea,  t.  XV.  p.  90S,  &c. 
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r^uded  as  scattered  tribes  bdohgiiig  to  one  Hation,  whidi    BOOK 
had  been  separated  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  formation    ^^^^' 
of  their  code  of  poUtios  and  religion. 

But  how  diall  we  conduct  our  inquiries  into  the  progress  How  have 
of  that  dispenbn  P   Shall  we  believe,  with  Cook,  Forster,  ^£^^ 
others,  that  it  has  taken  jriace  only  in  a  direction  from  pened? 
to  cast  P  These  navigators  justly  remark,  that  parties 
of  savi^gos  in  their  canoes  must  <rften  have  lost  their  way, 
and  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  f(m;ed 
to  rttmain,  deprived  both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requiate 
intelligence  for  returning  to  their  own  country.    Instances 
of  this  have  occurred  within  the  knowledge  of  modern 
writers.     Ilk  1696,  two  canoes,  containing  thirty  persons  Stmyed 
who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  thrown  by  contrary  winds  and     ''* 
stoims  on  the  island  at  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippines,  at  a 
distaaoe  of  800  miles  ».     In  1721  two  canoes,  <me  of  which 
contained  twenty^four  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  drifted  from  an  island  called  Ba- 
roil^  to  the  island  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Marians  ">.     Cap- 
tain Cook  found  on  the  iriand  of  Wateoo  three  inhabitants 
of  Otoheite  who  had  been  drifted  in  a  »milar  manner,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  islands  is  550  miles. 

These  facts  are  incontestible.  But  when  we  throw  our 
eyes  on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  these  three  parties  of 
unfortunate  sailors  have  all  been  carried  by  the  previuling 
currents  and  the  trade  winds  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west  of  those  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  These 
oumplea,  so  frequently  quoted,  would  therefore  lead  to  an 
inforence  the  reverse  of  that  generally  drawn  from  them. 
They  wmdd  prove  that  Asia  and  Africa  may  have  receiv- 
ed colonies  of  savages  from  the  Oceanian  islands,  but  not 
that  theae  islaiids  had  received  colonists  from  the  old  con- 
tiaent. 

In  revolving  this  problem,  we  should  believe  the  islanders  HjpoUieses 
to  have  proceeded  from  South  America,  were  not  that  sup-  **^ 
position  destroyed  by  the  total  absence  of  any  similarity  in 

•>  Lemtt  Edifiwitet,  t.  XV.  p.  196.  *  Ibid.  p.  282,  &e. 
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BOOK   language,  or  in  (rfiysical  diameter  k.    We  mig^t  agam 
^'^^'    be  tempted  to  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  an  ancient 


thaii^ 


continent  now  buried  in  the  sea,  leaving  these  idands  alone 
above  the  surface.    But  this  hypothesis,  whieh  has  been 
haaarded  by  an  estimable  scholar,  only  explains  one  diffi- 
>  culty  by  giving  birth  to  many  new  ones^    If  that  an* 
dent  people  left  their  few  descendants  in  a  state  of  disper* 
sbn  over  the  east  and  the  west,  how  does  it  happen  that 
none  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  large  continoA  .of 
New  Holland}  and  that  this  country  is  entirdy  peopled  by 
n^proes? 
Our  hfpo-      We  condder  the  following  as  the  best  solutton  of  this 
historical  phenomenon.     The  large  islands  of  Luion,  Ce- 
lebes, Borneo^  Java,  and  Sumatra,  are  inhabited  by  aatiMis 
who  speak  languages  bearing  more  or  less  affinity  to  that 
of  the  Malays,  thus  showing  a  common  origin;  yetsona^of 
them,  such  as  the  Tagal  and  Biisoff  languages  of  the  Phi- 
lifqpines,  the  BaUan  of  the  island  Bali,  and  that  of  the  Bat- 
tas  of  Sumatra,  also  differ  so  essentially  from  one  anotker, 
that  their  national  separation  must  have  been  of  veryaa- 
cient  date.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  informed  that  other 
ramifications  of  the  Malay  tongue  are  found  in  Madagas- 
car, SOOO  miles  west  from  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Society 
Islands  and  beyond  them,  nearly  7000  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Moluccas.    They  are  said  to  be  enriched  with  a  hwr- 
mony  of  modulation  and  a  diversity  of  grammatical  forms 
which  suppose  some  advancement  in  civilization.    The 
same  feudal  government,  the  same  manners,  and  pcobafaly 
the  same  mythology  %  are  found  in  countries  thus  distant. 
The  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  is,  that  tUs  laagmge, 
these  customs,  and  these  institutions,  were  £mned  in  the 
bosom  of  an  ancient  empire,  a  powerful  nation,  and   one 
which  cultivated  maritime  habits,  but  which  has  since  fkl^ 

r  Fonter*!  Obflnralkms  on  Phyneal  Geogmphy. 

«  Meinen,  Recherchcs  mix  la  Diffemice  dea  Racet  Humaincs. 

'  See  mftatwardt  our  account  of  Otalieiie,  fiali,  and  other  islandf. 
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len  from  its  eminence,  foid  been  frittered  down  into  de-   BOOK 
tadied  kxsai  communities,  unknown  to  one  another. 


But  irimt  was  the  seat  of  this  Malayan  Carthage?  Everj  Focus  of 
ooBfiideiation  shows  that  we  must  search  for  it  in  Borneo,  dfUuwSoo. 
Sumatva,  and  Java.      The  first  of  these  isUnds  is  litUe       % 
known.    The  second  appears  to  the  learned  Marsden  *  to  be 
the  true  country  of  the  Malay  nations.  Without  positively 
adoptii^  oi^  rejecting  this  opinion,  we  rather  incline  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  country  of  jMalayan  civilisatioti  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  idand  of  Javii. 

In  the  first  place,  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Malay 
colony  established  in  Malacca  make  Java  the  a^t  of  a 
great  eBi[»re,  firom  wbidi  that  emigrant  tribe  had  received 
its  laws  and  its  religion*  The  greater  part  of  the  Malay 
books  are  translations  frcmi  the  Javanese* 

In  the  second  place,  the  Malay  language  has  a  copious  CniDtetioM 
mixture  of  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit  terms,  which  are  particular-  ^^  ^"^ 
ly  appropriated  to  religious  and  civil  uses*  These  terms 
ajqptoadi  most  of  all  to  the  KaXmga  or  Teling^  language, 
apok^  in  Golconda  and  Orissa^  We  might  oonse- 
quently  ex J)eel  to  find  this  admixture  following  the  or- 
der of  local  proximity.  But  we  find  the  afllnity  with  the 
Sanscrit  to  prevail  chiefiy  among  the  Javanese^  and  most 
of  all  among  the  mhabitaats  of  the  mountains  of  Java.  It 
is  also  in  Java,  and  espedally  in  the  interior  of  that  island, 
that  we  find  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahminical 
religion*  The  history  of  the  Javanese  makes  the  nation 
to  descend  firom  Vishnu  *. 

But  at  what  epoch  was  Java  the  seat  of  a  nation  which.  Epoch  of 
after  being  civilized  by  the  Telinga  Brahmins,  colonized  the      ^ 
fihoires  of  the  vast  Ocean  P    It  certainly  was  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Mahometanism ;  for  that  religion  has  not 
extended  farther  than  the  Moluccas :  and  the  jng,  an  ani- 
mal undean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  has  acoom- 


■  Giammai  of  the  Malay  Language.    London,  1812. 

*  Leyden*f  Memoir  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Languages. 

*  See  afWrwardi  our  account  of  Java. 
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BOOK  panied  the  Malay  colonies  to  the  xemotest  ialaiid^  of.Poly- 
^^^^'  nesia.  It  wasprobal^ly  prior  to  the  travels  of  Maxeo  Po* 
b :  for  he  seems  to  speal^  of  thi^  world  of  klaads  as  al- 
ready known  and.  visited.  On  the  other  handy  th^  ai». 
cients,  in  the  days  of  Ptole^ay,.  were,  opt  aoywiTOted  with 
any  civilized  nation  to. the  soutii  of  the  SimSf  (the  Siam* 
ese  of  modern  times.)  Th^  chrpnotegy  of  the  Javanese 
goes,  no  fisurther  baok  than  the  king  of  Pa|ajarant  who  must 
have  reigned  in  the  year  74  of  the  Chriatiain  em.  Thua 
probabilities  fix  the  foundation  of  the  first  Miday  ooknies 
^fomewherys  between  the  f^rth  and  the  im^  oentury  of  our 
era.. 
Second  mi. '  A  seecpB^  migi^atiafi  of  jthe  Muiaf/^  wae.oeateianed  by 
^e  MibL  ^  Mahometan  faDiMiasni ;  aqd  this  itMgi»bon»  whkjh  u 
better  known,  took  pla^  in  the  twelfth  iHidthwtasBthee»> 
turies.  Hence  arise  the  patpabie  diflSer^ees  between  the 
Malays  of  the  coast  and  tho^eof  the  intohor. 
Race  of  c  The  secxmd  great  ^ra/c)e  (xf  «[ien  beloagiag  toi  Ooeaaica,  ik 
Ooeaniao  that  whieh  we  have  danomiwt^  the  OQeaiian.  il^gpees  ^ 
They  are  soipetia^es  c$Jled  the .  Papuan  ifHee^  £o«»plaed 
to. the  Africans^  they  are  of  a  dhtMUtiyeaise^  fmni^i^boiii 
four  feet  nine  ipehes;  h%l^ .  wd  n^yet  eMoedik^  §if^  feet 
@uch,  at  least,  is  the  aecoun4.gjiven  by;  Mr«  Cuawftini^  ef 
those  whom  he  bad  an  opppMtuni^  ^^e^g  i»  w4ilesa 
Oceaniea.  They  have  spfure  apd  puny  fmipe^ : .  Xhe  ticia 
is  not  jet.  black)  ^Q  that  of  th^  Afmail»  blit^of  a  ssoiy 
brown.  Sir  Everard  Home  thi  s  des<^rUies  <>ne  who  .was  sent 
to  England  by  Sir  Stamford  JUffies  :t0  ^tstir^guish  him 
from  the  African  negro  y.  ^^  His  dun  isof  a  lighter  colour : 
the  wooUy  hair  grows  in  small  tu^,  bbd  aaeh  hair  hss  a 
spiral  twist.  The  forehead  rises  higfaeiv  acid  the  hindhscMl 
is  less  cut  off*.  The  ^pse  ptw^ts  mote  fnnn  the  Aee. 
The  upper  lip  is  kurger  and  more  prominent.  The  lower 
Up  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jawi  to  such  an  extmi 


s  See  a  Plate  representing  these  two  Races  in  Crawford's  Hiacsry  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  voL  I. 

7  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indiao  Archipelago,  vol.  I.  p.  24. 
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that  the  chin  makes  no  part  of  the  face,  die  low«r  part  of  book 
which  is  totmid  by  the  mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  ^^^^^' 
lower  than  in  the  negro  as  to  constitute  a  marked  di»- 
tinctioti ;  but  the  calf  <if  the  leg  is  equally  high  as  in  the 
neigro.'"  The  descriptioD  here  ^ven  of  the  countenance 
conweponds  exactly  to  a  tety  strikkig  plate  of  a  New  Hoi- 
landear,  prefixed  to  a  short  ^ract  entitled,  Dixon^s  Narrative 
of  a  Vt^age  to  New  South  Wales'. 

It  is  otily  indeed  in  exterior  stamp  thsit  the  puny  ne- 
gto  of  these  islands  bei^  any  resembknce  to  the  Afi;i. 
can,  whos  in  vigbut  of  finame  and  ci^city  ibr  enduriog  la- 
bour, is  Mftpefior  to  all  other  i^es,  except  the  European. 
This  IS  tfatfefore  evidaitly  ft  distinct  and  'an  inferior  race  of 
mmkind.  Their  dwarfiitaiess  and  feebleness  are  not  xbe 
eflect  of  seutity  food,  or  the  halrdships  of  their  lot ;  for  they 
do  not  attach  to  the  lank  haired  races  living  in  drcum- 
stances  precisely  the  same.  They  have  exclusive  posaes* 
skm  <if  9one  isknds ;  yet  buve  nowhere  risen  abov«  the 
most  ab|e«t  barbarism*  When  encountered  fay  the  fairer 
mces^  they  have  been  hujaited  like  wild  animals;  and, 
incapable  of  retauai^  their  ground,  have  retreatad  to  the 
aK>iuitaiits  and  the  faatnessea.  The  peopleof  New  Guinea 
and  sMae  adjacent  islands  hate  been  deacribed  by  naviga- 
tors asof  more  tobitst  eonstitutkin.  Forrest^s  account  is  less 
satisfidxiry  diaa  that  of  Sooaeiat.  This  author  describes 
thena  as  a  hideous  race,  tendered  mc^e  disgusting  by  the 
porevalence  of  leprosy  or  el^hantiasis,  yet  robust :  he  adds, 
that  their  hair  is  of  a  shining  black,  or  a^fieryfed^  This 
last  aooount,  which  cannot  be  coorect^  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
CraDTfiird  as  throwing  discredit  on  the  whole;  and  he 
thinks  14  probdde  that  they  are  equally  feeble  with  the  ne*> 
g^roes  cf  Western  Oceamca  ^  To  suf^xse  that  this  race 
has  emigrated  from  Africa  as  to  do  violence  to  aH  fisct  axid 
reasoning,  both  on  man  and  on  the  physical  state  of  the 


>  Publisbed.at  Edinburgh  in  1822. 

•  Voyage  k  NouveUe  6uin^»  par  M.  Sonnerat 

**  History  of  the  Itidiaii  Atchlpebgo,  vol.  I.  p.  S7. 
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BOOK   globe.  '  The  difTcrent  negro  tribes  of  the  Indian  islands 
^^^^'    have  different  languages,  and  all  completely  different  fincrai 


those  of  Madagascar.  The  agreement  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  distant  countries  originates  not  in  the 
negro  languages,  but  in  those  of  the  men  of  brown  com- 
plexion. The  coincidences  which  occur  in  points  of  arbi- 
trary custom  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and  the 
mode  of  transmission  must  have  been'  from  east  to  west. 
The  Oceanian  negroes  seem  doomed  to  perpetual  misery, 
and  incapable  of  rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  humanity.  They  have  been  found  hitherto  incapable 
of  acquiring  the  habits  and  feelhigs  of  civilized  beings ;  and 
we  cannot  allow  that,  at  any  former  period,  they  existed 
Thdr  a-  in  a  superior  state  of  society.  This  race  is  extended  ofer 
*"*'"'  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  and  Solomon'^s  Islands,  as 
well  as  New  Guinea,  where  they  go  under  the  Malayan 
appellation  of  Fapuas.  Of  these  places  they  have  exdu- 
save  possession,  the  Malays  having  either  been  expelled,  or 
never  permitted  to  settle.  They  seem  also  to  have  once 
occupied  the  Moluccas  and  the  Philippines ;  but  in  these 
places  they  have  been  partly  destroyed  and  partly  drivoi 
into  the  interior  by  the  Malays.  In  the  Philippines  they 
are  called  Ygokdes  and  Negriioa ;  in  the  Moluccas,  Ha- 
rq/brcu  and  JIfiireses.  Perhaps  they  are  extended  still 
iarther.  Their  features  seem  to  be  recognised  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Andaman  islands,  and  in  the  Groogos  of 
Sumatra.  A  few  straggling  fisimilies  inhabit  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  lead  the 
lives  of  hunters  ^  But  the  Bii^oos  of  Borneo  and  the 
Battas  of  Sumatra  do  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, belong  to  them.  Even  several  tribes  called  Alfu- 
reses,  such  as  those  of  Booro,  seem  rather  to  be  rehited  to 

4 

the  olive*coloured  race. 
Degenerate      Besides  these  leading  races,  Oceanica  presents  to  the  ob- 
▼ancuei,     server  of  human  nature  a  few  more  unnatural  and  dis- 

«  Crawford*!  Hiitory,  toL  IIL  p.  S. 
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gusting  varieties  of  the  species.  In  the  island  of  IJIallico-  BOOK 
lo,  and  in  th^  neighbourhood  of  Glasshouse  Bay  in  New  ^^^' 
Holland^  the  shape  of  the  head  approaches  nearer  to  that 
of  the  ourang  outang  than  in  other  negroes.  In  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  there  is  a  tribe  which,  from  the  large 
aze  of  their  heads  and  their  small  bodies,  look  like  pyg- 
mies ;  and  another,  ^th  long  hair  oyer  the  whole  body, 
like  the  ajnos  of  Jesso.  Deformities  are  often  occasioned 
by  hereditary  disease.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Nias,  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  their  bo- 
dies covered  with  scales,  from  a  disease  not  unknown  in 
Europe.  The  white  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  ne- 
gro assumes  a  livid  white  hue,  prevails  among  the  Papuan^ 
of  New  Guinea,  and  also  extends  to  the  Malay  race  in  the 
iaie  of  Java,  where  the  subjects  of  it  go  under  the  name  of 
Kakerlaka.  In  addition  to  these  e^cts  of  preternatural 
change,  the  mixture  of  the  olive  with  the  negro  race  of 
Oceanians  accounts  for  all  the  gradations  found  in  this 
dividon  of  the  world. 


4«6 
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PART  IL 


llOilTH^^WEST&RK  OCiEAflICA« 

A  jMrtictdar  AccoufU  of  the  Sunda  Islands  {  or  Sumatra, 

Java^  and  Borneo. 

BOOK  The  first  country  which  Oceanica  presents,  as  we  proceed 
^^^'  eastward  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  great  isUnd  of  Su- 
Namet  of  matra,  known  in  some  measure  to  Ptolemy,  who  seems  to 
Bimwtia.  designate  the  point  of  Acheen  under  the  name  of  Jaha  Dm, 
the  same  as  Java  DiVy  or  «  the  island  of  barley.***  The 
name  Somarade^  found  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Sumatra.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs 
under  the  names  of  Lamery  and  Saborma  *.  Marco  Polo 
mentions  some  kingdoms  and  districts  belonging  to  it  He 
calls  it  Little  Java :  some  think  that  he  thus  contrasts  it 
with  Borneo,  which  was  Great  Java ;  but  the  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  he  had  no  conceptions  at  all  of  the  comparative 
size  of  the  islands,  and,  finding  that  Java  was  the  most  fa- 
mous and  the  best  known  island  in  this  archipelago,  and 
that  Sumatra  was  also  a  large  island,  concluded  that  Java 
was  the  largest,  and  Sumatra  the  next  in  order  ^ 

•  See  our  uooont  of  the  history  of  Geognphj*  Book  XVI. 
»  History  of  Gkognphy,  Booli  XIX. 


This  island,  caUed  by  the  naivres  Aodeb^'  aid  pwhapi    book 
Samadra  %  is  104^  miles  loo^  fixun  north^wast  to  aouth*     ^^^* 
east;    its  breadth  varies  &po|  6B  to  S35.    A  diain  <tf Extent, 
mouatmns  divides  It  loi^tudinaUy^  vunaing  aearest  to  MotMriaM 
the  westani  aoaat.    The  maritime  partf^  on  bott^  sidesj  am 
low  and  marshy.  The  main  chain  is  acopiopaiiied  by  otbcn 
of  a  seocmdary  order«    Four  hu|^  lakes  on  the  sides  of 
these  mountains  discharge  their  water  bynpid  %ognmtaf 
or  graceful  cascades.     The  moat  famous  of  then)  is  callad 
Manselar.     Mount  Ophir  was  found,  by  the  Hie«syrenieiit 
of  Mr.  Naime,  to  be  18,842  £set  abovK  the  l^^  of  the  sea. 
Several  of  the  mountains  are  v<4cano^     Thai  of  Ay^#  Volauiocs. 
Raya  is  1S77  feet  above  the  sea*^. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  fat  radda^b  play^eo^wped  SoiL 
with  a  stratum  of  black  earth,  often  poor  and  barren.    In 
the  mountains  have  been  fou^  a  reddish  granite  and  mar*  Mineralogy, 
ble.     Three  fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the 
south,  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fcHrest^.  *  The  gold 
mines  had  attracted  the  Attention  ,of  the  Dulob ;  but  th0 
Gennaii  miners  sent  to  8illida  declared  the  ol?e  to  bif  in 
sparing  (jjiiantity,  and  too  difficuk.^  work  *•   The  Mnlays     '    ' 
of  Padang  md  Dvlenangkaboo  sell  ammally. ,  jGrom  IQiQOO 
to  IS^OOO  ounces  of  gold,  Fhich  they  coUect  principally 
by  s^a^hing.     The  mines  of  Sij^  and  of  Caye  yield  gold 
of  eighteen  and  nineteen  carats.   There  are  excellent  mines 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  interior.    The  steel  of  Mena^gka* 
boo  is  preferable  to  any  in  Europe.     Tin,  a  metal  found 
in  so  few  countries,  is  an  object  of  export     It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pal^nbang,  on  the  east 
coast,  being  a  continuation  of  the  rich  strata  of  the  isle  of 
Banka.     The  small  island  of  Foolo-Fesang,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Foogong,  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  bed 
of  rock^rystal.     The  soft  rock  called  nappal  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  soap-stone  or  steatite.     Fetroleum  is  also  found  at 

c  Viteii^*!  DwtripUni  «f  Siamtim,  (OidiidieB,  VII.) 
'  Muideu*!  History  of  Sumatim,  p.  8.  S4. 

*  Voyage  of  Benjamin  Olitscfa,  oounidloi  of  minei,  by  Elias  Heoe,  Diei. 
dcD,  1690,  <te  QftniMi.) 


•  •  • 

BOOR   IppoO)  and  deewhere.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  preservative 
^*^*    agttiMft  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants.    A  great  part  of  the 
weaz-e^fM,  is  surrounded  with  coral  reefs, 
ffjiiwii  Though  Atuated  under  the  equator,  Sumatra  is  seldom 

mlhje^ted  to  a  higher  texiiperature  than  85^  of  Fahrenheit, 
while  in  Bengal  the  thermometer  rises  to  101^.  The  in- 
babitaiitB  of  die  mountains  are  in  the  practice  of  lightiiig 
fiye&  in  the  cold  mornings.  Btit  frost,  snow,  and  hdl,  are 
linktiown.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent,  and  piin- 
eipidly  during  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  touth-east 
mdOBoon^  which  is  dry,  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
tiMilier;  thd  north^welt  or  rainy  monsoon  begins  in  De- 
cember and  ends  in  March.  The  climate  of  Sumatra  has 
been  too^  Ouch  decried.  The  west  <^oast,  which  is  covered 
with  Mtenmve  marshes,  rai^  deserve  the  character  of  a 
p^tilemial  shore,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  fogs  to 
which  it  is  subject  But  many  other  parts  of  the  island, 
especially  the  east  coast,  contain  healthy  situations,  and  9f- 
ford  examples'  of  great  longevity  '. 
Vegetable  •  The  Mfthiy  Islands,  though  adortied  with  many  rare  lut- 
IPMductiooi.^j^  plant*  and  valuable  trees,  are,  ih  jgeneral^  ffl  adapted 
for  cultiviAtion.  The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden  leave 
no  doubt  <on  thait  head '.  The  Sumatrans  cultivate  two 
kinds  of  rice.  They  extract  oil  from  sesamum,  and  chew 
the  sugar  cane.  They  obtain  a  black  sugar  called jc^^a- 
ri,  from  the  anoo  palm,  which  also  yields  sago,  and,  like 
other  palms,  an  inebriating  liquor.  The  cocoa  is  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  people  for  subsistence.  Sumatra  abounds 
kithe  most  envied  tropical  fruits,  such  as  the  mangosteen, 
that  celebrated  wonder  of  the  Indies,  esteemed  a  universal 
remedy  ^ ;  the  durbm,  the  white  pulp  of  which  has  a  taste  re- 
sembling  that  of  roasted  onions,  and  is  of  a  heating  nature ; 
the  bread  fruit,  though  not  of  the  best  quality  ;  the  fruit 


'  lladeniuicher'i  DeKriptinn  of  SunuUim,  $  7»  in  tbe  JStlaTiMi  Monoin, 
(in  Dutch.) 
f  Hi^t  of  Sum|itra,  p.  19  and  p.  59,  &c* 
^  Rumphiut,  Hortus  Amboiaensisy  Vol.  I.  p.  132.  tulh  13,  to 
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of  the  Vambo.mumr  which  b  shaped  like  a  pear ;  pime-ap-   BOOK 

pies,  which,  at  Benoooleo,  sell  for  a  penny  or  two*peace ; L 

guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 

The  mountains  of  this  island  are  richly  enamelled  with 
the  finest  pur]de  and  ydlow  hues,  in  an  endless  diversity 
of  shades  and  fonns^  developed  by  numberless  species  of 
flowers.  The  Soondal  viafiam,  or  <*  fear  one  of  the  night,^ 
a  funnel-diaped  flower  in  this  country,  is  so  called  tixxA 
blowing  only  during  the  nighu 

The  most  abundant  native  commodity  produced  for  e^«-  spiceg. 
portation,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  ]Sun^>ean  establish* 
ments,  is  pepper,  the  produce  of  a  cre^ing  plant  common^, 
ly  called,  from  the  analogy  of  its  habit,  the  pepper  vine. 
It  begins  in  the  third  year  to  be  productive,  and  continui^ 
so  to  the  twentieth.  There  are  two  pepper  harvests,  the 
great  one  in  September,  and  the  small  one  in  March.  A 
veiy  small  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  white  pepper, 
the  effect  of  a  process  for  removing  the  external  skins 
Camphor  is  another  conspicuous  production,  found  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  crystal  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  The 
camphor  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  norjth  of  Suma- 
tra, which  is  the  wantiest  part  of  the  island.  It  equals  the 
tallest  timber  trees  in  size,  and  is  often  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference \  Each  tree  yidds  about  three  pounds  of  light 
friable  and  very  soluble  camphor,  which  wi^stes  on  expo- 
sure tq  the  lOr,  though  much  more  slowly  than  that 
of  Japan.  The  oil  of  camphor  is  the  produce  of  a  differ* 
ent  tree.  Benzoin  is  a  resin  obtained  ftom  a  tree  resem* 
bling  the  pine.  Cassia,  a  sort  of  coarse  cinnamon,  is  found 
in  the  interior. 

Rattans  grow  chiefiy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  idand,  Trees. 
firofn  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  cargoes  to  Europe 
for  canes.  Bedules  the  herbaceous  and  the  ligneous  cotton, 
the  silk  cotton,  Bombax  clibay  is  to  be  met  with  in  every 

^  Manden*t  HisC.  of  SumatrV)  p.  1 18.    Blias  Hease,  p.  ?08.    Etchelskron, 
p.  59. 

*i^  Valfntinit  Hwtoris  Simplicium,  p.  488,  Ub.  7. 
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BCX)K  ^11^^^  In  appearance,  this  iftoneofthemoftbemitifiil  raw 
Liv^.  materiala  which  the  hand  of  nature  has  peescntedL  Iti 
fineness,  glosB,  and  delicate  softness,  render  it  to  the  sight 
and  touch  much  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  silk-worm, 
but  such  are  its  brittlcness  and  shortness,  that  it  is  esteem* 
ed  unfit  Sot  the'reel  and  Iochu,  and  only  aj^plied  to  the 
humbkr  use  of  stuffing  mattresses  and  pUlows.  Yet  it  it 
not  impoBttble  that  fieulher  experiments  may  find  it  ca- 
pable of  being  adapted  to  a  superior  manufacture. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  straigfatness  and  the  per- 
fectly horiaontal  growth  of  its  brandies,  three  always 
growing  together  and  forming  equal  angles.  The  subor- 
dinate shoots  also  grow  flat,  and  all  the  gradations  of  the 
branches  observe  the  same  regularity  to  the  top.  Some 
travellers  have  called  it  the  umbrella  tree.  Mr.  Marsden 
comperes  it  to  the  piece  of  furniture  which  we  call  a  dumb 
waiter,  condsting  of  a  gradation  of  circular  shelves  on  one 
axis\  The  coffee  tree  is  planted  in  great  numbers;  but 
the  produce  is  rendered  indifferent  by  unskilful  manage- 
ment. The  plants  are  set  too  close  together,  too  much 
shadowed  by  other  trees,  and  the  berries  are  gathered 
while  they  are  red,  and  before  they  have  been  sufficiendy 
ripened  to  acquire  the  fMi>per*  flavour.  Ebony  trees  sre  in 
great  jdenty.  Sandal  wood  and  the  celebrated  eagle  or 
aioe>wood,  are  the  produce  of  this  island,  but  they  have 
lost  much  of  that  high  reputation  which  they  had  among 
the  early  writers.  There  is  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building, bnt^  for  want  of  rivers,  it  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  coast.  Teak  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  exoept  where 
it  has  been  recently  planted.  The  rangee^  or  machifieel, 
which  is  rendered  useful  by  its  property  of  re^sting  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ant,  is  found  in  this  island.  Iron- 
wood,  and  other  useful  species,  are  also  found ;  among 
which  is  the  elegant  camooningj  resembling  in  its  lesve<; 
the  larger  myrtle,  and  yielding  a  beautiful  wood,  suscepti- 
ble of  an  exquirite  polish,  and  much  used  for  the  sheaths 

*  History  of  Sumfttia,  p.  127. 
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olhrteses*    The  oelebmed  bany«n  tree  alto  grcms  in  thift   BOOK 

iaUnd,  and^  besides  its  other  singularities^  was  remarked !_ 

bj"  Mr.  Marsden  to  spring  readily  from  the  trunks  of  other 
trees,  after  they  had  become  hoUow  by  age^  though  still 
in  vegetation ;  from  brick  walls ;  and  even  from  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  painted  wooden  piUars,  where  its  seeds  have 
been  lodged  by  birds,  or  other  modes  of  ocmveyatice.  The 
flbves  which  hang  from  the  branches,  and  which,  when 
they  reach  the  ground,  readily  and  spontaneously  take 
root,  are  observed  to  assume  curious  fantastic  forms  wher- 
ever  obstructing  substances  are  placed  in  their  way ;  so 
thai  living  wicker  works,  of  any  form,  may  be  produced 
hy  merely  furnishing  them  with  a  mold  ^. 

The  horses  are  small  but  well  made  and  hardy.  The  AnimaU. 
cows  and  sheep  are  of  middling  sice ;  the  latter  are  pro* 
bably  of  the  Bengal  breed.  Th6  buffalo  is  used  for  spme 
domestic  labours.  The  forests  contain  the  elephant,  the 
royal  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  the  fai{^potamus,  the  black 
bear,  which  eats  the  kernel  of  the  cocoi^nut,  the  otter,  the 
porcupine,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  civet  cat,  several 
species  of  the  monkey,  particularly  a  bearded  monkey, 
the  simia  nemesirinOf  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  thii^ 
island. 

Among  the  numerous  birds,  the  coa^ow^  or  Aigos  pheasant,  Birds. 
is  remarked  for  its  uncommon  beauty,  but  no  complete 
specimen  of  it  has  been  seen  in  Europe.  Its  plumage  is 
said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  feather* 
ed  race,  yet  without  any  dqpree  of  gaudinesa.  When  caught 
it  cannot  be  kept  alive  longer  than  a  m<mth.  It  has  an  an<- 
tipathy  to  the  light,  being  inanimate  through  the  day,  and 
uttering  in  the  night  a  harsh  cry  like  that  of  the  peacock. 
Turkeys  are  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
there  is  a  very  large  species  of  that  bird,  known  also  at 
Bantam.  The  Ardea  argala^  the  largest  known  species  of 
the  heron,  which  is  also  known  in  India,  and  in  the  south 
of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  this  island.     The  angangy  orrhi- 

»  Maisden,  p.  139. 
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BOOK  noceros  bird  is  found  here^  remarkable  far  having  a  kibd 
.  ^^^'  of  horn  projecting  from  its  bill ;  perhaps  it  is  a  spedesof 
eassowary.  The  rivers  are  infested  with  crocodiles,  and 
stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  house  lizard  is 
in  great  abundance^  and  remarkable  for  being  the  largest 
animal  capable  of  retmning  its  hold  so  as  to  walk  in  aa 
inverted  position.  Its  body  has  such  a  degree  of  transpa- 
rency as  to  allow  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  to  be  distineU 
ly  seen  through  the  integuments.  Insects  are  abundant, 
as  in  all  hot  climates,  and  among  others  the  destructive 
white  ant. 
Geogmphi-  The  natives  divide  Sumatra  into  three  countries.  Adb, 
cddtTiiioDf.  •  j^  the  north,  includes  the  kingdom  of  Acheen,  (or  At- 
cheen,)  with  the  vassal  principalities  of  Pedeer,  Passay, 
and  Delli.  The  interior  of  this  division  is  inhabited  by 
the  Battas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
by  the  river  Siac,  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Sinkol. 
The  second  division  is  the  ancient  empire  of  Menangkaboo, 
comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Jamby  and  Andragiri  om 
the  east  coast;  in  the  interior  the  country  of  the  Rejangs, 
and  part  of  the  present  empire  of  Menangkaboo ;  and  on  the 
western  coast  the  countries  of  Baroos^  Tappanooly,  Nattal, 
and  others ;  the  late  Dutch  possessions  of  Priaman,Padangy 
and  Sillida,  with  the  kingdom  df  Indrapoora.  The  third 
divisbn,  called  BaUum^ry  or  Kampangf  embraces  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island,  where  we  find  the  kbgdom 
of  Bancahoolo  or  Bencoolen,  with  an  English  estabBsh- 
.ment,  the  country  of  the  I^ampoons,  and  the  large  king- 
.dom  of  Palembang  *>. 
Ku^tdom  of  Acheen  is  the  only  kingdom  of  this  island  the  transac- 
Acheen.  ^^^  ^f  which  have  been  deemed  suflSciendy  impcntant  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  historians.  It  is  situated  in 
its  north-western  extremity.  It  formerly  reached  as 
far  north  as  Indrapoor  on  the  west  coast,  but  now  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  along  both  the 

■  BadcniMclier,  Deicription  de  Simntmi  p.  9,  &c. 
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eaftt^m  and  thew6sterii  shore;  Carty^nearBattoo-Barariver,    BOOti 
being  its  bbundary  on  the  fotmer^  and  Baroos  on  the  latter.     ^^^' 
The  subj^t  inhabitants  of  the  interior  form  three  tribes^ 
two  of  which,  called  Alias  and  Reeah,  resemble  the  Acheen-> 
es^  and  the  third,  called  Carrow,  come  nearer  in  manners 
to  the  Battas.     The  capital,  Acheen,  stands  two  miles  The  ci^itaL 
from  the  mouth  of  a  river^  which  admits  no  vessels  during 
the  dry  monsoon.     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  wi^ 
the  naUves  of  the  coast  of  Coroniandel,  who  bring  hither 
their  cotton  manufactures,  and  carry  homd  gold  dust,  sam- 
pan wood,  betel-nut,  patch  leaf,  (the  CoHus  Indkus,)  sul«> 
pbur,  and  benzoin.    From  six  to  tea  Telinga  snows,  of 
150  or  SOO  tons,  come  annually.     They  are  prohibited 
from   touching   at    any  other  port  on  the  east  or  west 
coast.     This  is  a  precaution  for  securing  to  the  monarch 
the  profits  of  the  trade,  the  customs,  and  the  presents  usu- 
ally made.     The  king  is  the  chief  merchant  of  the  capi- 
tal.    The  people  carry  on  the  subsequent  business  of  dis^' 
tributing  the  goods  through  the  different  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom^     In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  volcano,  from 
which  sulphur  is  procured.    The  Acheenese  are  dtoker 
colouced,  and  stouter  than  the  other  Sumatrans.    They 
have  a  greater  portion  of  sagacity  and  of  industry.     The 
mercantile  transactions  of  those  not  connected  with  the  ca^ 
ptal  are  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  iti  many 
other  places.     The  religion  is  Mahometanism,  and  they 
have  a  great  number  of  s&osques  and  priests.     The  city 
contains  several  public  buildingB,  but  none  of  them  ele- 
gant.    The  king^s  palace  is  a  i^de  piece  of  architecture, 
surrounded  with  strong  Walls  built  fiir  protection,  Ibut 
without  the  least  attention  to- the  modem  principles  bf  for^ 
tification.     There  are  some  cotton  and  silk  manufdeturei^ 
in  this  country.     The  seamen  Are  expert  and  bold,  aiid 
carry  on  a  constant  and  successful  fishery*     Having  no 
coin,  they  make  their  payments  in  gold  dust^  which  they 
keep  in  divided  parcels  contained  in  pieces  of  Uaddef,  and 
these  are  weighed  by  the  person  who  takes  them  in  pay- 
ment.    The  government  is  a  hereditary  despotism,  subject 
VOL.  III.  9  r 
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SOOK   to  fr^ueiit  jreYolutkms  and  intervals  of  anarchy.    The^ 
^^^    sulta^}  in  iflsuiQg  his  ordets,  first  makes  tkem  knowa  to  a 
Govern.     woQUNi  swtfd  at  his  feet ;  she  communicateiB  ihem  to  a 
"'^^        eunv^h  siUing  next  to  her,  <^  he  to  the  Cajoerang'^Qoi^ 
4gfi^^  an  offieer  who  prQalaims  them  akMid  to  the  assem- 
bljr»    The  throne  19  of  ivory  'an4  tDPtoise  shelL    Ambas- 
B||dtw$w  md  other  stxai^gers  mtioduc^  to  the  sovereigi^ 
fm  figUUjT  subjected  to  oevtain  eei<etnoDie^  whidi  are  ra- 
ther frptiUesone  than  degsading)  and  they  are  treated 
wiith  pWBpQua  hospitality.  '  The  eountry  is  wonderfully 
pppulous;  the  aeoounta  ^f  the  poptdatidn  gnetk  by  the 
l^pla  themselves  ate  ineredible,  and  believed  to  be  ezag^ 
gemt]on&     The  king  hardly  leeeives  any  land  revenue: 
oacb  peoprietor  is  only  ol>lig^  to  gtVe  a  measure  of  rice 
afemudtty)  whibk  he  oanies  in  person  fo  the  eourt^  but 
w)ueh  eeema  -rather  intended  aa  a  mark  of  homage  than  a 
s^fastaptJAl  ta9«     The  king^  revenues  arise  entirely  from 
the  <mslnina  on  eosporta  and  imports,  which  amount  to 
abo\it  4^8000  atyear.    The  iingy  of  Acheen,  beudes  their 
proper  t^iritoriesy  possess  a  granl  along  the  sea  coast  as 
^  as  BeMooIen»  fsom  the  sultan  of  Memmgkaboo,  whose 
spv^gi^y  in  theie  parte  they  aokAowkdge.'   The  crimi- 
Iawi.       iD\9l  laws  of  Ache^  aie  pardoqlarly  severe,  and  &I1  almost 
ef  du^vfly  on  persona  in  the  lowest  walks  of  soeiely :  mu* 
ti^Uiqn  f^d  drowning  are  the  most  eommon  puidshments^ 
7hf  rpbheiiy  of  a  priest  is  punished  with  burning  idive. 
An  adult^er  is  enf^itoled  by  a  ring  of  his  eountiymen,  and 
furnished  witha  weapon,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  wel- 
Cfvm  IQ  nudce  hia  eacape  if*  be  can  break  throngh  any  psrt 
of  t}ie  rng^  aftfr  which  he  ia  liablt  to  no  forther  prosecu- 
tim ;  huC  he  is  most  generally  cut  to  pieces  in  Ae  despe- 
niHte  atti^mpL    The  Acheenese,  howeter,  are  represented 
by  traveUers  aa  the  post  abandoned  and  unprinci{^ed  na- 
tions of  the  east.    Their  treacherous  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter was  amply  exemplified  in  their  early  transactioii? 
Yith  the  Portuguese.    To  these  visitors,  indeed,  they  ow- 
ed little  delicacy^  nor  oould  they  profit  in  humanity  by 
their  exanple;  but  then:  conduct  to  one  another  was  also 
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marked  by  every  feature  thai  can  render  man  an  «bjeot  cxf  BOOK 
distrust  and  abhorrenoe  to  his  neighbour  **-        .  '    '^ 


The  country  of  the  Battas  comprehends  the  mountains  The  Bitti 
of  Deirah  and  Papa,  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Acheen.^^'^^* 
Jt  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Passamman,  and  the  iade* 
pendent  district  of  Am.      The  northern  extremity  is 
abreast  of  the  great  river  Sinkel,  and  the  southern  a  Uttla 
beyond  that  of  Tabooyang.    The. country  is  very  popu- 
lous, but  the  greater. part  of.  the  people  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-shore,  in  extensive  pluns^  between  two  ridges 
of  motmiains  on  the  borders  of  a  great  lake.     It  is  divid- 
fd  into  several  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  tribes. 
Tbe  English  settlements  oonnected  with  it  are  at* Natal 
^nd  Tapanooly.    A  large  quantity  of  gold  is  procured 
from  the  country,  and  there,  is  a  con&sd^rable  sale  for  im- 
ported goods.     The  English  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
natives,  but  the  people  are  too  spirited  to  allow  them  any 
political  influence.    The  settlement  in  Tapanooly  Bay  is 
on  a  small  island  called  Punchong-cacheel,  which  has  one 
pf  the  most  advantageous  harbour^  in  the- worlds  and  would 
be  of  vast  importance  if  it  were  not  so  remote  from  the  ge^ 
neral  track  of  shippng.     The  bay  is  very  complicatedj 
and  stretches  into  the  heart  of  the  Batta  dominijtMis.     Thd 
natives  trade  with  the  Europeans,  and  their  conduct  is  in- 
offensive.    The  English  have  sometimes  gone  in  small  -par* 
ties  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the  interior,  and  en  such 
occasions  are  treated  with  respect  and  hospitality.     High  Andent 
up  on  the  river  Battoobara,  which  flows  into  the  strmts  of  ^"'^'^' 
Malacxa,. there  has  been  discovered  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, .in  the  form  of  one  or  more  squares,  with  a  very 
high  pillar  at  one  comer.     Images,  supposed  to  be  Chi- 
nese josses  oridcJs,  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  walls,  but 
no  Uadition  ispiieserved  respecting  the  erection  of  it.    The  The  Bittu. 
Batti|s  are  of  lower  stature  and  fairer  complexion  than  the 
Malays.     Their  dress  is  of  coloured  cotton.     The  cover- 
ing of  the  head  is  generally  of  the  bark  of  a  tree;    The 
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BOOK  iromen  wear  rings  of  tin  in  their  ears,  sometiines  to  tlm 
'  number  of  fifty  in  each.  Their  ordinary  fare  is  maize 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Rice  is  confined  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. It  is  oidy  on  great  oceancms  that  cattle  are  lilU 
ed  for  food ;  but  they  will  eat  a  part  of  any  dead  bufiakn 
alligator,  or  other  animal  they  chance  to  meet  with.  The 
rivers  are  too  rapid  and  too  much  interrupted  by  water- 
fidls  to  have  many  fish,  except  near  their  mouths.  They 
delight  most  of  fdl  in  horse  flesh  ;•  and  the  best  horses  are 
carefully  fed  and  rubbed  down  for  the  tidile.  Their  bou- 
ses conmst  of  wooden  frames,  which  are  boarded  and  roof- 
ed with  a  vegetable  substance  called  ejoo,  resembling 
horse  hair.  Their  canqxmgs^  or  towns,  consist  of  about 
twenty  houses :  ead^  house  consists  of  a  single  apartment, 
which  is  enter^  by  a  trap  door  in  the  middle,  and  oppo- 
site is  an  open  shed  where  they  sit  during  the  day.  Each 
cau^Mmg  has  a  hall  for  public  business,  and  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  strangers.  Polygamy  is  fredy  prac- 
tised. The  wives  rit  ia  different  coiners  of  the  same  apart- 
ment, and  have  their  separalie  establishments  for  cookery ; 
but  their  respective  rights  and  duties  are  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  obviate  the  heart-burnings  and  jealouries  wUch  are 
usually  imputed  to  the  harems  of  the  east.  They  are  lepre- 
seated  asasortof  slaves.  They  perform  the  labours  of  i^cul- 
ture.  The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  lead  indolent  lives, 
I^assing  the  day  in  playing  on  a  kind  of  flute,  which  they 
deck:with  garlands  of  flowers.  Their  music  is  vather  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  other  Sumatrans.^— They  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  gaming..  A  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  liis  gamb- 
ling debts  is  liable  to  be  confined  and  sold  as  a  slave,  an* 
less  released  by  the  generosity  of  the  winner.  They  are 
fond  of  horse-racing.  They  use  no  saddles.  Sometimes 
the  bit  is  of  iron  and  the  reins  of  rattan ;  at  other  times 
the  bit  b  of  wood  and  the  reins  of  ejoa  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar language  and  a  peculiar  written  character,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  The  baik 
of  a  tree  is  used  among  them  for  paper.    In  their  mutual 
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dealings  they  are  strictly  honest)  but  pilfer  readily  from   BOOK 
straqgers,  when  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  rules  of  hoB«  * 

pitality.    Adultery  in  men  is  punished  with  death ;  in  wo- 
men it  is  only  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  haying  the  head 
shaved,  the  weaker  sex  being  looked  ,on  as  less  accountable 
for  their  actions^     The  Battas  practise  caimibalism  in  theSiognhr 
punishment  awarded  to  particular  cri<ne&     This  fact  is^^ 
established  by  abundant  and  unquestionable  evidence. 
The  intentioi^  of  it  is  to  testify  their  detestation  of  crime» 
and  inflict  the  great^t  possible  ignooiipy  on  the  vic- 
tim.    It  b  sometimes  also  es^ended  to  prisoners  of  war. 
The  sufferer  is  first  killed  by  lances  thrown  at  him  by  the 
people,  who,  when  a  mortal  wound  is  given,  run  up  to  him 
in  a  rage,  cut  pieces  from  the  body  with  their  knives,  dip 
them  in  salt  and  lemon  juice,  lightly  broil  them,  and  swal* 
low  them  with  savage  enthusiasm.    This  ia  not  accompa- 
nied  with  any  intention  of  giving  pain  to  the  sufferer,  and 
therefore,  though  ferocious  and  inhuman,  cannot,  when  ra- 
tionally viewed,  excite  so  much  detestation  as  the  re6ned 
tortuxes  by  which  some  nations  prolong  the  sufferings  of 
obnoxious  individuals.     An  English  gentleman,  who  lately 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  manners  of  these  people,  ask* 
ed  them  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  body  which  ivas  usu* 
ally  preferred  to  the  rest.     They  told  him  jestingly,  after 
a  Uttie  thought,  that  the  palms  of  the  bands  and  soles  of 
the  feet  were  the  best  eating  p.    The  Batta  country  isGomn* 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  coinmupities,  governed  "°™^ 
by  rajas  who  are  generally  independent    In  some  in- 
stances there  are  gradAtions  among  them,    The  people 
have  a  pennanent  property  in  *their  possessions,  and  sell 
them  to  one  another  when  sp  disposed^     This  is  probably 
one  cause  oi  the  comfort  and  prosperity  whieh  they  are  ob- 
served to  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  tl^an  most  of  their 
ttdghbours.    They  entertaii^  a  superstitious  veneration  for 


9  A  MS.  letter  ftom  ft  Britikh  officer,  vend  befoit  die  Wenttiaa  Sodecy  of 
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BOOK  the  siiltan  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  MenangklEtboa* 
*    They  submit  blindly  to  his  emissftries^  even  when  insulted, 


imagining  that  if  they  offered  to  resist  they  would  tsease  to 
thrive,  and  ^ir  ci^ps  and  thell*  cattle  would  be  n!dned  by 
some  mysterious  sp^ll.  They  often  go  to  wkt  with  one 
another,  and  ca^rry  on  the  contest  not  by  open  or  gesieral 
engagem<snts,  bat  by  petty  hostilities,  waykying  indivi. 
duals  of  the  hostile  tribe.  Before  declaring  wkr  they  use  the 
solemnity  of  firing  with  gunpowder  without  shot  into  the 
campong  of  the  enemy,  atid  giv^  a  certain  time  For  pirojpo-' 
sals  of  reconciliation  before  they  commence  actuid  hostilities. 
Their  arms  are  matchlocks,  bamboo  lances,  and  a  sort  of 
sword  or  large  knife.  They  carry  no  kfeeses  like  the  Malays. 
They  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.  They  beliisve 
Religioii  in  a  good  and  an  evil  deity.— On  their  belief  in  a  future 
^^a^'  atate  accounts  differ.  Marsden  says  they  have  no  such 
idea.  They  are  credulous  in  matt^ers  of  isortery  and  prog- 
nostication, and  take  oaths  with  vehenfieht  soletainity.  The 
priests  predict  the  event  of  a  war  by  inspecting  the  intes- 
tines of  a  d^  buflUo ;  but,  if  their  predictions  ta^  not 
verified,  they  are  som€«times  p\xt  to  death.  The  body  of 
a  deceased  man  of  rank  is  kept  in  a  coffin  for  several 
inonths;  the  soft  parts,  dissolving  during  that  interval,  ak^ 
conveyed  in  a  fluid  stat^  by  a  bamboo  tube  ftom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coflin  into  the  earth.  This  peoj^e  has  remained 
separate  fiom  the  other  races  partly  in  donsequence  of  the 
absence  of  gold  and  other  articles  of  traffic  to  tempt  the 
rapacity  of  conquerors  and  the  speculations  of  traders. 
Their  marriages  are  accompanied  with  sOme  singular  cere- 
monies. The  intended  bride  appears  undressed  before  the 
man  in  a  bath,  after  which  he  makes  his  bargain  about 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  is  to  give  to  her  relations. 
The  young  couple  partake  together  of  two  sorts  of  rice; 
and  the  father  of  the  woman  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
them. 
Pauaman.  On  the  west  coast,  adjoining  the  Batta  country  to  the 
south,  is  a  populous  territory,  called  Passaman,  an  indei 
pendent  Malay  sovereignty,  governed  hy  two  rajas,  for- 
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flierly  sufaject  to  Menangkabdo.     The  Dutch  Imve  a  hc^   BOOK 
lory  at  Padang)  to  idiich  they  ifrere  probably. attimcted  by     ^^^* 
die  quaBttties  of  gold  found  near  it.     About  10,000  ounoe^       • 
df  gold  are  annually  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
idatid.    Toilie  sduih  of  Padang  is  Indrapoor^  once  ihb 
seat  of  a  coniMdenifaie  monarchy,  from  the  ruitis  of  whkh 
^ui^  (hat  of  Aaacf sooiigey^  the  capital  of  whidi  is  a 
iamatt  place  callbd  Modoonooo^-^Next  to  this  is  the  oounti-y 
of  the  Bcjangis,  vlpo  live  under  chiefs  called  Pahjerans,  The  Be- 
wbote  power  is  very  limited*    They  have  ado|>ted  Malay  i'^'S*- 
.ciTilkatiginy  and  yet  preserved  Aeir  primitive  chariu^ter  and 
manners.    They  are  small  lean  figures.    Their  noses  are 
artificially  flattekied,  and  the  lobes  of  their  can  distended. 
Their  €^es  are  black  and  lively.    Their  women  bear  a  re» 
semUance  to  the  Chinese.     Their  ootnplexions  are  rather 
yellow  than  browii  or  eopper  colour^.    Their  mountain- 
eers  are  extremdy  subject  to  goiti^s^    A  little  to  the  south, 
in  8^  16"  south  k^tude^  is  Bencoc^n,  a  Malay  tx)wn,  near.  BencooieD. 
which  is  the  £nglish  picndency  of  Fott  Marlborough. 
Here  pqpper  and  sugar  cue  am  cultivbted^  but  the  pro- 
duce does  not  pay  tbe  expenses  of  the  governtnenu  . 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Menangkaboo^  extending  Empm  of 
portly  to  the  northward^  but  mostly-  to  the  southward  of  ^^^^B^*^ 
the  equator.    It  ifc  the  diief  Seat  of  empire  of  the  ishmdi 
iisEmerly  extending  over  the  whole,  and  held  in  high 
reqpect  ih  the  east.      At  px^seiit,  iu  loiq^t  diameter 
does  not  exceed  100  miks,  aikd  probably  falls  much  short 
of  it.    The  napital  is  called  ^sngarooyooi^.    The  sulUn^s  SuHaiau 
power  is  greatly  limited,  and  b  chiefly  founded  on  >  su- 
perStitaods  veneiatbn  in  which  he  b  held  as  a  sort  of  Ma- 
homcftan  prtiti£    It  is  supported  by  the  pnesthood,  but 
very  little  submitted  to  by  persons  possessing  any  military 
power  beyond  A  very  limited  terxitory.    The  titles  which 
he  assumes  in  the  preambles  to  hb  edicts  are  absurdly 
poinpous,  eohtaining  a  minute  enumeratian  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  hb  military  weapons.      The 
people  have  no  records  or  annals.    They  write  expertly  in  LUtnuun, 
the  Arabic  diaracter ;  but  their  whole  literature  consists  of. 
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BOOK    transcr^)ts  of  the  Koran  and  bold  historic  tales.     They 
^^^'    are  famous  for  composing  songs  called  pontoon.     The 

Their  arts*  arts  are  carried  to  greater  perfection  among  them  than 
among  the  other  natives  of  Sumatra.  They  are  veil 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  fiUagree.  .They 
bave,  from  the  earliest  times,  manufaptured  arms  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  sale  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  isbuid. 

Kie««ei,  They  use  lances,  kreeses,  and  rarious  side  arms.  The 
kreese  has  a  blade  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  not  »po« 
lished,  but  has  i^  waving  surface,  resenting  .that  of  an 
imperfectly  mixed  metal;  it  has  several  serpentine  beads. 
The  handle  is  of  ivory  or  some  beautiful  pdished  wood, 
finely  carved  and  ornamented*  The  sheath  is  made  of  a 
hoUow  piece  of  beautiful  wood.  They  used  to  go  be^ 
quently  to  war  with  the  Acheenese,  but  the  modem  Eng- 
lish settlement  at  Nattal  operates  as  a  check  on  that  war- 
fairi^,  the  settlers  in  that  locality  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  Company.  The 
people  of  Menangkaboo  differ  from  the  other  iidaad  inha- 
bitants, in  being  all  Mahometans,,  having  been  conveited 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  capital  as  the  resort  of  pL 
grims  of  that  religion. 

A  province  called  Tigablas  Cottas  yields  a  very  pure 
gold,  and  contains  a  great  lake  called  Dano.  .  In  the  in- 
terior the  GoQgons,  a  wild  and  hairy  race  resemUing 
ourangroutangs  rather  than  9l9en,  diq>ute  with  the  lover 
animals  th^  dominion  of  the  forests. 

I'Vnpoon  The  Lampoon  country  is  a  portion  of  the  southern  exi 
^*  tremity  of  the  island^  consisting  of  mountuiis  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests  and  plains  which  are  subject  to  fire- 
quent  inundations.  The  people  resemble  the  Chinese 
more  than  any  of  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  have  a  gut- 
tural language,  and  a  character  peculiar  to  themsdves. 
They  are  a  hospitable  and  un warlike  race,  using  no  fire- 
arms, and  are  not  a  match  for  the  Javanese  baoilitti,  .by 
whom  they  are  much  molested.  Their  mazmers  are  ijnore 
licentious  than  those  of  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  have 
public  dances  called  bimbangs,  where  the  young  wcanen 
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exdiange  their  ordinary  for  their  danciiig  dress,  letting    book 
the  one  drop  off  dexterously,  as  the  other  is  brought  down    '^^^y 
x>Yer  the  head.     They  have  canoes  formed  of  the  hollo  Wed 
trmdis  <^  single  trees,  and  large  enough  to  carry  13,000 
pounds  wei^t. 
The  kingdom  of  Palembang,  an  anoent  dependence  of  Kiimdom 

the  SUsuhunam,  or  emperor  of  Java,  is  mostly  peopled  i^^^^^.  ^* 
by  Javans.  It  has,  in  recent  times,  come  under  the  pro« 
tection  of  the  Dutdi  government  at  Batavia,  which  has  a 
factory  in  the  country,  procures  from  it  pepper  and  tin, 
and  makes  it  a  mart  for  vending  opium  and  other  commo- 
dities from  the  west  of  India,  It  comprehends  the  south- 
east portion  of  Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  Banka  and  BiU 
liton.  Bodi  in  Banka  and  in  this  part  of  Sumatra,  there  are 
tin  mines;  and  that  metal  is  always  purchased  with  silver, 
for  whidi  there  appears  to  be  no  efflux  from  the  country. 
Hence  probably  arose  the  accounts  given  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  king  of  Palembang.  But  to  all  appearance 
both  the  chiefs  and  people  are  miserably  poor.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  increase  of  land  in  this  kingdom, 
by  depontion  from  rivers  and  from  the  sea.  Ill  cultivat- 
ed, and  covered  with  forests,  this  country  exports,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  productions  of  Sumatra,  sassafras,  dra- 
gon^s  blood,  and  excellent  timber.  The  dimate  is  liable 
to  many  abrupt  changes  of  temperature,  yet  not  unh^« 
thy  %  The  large  dty  of  Palembang  is  inhabited  by  Chi- 
nese, Siamese,  Malays,  and  Javanese,  but  the  only  stone 
buddings  in  it  are  a  temple,  and  the  royal  castle.  The 
despotic  sovereign^  without  a  regular  arniy  or  a  fixed  re- 
venue, indulges  his  pride  and  his  effeminacy  in  the  midst 
of  an  ample  seraglio.  The  mal^  inhabitants  of  Blida,  SemgUo, 
from:  being  extremely  stupid  and  phlegmatic,  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of  that 
building,  where  they  act  as  water-carriers.  The  laws  here 
are  without  influence,  the  judges  void  of  honour,  and  the 
merchants  destitute  of  honesty.  The  Mahometan  priests 
engage  in  trade,  and  not  without  success.     The  thievcsi^ 

a  HadecmMher,  p.  |3l. 
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BOOK  n^bo  are  ciUed  SUmbftrawa^  live  in  a  commutiity  legally  aa. 

^^^'    kBowledged%  under  a  leader  wbo  realrains  ibeir  esicesMs, 

Socidyof  Midkeepauplhe  pcdice'*    Hei»^  as  an  the  wh<4e  idaiidt 

^^^      tbe  Malays  wear  a  vest^  and  «  kind  id  nantl^  wilh  a  bell 

in  which  the  kreese  is  thrust     They  wear  yery  short 

trousers^  the  legs  and  feet  aie  lAiked.    The  head  is  lioveN 

^  with  a  pretty  bandkerdii^v  over  .which  t^y .  put  a 

broad  hat  when  they  travel,    fioth.sexes  file  and  btecken 

Ihe  te^.    Their  houses  are  of  wood  and  bambooi  t&veth 

ed  with  palm  leaves,  raised  on  pillars,  and  entav^d  by  an 

ill  made  laddeh 

Biminuavo     The  interior  contains  some  negroes^  with  uncommonly 

^^^^'^^     large  heads,^  short  bodiiBs,  and  very  slender  arms  fmdlimb& 

Mr.  Bademadier  ^aw  some  l|ieeimeos  (tf  thie  rice  at  Pa- 

Jembang. 

Ba&kaaDd      The  island  of  Banka,  off  this  eoast^  is  J80  miles  long 

Siiiiun.    4,j  fiirty-five  broad.    It  has  tin  mines  in  diffietaat  jrfaees, 

which  were  discovered  aocidebtaQy  in  171€^  by  the  bunb 

ing  of  a  bouse.   Tbey  are  work^  by  10^000  residelit  Ctu- 

nese.    Navigators  haVe  considered  thid  dinwtte  ab  one  of 

the  moat  deleterious  in  that  part  of  the.  wvtf Id.    That  obr 

aervsfion,  however,  applies  only  to  the  iiAmediale  nei^ 

bourhood  of  the  sea.    The  iidand  was  oedisd  to  the  Bri» 

iidi  in  181S>  and  bong  tUflly  peopled,  ih  prc^orticMi  to  its 

aoil,  is.  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawford  m  a  ^aod  stadaa 

far  an  Engfish  colony ;  but  it  Was  given  up  to  the  Dutdi 

fay  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1814^  in  ekchkn^  finr  Codiia  oa 

the  coast  oi  Malabar*    On  theeastofJBanka  lies  the  round 

ehaped  island  of  Billitsn,  separated  from  the  farmer  hj 

tSraient^S  straits^  thitiiJ^H  Whidi  the  vbaseU  bound  for 

CSiina  pass,  after  passing  thoae  of  Sunda*«     It  ia  thecmly 

pbce,  in  this  whole  archipriago,  thai  rnntaina  iron  mines 

which  ate  worth  tbe  working. 

Jmbf.  Jamby,  on  a  river  of  the  same  namev  to  the  north-weit 

of  Palembang,  Hvas  formeriy  a  plaioe  of  note,  and  both  the 

EngliBh  and  Dutch  companies  had  eetabltthments  there ; 


'  Radennacher,  lect  115. 
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but  the  vfslem  of  op|)r6i8ioii  and  monopolj  whkh  ihej  HOOK 
bnm^ht  alobg  with  than  issued  in  their  poverty  tond  ram.  '^  -, 
Theone  are  many  other  petty  Maky  states  at  every  large 
river  on  that  ade  of  the  tslaad ;  but  tiie>eKtdnt  of  their  re». 
pective  pow^s  is  little  known,  h&ag  frequented  only  by 
the  MoociBh  vessels  of.  Teiinga.  Private  trading  ships 
from  Bengal  sometiBies  dispose  of  a  few  chests  of  opinm^ 
hut  seldom  venkuite  on  diore^  so  gredt  is  the  ahdpathy  to 
them  entertained  by  the  nAtives.  They  are  generally  al 
war  with  the  ilihal^taiAs  of  the  injberior,  who  coilfine  them 
to  the  se^coast.  The  chief  of  these  states  are  Indeirgierie 
Siak,  from  which  the  best  ^Mgo  is  oblatned^  aiid  Batoo-Ba- 
ra.  The  river  Raoan,  in  the  Aru  country,  so  often  mei|- 
tioUed  by  the  Portuguese  histotiaaos,  is  so  rapid,  and  at- 
tended with  so  great  a  swell,-  as  to  be  unfit  for  naviga- 

tMi< 

The  whole  of  the  shore,  firom  the  Strsits  of  Sunda  tDN<M«..€Mt. 

Diamdnd  Pointy  is  very  low  land,  mostly  covered  with  *^ 

woods)  and  few  olr  no  mountains  are  in  sight  of  the  shore. 

From  Diamond  Point  to  Acbeen^  there  is  a  gradual  slope 

jto  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  the  lands  are  w^ 

paltivated. 

A  multitude  of  idands  of  diSecexd  siees  lie  between 
this  sh<Hre  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  Poolo  Lingen  » 
an  irr^ular  island^  fifty  miles  h^n  by  thirty  in  breadth, 
faavitog  a  remarkable  two-peaked  mountain  in  the  centre, 
called  by  sailors  the  <<  Asses  Ears.^  It  is  held  by  a  piratical 
.chief,  and  much  frequenfied  by  pirates. 

The  island  of  Sincappre  1ms,  within  these  few  years,  SSnctpoic. 
been  occupied  by  the  English,  and  constituted  a  free  pcrt^ 
in  oonsequenee  of  which  it  hk»  acquired  great  inqxAtanoe 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  When  the  Britbh  flag  was 
hoisted  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles^  it  was  almost  unGtocupied> 
the  population  not  exceeding  200  souls.  In  three  months 
it  increased  to  8000,  and  it  now  exceeds  10,009,  amast- 
ing  chiefly  of  Chinese.  No  less  than  178  vessels,  princi- 
pally native,  arrived  and  sailed  in  the  first  two  months- 
The  Malays  to  the  east,  entertaining  a  great  objectipn«  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  encouraged  by  this  empo- 
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BOOK    rium  to  exchange  their  commodities  for  the  productions 
^^^'    brought  thither  from  the  west.     The  English  flatter  them- 


selres  with  the  hope  of  vending  through  thb  medium  an 
immense  quantity  ot  their  manufactures  among  the  natives 
of  north-western  Oceanica  ^ 
liliiidtoD  The  islands  on  the  west  of  Sumatra  form  a  regular 
SlI!^^  chain.  The  isle  of  Nyaa,  very  fertile  and  populous,  is 
inhabited  by  a'singular  race,  distinguished  by  a  skin  of  a 
^^^  whitish  appearance  covered  with  scales,  and  by  ears  of  lui- 
common  length  ».  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  between  it 
and  NattaL  The  articles  received  from  it  are  rice  and 
slaves ;  of  the  latter  450  are  annually  bought,  besides  150 
which  go  to  the  northern  porta ;  and  in  the  act  of  kid- 
napping them,  the  chiefs  destroy  about  SOO.  These  facts 
illustrate  the  exuberant  tendencies  of  the  populatioa 
They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft  work.  Their 
language  and  manners  resemble  those  of  the  Battas.  They 
cannot  pronounce  the  letter  P.  Their  principal  food  is 
pork.  They  are  said  to  be  revengeful  in  their  temper; 
but  that  character  is  chiefly  founded  on  their  bang 
reckoned  dangerous  inmates  in  the  situation  of  domestie 
N«umi  slaves.— The  Nassau,  or  Poggee  islands,  consist  of  rodu 
^'''"ds.  mifi  mountains  covered  with  forests  to  their  tops,  and  af- 
fording excellent  timber.  Sago  grows  on  them  in  great 
abundance.  The  inhalntants  do  not  produee  me,  but 
they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  are  surrounded  bj 
plenty  of  native  bamboos.  The  idands  contain  nsd  deer, 
hogs,  monkeys,  a  few  tigers,  but  no  buffaloes  or  goats. 
The  inhabitants,  in  number  1400,  are  a  tall  coppor- 
coloured  people,  simihur  to  the  Otaheitans  both  in 
aspect  and  in  simplicity  of  manners.  They  are  in  tbt 
habit  of  tattooing  their  bodies  Polygamy  is  unknown 
among  them,  but  chastity  among  the  unmarried  is  scarcely 
esteemed  a  virtue.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  sun  '.-^Enganno,  or  deceitful  island,  has 

>  See  Oie  Btipott  rektive  to  Um  Trade  with  tl^e  Eaat  Intfiet  and  Chiiub 
Printed  by  oider  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1821,  p.  194«^205t  «ad  383^ 
»  BideppMlier,  p.  Tl. 
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been  represented  as  itihaluted  by  a  race  of  cannibals.  BOOK 
Charles  Miller  landed  on  it,  and  found  the  natives  rude  ^^^' 
and  simple.  They  are  tall  and  copper-coloured,  living  in 
circular  huts  standing  on  {nllars  -of  iron-wood.  Their 
food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane, 
and  dried  fidi  ^  It  has  been  said  that  they  lived  on  rock 
lichens  %  a  thing  not  at  all  improbable^ 

The  celebrated  Strait  of  Sunda  sqpnites  the  island  of  StnitoT 
Sumatra  from  Java.  The  navigator  coming  from  tbe^^^ 
Indian  ocean,  with  Sumatra  on  his  left,  and  Java  on  the 
right,  soon  sees  the  great  ukuld  of  Borneo  right  a-head. 
Hence  these  islands  have  been  ealled  in  French,  uHen  de  la 
Sonde^  <Mr  «<  the  islands  of  the  Sound.^  The  word  Sunda 
seema  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as  such,  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Danish  word  Sundy  and  the  English 
<^  Sound,^  one  of  those  numerous  coincidences,  to  the  ez- 
istenoe  of  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  adverted  \ 

The  Island  of  Java,  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flourishing  isLAim  or 
native  empire,  the  ceiitre  of  ^  the  power  of  a  commemal ''^^*' 
company  which  lately  ruled  all  the  eaflrteiH  sea,*  is  worthy 
of  a  niore  extended  description  than  the  limits  of  this 
work  will  allow.      This  island  cemdiands  by  its  situation 
the  principal  entrances  of  the  sea^  of  Eastern  Asia.    In 
ttze  it  is  inferior  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  being  only  690 
miles  long,   and  varying  in  breadth  from  80  to  140. 
Its  superficial  area  is  about  18,560  square  miles.     The 
name  Java  is  Malay,  and  signifies,  according  to  ftotne,  <*  theNiiMir 
great  island,^  according  to  others  a  particular  grain  which 
grows  on  it  ^    The  Arabs  and  Persians  called  it  Dfezy^  . 
rei  al  Maha-Badfej  **  the  island  of  the  great  king.**^ 

According  to  Valentyn^s  large  map^  this  island  is  tra-  MowiisiiM^ 
versed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
generally  lie  nearest  to  the  southern  shore.     In  some  parts 
there  is  a  double  chain,  containing  between  them  elevated 


Bewarchei,  t.  YI.  p.  77.    Annaln  des  Vojraget,  1. 1.  il7. 
y  BiUiotheqoe  Britaniuqiii»  No.  147,  B*  ^03.        ■  lUdCTmadMr,  p.  78. 

•  VoL  II.  p.  284    See  alto  p.  270  of  tbit  volume.  « 

*  Valentyiiy  Deseription  de  Java,  p.  S4— 06^  (Indei  Orientalei)  t.  V.) 
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|KX)^  tebleliuids»sMchiifrtl|^Mei^^^iehPimi|gai|2i^ 
.  ^^^'  jutimted'  The  most  wesl^ly  port  pre^enis  a  Ipver  tcr- 
picc.  The  h^  9K>untw«  b^gW  lM»ight  l^uth  firoia  B«* 
teY)i^  and  ^^  4»Ue4  Ae  Pjongwiumatt^  ov  «  Bhie  Moud- 
tium^^  Between  Tcheribov  wd  MaUunmii,  in  Uie  mtiow* 
est  part  of  the  iabiDd^  (he  highest  inoinitaiaB.w^  ogitocted, 
the  Gonnong-Kaod^i^  Tooraat^vgm  Tagi^l)  akid  $eddp^; 
fi^er  east,^  tJhe  tW9  l>rqther%  or  SoodM^Soodbdra, 
li^ouqt  LooYOO^  PcHWJig,  JapaOf  and  olher%  cOntiaue  the 
Ml;  chaiijii  to.  the  easte;*  extremity.  The  plaina  con  the  ooa^ 
oonaist  of  a.  reddish  day  of  Utile  fertility,  a  black:  lich 
flfiij^  .9fi4  A  bait^i^  yellow  till  Abo«t  three  nukea  firon 
the  ahqip^  are  the  iilQita  of  Umi  aUuvbl  land^  foqaed  of 
sand,  mud,  i^d  sheUs^  The  moimtsuis,  ooTeiiedwith 
trees  and  }^er\^  and  emriohed  vrUk  a  varied  oiikiTatioii, 
(exhibit  a  ino^ii  ngreeaUe  {NxiqMct^  Among  the  Yblcanoei  of 
the  )slwd»  (forscaroely  any  idandain  thnparl  of  dba  wM 
are  without  volcanoes,)  tl^t  of  Get6  is  redconed  9000  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  i^eiu 
Tw^  The  nortbeni  i^hoir  of  .Java  ia  ponsiderc^  aa  eatmaely 
u^^iSb  unhealthy.  .Yet  the  heiit  is  no  w^  insuppovtahle.  At 
ttw^  ^urab^a,  the  th^rmoiQet^  rises  to  .918^  or  98°  ef  Fafarea. 
^eit  in  thf  dry  i^eason,  but  betweep  noaik  and  ttudaiglit 
there  is  a  diffeieiioe  of  i|4  or  W  degrees  ^  The  firtaiity 
|if  Batavia,  Samarang^  and  some  oth?r  places,  to  Euxopean 
ecMistitutioQs^  seefn^  to  arisQ  in  a  great  measure  from  tbe 
marshy  lan48a  the  stagnant  wat^  of  numeroua  canak,  the 
excessive  i^ymber  of  treecw  and  general  want  of  deaat 
ness  9.  At  Batavia  an  earthquake  in  1706  prodimed absr 
which  daips  yp  the  neater  of  the  river  K 
'^^oTh  '^birty  iniles  from,  the  aea  there  are  hills  of  eonademble 
bejgbt,  where  the  air  is  fresh-and  healthy. '   Tfae.pbnits  of 

*  ValeDtjn*!  Map,'  sheet  ?d.  <  Idem,  sheet  4. 

•  Hem.  de  fiatarm,  I.  p.  Si— 190,  Ac 
.  '  Uhittaidiin,  Voyage  i  U  Mcheiche  de  M.  de  La  Penmen  t  IL  p. 
309.    Compare  with  Kaderaiacfaer,  DescriptioD  de  Bata? ia«  p.  4&. 

«  Ceok*s  Fntt  Voyage,  book  III.  chap.  XI.      Wuimb  and  Wolb<«ea'f 
LeftCert,  in  Ocnnan,  p.  'STS,  and  SdO. 

k  Valentyn,  p.  SSI,  and  S38.  Bogaerts,  Historiache  Bdzcn,  Gt.  L  p.  ITa 
(en  HoU.)     • 
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Uvuopey  particulariy  strawbetrie^  fgvow  Very  irell:  the  JBOOK 
inhabitants  are  vigorous,  and  have  healthy  eomptexxms.  .^^^' 
To  these  situations  invalids  atef  sent,  and  are  found  soon 
to  leoover.  The  wbdle  of  the  interior  has  dmilar  advan- 
lages,  Al  Soora-Earta,  wheie  the  empe^x»^  ef  Java  re- 
sides,  the  m  is  higUy  salubrious  to  stranger^  aad  the 
waters  of  the  limpid  rivulets  ard  good  and  ptire^. 

The  vsery  circumstaiices  which  render  Batavia  and  its  Vtgetritb 
Vicinity  unJiealthy  toman,  render  it  the  mostpiropitiousP'^^'"^*''"'' 
locally  to  vegetation.     The  rice  crc^s  are  of  the  greatest 
importanoe.    The  cultivation  of  this  article^  and  indeed 
all  the  branches  of  husbilndry,  are  conducted  with  more 
intelligeDce  and  Qeatoe^  by  the  Javanese  than  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  greater  facilities  are  aSirded  for  increasing 
their  anMMmt  by  irrigation,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous rivulets  superseding  tiie  necessity  of  such  enormous 
tanks  as  foftn  the  sole  dependence  cf  many  agricultural 
districts  in  continental  India^  and  enabling  the  natives  to 
acccnD[di8h  every  purpose  by  carnals  and  drains.     No  ma^ 
nine  is  applied  to  the  land,  dtfaeir  here  or  in  any  other  is« 
land  of  this  archipelago,  nor  is  any  advantage  sought 
flfoin  particular  rotations  of  crops.    Next  to  rice,  the  mostMaiie/ 
important  produce  k  maize,  bearing  a  relation  to  the  for- 
mer similai* '  to  that  which '  oats  or  barley  do  to  wheat  in 
£ur(^.     MrJ  Crawford  diffbrs  from  Humboldt  in  consi- 
dmng  this  as  an  indigenous  product^  and  not  consequent 
on  the  discovery  of  America.    The  name  of  it  bears  no 
analogy  to'  any  American  term,  although  it  is  found  that 
ail  exotics  in  this  part  of  die  worid  either  preserve  their 
native  name^  or  others  which  point  at  their  origin  K    The  YtaHMt  ha^ 
yam  {puaeoft^m  ofofo)  has  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  world  from  time  immemorial,  in  many  varieties,  and 
seems  to  be  indigenous.     Sometimes  it  attainii  a  weight  of 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.     It  is  less  cultivated  in  Java  how- 
ever than  in  the  poorer  islands,  where  the  cerealia  are 
more  scarce.     The  sweet  potato,  and  the  European  pota- 

&  WoOsogen,  p.  S7S. 

k  Cnwfbd*i  Hilt,  of  the  Incliaii  Archipelago,  toI.  I.  p.  SSS. 
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fiOOK   to  are  of  very  good  quality.     There,  are  several  I^umi' 
■    ^^'    nous  species,  such  as  beans^  lentils,  kidneyJieans,  and 
Angola  peaS)  and  all  the  culinary  European  plants ;  also  tlie 
white  Chinese  radish,  and  the  fruit  of  that  species  ofscia- 
num  which  is  called  the  egg  plant.      Capmcum  grows 
both  in  a  wild  uid  cultivated  state,  and  is  mnch  used  by 
.the  natives,  who  have  no  relish  for  black  pepp^,  and  those 
other  spices  of  their  own  climates  which  are  so  much  re- 
lished by  all  forei^  nations.    The  cocoa  tree  b  cultivat- 
ed as  an  article  of  food ;   a  little  oil  is  pressed  from  it 
which  is  highly  esteemed.     The  most  valuable  nut,  espe- 
cially  conudering  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils,  is  the  Ara^ 
chii  hj/pcgOMf  or  £^und  pista«Uo-nut,  yielding  an  abim- 
dant  product  of  expressed  oil,  while  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
makes,  like  clover,  excellent  feeding  for  cattle,  and  the  oil 
^cake  is  used  as  dressing  for  the  land. 
Palmi^  The  areca  or  betel  nut,  a  graceful  slender,  palm,  grows 

here  abundantlv ;  aiso  the  Cromuti/pahaky( Barassu$gtmu- 
iuSf)  affording  the  principal  supply  of  that  saccharine  li- 
quor which  yields  sugar  by  evaporation,  the  only  sugv 
used  by  the  nadves  ;  and  which,  when  fermented  and  djs* 
tilled,  is  coi^verted  into  toddy  and  into  spirit  A  valuable 
production  of  this  tree  is  the  ^oo  already  mentioned  \ 
found  between  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cables  and  standing  rigga^*  It  affords 
also  a  farina  of  the  nature  of  sago,  and  obtained  from  it  in 
a  similar  manner.  This  tree  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  except  thb  archipelago ;  and  differs  from,  the  cocoa 
in  being  principally  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains^ 

The  banana  (Musa  paradmaca)  is  to  the  natives  the 
most  important  of  the  fruits  of  the  Indian  islands,  though 
never  depended  on  as  their  chief  subsistence  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Sixteen  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  cultivated  in  these  islands; 
whereas  in  America  there  are  only  three.  This  archipe- 
lago furnishes  the  most  curious,  the  richest,  and  the  most 

>  P.  436. 
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extenmve  vflriety  of  tlie  acido^tilces  fruits  of  any  pordcoi    BOOK: 
of  the  globes    The  greater  number  are  indigenous  mnA 
some  of  the  finest  so  pecidiar  that  all  attempts  to  propa^ 
gate  them  in  other  countries,  even  of  parallel  elimateS) 
haye  failed.    Many  of  them  grow  wild,  and  none  but  a 
careless  cultivation  is  bestowed  on  any.     The  principiil. 
fruit  trees  are  planted  in  a '  straggling  manner  about  the 
villages.    The  common  peasantry  cultivate  only  tfae  most 
ordinary  fruits.     The  great  select  the  most  delicate  varie- 
ties; but  the  European  colonists  are  the  most  successful 
in  this  culture,  and  it  is  at  their  settlements  that  the 
greatest  abundance  of  fine  fruits  is  to  be  seen.     The  G^*  The  man- 
ciaia  mangoitana,  or  mangosteen,  ranks  first  in  order,  be«  g^"*^' 
ing  the  most  exquinte  of  all  known  fruits.    It  is  mildly 
acid  without  bdng  lusdous.    In  appearance  it  resembles 
th6  pomegranate,  though  smaller  and  more  perfectly  glo* 
bular.     A  thick    haidish    rind   incloses  three  or  four 
large  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  soft  semitransparent  pvdp  of  a 
pure  white  colour^  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  crimson. 
This  pulp  is  the  esculent  part,  and  may  be  eaten  withoot 
injury  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  fruit.  It  is  ooiy  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  archipelago  that  the  mangosteeto  is 
a  native.    It  does  not  thrive  in  tHe  Moluccas,  and  in"' some 
does  not  grow  at  alL    Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  is  the ' 
highest  latitude  in  which  it  is  brought  to  grow. 

The  durion,  formerly  mentioned*",  is  preferred  to  the  man-  The  aurioa. 
gosteen  by  the  natives ;  but  its  peculiar  odour  is  offennve 
to  strangers.  The  tree  is  lofty ;  the  fruit  resembles  the 
l»ead-fruit,  though  larger.  In  structure  and  disposition 
the  fruit  resembles  the  mangosteen;  The  seeds  whidi  the 
pulp  incloses  areas  large  as  pigeons*  ^ggh  <^d  when  roasU 
edy  have  the  taste  and  flavour  of  chesnuts.  One  durion 
costs  more  than  a  dozen  jmie-apples.  It  is  never  found 
wild,  like  the  mangosteen.  In  geographical  locality  it 
is  equally  limited*  The  attempts  made  to  transplant 
these  fruits  to  the  isle  of  France,  and  other  equatorial 

•P.ttS. 
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lOOK  vegionsy  have  always  fllil^— The  canoMBt  j^ok,  iIm 
^^*  ftedvLce  of  the  Afiocarpu0  rnkgr^olia^  a  fnui  <if  4fe0r- 
mottB  sixe,  and  growing  la  great  abuadanoe,  is  mueheaien 
by  the  natiyes,  and  is  exceediagly  sweet  and  B«tritioii& 
The  ehampadair,  another  mid  more  ddieioiiB  spedesof  Uie 
jaek»  i^  also  cultivaledi  Th&  mango  attaiaa  As  great  per* 
fieetion  here  aa  in  Malabar.  The  ofange  and  laoaon  tribe 
eve  widely  diffused  oyer  tfak  and  aU  the  idanda  of  the  ar- 
chipelagoi.  The  shaddock  is  fovnd  in  the  greatest  perftc- 
tiim.  The  lime  is  abundant^  and  produothre  through  the 
whole  year.  Pine^ples  are  good  and  exceedingly  pleetj, 
but  are  tery  Uttle  in  request*  Th^  jamboo,  the  guaiva,  the 
papaya,  the  cusisard  apple  or  4Ni09ia^  the  cadiew,  (Aatfar* 
imm  ^odd&niaki)  the  pnnegranate^  tlie  tamarind,  and  the 
pmipkms,  and  other  cuembitacese,  are  only  a  few  of  the  mi- 

Fiovm.  merotts  finiits  of  this  ishmd.  The  flower-beafiiq;  trees  most 
.  firaquently  cultivated  for  ihe  market,  are  the  eAoinpotn,  (« 
species  of  mckeUm^)  the  malor,  {ngdan^iip)  and  the  taa- 
juD^,  or  iiknmsepi  ekngi.  Water  lilies  are  particukrly 
frsqiient  in  Java.  The  Plumeria  ^b^umy  or  caatbcya,  is  a 
sireng  but  agreeable  afomatie,  and  the  Ocymwm  md^m^  or 
Hindoo  talsi,  another  aromatic  flower,  b  ooluvated  fer  the 
express  purpose  tsi  strewing  on  graves  at  the  annual  fiesti* 
val  observed  in  honour  of  ancestors.  Roses  and  other  £u* 
ropean  flowers  dwindle  in  ttze  and  lose  their  perfianewhea 

JPlssii  MBd  taanspknted  to  this  part  of  the  world.*-«Cotton  is  the  most 

w  manafto-  j||||poi^i3|||  article  of  coBsmeice  prodnced  in  these  iaiaods) 
btit  that  of  Java  is  the  coarsest  and  least  valuable^  Mate> 
ffitfls  for  cordage  are  obtained  from  the  nnni,  a  species  of 
nettle  five  or  six  feeth^gh,  and  from  a  tree  caUed  the^b^ 
Among  tiie  usrful  pkntsare  the  rattan^  {CaUmua  rokmgy) 
the  bao^Kio,  and  the  nipa  or  cabbage  palm,  the  leaves  d 
which  are  better  adapted  for  thatch  than  any  othera.  There 
are  many  vtduable  timber  trees,  such  as  the  teak,  wUch  has 
been  found  so  durable  a  material  for  ship4Niilding,  though 
oontaining  an  odotous  redn  \fhidtk  unfits  it  for  makii^  casks 
and  other  vessels  intended  to  contain  wine,  but  it  makes 
excellent  water  casks.    TJm  teak  of  Java  is  superior  to  that 
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of  Ae  Bitfiian  ieiapire,  but  not »  good  «p  lii^  BOOK. 

ThiiMpagtB  of  the  woridwlikh  He  between  ChiMaadPflr^  "'^* 
aia  we  the  only  v^ffons  in  which  this  tsee  grows,  Tuft- 
on,  ebony,  and  many  othen  fitted  for  onunnented  cabinet 
work,  are  also  found  here.  Among  the  gume,  thai  which 
is  called  damar  is  the  most  important  It  is  produced  in 
very  laige  quantity,  and  withoHt  any  trouUe,  from  aevecal 
tiees.  Its  greatest  consomptioB  takes  pkioe  in  the  paymg 
of  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats.  Three  species  of  iaiii. 
go  are  cultivated  in  this  island,  but  the  prepasation  of  it 
for  use  is  conducted  in  a  rery  mde  and  slovenly  mimner. 
Kasumbfl,  American  amotto,  turmeric,  aappaa  or  Brazil 
wood,  maokudee^  and  ubar,  which  last  msemUes  l^ie  hig- 
wood  of  Hondmas,  are  ikm  princ^ial  other  dye  fftuis 
produced  in  this  island.  Some  substances,  exerting  power* 
ful  effects  on  the  human  frame,  which  may  be  twined  to 
adyaatage  at  some  future  period  m  this  country,  are  the 
datura,  the  cubeb  pqyper,  and  the  ttpaSf  of  wfaidi  diere  are 
two  sorts,  the  <me  called  ancian,  and  the  other  cketik. 
The  qualities  of  the  upas  h»re  given  riae  to  some  ridicu- 
lotts  exaggerations;  the  dietik  species,  the  most  powerful 
of  die  two,  killa  a  dog  in  six  c»r  seven  minutes,  but  it  doies 
not  kill  men  or  animals  at  a  distance,  nor  does  it  blast  die 
growth  of  every  surrounding  plant. 

For  fordgn  exportation,  Java  produi)es  the  sugar  cane,  rreduee  for 
of  whidi  there  are  several  varieties,  three  of  which  axe  be-  •'P**'***'**"' 
lieved  to  be  indigenous.    They  grow  widi  vety  little  eul. 
ture.     Pepper  grows  .both  cultivated  and  wUd.     Coffee 
and  cocoa  are  also  in  some  measure  cultivated,  the  hOJbt 
only  in  small  quantities  m  this  island. 

BuftJos  of  a  small  brownish  breed  are  here  tamed  and  Animlf. 
yoked  in  large  waggons.  %eep  are  few  in  number,  with 
pendent  ears  and  coarse  hairy  wooL  The  horses  «re  smaU, 
but  strong  and  livety.  Tlie  wild  boars  breed  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  forests.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that  the 
rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  isltfid.  Amoi^  the  monkeys  of  ' 
Java  are  the  Simia  apedh  and  the  Simia  enfgtda.  In  the 
woods  are  found  the  flying  sqiurrel,  mid  another  species. 
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BOOK  the  Ueobr.    The  peacock  is  very  oommcm  in  the  fcxcsU. 
*     There  «r^  also  wild  cocks  with  brilliant  plunuige  and  white* 


crestSy  slightly  tinged  with  violet.  The  marshes  axe  inhs* 
hited  by  that  formidable  serpent,  the  Boa  amstridar^  which 
swallows  birds  and  even  goats  entire.  There  are  also  cro- 
codiles  of  enormous  size.  Flying  dragons  flutter  in  the 
neighbourhood  pf  the  towns  dtiring  the  heat  of  the  day, 
like  the  bats  of  Europe,  and  are  easily  caught.  The  Cu 
coda  iibicen^  or  musical  grasshopper,  perches  cm  the  trees, 
where  he  utters  a  piercing  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet* 
Moths  and  red  ants  find  their  way  into  every  crevice^  de. 
stroying  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

^nlent  Java  produces  in  great  abundance  the  hirundo  eseuleniay. 
that  species  of  swallow  the  nests  of  which  are  used  as  sn 
artide  of  luxurious  food  among  the  Chinese.  This  nest 
has  the  dMspe  of  a  commim  swallow^s  nest,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibrous  ill-concooted  isinglass.  Even  the  com- 
mon house  martin,  and  all  the  other  swallows  in  that  countiy, 
mix  more  or  less  of  this  substance  in  the  structure  of  their 
nests.  The  hirundo  escuknia  always  builds  in  the  caves 
of  the  rocks,  at  a  distance  from  any  human  dweUing. 
Some  are  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  Along  the  sea-shore 
they  are  particularly  abundant,  the  caverns  being  there 
most  frequent.  The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is 
procured,  and  the  question  whether  it  is  entirely  a  secre- 
tion,  elaborated  in  some  part  of  the  body,  are  points  not 
yet  ascertained  by  actual  examination*  The  finest  are 
those  obtained  before  the  nest  has  been  contaminated  bj 
the  young  birds;  these  are  pure  white;  the  inferior  ones 
are  dark,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with 
feathers.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  very  difiicult  of  access, 
and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that  none  can  collect  the  nests 
but  persons  accustomed  to  the  trade  from  their  youth. 

G««iHih].  The  island  of  Java  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  four 
unequal  parts;  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam,  Jocatra,  and 
Cheribon ;  and  the  eastern  shore,  extending  from  the  river 
Lossary  to  the  straits  of  Bali.  This  eastern  shove  is  sub- 
divided into  three  parts ;  the  territories  of  the  emperor 


cd  difi- 
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Smulnmain,  those  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  provinces  unde^   book 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Company.  ^^^* 

The  city  of  Bantam,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tliat  Kingdomof 
name,  has  a  harbour  which  has  been  rendered  inaccessible  ^*'^<*i^ 
by  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  and  the  gradual  aocumular- 
tion  or  the  coral  reefs.    The  king  has  usually  furnished  to 
the  Company  8,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper  annually,  at  twenty, 
eight  livres  per  quintal.     The  fort  of  the  residency  is  gar« 
risoned  by  a  small  body  of  Europeans.      This  depopu* 
lated  kingdom  contains  no  other  place  of  note ;  and,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  latest  census,  is  peopled  by  90,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  mostly  in  the  villages  scattered  along  the    . 
sea-coast". 

The  old  kingdom  of  Jocatra  contains  the  famous  capital  Kingdomof 
of  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  the  site  of  the  ij^J^,^ 
ancient  Javanese  city  of  Sunda^Calappa  ^.  The  Dutdi 
seem  to  have  given  the  preference  to  this  situation  for  the 
conveiuence  of  the  inland  navigation.  It  is,  in  this  respect, 
a  second  Holland.  Almost  every  street  has  a  broad  canal, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  more  remarkable  for  pm- 
soning  than  for  embellishing  the  city.  The  public  build* 
ings  are  mostly  old,  heavy,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  city  u 
inclosed  by  a  stone  rampart  of  moderate  height,  but  old, 
and  falling  to  decay.  The  citadel  contains  apartments 
which  serve  as  a  retreat  to  the  govemor-rgeneral  and 
council  of  India  during  a  siege.  It  contains,  also,  the 
great  magazines  of  the  Company.  Batavia  cannot  be  be- 
sieged by  sea ;  the  water  being  so  shallow  that  a  gun  boat 
can  scaFcely  come  within  cannon  shot  of  the  ramparts,  ex* 
cept  in  a  narrow  channel  called  ^^theriver,  ^defended  on  both 
sides  by  moles  extending  for  half  a  mile  into  the  harbour, 
and  terminating  under  the  fire  of  the  strongest  part  of  the 
fort.  The  harbour  of  Batavia  is  reckpned  the  finest  in 
India ;  and  is  of  size  sufficient  to  contiun  the  largest  fleets^ 
The  population,  including  the  suburbs  and  campongSy  or 


•  Monoin  of  Batam,  toL  L  p.  6.  III.  4S4. 

•  Dcicripdon  of  BatoTiA,  conuined  in  tha  Memoin  of  the  Society  of  Bats* 
viAi  I.  p.  42. 
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BOOK   dnmscf  Macassar,  and  other  depehdoit '  villages^  wm 
^^^'     found,  by  an  accurate  census  taken  in  1799,  to  amouat  to 
178,1J7  souls ;  cS  whom  tO^OOO  were  CUneae,  and  17,000 
negro  ^res  p. 
EnTiroQtof     The  cnviroiis  contain  beautifol  walks,  resemUing  the 
^^^'     bouletards  of  Paris  %  with  rows  of  country  seats,  in  which 
the  Europeans  seek  protection  fiom  the  insalubrity  of  the 
dimate.     At  Wdtefrede,  and  at  Mester-Corpelis,  there 
are  elegant  barracks  for  die  troops.    The  iidand  proivinces, 
such  as  Priangan,  Sookapoma,  and  Samadang,  are  goYern- 
ed  by  vassal  princes,  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  at 
mere  mil  magistrates.     The  whole  populatioii  of  Jocat^^ 
at  the  time  of  the  census  now  alluded  to,  was  840,915 
souls. 
Kingdom  of     The  small  but  fertile  kingdom  of  Cheribon  furnished 
caieiOkifi.    ihe  Company  with  880,000  lbs.  of  rice,  1,000,000  of  sugar, 
ai^d  1,900,000  of  coffee.    Cheribon,  the  capitol,  is  a  hnge 
city.    Its  sovereign  reigns  over  90,000  subjects,  mid  takes 
die  empty  title  of  Sultan.    About  four  nnles  firom  therity 
Tomb  of  a  is  the  tomb  of  Ibn  Sheik  Mollana,  the  first  i^iostle  of 
^"tSnt!    ^'^^^'^  ^^  vidted  this  island,  and  consequently  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  much  visited  by  the  Mussufanau. 
The  tomb  is  shaded  with  palms,  and  near  it  five  terrsoes 
are  eut  in  the  mountain,  the  parapets  of  whidi  are  orna- 
mented with  beautiftil  flower-pots,  presented  by  the  kings 
of  the  numerous  adjoining  islands '. 
The  Com-      In  the  east  part  erf  the  northern  shore,  which  is  sidgect 
verammt   ^  ^^  Company,  we  observe  the  following  towns  in  an 
order  from  west  to  east    Tagal,  contmning  8000  mhaU' 
tants ;  Samarang,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Dutdi  government,  containing  a  populadon  of 
80,000 ;   Japara,  formerly  the  capital  of  this  coast;  Ja* 
vana ;  Rembang,  the  great  mart  {orJaH  wood* ;  Surabajs 


V  Bataviui  Memoiny  III.  p.  425 ;  eomiMured  with  II.  p.  61. 

«  MS.  of  M.  Dcscfaamps. 

'  Vakntyn,  p,  37.  •  Valentjn,  Deicription  of  JaTS,  p.  15. 
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a  fortified  kyvn^  very  healthy^  and  prondad  with  a  xoadi   BOOE 
alead^  iriieie  vtms^  may  go  in  and  out  in  all  weMliers ;     ^^^- 
die  fortieflie*  of  Paroanoncan  and  Bamuwaagni^^  in  the 
desarted  proTince  of  Balamboauiig,  the  capital  of  wUch 
was  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war.    The  population 
along  this  coast. in  general,  has  diminiriied  during  the 
18th  century ;   and  the  Company'B  anbjects  in  1774  did 
not  exceed  4il4t^OQO^    It  is  not  unlikdly^  hoveror,  that  a 
long  period  of  peace  subsequent  to  that  date  has  amelio*   ' 
Bated  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

The  inland  and  southern  parts  cf  the  eastern  dhisian  Kfakgdom 
cf  the  isbuul,  formed  the  politacal  atate^  the  soveieign  of  ^^*^ 
whidi  bcMre  the  titles  of  Susuhunam,  and  emperor  of  Java. 
By  giving  enoouiagement  to  civil  dissensionsy  the  Compa* 
By  baa  contrived  to  divide  the  empire,  previously  much  re-> 
dnced^  between  two  princes,  one  of  whom  reoides  at  Sum^ 
Carta,  and  reigns  oyer  518,000  subjects,  with  the  title  of 
Emperor ;  the  other  lives  at  Jogo-Carta,  has  582,000  sub* 
jectSyand  the  title  of  Snhan  ">  A  German  military  man  who 
visited  the  court  of  Susuhanam,  describes  it  in  tbe  most 
flattering  colours'.  The  air  ia  pure,  000I9  and  perfumed 
with  the  odour  of  ddicious  flowers.  In  one  part  the  tx»* 
veller  wandent  among  vast  plains  covered  with  rice,  cot* 
ton,  coffee,  and  Tegetables  of  every  kind.  In  another^  as« 
cwiding  the  hills,  he  sees  the  limpid  rivulets  fonnlng  little 
cascades  under  the  diadow  of  close  and  deep  forests*  It 
abounds  with  natural  grottos  of  ddightf ul  coolness.  In 
the  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  seas,  rocky  hills^  and 
volcanoes,  varying  by  their  perpetual  smoke  the  aaure  of 
a  serene  sky. 

Tbe  population  of  the  island  of  Java,  amounting  taPppubtioii.' 
more  than  two  millions,  consists  of  natives  or  Bhoomi  ^y 
and  strangers.    Of  the  latter,  the  Dutch,  Chinese,  Macas* 
sars,  and  Balians  are  the  most  conspicuous.     There  is  » 
native  tribe  of  negroes  who  wander  among  the  numntains, 

*  lis.  by  M.  Dcschampi. 

«  BatRYian  Memoin»  III.  p.  427.  '  WbDzf^geD,  Lettiesy  p.  378. 

y  DcMbttDpi)  In  the  Anoakt  det  Voyaget,  t  I.p.  145|  ftc 
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BOOK  and  jmotbei^  called  Itakm,  who  live  on  the  am- Aofe ;  bat 
^^^'    their  physieal  diaaracter  aad  their  langnage  aie  not  known 


with  aay  certainty.    The  nadve  Javanese  seem  to  be  a 
Mah^an  ivce  who  long  ago  settled  in  tins  island,  and 
w&ce  subsequently  dviliaed  by  &  cobny  of  Talinga  Hin- 
doos^  from  whom  they  derived  several  terms  of  their  hm> 
guage,  and  many  insUtutioQS. 
DflKription      The  Javanese  in  general  are  of  middling  stature^  with 
^f^^^   tawny  oomplescions,  long  hair,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatten-^ 
ed.    As  for  diseases,  they  are  exempt  from  the  gout,  aod 
are  less  liable  to  nervous  disorders,  such  as  apcq^exy,  and 
epilepsy,  than  the  people  «xf  Europe.    They  are  liable  to 
several  cutaneous  dispamw,  some  of  which  are  unknown  is 
Europe.      Some  loathsome  contagious  diseases,  sudi  as 
yaws  and  ubbms,  are  frequent  among  them,  and  stqvpos- 
ed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Chinese.    Children  are 
haUe  to  worms,  and  other  £stal  oomplainta  of  die  intes^ 
tines,  in  consequence  of  their  unlimited  indulgence  in  raw 
Phjncd     v^^etablea  and  fruit.    The  men  are  strong,  athletic,  aad 
^"''^'"'^'^  persevering,  though  not  active  in  their  personal  exertknis* 
The  porters  will  carry  a  heavy  load,  walking  thirty  miles 
»day,  for  several  days,  in  succession ;  but  they  neither  ms 
nor  leap^  and  never  attempt  feats  of  activity.      The  arts 
of  the  juggler  and  tumbler  are  quite  unknown  among 
them.     They  bathe  frequently,  yet  are  defective  in  per<- 
sonal  cleanliness.     They  live  frugally  on  rice  andfidi, 
with  a  few  spices.    Intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  indnlg- 
^  in,  and  only  at  the  public  feasts,  when  the  chiefs  some- 
times  make  themselves   sufficiently  merry,    and    c^iec 
Moral  cfaa.  about  with  no  small  extravagance.     They  have  been  de- 
scribed as  devoid  of  industry,  b^ng  satic£ed  with  a  life  of 
comparative  poverty  and  privaUon ;  but,  whenever  they 
are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  fruits  of  their  tndus* 
try  are  secured  to  them,  they  are  found  very  well  diqios* 
ed  to  improve  th^  condition  by  virtuous  exertions.  Th^ 
have  an  abundant  portion  of  fortitude,  which  is  displayed 
ratljier  in  suffering  with  patience  than  In  braving  dangers ; 
but,  when  their  vengeuicq  is  roused,  they  perform  acts  of 
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iog.  they  axe  aknr ;  of  nanrow  though  sound  ju^iment ;  ^^^' 
and  much  infmor  in  subtlety  to  the  Hindooft  and  ChU 
neae.  Tbey  are  tolerably  good  imitators^  though  not 
equal  to  Uie  Hindoos*  They  have  a  remarkably  delicate 
muaical  ear,  and  readily  learn  to  play  the.  most  difficult 
and  complex  airs  on  any  instrument.  They,  have  an 
abundant  share  of  laudable  curiosity.  Mr.  Crawford 
mentions  an  instance  of  a  sagacious  chief  of  Samar-^ 
ang^  who  lately  had  his  wife  and  children  well  edu- 
caled,  the  latter  bong  sent  for  thia  purpose  to  Calcut* 
ta^  and  who  afforded  a  psnmising  instance  of  the  c^mu 
bility  of  these  islanders  to  profit  by  a  liberal  education* 
The  Javanese  are  lumourably  distinguished  from  the  civi«  lBt«grttj. 
lized  notiona  of  Asia  by  their  repaid  for  truth.  To  per* 
sons  accustomed  to  the  people  of  Indostan,  the  candour  of 
the  Javanese  appears  nagulariy  valuable-  The  truth  is 
readily  elidted  in  a  court  of  justioe,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  criminal  to  make  an  ample  confession  of  his 
guilt.  Having-  no  capacity  for  intrigue,  they  are  much  im- 
posed on  by  strangers.  They  are.  neither  litigious  nor 
aTariciouSy  but  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  disposed  to 
demand  justice  with  great  boldness,  considering  the  tyran« 
nical  character  of  th«r  governments.  They  are  not  un* 
kind  or  oppressive  to  inferiors,  and  are  much  more  ready 
to  relieve  distress  than  the  continental  Indians.  They  are 
not  irasdble,  or  addicted  to  abusive  language^  Mid  have  the 
character  of  great  and  willing  hospitality.  They  are  re-  Cicdulity. 
marklUjly  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  droams^ 
omens,  fortunate  days,  the  casting  of  nativities,  supernatu- 
ral endowments,  sorc^ies,  and  enchantments.  Their  io^ 
rests,  mountains,  and  caves,  are  peopled  by  numerous  in- 
visible beings  of  thcdr  own  creation,  or  adopted  from  the 
various  sorts  of  people  who  have  come  among  them.  Their 
ancient  code  denoiinced  the  most  barbarous  punishments 
for  practices  which  were  imputed  to  sorcery,  such  as  writ- 
ing the  name  of  another  person  on  a  shroud,  on  a  bier,  on 
an  image  of  paste,  or  on  a  leaf^  which  is  then  buried  or 
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BOOK   giBwpeiidcdfcflitiateee,orplaced<ii 

two  roads  meet    For  diese,  and  muDeroosoiiNrflUly  acts 


which  die  law  ennnienitefi,  the  paniAinwit  it  Joadij  not 
only  to  the  indrndoal,  but  to  his  pamils  and  hkchikfaca 
That  code  is  now  not  in  force  except  in  the  ndjghboiinBg 
idand  of  Bali.    But  Mr.  Crawford  nenlioDs  two  neenl 
instances  of  irery  whimncid  snperslidoii  in  Java.    It  wn 
discovered  by  accident,  that,  firom  sooie  motive  of  tfab 
kind,  the  skull  of  a  buialo  was  conducted  from  one  end 
of  the  idand  to  another ;  the  point  insiated  on  bemg,  never 
to  let  it  rest,  but  keep  it  in  conatant  pvogvessive  moliixL 
It  was  bdieved  that  eame  dreadini  impreeadon  was  de- 
nounced against  the  man  who  shoold  letit  falL    After  tn- 
Tdfing  many  hundred  mfles,  it  readied  flamaiang,  ivhere 
the  Dutch  governor  caused  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  set. 
No  resentment  was  expressed,  and  the  .matter  dropped ; 
but  it  was  never  diseovered  how  or  where  it  had  onginated'. 
In  1814,  a  smooth  road,  fifty  or  axty  miles  longi  and  twm^ 
feet  broad,  leading  to  the  top  of  an  inland  mountain  called 
Sumboi^,  was  suddenly  formed,  eraosiiig  no  rivers,  but 
passing  in  an  undeviating  Hne  through  private  property  of 
all  descriptions.    The  population  of  whcde  distncta  was 
employed  in  the  labour,  and  all  becansean  old  womanpre* 
tended  to  have  dreamed  thac  a  divine  peraon^ge  was  te 
descend  on  the  mountain. 

Political  impostors,  preaching  a  new  religion,  very  often 
take  advantage  of  this  national  facility  of  the  JaTanese,  and 
give  rise  to  bloody  insurrections.  These  pretenders  an 
called  Icraman.  One  who  was  apprdiettded  in  18U  had 
disturbed  the  district  in  which  he  appeared  for  aix  yeara 
Savnge  pM-  The  Javanese  are  much  addicted  to  revenge,  aevev-  for- 
giving an  injury,  and  long  cheridiing  die  deepest  reKnt^ 
ments.  Their  revenge  and  impatience  occasionally  baiat 
out  in  those  insane  and  horrible  excesses  called  mocks, 
which  are  most  common  in  Celebes,  but  occur  also  in  Ja^ 
va  and  most  of  the  other  islands.    The  state  of  society  in 
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tiBtR  a  divegMcil  far  hmMm  life.  The  li¥m4>f  Ibe  people  ^  ^'^' 
are  not  at  all  Tallied  by  tbadudEi^  or  by  oaa  anolker..  F»- 
mSiBr  with  deatfay  they  new  it  with  ao  honor.  Aa  nwi 
flin  may  be  Ured  for  twenty  dttlIii4)B»  pravided  thepcason 
to  be  awwfwanatfid  be  a  plebeian.  Such  a  praaice  i9  indeed 
not  eoniQioDy  as  a  man  generally  takes  veageanoe  wkh.  Ub 
own  brad* 

The  JavaneBe^  and  other  iaUuiden  in  tUa  part  of  the 
world,  haye  been  accuaed  of  tieachery,  but  the  authority 
on  whidi  this  aocuaataon.  is  advaneed.  ia  moae  than  ques- 
tionable. They  ahow  mueh  integrity  in  their  tnnaactians 
•wilii  oae  another.  It  ia  only  in  their  interaouiaa  with 
attang^  that  geoea  deoeit  ia  practiaed,  in  lawlesa  aeta  of 
piraey.  As  for  the  reristanee  which  they  have  made  to  the 
reatraiata  imposed  on  them  by  their  European  maatera,  and 
Aase  aecret  attempla  to  evade  the  openitk>n  Md  them,  they 
had  certainly  mate  to  eonqplain  of  than  the  party  to  whimi 


thrir  conduct  was  obnozioua.  Their  women  ace  not  at  all  TKatmcnt 
aecludedy  and,  though  wirea  are  puichaaed,  they  are  not^^*™^ 
treated  widi  oontempt  or  diadain.  Among  the  lower  xaaks, 
the  women  are  very  active  and  industrioua.  Thoae  of  the 
better  daises  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaae^  but  not 
immured.  The  wife  and  daughtera  of  the  chief  of  Sama- 
rang  attended  the  public  partiea  given  by  the  Dutch  and 
British,  and  conducted  themsdves  with  the  most  creditable 
propriety  and  deficaey.  Polygamy  is  practised,  but  the 
first  wife  ia  the  only  one  who  possesses  the  same  rank  with 
the  husband,  and  ia  mistress  of  the  &mily.  In  Java,  there 
ia  a  greater  laxity  of  morale  than  in  the  other  islanda. 
Women  very  frequently  divorce  their  fauibands.  Conqili.' 
mentaiy  inquiries  after  men's  wives  are  not,  as  in  India, 
thou^t  improper,  but  rather  courteous.  Parratal  attach- 
ment and  filial  respect  are  well  maintained  to  the  latestpeiiod  ' 
of  life.  Fraternal  affection  between  diildren  of  the  same 
mother  is  warm  and  active.  They  are  til  much  attached 
to  thrir  tribe,  and  to  the  place  of  dieir  birth. 

In  thrir  marriages  the  Javanese  differ  from  the  HJn-  Cuftomi. 
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BOOK  doos.  n^he  womea  many  at  fifteen,  and  die  men  about 
^^^'  ^jliCemi  or  nineteen.  Widows  and  widowers  marry  ag^ 
at  anj  age;  and  discordant  matches,  from  disparity  of 
agesi  are  compara^Tely  nire.  The  present  sultan  of  Java 
is  married  to  his  <5ousin,  who  is  three  years  older  thaa 
himself.  BUBerences  are  observed  in  the  mode  and  terns 
of  the  married  state,  according  to  the  relative  rank  of  the 
parties ;  as  when  the  woman  is  of  superior  family  to  the 
man,  or  his  equal,  or  lib  inlterior.  The  last  sort  of  coo- 
nection  is  eommenoed  without  any  form  or  ceremony. 
They  'give  their  ch^rrai'  their  names  when  the  umbilical 
oord  drops  off.  Some  ^e  an  Arabic  name.  This  is  com- 
mon  among  the  Malays,  and  is  intended  as  an  expression 
of  psty.  Others  give  the  child  such  an  appdiation  as 
^<  the  handsnmi^  one,^  or  *<the  weak  one  C  and  the  parents 
will  be  called  the  father  and  mother  of  the  handscnne  or 
the  weak  one.  Thus  the  names  are  frequently  mere  tides, 
and  are  dianged  at  every  promotion  of  a  man's  state  or 
dreumstanoes.  This  would  render  it  difficult  to  identify 
individuals  if  they  were  liable  to  a  frequent  diange  of  ha- 
bitation. They  bury  their  dead  in  the  manner  of  Ae 
Mahometans,  and  attend  nrach  to  beauty  and  vmpUa^ 
in  the  appearance  of  their  burying  grounds.  In  slK>wing 
respect  for  superiors  they  sit  with  the  head  covered.  In 
appioaching  a  superior,  and  retiring,  they  stoop  as  low  as 
is  consistent  with  locomotion.  A  superior  testifies  Us 
xiiost  marked  regard  for  an  inferior  by  offering  him  the 
chewed  refuse  of  the  betel,  which  the  latter  swallows  with 
great  satisfaction.  They  never  salute  by  kissing,  but  by 
applying  the  nose  to  the  head  or  neck  of  the  p»son  sa- 
luted; hence  the  term  for  smelling  signifies  to  salute. 
.  The  chewing  of  betel,  of  holding  tobacco  in  the  mouth,  and 

Amine,  of  eating  opium>  are  ahnost  universal  practices.  They  are 
paasionately  fond  of  gaming,  particukarly  of  staking  on  the 
issue  of  combats  between  pugnacious  ammals,  sudi  as  cocks, 
quails,  and  even  crickets,  which  they  excite  to  combat  by 
Uckling  them  with  a  blade  of  grass.  They  will  even  child- 
ishly risk  their  money  on  the  strength  and  hardness  of  a 
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BUI.   Tbej  aie  abo  fond  of  the  ^ecUide  of  {jglito  between:  BOOK 
the  liiige:f erodes  animals^.siifih  aa  the  t^^er  and  the  buf-.^ 
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falow    The  tiger  \ms^  shy.  and  im  wiUing.  to  fight^  i9  ahut  Ve^ 
up  with  hia  antagonist  in  a  cloae  cage.    Xhe  buffalo  &t*^^^ 
erts  himself  lo  crush  him  to  death  on  the  bars  of  his  c^ge^  > 
in  which  attempt  he  get^raUy  succeeds.    The  .e£R>rts  of 
the.  tiger  are  directed  to  the  head  and  throat  .in  a  sudden 
and  insidious  manner.    The  first  onset  is  tremendous,  but. 
if  one  or  the  other  is  not  inunediatdy  victorious  there  is  no, 
interest  in  the  combat;  both  ammals  worn  out  ace  reluc* 
tant  to  renew  their  efforts.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
nativce  use  abominable  means  for  rousing  them;  9ucha$ 
firebrands,  boiling  water,  poisonous  nettles,  and  infiisions 
of  capucum  poured  on  the  lacehited  skin.    They  scaroelj 
ever  amuse  themselves  with  those  exercises  which  -display 
address  or  agility.    The  country  is  unfavourable  to  the. 
chase ;  and  it  is  but  seldcmi  that  they  hunt.    Son^  of  th^ 
more  abject  savage  tribes  indeed  hunt  the  deer,  the  hog, 
and  the  monkey,  as  their  chief  m^ns  of  subsisjtence*    In 
some  of  the  iU-peopIed  districts  in  the  eastern  and  western . 
extremiues  of  the  island,  they  follow  the  chase  for  amuse-  > 
ment,  but  it  is  a  mere  butchexy  of  game,  without  qport.or : 
address.    The  tiger  is  sometimes  pursued  with  more  skilh 
An  extensive  drcle  of  spearmen  is  formed  round  his  known 
haui^t ;  this  is  gradually  contracted,  till  the  animal,  hennaed  r 
in  on  all  sides,  is  compelled  to  attempt  an  escape  by  rush* 
ing  through  the  phalanx,  in  which  attempt  he  is  common* . 
ly  killed  by  the  numbers  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters.   A . 
similar  scene  is  sometimes  acted  before  the  Javanese  princes ; 
at  their  palaces.    Dancing  is  considered  as  a  necessary  ao« 
complishment  to  every  Javanese  chief;  and  they  practise 
it  nt  their  public  festivities,  brandishing,  at  the  same  time, 
their  kreeses,  and  nungling  with  the  faired  dancing  women. 
In  this  amusement  respectable  women  never  join*    The 
intellectual  amusements  of  the  Javanese  consist  in  listen^ 
ing  to  professed  story-tellers,  and  a  rude  species  of  drama.  The  di»- 
sometimes  executed  by  living  actors,  sometimes  by  means 
of  puppets.    In  the  first  case  the  whole  is  performed  by 
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iMB.  In  the  «eeoiid  they  flometiiiiiea  me  oriwry  pup* 
pels,  imoh  infaior  to  tfao0»  of  Eimpe;  mad  »mm^nt^ 
cattain  aeenie  dudom,  whkh  mm  pemtiai  mod  n^^^o^ifti 
Their  aotmg  k  a  save  of  pMloninie^  armiiiMi iwi  fa^  a  le. 
cttitrre  perfomaiiee^  nid  by  a  eonipieiioas  iadindaal 
celled  the  dmkmgy  who  ttte  fiiil  in  vieir  of  the  ^-^^^"trf; 
alMl,  befiwe  the  iaterhiculeie  oamaieiice  acting  «ach  ieens» 
icfieate  the  nenatW^  of  what  Uiey  have  to  peifixna.  The 
whole  ii  aeoon^Mued  hy  a  Jefweatut  band  of  hmmjo,  Tiie 
eillgeote  eie  taken  froiDi  the  Hindoo  kgende  a^ 
lane  parte  ^  thenr  own  hietory.  They  have  dbo  cdhlbi. 
tlene  of  men  paeoneting  the  qppeeianoe  and  manaen  ef 
wild  beait%  which  eee  yeey  w«U  managed.  AH  theie 
anraaeneilfte  escite  a  hTely  iaiereit  in  a  natnie  andaenee. 

Thm  honees  aennC  of  aportaotentiy  each  of  which  etaadfi 
ctt  four  pillare.  Tlioae  of  the  rich  oonnei  of  a  ooBectioa 
of  them;  thoeeof  diepoonrdaiBes  of  ooe  only.  TIk 
houses  are  Bef«r  solitary,  bat  always  granped  into  tiU 
Ukges  or  towns.  Some  remainB  oi  hricfc  and  Ikne  walk 
flhow  dmt  arehitectnre  has  declined  among  them  in  «m>- 
dem  times.  There  are  ardies  still  standing,  but  they  have 
now  lost  the  art  of  bntlding  fliem.  The  art  of  wearing  b 
rudely  condaeted,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  A 
cubit  of  coarse  cloth,  five  spans  wide,  is  a  common  dafs 
mmk.  They  are  ignorant  ef  ealioo  printing;  and  ass 
snbsdtiite  for  it,  they  daub  their  eloth  with  wax  in  parti- 
cular figures,  and  then  put  it  throi^h  the  dying  vat,  thus 
obtaining  a  coloured  ground  while  the  figures  are  left 
white.  The  silk  worm  has  never  been  bred  m  this  iaiaixl, 
though  its  dimate  is  undoubtedly  favourable  for  it.  With 
regard  to  die  metak,  their  dnef  skill  is  exerted  on  goUL 
Iron  is  not  found  in  Java,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  the 
whole  archipeli^;a  It  bears  a  high  price,  and  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith  is  held  in  a  sort  of  reverence.  The  tenn 
for  Aat  craft  is  equivalent  to  the  word  <<  learned.^  His 
principal  ridll  is  displayed  in  the  manufactufe  of  the  dag- 
ger or  kreese,  and  the  spear.  l%ey  do  not  possess  die  art 
of  tempering  their  blades.    The  kreese  is  a  pece  of  ordi- 


iMfiry  mOf  wVkh  fleldom  renoverB  il»  ^l^ape  when  bent.  HOOX 
SUp4iiiiMing  b  the  Miiy  dtfpiviteM^ 
tbey  ^ve  iilade  fmy  pvp6eieQ«i]r,  Then  js  no  ast  wfaicii 
th^  lia^e  ognried  I0  8i»grettl  pesflBetion  at  that  of  fidiit^, 
whiA  is  cliieiy  ooodueted  by  dn^neti^  and  traps  or 
naves  akiUiiUy  fcrmed  of  pallisadBa,  A  kige  raj^y  ia 
obtained  iiom  the  salt  marshes  ci  the  eoMt»  wlacfa  sue  esft- 
banked  for  the  ptupoife  of  jpearing  and  feeding  aea^fish. 
This  praetke  was  ptobaUy  mtvodtieed  f ram  China  or  BOiM 
pait  of  Chin-Ifldia.  The  fiah  ave^  for  the  ukt  of  eeono. 
my,  alaoort  always  eaten  sailed  and  dried*  They  univeru 
tally  use  a  aa«ee  formed  by  the  puCre&etaon  of  small  fish, 
Aiqfly  prawns;  and  nofood  tedepmedpalatabie  without  it 
lliey  mannfuptare  great  abundance  of  salt  by  slow  solar 
siraporation^  and  ohtmn  it,  tnixed  with  some  soU  and  dust, 
but  free  from  those  salineadmiktuves  bekmgingto  aea-water, 
winiA  injure  the  colioary  artaele  by  the  bitterness  and  deli* 
queaeentqualiiywhiohtheyfanparttoit  Theymanulactuie 
gunpowder  frcmi  the  nitre  found  in  the  caves  freqvtnted 
by  bats  and  sWaUbwt,  and  fimn  sulpbmr  found  ne«^  the 
volcanoes ;  but  it  is  alwi^an  inferior  artide,  and  the  gun* 
powder  imported  from  Europe  is  much  in  lequest  They 
are  unaoyiainted  with  the  art  of  cuttii^  and  potithing  pve« 
ciotts  atones.  Their  diamonds  are  cut  by  Hindoos ;  their 
mbtas  and  tiqpphiiet  are  worn  ia  the  rough  stole.  The 
nmnufiictuie  of  ^aas  teems  never  to  have  bem  known 
among  them.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  however,  they  lurve 
none  of  that  bigotry  in  favoiur  of  their  own  methods  and 
tools  which  characterises  Ihe  Hindoos,  and  show  an  open 
docility  which  womU  toon  profit  by  inatniction. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  BEmterial  of  then*  dress,  which  is  a  Jytm. 
medium  between  the  dose  habit  of  the  Europeans  and  the 
loose  flowing  robe  of  the  continental  Asiatics.  T%e  an* 
dent  practice  seems  to  have  been  to.go  with  the  head  un- 
covered, which  is  still  followed  in  the  nei^ibouring  island 
of  Bali.  At  preaent  the  Javanese  generally  wear  a  cap  in  - 
intilatiou  of  the  Mahometan  turban.  The  legs  aie  always 
bare ;  the  feet  are  often  covered  with  tandak,  in  imitatbn 
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BOOK  of  the  Arab«.  They  adorn  their  perioiis  wkk  dkaoKhy 
^^^'  gold  omamentSy  and  flowers  Men  of  all  ranks  invariably 
wear  the  kreese.  They  oopatantly  file  and  Uaeken  the 
teeth.  '  It  is  on  the  eanine  teeth  that  the  first  opeiatbn  is 
performed.  They  express  thm  contempt  for  persons  irhe 
do  not  follow  this  practice,  by  saying  that  white  teelh  make 
men  like  dogs  and  monkeys. 

The  Javanese,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhltUtants  of  dieae 
islands,  are  altogether  unacquainted  wiili  arithmetieal  pro- 
cesses. The  Chinese  are  mudi  employed  by  them  in  their 
mercaiitile  bansaetions.  Thoti^  they  know  the  Hindoo 
numeral  characters,  they  frequently  calculate  by  eatting 
notches  on  slips  of  wood.  The  women  ase  more  expert 
than  the  men  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  and  are  com- 
monly emfjoyed  as  brokers.  The  methods  used  by  the 
people  of  this  island  have  radier  greater  focilitaes  than  thoie 
of  their  neighbours,  th^  numerical  scale  extending  to  ten 
billions.    Soitie  of  the  Indian  languages  have  no  term  for 

Muiic.  any  number  higher  than  a  thousand.  Mr.  Crawfosd,  who 
resided  some  time  in  Java  in  difibrent  offidal  tttuationsi 
considens  the  Javanese  as  having  made  very  great  profid* 
ency  in  mu«p  for  so  rude  a  state  of  society.  They  have 
wind  instruments,  stringed  instruments,  and  instruments 
of  percussion.  The  two  first  are  rude.  The  moihitsio* 
eers  have  a  sort  of  Pan^s  reed,  made  of  bamboo,  whidi 
is  not  used  for  any  melody,  but  merely  made  to  give 
a  confused  sound  by  means  of  a  rapid  motion,  given  to 
the  whole  contained  in  a  frame.  They  have  fifes  from 
Indostan  and  trumpets  from  Persia.  The  drum  is  a 
native  instrument.  Their  gong  is  perhaps  ci  Chines 
ori^.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  Haceadoi^  some 
made  of  graduated  pieces  of  wood,  which  give  a  sweet 
sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  others  of  metal,  whidi 
have  a  stronger  sound.  These  have  various  arrangements 
and  contrivances  for  improving  the  sound. 

Language.  The  Javanese  language  is  praised  by  Mr.  Crawford  for 
the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  written  alphabet,  baring 
a  separate  mark  for  each  sound,  and  no  mark  expressing 
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ki6re  than'  on&.  They  have  an  ancient  language  called  BOOK 
Eawi,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  priesthocxl,  and  in  which  ^^^' 
the  mythdlogical  writings,  called  the  Mahabarat  and  the 
Raniayana,  are  composed  in  vef  se.  It  contains  many  Saiv- 
scrit  terms,  but  seems  to  be  radically,  native  and  originaL 
The  language  in  common  use  is  sufficiently  well  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  not  to  any  thing  Uke  • 
sbetract  reasoning  or  science,  in  which  the  Javanese  :have 
never  had  any  practice.  Their  oompontions  are  wretch- 
edly feeble  and  emp^,  containing  nothing  to  reward  re- 
search. Their  chief  productions  are  the  dramas  already 
mentioned.  In  their  letters  and  conversations  they  have, 
in  a  great  measinre,  a  separate  vocabulary  in  addressing  a 
superior.  In  this  language  of  deference,  which  is  associ- 
ated-with  feelings  of  delicacy  and  refinenlent,  both  the 
names  of  provinces  and  cities,  and  the  terms  for  common 
ideas,  are  changed  for  others.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
period  in  which  the  Mahometan  religion  has  been  establish* 
ed,  and  Arabian  hterature  made  known,  (between  800  and 
4/09  years,)  the  Arabic  language  and  literature  have  made 
very  little  progress  among  them.  A  little  Arabic  is  taught  in 
die'  schools,  but  few  even  of  the  upper  ranks  make  any  pro- 
ficiency in  it.  All  the  Arabic  writings  circulated  in  Java  re- 
late to  religion  and  law.  In  writing  their  own  language  they 
are  extremely  inexpert  in  the  mechanical  as  well  as  in  the 
mental  part.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  they  knew  nothing  of  the*  writing  of  history,  and 
were  as  ignorant  of  chronology  as  the  Hindoos.*!*— The  his-Hutoriag. 
tories  of  transactions  are  now  written  under  the  direction 
of  their  princes,  who  employ  the  most  expert  individuals 
in  versification  and  penmanship  that  they  can  find.  The 
great  object  is  to  turn  every  event  into  a  long  solemn  tale, 
in  a  string  of  verses. 

One  of  them  gives  an  account  of  the  following  event. 
Surapati,  a  native  of  Bali,  the  slave  of  a  Dutch  citizen  of 
Batavia,  raised  himself  to  sovereign  authority  in  opposition 
to  the  native  and  European  governments,  and  maint^ned 
it  till  his  death.     The  Dutch,  having  defeated  his  descen- 
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BOOK  dants  and  despoiled  their  territory,  took  up  the  dfead  bodj 
*  of  the  extraordinary  founder,  and  treated  it  with  itidigni* 
ty.  This  vile  transaction  is  thus  described  by  the  Java- 
nese. <<The  commissary  remained  long  at  PasuruhaDy 
making  diligent  search  for  the  body  of  Surapati,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  He  was  distressed  at  this,  and  said  to 
the  inhabitants,  *  I  will  reward  whoever  finds  for  me  the 
body  of  Surapati.*  Those  people  forgot  th«r  lord,  and 
accepted  the  proffered  bribe.  The  commissary  was  shown 
the  spot  where  was  the  chiers  grave,  but  it  was  level,  and 
no  one  could  discern  it  to  be  a  tomb.  The  body  was  dug 
for  and  found.  It  was  still  entire  aa  when  alive,  and  shed 
a  perfume  like  a  flower-garden.  The  Hollanders  bore  it 
away  to  the  camp,  and  placing  it  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a 
chair,  the  officers  took  the  corpse  by  the  hand,  saluting 
it  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  taunting- 
ly  exclaiming,  <  This  is  the  hero  Surapati,  the  mighty  war- 
rior, the  enemy  of  the  Dutch.*  After  this,  they  threw  the 
corpse  into  a  great  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes 
they  took  and  preserved*  The  commissary  all  this  time 
rejoiced  in  his  heart'' 
Sonda  Ian-  Besides  the  Javanese  language,  there  is  one  spoken  by 
^^'  the  mountaineers  in  the  west  part  of  the  island,  and  over 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  whole,  though  only  by  a  tenth 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  same  language  is  spoken  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is  called  the  Sunda.  It 
is  more  guttural,  and  in  other  particulars  has  less  eupho- 
ny than  the  Javanese.  The  letters  d  and  t  are  wanting  in 
it  It  has  some  tendency  to  a  separate  style  for  deference, 
which  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Javanese.  Although 
this  language  has  an  alphabet  and  written  character,  there 
are  no  books  in  it,  as  the  people  have  no  national  literature. 
The  vestiges  of  their  writing  are  only  found  on  ancient  rude 
stones.  Those  who  aspire  at  a  little  education,  leani  Ata- 
bic  and  Javanese,  and  business  is  generally  conducted  in 
the  latter. 
^^J^  The  ancient  religion  of  Java  was  a  sort  of  Brahminism, 
uitiqiiiiict.  though  not  in  that  strict  and  dogmatical  form  in  winch  it 
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ttkU  in  IndostflQ,  and  partaking  of  the  doctrines  and  spi-    BOOt, 
rit  of  the  religicMi  of  Buddha.     Some  ot  the  xnou^taineem     .  „  ^:.. 
still  abf^n  from  animal  food,  and  believe  in  die  tr^nsmi^ 
grati<m  of  souls  ^     They  trace  their  origin  to  a  monkey^ 
whieh  they  call  toGO-tooo.    The  nature  of  the  andent  sy^ 
tem.  la  diiefiy  U>  be  uiferred  from  the  antiquities  etill  to  be 
foudd  ih  this  island.     There  are  many  architectural  re^ 
maiiis  in  its  best  parts.     Ta  some  places  there  are  large 
groups  of  small  temples  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  statue  in 
each  ^  i&  others,  large  smgle  temples  of  the  same  materials 
Without  any  cavity;  in  others,  single  temples  of  brick 
and  mortar ;  besides  which,  there  are  stcme  temples  of  m-^ 
der  comstrucUon  and  more  recent.     The  most  perfect  re^ 
xnains  are  the  ruins  of  Brambanan,  in  the  districts  of  Pa^ 
jang  and  Mataram.     One  group  goes  under  the  name  of 
<«  the  thoQsand  temples.^    There  is  a  temple  in  the  middle^ 
nxty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  four  rows  of  small  temples, 
aU  pyramidal,  of  the  same  character,  and  containing  a  prcv 
fufioon  of  sculpture  on  large  blocks  of  hewn  stoned     The 
temple  of  Boro-Budur,in  tlie  mountain  and  romantic  land  of 
Kadu,  is  a  square  building,  embracing  the  summit  of  a  small 
bill,  and  ending  in  a  dome.    The  whole  building  is  1 16  feet 
h^h,  consisting  of  nine  terraces,  the  lowest  six  being  faced 
with  square  ascending  walls,  and  the  three  uppermost  con« 
tiuning  each  a  circular  row  of  latticed  cages  of  hewn  stone, 
in  the  form  of  bee-hives.     At  the  base,  each  side  measures 
fiS8  English  feet.     There  is  no  concavity  except  in  the 
dome.     From  the  engravitig  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Crawford  % 
it  seems  to  present  an  elegant  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  oldest  structures  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
the  materials,  their  great  solidity,  and  the  minute  labori* 
ousness  of  the  execution.     There  is  an  evident  design  in 
every  group,  and  in  every  individual  temple  in  Bramba- 
nan.   They  contain  numerous  friezes,  cornices,  architraves, 
and  flat  pilastres  carved  on  the  stone,  but  no  balustrades, 
of  eolonnades,  a  defect  which  gives  them  a  heavy  look. 

a  D«  Wunnb,  p.  ISi.  ^  Cmvfoid's  Hiftory,  foL  II.  p.  lOT. 

*  Fnmtifpiect  to  hii  leoond  Tolume. 
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BOOK   None  of  the  repifesefitatioOT  are  grote  or  indecait    Th^M 
^^^*    aie  many  vegetable  deooratiana,  but  fewer  figiuea  of  ani- 


xnala ;  the  moat  usual  are  the  lion,  the  elephant^  and  the 
deer ;  the  oow  is  never  seen.    There  are  many  hiatotk 
groups,  and  several  oontaining  figures  of  Buddha  ;  but  in 
the  latter,  that  personage  is  never  represented  as  an  object 
of  worship  in  a  temple,  none  of  the  figures  round  him  be- 
ing m  a  posture  c^  adonUion,  and  no  attribute  of  a  Hindoo 
divinity  bmng  attached  to  him.    The  rudest  and  most  re- 
cent class  of  temples  are  mere  heavy  masses,  without  plaa 
or  design,  the  interior  abounding  in  seulptures^  generally 
rude,often  half*fini8hed,and  soQietunesextrem^yindelicate^ 
They  are  peculiar  in  oontiuning  representations  of  native 
manners  and  costume,  (frequently,  for  example,  introduc- 
ing the  kreese,)  and  in  the  circumstance  of  having  in8Ciq»- 
tions.     Java  contains  a  variety  of  genuine  Hindoo  images^ 
both  in  brass  and  stone.     Those  of  Siva  are  the  most  fire* 
quent  Durga;  Ganesa;  Sury%thed^tyof  theSun;  the. 
Bull  of  Mahadeva ;  the  Linga,  and  the  Yoni,  are  the  noost 
common  except  those  of  Buddha.    The  latter  axe  uev&c  in 
the  great  central  temples,  but  only  in  the  smaller  sucround- 
ing  ones.    Several  of  them  are  together,  and  when  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  exists  in  the  same  place  they  look  towards 
it,  thus  appearing  not  to  represent  deities,  but  sages  wor- 
shipping Siva.   Mr.  Crawford  concludes  Irom  the  various 
relicts  of  Javanese  antiquities,  that  the  Hindooism  of  that 
island  was  the  worship  of  Siva,  Durga,  and  the  Linga, 
and  Yoni,  united  to  Buddhism,  and  that  it  was  a  re- 
formation of  the  bloody  and  indecent  worship  of  Siva, 
brought  about  by  persons  of  more  kindly  affSections  than 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.     The  word  Buddha  is  not 
associated  with   any  precise  form  of  faith  or  worship  in 
the  minds  of  the  Javanese  of  the  present  day,  but  merely 
used  as  a  name  for  idolatry  or  paganism,  as  distinguished, 
from  the  religion  x)f  Mahomet* 
Pmnt  le-      The  -Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  from  Arabia,  > 
"^^^^        and  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  intercourse  which  has  sub- 
sisted with  that  country.    Its  most  distinguished  triuniph 
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f  tM>k  place  in  14^8,  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mojopa^    BOOK 
liit,  and  the  destruction  of  that  Hindoo  monarchy,  by  Ra-  * 

den  Patah,  who  erected  a  Mahometan  empire  in  Java,  as* 
suming  the  title  of  Susidiunam,  or  apostle,  equivalent  to 
<hat  of  caliph.  The  Javanese  are  the  most  lax  of  all  the 
Mahometans  of  these  islands,  both  in  principles  and  pra&> 
tice,  in  consequence  of  the  Arabs  having  been  excluded 
ij  die  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  Wine  is  drunk 
openly,  even  at  their  reli^ous  festivals.  The  Mahome- 
tan institutions  ore  mixed  with  marks  of  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem. The  priests  are  the  successors  in  duty  to  the  priest 
and  astrologer  of  the  Hindoo  village,  a  peaceful  and  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  peasantry,  living  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  the  ordinary  cultivators.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  prophet  The 
liigfaer  classes  pay  more  attention  to  the  forms  of  their 
•religion,  but  in  the  use  of  wine  and  opium,  and  ib  the 
Jaws  against  games  of  chance  and  usury,  scarcely  any 
among  them  entertain  the  smallest  scruple ;  the  only  ne- 
gative precept  which  they  rigidly  obey  is  that  of  absti- 
nence from  pork.  It  is  ronarkable  that  some  of  the  roy- 
al families  abstun  from  touching  bee^  thus  evincing  a  tra- 
ditional remnant  of  Hindoo  feeling. 

The  native  government  in  Java  is  a  hereditary  deq)o-  Gof«m« 
tism,  exactly  such  as  is  established  in  all  the  great  empires  "'^^ 
•f  Asia.  A  Javanese  monarch,  being  also  chief  priest  of 
hia  reli^oD,  is  under  no  control  from  religion  or  the 
priesthood.  He  has  no  hereditary  nobility  under  him  to 
-share  or  limit  his  authority.  He  is  addressed  in  the  n^ost 
bombastic  style  of  flattering  and  abject  etiquette.  His 
ministers  and  vicegerents  are,  in  their  different  depart- 
ments or  provinces,  invested  with  nearly  all  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign.  They  are  now,  however^  overawed  by 
their  Duteh  masters,  though  they  continue  to  display  all 
the  pomp  of  eastern  despotism.  The  court  of  the  Susu- 
hunam  preserves  more  of  the  former  national  customs  than 
most  others.  All  the  great  servants  of  the  crown  are  de- 
signiated  by  the  most  high  sounding  titles.     His  civil  an4 
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JBOOK  jpiiitat^  Officers  lire  th«  <<  Suiui  of  Fruden^'^  «ad  Iht 
^^^'    ><  Suns  of  Hermsm^"*    His  reaidmioe,  subje^sed  W  Uir 


^wer  of  a  small  Dutch  fott,  iaf  known  by  the  name  ef 
fiurakarta,  which  meva%  ^  The  habitation  <^  the  Sua."* 
The  palace  is  inhabited  and  gualded  bj  10»000  finnalesy 
of  wh(Hn  8000  belong  to  the  toydl  harmn«  The  iaaer  in- 
closure  of  the  palace  is  called  the  At^nu  A  ciieuliv  coivty 
two  imles  in  circumfeirence,  is  adorned  with  statues  ef  Ja- 
iranese  heroes.  Heie  the  fetes  and  tiger  fights  ai«  eshi* 
bited.  Two  tamarind  trees  present  an  inviolaUe  asjlum 
to  every  person  who  has  a  request  to  present  to  tbe  empe- 
ror *.  Yet  the  whole  force  which  this  prince  can  command 
scarcely  amounts  to  90,000  or  80,000  men,  and  these  bad- 
ly armed.  The  people  are  treated  by  their  soTereign  and 
chiefs  with  tlie  most  contemptuous  indifference,  and  their 
tives  sacrificed  to  sport  and  caprice.  Instead  of  mock 
fights  for  the  amusement  of  the  great,  teal  battles  are  ex- 
hibited, in  which  the  wretched  combatants  are,  without  the 
slightest  quarrel,  instigated  to  destroy  one  another.  Yet 
Java  is  the  only  country  of  this  archipelago  where  slavery 
BtTCDue.  does  not  exist  among  the  natives.  The  revenue  generally 
consists  of  one  half  of  the  produce  of  wet,  and  one  third 
of  that  of  dry  lands.  There  seems  to  be  no  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  among  the  subjects,  and  there  are  no 
large  accumulated  estates.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivator is  more  fortunate  than  in  any  country  of  the  east, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  cultivators  and 
for  labour  in  general.  A  sixth  part  of  the  produce  is  the 
pay  of  shearers.  The  servants  of  the  king,  from  his  mi- 
nisters of  state  to  his  grooms,  are  paid  by  allotments  of 
com,  or  of  land,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  cultivaton. 
This  system  supersedes  the  employment  of  numerous  re- 
venue agents,  and  a  consequent  system  of  chicanery,  and 
probably  contributes  to  ^ve  the  Javanese  a  character  of 
greater  integrity  than  the  Hindoos.  Capitation  taxes, 
fishery  taxes,  taxes  on  consumption,  and  transit  duties,  are 

*  ValeatyD,  p.  56.  •  WoUzogeo,  Lcttm  tax  Java,  p.  SSI. 
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fribakfied  Tlieki¥Bha3PethedefectJO(mi]iioiilo«UeaBt^  BOOK 
«odei ;  but  the  administraUon  of  juBtioe  is  rendered  more  ^^' 
puie  duw  in  India,  by  the  greater  honeaty  of  the  people, 
and  the  greater  reliance  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
who  are  not  sworn  except  on  occasions  of  peculiar  solem* 
ntty  ;  and  their  regard  for  an  oath  will  restrain  them  in 
the  most  trying  situations.  An  oath  taken  by  the  accus- 
ed to  his  own  innocence,  is  thought  entitled  to  respect  and 
credit. 

The  Portuguese  visited  Java  in  1611,  but  did  not  at-  rni««^,#%, 
tempt  any  conquests.  The  Dutch  arrived  in  1595,  which  ^^ 
was  117  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  re-  tion  wich 
ligion.  Their  object  was  plunder,  under  the  name  and  ap.  '^^^ 
peaiance  of  commerce*  The  simple  natives  were  consi- 
dered as  fair  game  to  their  rapacity,  and  were  ill  fitted  to 
withstand  the  intelligence,  experience,  and  violence  of 
these  viators.  Till  16 IS  they  traded  chiefly  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bantam.  Then  they  removed  to  Jacatra, 
where  they  traded  peaceably  for  six  years ;  but  at  last 
t|ttarrelled  with  the  prince  who  afforded  them  protection, 
^subdued  his  country,  sacked  his  capital,  put  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword,  and  built  Batavia  on  its  ruins,  in  16191 
A  handful  of  Europeans  at  this  time  subdued  the  largest 
military  combinations  that  were  ever  formed  in  Java. 
Ten  years  after  this,  when  their  fortress  was  not  yet  fi- 
nished, they  were  attacked  in  two  successive  years,  by  the 
Suhan  of  Mataram,  whose  forces  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed in  the  first  year  to  100,000,  and  in  the  next  to  120,000. 
The  principal  soldiery  of  the  Dutch  were  Japanese ;  they 
also  derived  the  most  effectual  assistance  from  the  zeal 
•ad  course  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants.  From  16S9  to  1675, 
$he  Dutch  transactions  were  chiefly  mercantile,  and  here, 
as  in  their  other  settlements,  this  interval  formed  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  colonial  history.  In  this  year« 
having  assisted  the  Sultan  of  Mataram  to  subdue  a  rebel- 
lion among  his  subjects,  they  made  a  treaty  with  him, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  restrict  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  his  subjects,  and  thus  confer  on  the  Dutch  the  ad^ 
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BOOK  .  vantages  of  a  monopoly.    The  effect,  however,  was,  diit, 
•  ^^^;    these  Javanese  merchants  being  ruined,  the  Dutch  had  n> 
natives  to  trade  with,  and  suffered  an  unmediafte  decline 
in  those  oonunercial  profits  which  they  were  so  denrous 
by  this  piece  of  injusUce  to  extend.     In  aamilarcase 
ihey  interfered  in  the  politics  of  Bantam,  followed  the 
same  policy,  and  with  the  same  ruinous  Qonsequenees.   In 
1686  began  the  public  career  of  the  illustiious  Surapati, 
who,  from  the  situation  of  a  slave  under  a  Dutchman  of 
Batavia,  rsdsed  himself  to  the  head  of  a  soveragnty  in  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  which  he  and  his  successors  held 
for  twenty  years.     This  state  was  subdued  in  1707,  and 
the  importance  of  it  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  indig* 
nities  with  which  the  disinterred  remains  of  that  herowe^e 
honoured.     In  1722  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  Peter  Eiber- 
field,  a  Wcstphalian,  for  the  massacre  of  aU  the  ChristiaiiB, 
was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death 
,with  every  species  of   inhuman  torture  and  savage  in- 
isult  t. 
Mamcn  ckf     The  bloodiest  act  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  or  any  where 
5^^^     else,  was  the  massacre  of  the  Chinese  in  1740.     That  peo- 
ple had  been  induced,  by  the  security  afforded  under  the 
.  European  government,  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in  this 
island.     But  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers,  kept 
.them  down  by  excessive  taxations,  arbitrary  pumshmeo^s, 
and  frightful  executions.     That  people,  goaded  in  this 
manner,  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  a  combin- 
ed resistance.     A  few  of  them  having  been  shipped  dFlo 
Ceylon  for  some  pretended  irregularities,    the  Chinese 
around  the  city  flew  to  arms.     Numbers  of  those  within 
it  were  put  to  the  torture ;    and  a  story  of  a  <<  wicked 
and  long  meditated  conspiracy^  was  thus  put  together. 
On  a  fire  happening  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city, 
the  Dutch  colonists  took  the  alarm,  this  being  ccxistnied 
into  an  artifice  for  commencing  a  massacre  of  the  Euio- 

Crawford,  Vol.  II.  p.  422,  &c. 
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'ipemn.    Tliey  now  rose  on  the  Chinese.    The  massacre  BOOK 
iw«8  formally  anthdEiaed  by  the  r^ncy,  the  houses  wert>  ' 

burst  open,  and  the  inhabitants  dragged  out  and  murders 
«d,  irithout  cStnog  the  Bmallest  renstance.  For  fifteen 
days  the  appalling  is^ne  was  continued,  and  not  less  than 
10,000  were  maasacred  in  the  town  of  Batayja  alone. 
Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  Susuhunam,  and  jomed 
-him  in  a  aeries  of  desolating  wars  and  rebellions,  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  years.  From  the  termination  of  these  SubieqiMnt 
ioontests  to  1810,  the  Dutch  continued  in  a  state  of  peace.  ^^'*^* 
In  that  year  they  moved  a  force  to  Yugyacarta,  deposed 
the  Sultan  of  Java,  and  placed  his  eldest  son  on  the  throne. 
In  1811  all  the  Dutch  colonies  having,  along  with  the 
jnofther  country,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  France,  the 
British  took  possession  of  Java.  In  1818  many  liberal 
and  beneficial  changes  were  effected.  The  island,  how- 
ever, was  restor^  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1810. 

The  Dutch  are  freely  permitted  by   their   govern- Chanetn 
ment  to  purchase  and  hold  lands,  and  are  fairly  natural- j^,^^^^^ 
ised.    The  Creole  and  mixed  races  labour  under  the  dis-  u^i* 
Advantage  of  a  want  of  liberal  education;  are  habituated 
io  tyranmse  over  the  persons  of  the  Javanese ;  and  are  en- 
tirely served  by  slavjes.      They  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
ignorant,  timid,  servile,  and  indolent     They  indulge  in 
convivial  parties,  but  Idbour  under  a  constant  reserve, 
arising  from  the  arbitrary  and  jealous  najture  of  their  go- 
vernment.   The  women,  marrying  early,  and  habituated 
to  the  soci^y  of  their  female  slaves,  have  the  character  of 
gross  ignorance  and  insipidity.     They  entertain  a  great 
jealousy  of  ibe  at^actions  of  the  slaves  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded,  and  under  th^t  feeling  inflict  gross  cruelties 
on  them  with  their  own  hands  f. 

The  Chinese  setUers  in  Java  have  generally  been  nu- Of  the  Chi- 
merous.     The  talents  of  this  nation  for  business  and  com-  q,^ 
inerce  enable  them  to  thrive  in  these  regions ;  and  they 

«  5uvotinai>  ipioUd  by  Crawford,  vol  I.  p.  ]39«-li9. 
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0OOK  wnukliie  much  mare  numeroiit  ware  it  m>t  hn  the  Jbv  of 
*    the  Chinese  empire,  which  strictly  prohiints  tkeesmgrslMi 


-ct  women.  They  are  enterprinng,  keen,  «nd  UMeicMB, 
Imt  luxurious,  debauched,  and  pusiUsoumons*  They  aie 
much  employed  in  handieFaft  trades,  in  which  they  gveafc- 
iy  excel  'Hiey  are  noted  for  a  total  wmnt  of  ftidi,  the 
least  temptation  of  gain  inducing  them  to  evade  llie  fulfil- 
ment of  any  engagement  All  of  them  ore  from  die  pro- 
▼inoe  of  Fokien  or  that  of  Canton ;  the  former  maintam 
the  best  character,  being  rarely  from  die  very  lowest  ndu 
of  society,  and  less  gross  and  abject  in  their  mamiers. 

IsLAim  or  The  small  Island  of  Maduba,  near  the  eastern  part  of 
the  northern  shore  of  Java,  is  sepamted  from  it  by  a  oar- 
row  strait  not  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  suj^xised  to 
contain  60,000  inhalMtants^,  who  are  a  poorer  and  ruder 
people  than  the  Javanese.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  to- 
tally distinct  language,  but  such  of  them  as  are  at  all  edu- 
oated  understand  Javanese.  The  island  is  subject  to  a 
prince  who  is  called  Pahambatuij  or  <<  the  Adorable.*  He 
has  been  deprived  of  two  of  his  provinces,  and  now  pos- 
aesses  the  western  portion  of  the  island  K  BulUfighta  are 
common  in  this  island,  a  species  of  amusement  not  knomi 
in  any  other  part  of  the  archipelago. 

BMif  21  ^^^  Island  of  Bali,  which  is  separated  from  the  east  end 
of  Java  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  been  called  by  some  Dutch 
authors  « litde  Java.''  A  chain  of  high  mountains,  doth- 
ed  with  impenetrable  forests,  crosses  it  from  north-west  to 
soudi-east,  containing  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  some 
say  iron ;  this  last  metal,  however,  is  rarely  found  in  these 
islands.  The  level  part  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice.  Gil- 
giU  the  sultan's  capital,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  strait  of  Lombok,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  fairer  and  better 
formed  than  the  Javanese,  and  are  noted  for  intell^cnce 

k  BatAvlan  Memoin,  II.  427. 
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wd.coiinig<&  SUves  ace  often  obtaiaed  fi^m  Uua  ijdaii^^  poOK 
and  A  particular  value  is  set  on  them.  The  inhahitante 
have  a  peculiar  language,  which  has  been  extended  by 
conquest  to  the  adjoining,  istaod  of  Lombojc.  fiiaii  is  the 
only  oopjUary  in  the  archipelago  in  which  the  Hindoo  x«li> 
gion  as'Matfiteinfdji  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
mountauious  parts  in  the  east  end  of  Java.  The  Baliaase  VmOMtf 
belong,  in  general,  to  the  sect  of  Siva,  and  there  axe^^^^^^^^ 
asiong  them  a  few  Buddhists*  They  have  divisions  ct 
ca9te  similar  to  those  of  Indostan;  and  some,  outcasts^ 
such  as  their  potters,  dyers,  dealers  in  leather  and  in  ar« 
dent  spirits.  The  Brahmins  are  genuine  Hindoos,  but 
the  people  in  general  are  left  to  thm  local  superstitions. 
The  BrahjKiins  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice  is  in  their  hands.  They  live  entire* 
ly  on  vegejtable  food,  but  the  people  eat  animal  food  with- 
out scruple.  They  perform  no  such  extravagant  acts  of 
aelf«-mortification  as  are  so  common  in  India ;  but  the  vo* 
Juntary  sacrifices  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands  are  carried  to  an  excess  unknown  even  in  India* 
It  chiefly  takes  place  among  the  military  and  mercantile 
classes.  A^  the  funeral  of  a  chief  seventy  or  a  hundred 
women  have  been  known  to  immolate  themselves  ^.  The 
female  slaves  also  devote  their  lives  in  a  similar  manner  at 
the  funeral  of  a  royal  mistress.  They  are  generally  poig- 
narded  before  their  bodies  are  committed  to  the  flame$. 
Bali  was  the  resort  of  the  Hindoo  refugees  from  Java 
when  persecuted  by  the  Mahometans ;  about  which  time 
the  Brabminical  system  was  inculcated  on  them  with  in- 
creased strictness  by  fresh  Indian  missionaries.  The 
inaccessibility  of  the  shores  of  the  island  has  contri- 
buted to  preserve  it  from  the  encroachments  of  other  re- 
ligions. 

The  strait  of  Bali  is  the  safest  route  for  vessels  bound 
to  Europe  during  the  western  monsoon,  when  the  passage 
by  the  strait  of  Sunda  is  rendered  difficult     The  current 

k  Cnwford,  toL  II.  p.  941. 
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BOOK  in  the  strait  of  Bali  carries  the  vessels  along  even  ythta 
the  imds  are  contrary. 


LIV. 


BpEvso.  To  the  north  of  Java,  and  the  south-west  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  is  the  great  Island  ov  Boekso,  the  largest 
in  the  world  next  to  New  Holland.  It  is  probably  about 
700  miles  long,  and  620  broad.  Its  central  parts  have 
never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  the  insalubrity  of 
the  climate  has  prevented  them  from  frequenting  its 
^ores.  On  this  account  the  geography  of  Borneo  is  very 
imperfect  It  is  probable  that  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  the  springs  take  their  rise,  is  a  marshy  table  land, 
inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  This  seems  to  be 
the  best  explanation  of  an  old  tradition,  of  the  exbtence 
of  a  lake  in  the  centre  from  which  all  its  rivers  issue  \ 

MountatDi:  The  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  lie  north  and 
south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast  The  Dutch  call  them 
<<  the  crystalline  mountuns,^  from  the  numerous  crystab 
found  in  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  is 
called  by  the  natives  Eeenee-BoUo"'.  This  island  is  often 
devastated  by  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  The  coasts,  for 
a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  present  nothing  but 
marshy  soil,  part  of  which  is  a  moving  bog  or  half  inun- 
dated land. 

Rifcis.  *  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  rivers  that  we  can  penetrate 
the  country.  They  have  many  branches,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  natural  canals.  The  rivers  Pontiana 
and  Sukadana,  in  the  west,  and  Banjermassin  in  the  south, 
seem  to  be  the  largest.     Though  situated  under  the  equa- 

^^^^i"^***  tor,  this  island  is  subjected  to  no  insupportable  heats. 
The  sea  and  mount^n  breezes,  and  the  rains,  which  are 
constant  from  November  till  May,  impart  a  degree  of 
coolness  to  the  atmosphere.   At  Sukadana  the  thermometer 


'  Iladennacher*8  Account  of  Borneo,  in  the  BeU?ien  Memoin,  III.  1P9> 
Filoo,  ibid.  II.  435.     Becknuum^s  Voyage  to  Borneo,  London,  1718. 

*»  Meinungen*s  liCtten  from  Borneo,  in  the  Fveimathigej  e  Berlin  jour* 
n»l,  1811,  No.  ?3T. 


¥«iea  Y&cy  little,  being  acascely  ever  under  8Sp  of  Fab.  BOQI^ 
renheit,  or  aboTe  94^  JL^ 


Gcid  is  found  in  Borneo  in  large  quantity,  and  moreMinaEdt. 
18  eiqported  from  it  than  from  any  of  the  adjoining  ialanda. 
It  18  the  pnly  island  of  this  archipelago  wUch  affords  the 
diamond^  a  mineral  not  found  indeed  in  any  other  coiio- 
try  except  Indostaa  and  BrasiL  The  diamond  wyiftfft 
are  confined  to  the  west  and  south  coasts^  being  pinc^aU 
ly  atuated  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Pontiaoa 
and  Banjermassin.  The  best  are  at  a  place  called  Lw« 
dak.  A  perpendicular  shaft  is  first  dug,  and  the  stratum^ 
containing  the  diamond  is  from  this  pursued  in  a  hotisEoiw 
tal  diiection.  The  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  po8t%' 
but  frequently  falls  in,  to  the  imminent  risJ^  of  the  minera.. 
They  are  worked  by  persons  belonging  to  the  aboriginal, 
savage  races.  The  Bugis  resident  merchants  are  the 
great  dealers  ia  diamonds.  The  petty  princ^  of  Mattai^. 
in  this  island,  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest^ 
diamonds  in  the  world,  obt^ned  100  years  ago  from  thi^r 
mines  of  Landak.  Its  value  is  ^269,378;  beings,  less 
than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond  by  ^34,82S,  and.. 
£119fTlS  more  than  the  Pitt  diamond.  .  . 

Rice,  yams,  and  betel,  together  with  all  the  fruit  trees  otVegjiuiimi 
India,  are  cultivated  in  thb  island.     The  cabbage  palm-, 
is  used  for  food.     The  forests  contain  trees  of  pro4igi»: 
ous  height,  some  excellent  ship  timber,  and  abundance, 
of  the  tree  which  yields  the  sanguis  draconts*.    Groves  of 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees  are  sud  to  have  been  found  ia  > 
some  mountains  of  the  south  west  '^.     The  best  known  • 
and  most  valuable  species   is  the  camphor  tree,  which, 
grows  here  in  all  its  perfection.     It  is  the  Dryobalanqps 
camphora  of  Colebrooke  ^ ;  a  different  tree  fh>m  the  Laurug  • 
camphora,  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan.  It  grows  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  is  found  nowhere  in  the  world  except  in  the  two 

»  Va]entyn*s  Aeoount  of  Borneo,  IV.  235. 
*  Arisde  Kcseucbes,  VoL  XIL 
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BOOK  gnBlHhaSBt49tnaBinias»dVorneo.  TheB«iniaocarapiior 
^^^*  sells  a  thixd  dearer  than  that  of  Sumatra ;'  the  cams  being 
£800  per  quintal,  and  the  other  £9S0.  That  of  Japan 
m  Bradi  krwer.  Benzom,  the  reshr  of  a  species  of 
jiynw,  ia  found  in  the  same  idlanda  aa  eamfdior. 
T^ia'pHncipai  use  of  it  is  for  incense'inr  the*  ceremonies  of 
Ae  RoaAiidi,  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese*  worships. 
1%  ia  also  used  aa  a  luxury  in  the  houses  of  dke  great.  The 
Javanese  chiefs  smoke  it  along  with  tobacca  The  demand 
fir#  this  artSde  has  been  steady  in  all  ages:  Borneo  affords 
#  pfenUftd  supply  of  rattans,  f  Calamus  rotang.)  This  is 
»prijddy  btesh,  sending  fortli  shoots  of  amaxing  length. 
Tfaeteanner  in  which  the  wbbd-cutter  carries  diem  off 
veady  peeled',  is  sufSciently  ample.  He  makes  a  notch  in 
tlte  trunk  of  any  tree  at  the  root  of  which  die  rattan  is 
gMming,  and,  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  smal^  portion 
of  die  outer  bark,  inserts  the  peeled  part  in  die  notch,  diea 

r 

pidk  it  through  as  long  as  its  size  continnes  uniform.  One 
man  will  carry  away  900  or  400  at  a  time  '.  Pepper,  gin- 
ger, and  cotton,  grow  here,  and  the  nutmeg  and  dove  are 
said  to  have  been  snccessfully  cultivated.' 
Anhiudi.  It  is  in  Borneo  that  the  largest  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
the  pongo,  equalling  the  human  race  in  stature,  is  found ; 
idso  the  ourang-outang,  or  Simta  satyrus,  which  comes 
nearer  to  man  in  his  looks,  manners,  and  gut.  Some  have 
tbld  us  that  this  animal  lights  fires,  at  which  he  broils  his 
fish  and  rice  ;  but  these  accounts  are  not  veri6ed  by  recoit 
observers  4.  The  Bomeans  have  an  animal  which  they  call 
the  water  stag,  which  lives  most  generally  in  the  marshy 
grounds,  and  seems  to  be  the  largest  variety  of  the  Cervus 
tMa  of  Pennant.  This  island  contains  also  two  species  of 
Wild  bu£Falo  of  immense  size,  wild  boars,  tigers,  and  ele- 
iriumts.  The  spedes  of  birds  are  innumerable,  and  most 
of  diem  totally  different  from  those  of  Europe.     The  swal* 


f  Cnwibid.  ToL  III.  ^  413. 4S4 
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lows  nAiiisk  buUil  ediUe  neirta  are  in  gsaftt  afaiiBdaiicer  BOOK 
W3d  bees  are  so  nmnerottft  that  tfaflir  wax  fanoos  a  very  ^^^' 
large  aitidle  of  export 

The  coasts  are  oocufried  by  Ualays,  Jcnmeie»  Bttgis^  InlMiiiu 
or  natives  of  Celebes,  and  samedesoeBdantsof  Anbs,  who*^*^ 
are  all  subject  to  despotic  princes  s^led  snltana.    Mahiv 
metanism  is  the  prevailing  xriigioiL    The  princes  and  no» 
bles  live  in  a  style  of  barbasoas  pomp. 

The  kingdom  of  Banjermasrin  is  the  best  known  to  Etux^sbnttt 
mpeans,  occupying  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  laigie'^*'^ 
river  Banjar  flows  through  it  The  present  capital  is  Mfou 
tspana.  Here  the  Dutch  have  the  post  of  Tatas,  near  tfan 
town  of  Baajermassin.  The.wcst  side  mitfains  the  longu 
donw  of  Landak  and  Sukadana.  The  king  of  Bantam  iar 
Java  was  f onnerly  the  sovece^^,  but  reagned  his  righSi^ 
to  the  Doteh  ecMnpany  in  1778»  and  they  established  a  mi» 
litaiy  post  at  Pontiana.  The  Sultan  of  Sambas  is  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  that  coast,  which  is  also  the  rosidenoe  ci 
different  independent  piratical  chiefs. 

Bomeoy  a  town  containing  8000  houses  on  the  north 
coast,  is  the  seat  of  a  sultan  who  fiormedy  rrigned  over  the 
whole  island.  Here,  as  along  the  whole  coast,  the  houses 
ane  often  buflt  on  a  sort  of  rafts,  moored  to  the  shore,  so 
aa  to  fall  and  rise  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  crf^  the  tidew 

The  north-east  part  belongs  to  the  kings  or  sidtans  of 
Soolo.  Pasrir,  in  the  south-east,  is  the  chief  ccMnmerdal 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Celebea 

The  Malays  of  the  coast,  whose  principal  establishmente  inhabitants 
wo  have  now  mentioned,  oonrist  of  colonies  which  have^^"^^ 
come  from  Java  and  Sumatra.     The  interior  is  peopled- 
with  a  race  of  the  same  original  stock,  but  established  for 
a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  island.      They  are  called^ 
Biajoos,  properly  Viajas ',  a  term  evidently  Sanscrit,  and 


r  J.  Janae  de  Rooy,  in  tfaa  tiaveli  of  Vander  Aa*  quoted  by  Badannadher. 
CflSBpaM  Mr  temar  obaeivaliooa  «i  Iha  Baua%  Wcddaha,  and  oi^ar  analogow 
ttiba^p.tS8. 
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BOOK  9ynonyiiums  with  Battas,  Weddahs,  Ood  Vykijtm,  th^ 
^         named  giyen  to  certain  old  tribes  in  Sumafcns  CeyUm%  <nd 


Indofitan.  Some  others  are  called  Malem^  a  Hindostaoee 
t»tm  for  mountameers '.  The  specimens  of  thnr  kHagiiage 
which  we  have  collected,  contain  many  wQvda  coinmoQ^o  the 

Malay  and  the  Sanscrit  ^;  a  drcumstanoe  wfaidi  thiowaad^ 
ditionalligfat  ontheandentoonsangoinity  of  aU  the^enatioiis. 

The  natives  of  Borneo  caU  themselves  Dayakaor  Eidahans. 
Th«y  are  fairer  than  the  Malays,  of  taU  flftataure,  and  a  rtout 
amke ;  and  .extremely  fierce  and  sanguinary  in  their  dia-- 
SMter.  Their  prindpal  {leople  are  in  the  pracfioe  of  ck- 
Mcting.one  or  more  of  their  firont  teeth,  and  inserting 
piecies  of  g^  in  thdr  stead.  They  paint  their  bodies 
with  various  figures ;  and  a  girdle  round  the  middle  is  their 
only  clotlnng.  Th^  houses  are  large  boarded  hutawitb. 
out  partitions ;  a  hundred  persons  sometimes  live  together 
in  one.  The  Biajooa  hang  the  skulls  of  time  enemies  at 
the  doors  of  their  huts*  A  yotoig  man  is  not  permitted  to 
marry  till  he  has  dther  cut  <^the  head  or  some  other  part 
of  the  body  of  an  enemy  ^.  In  their  mutual  intercourse 
they  observe  strkt  regulations.  Their  women  are  treated 
with  gentleness  and  consideration.  They  are  dressed  In  a 
aearf,  and  wear  an  enormous  bonnet  or  paeasol  of  palm 
leaves  on  the  head.  Some  of  them  dis{day  a  distinguish. 
6d  talent  £Dr  pantomimic  dancing  \ 

jBa^Qoog.         One  tribe  of  Eidahans,  called  Badjoos,  lives  by  fishing. 

TedMigf.  Their  villages  are  built  half  in  the  water.  The  Tedongs, 
on  the  north-west  coast,  seem  to  be  a  colony  fix>m  die 
Philippine  islands,  and  are  formidable  for  their  jnia* 
cies. 

Hamlbiai.  The  Alfinrs  or  Haraforas,  a  race  beloi^;ing  to  the  in* 
terior,  seem  to  differ  from  the  Eidahatis  only  in  havimr 
browner  complexions,  and  extremely  long  ears.      The 

•  Stuart,  a  Dutch  reridcDt    See  the  Batavian  Memoira*  II.  436. 
^  Meinuagen,  L  c.  'So,  238. 

^"  *'  Avantd'afoir  eoup6  soit  use  tete,  ant  ka  putiea  vuOm  dVm  omcmu** 
>  MfinangeDy  tococUat, 
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dandng  g^ls  of  this  tribe  are  much  admired  by  Europeans   BOOK 
for  Ae  nimbleness  of  their  movements,  which,  however,    ^^^* 
border  on  licentiousness. 

Besides  these  different  races,  of  which  we  know  s6  little,  KsiriHoi. 
there  are  also  some  N^rillos,  a  tribe  inhabiting  forests  in« 
aooesstble  even  to  the  £idahans,  and  of  whom  no  speot* 
mens  h«ve  bem  hitherto  seen  by  Europeans.     These  must 
belong  to  the  Papuan-  or  Oceanic  negroes. 

Several  European  nations  had  attempted  to  form  set- 
Uements  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  but  they  had  always  been 
expelled  or  massacred  by  the  natives;  and  fix>m  such  partii- 
cularB  as  are  related  to  us  of  their  conduct,  they  seem  to 
have  fully  merited  all  their  disappointments,  being  con- 
tinuaUy  disposed  to  presume  so  much  on  their  own  supe- 
riority as  to  insult  the  natives  indiscriminately.  TheDotdiMU 
Dutdi,  whose  first  attempts  had  suffered  a  similar  fate,  ^^'"^''^^ 
appeared  in  force  on  the  coasts  in  1748 ;  and  their  fleet, 
though  insignificant,  so  far  awed  the  prince  of  Tatas,  the 
only  one  who  had  pepper  plantations  in  his  dominions, 
^t  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade ;  only 
reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  give  500,000  lbs.  of  pepper 
tp  the  Chinese.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Dutch 
Company  has  imported  to  Banjermassin,  rice,  opium, 
salt,  and  coarse  cloths,  but  can  scarcely  defray,  by  this 
trade,  the  expenses  of  their  settlement  Their  chief  pro- 
fits are  derived  from  the  diamonds  which  they  procure, 
together  with  6,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper.  The  Chinese  take 
an  active  part  in  the  trade  of  Borneo.  Diamonds,  how- 
ever, are  in  no  request  in  China,  so  that  the  dexterity  of 
this  nation  has  not  been  applied  to  that  branch  of  mining 
or  of  trade. 

In  1706  the  English  Company  was  allowed  to  build  ^  lEg^jSA 
factory  at  Banjermassin,  but  abused  their  privilege  go^*^^* 
grossly,  by  domineering  over  the  inhabitants,  levying  toll 
firom  those  who  passed  up  the  river,  and  showing  disrew 
spect  to  the  reigning  power,  that  the  natives  burned  the 
factory,  and  drove  the  English  from  the  country.     They 

VOL.  III.  2  I 
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BOOK  were  afterwards  permitted  to  trade,  on  pretending  to  be 
^^^'    private  merchants;    which  they  did  with  much  greater 
success  than  while  their  odious  self-protected  establish* 
m^nt  existed  ^. 

In  1778  that  nation  formed  an  establishment  in  the 
island  of  Balambangan,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  natives.  It  was  renewed  in 
1808,  but  soon  voluntarily  abandoned. 

r  Cmwfoidt  foL  III.  p.  ttS-«a|9.  Bcdoaan^  V«if«s*  ^Bpato^p^  101« 
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PART  III. 

N0BTH-WE8TBEK  OCEANICA  CONCLUDED. 

The  Philippines,  MoluccaSy  and  Timorian  Chain. 

To  tlie  north  of  Borneo  we  find  the  great  archipelago  of  BOOK 
the  Philippine  islands.  They  were  discovered  in  15S1  by  ^^* 
Magellan^  who  gave  them  the  name  of  the  archipelago 
St.  Lazarus.  But  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  known 
the  island  of  Luzon  in  the  year  1511  *•  The  Spaniards, 
who  established  themselves  here  in  1560,  gave  the  name 
of  their  king  Philip  only  to  the  northern  archipelago* 
The  central  part  often  receives  the  separate  appdlation  of 
the  Bissay  islands. 

Tne  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  these  islands  Blomtiliif. 
in  all  directions,  seem  lost  in  the  clouds ;  none  of  them 
have  been  measured.  They  are  full  of  volcanoes*  That 
of  Mayon,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  has  the  figure  of  a  su* 
gar  loaf;  this  at  least  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  It  Volonoii. 
continually  emits  smoke,  and  sometimes  flames  and  volca- 
nic sand.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  volcanoes  of  the 
islands  Mindoro  and  Sangui,  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  large  masses. 

The  land  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  not  only  divern-  Natuie  ol 

thccouiitiy* 


•  See  oar  Hiitory  oC  GMvnpbyt  Book  XXL 
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BOOK  fied  by  numberless  torrents,  and  many  straits,  like  all 
*     moimtainous  archipelagos,  but  also  present  the  peculiarity 


of  a  great  niunber  of  marshes,  mossy  grounds,  and  lakes. 
There  is  little  regular  firm  land.  During  droughts  the 
miry  and  spongy  soil  is  full  of  chinks  in  all  directionsL 
Earthquakes  occasion  the  most  dreadful  ravages.  These 
islands  are  sometimes  inundated  by  violent  drenching 
rains,  and  are  frequently  exposed  to  hurricanes.  Those 
which  are  felt  at  Manilla  are  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Cagayan  in  Mindanao. 
SetMotaaA  There  is  nearly  the  same  variety  of  seasons  here  as  on 
*^^*^  the  coasts  of  Cioromandel  and  Malabar,  and  arising  firom 
the  same  c^use.  The  principal  mountain  chain  runs  north 
and  south  like  the  Ghauts  ^ 

In  the  western  parts  the  rains  prevail  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  Septeinber ;  the  sea- 
son of  the  west  and  north-west  winds.     The  adjoining 
-   seas  are  tempestuous,  the  lands  inundated,  and  the  plains 
..^'^       converted  into  wide  lakes.     At  this  dme  the  easterly  and 
''^  northerly  parts  enjoy  fine  weather.    But  in  October,  and 

the  succeeding  months,  the  north  winds,  in  their  turn, 
sweep  the  coasts  with  equal  fury,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
abundance  of  rain;  the  same  inundations  take  place,  so 
that,  when  the  weather  is  dry  in  one  district,  it  is  r^y 
in  the  other, 
V^gdabte  Yet  it  is  to  this  humidity  that  the  Philippines  owe  thor 
^^^?*  fertility.  During  the  whole  year  the  meadows,  the  fields, 
and  the  mountains,  are  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure. 
The  trees  are  always  in  leaf:  the  fields  almost  constantly 
enamelled  with  flowers ;  blossom  and  fruit  are  often  ex- 
hibited together  on  the  same  tree  ^  The  principal  food 
in  these  isbuids  is  rice.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  cacao  or  chocolate  bean,  which  succeeds 
so  admirably,  was  brought  hither  about  the  year  1670> 

^  Voyagt  dans  la  men  de  Tlnde.  par  liCgeDtfl,  t.  II.  p  8—12,  et  p. 
<  L^cntily  ibldt  p*  %Sj  ftc 
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«md  lis  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  islands.    The  BOOK 
sugar  cane  is  common.    The  cinnamon  tree  grows  in  T^^"- 


danaa  The  European  fruit  trees,  when  planted  in  the  . 
Philippines,  bear  very  little  fruit,  some  of  them  none  at  all. 
TThe  %  trees  succeed,  and  attain  to  great  beauty,  but  they 
are  very  rare.  Oranges  and  citrons  abound,  and. bear  ex- 
cellent fruit.  The  orange  tree  grows  in  the  open  fields  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  \  Among  the  indigenous  plants 
are  the  cotton  tree,  the  bamboo,  the  banana,  the  mango, 
the  pine  apple,  ginger,  pepper,  and  cassia.  The  wild  ba- 
nana, or  Mtisa  iextUis,  grows  in  natural  groves,  which  are 
considered  as  property ;  and  from  the  fibrous  bark  is  ma- 
nufactured a  kind  of  doth  in  frequent  use  with  the  nfr- 
.  tives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valuable 
cordage  obtained  from  any  plant  indigenous  in  nocth- 
westem  Oceanica.  It  is  known  to  our  navigators  under 
the  name  of  <<  Manilla  rope  C^  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
cables,  to  standing  and  to  nmning  rigging®-  The  ejoo, 
obtained  from  the  Aren  palm,  or  Barassus  gomuHf  abounds 
in  the  Philippines. 

These  islands  contain  numerous  herds  of  cattle     Hog^s  Anfanalt. 
lard  is  used  instead  of  butter,  which  last  is  not  at  all  used, 
the  keeping  and  milking  of  cows  requiring  too  much  atten- 
tion for  the  indolent  inhabitants.     The  forests  abound  in 
deer. 

The  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  great,  that  those 
of  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  in  the  world  appear  to  be 
collected  here  as  in  a  focus.  But  the  rivers  are  infested  with 
crocodiles.  The  serpent  called  the  <<  rice  field  bear,^  or 
damcnpalayy  contains  a  poison  under  the  teeth,  which  oc- 
casions immediate  death  f.  There  are  swarms  of  the  white 
ants,  which  sometimes  consume  a  whole  store  in  one  night. 

According  to  native  traditions,  all  these  islands,  and  Inhabit- 
especially  Luzon,  were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroes,  *°^ 


'  Legeotil,  p.  45,  &c 

•  Crawfoid's  History  of  the  Indian  AichipdagOy  voL  III.  p.  4t4,  425. 

'  MS.  Memoir  of  Resr-Admina  Ricb^ry. 
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Boot    who,  when  tlie  other  races  arrived,  fled  to  the  mountiun^ 
^^'     which  are  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants.     The  prin- 

The  Ygo.  dpal  tribe  is  called  Ygolots  or  Ygorrots.     The  others  are 

'^^  called  Finguians,  Kalingas,  and  Italones*.    We  are  told 

by  a  Jesuit,  that  these  tribes  are  divided  into  two  races, 
one  of  which  comes  nearer  to  the  negroes  than  the  other  \ 

ManDm  About  eighty  years  ago  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
*^  tains  to  demand  tribute,  and  did  not  return  till  they  had 
murdered  some  of  the  other  inhabitants,  whose  heads  they 
carried  off  to  their  own  haunts.  Legentil  mentions  that 
an  act  was  passed,  by  which  a  certain  tribute  was  allowed 
them,  along  with  free  possession  of  their  fields.  More  re- 
cent accounts  say  merely  that  the  savages  trade  with  the 
Spaniards,  without  taking^  notice  of  any  tribute.  They 
live  on  honey,  roots,  and  game.  Their  clothes  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  huts  are  sheltered  by  palm 
trees,  but  scarcely  afford  them  protection  from  the  rain. 
A  few  knives  are  their  only  furniture  ^ 
•'  The  coasts  are  inhabited  by  a  race  not  inferior  in  fero. 
city  of  character,  though  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  The  leading  tribes  are  the  Taga- 
les  in  the  island  ot  Luzon,  and  the  Bissays  in  the  central 
idands.  The  different  dialects  spoken  by  these  nations 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Tagales  believe  themselves  to  be  a  colony 
of  Malays  from  Borneo.  The  practice  of  tattooing  ap- 
pears  to  be  still  continued,  and  was  at  one  time  so  fi^uent, 
that  the  Spaniards,  from  this  circumstance,  gave  some 
islands  of  the  group  the  name  of  the  Pintados  \ 

Popobtioiu  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  population  of 
these  islands.  M.  de  la  Perouse  supposes  it  to  be  3,000,000, 
M.  Genttl  not  more  than  700,000.  Another  conjecture  is 
g^ven  by  M.  Raynal,  who  says, » that  only  1,350,000  IndU 


9  Vojagt  de  JLcgendl«  t.  II.  p.  51,  &c 

^  Bemudo  de  U  Fuente,  dik  per  Henrai ;  Cataloso  delle  Litigae,  p.  99. 

•  MS.  ef  M.  lUcheff,  p.  S89. 

k  Cnwford't  Hiflory,  foL  I.  p.  SIS. 
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atM  hate  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke ;  that  the  greater  BOOK 
port  aie  Christians ;  and  that  all  of  them,  from  the  age  of  ^^' 
sutteen  to  fifty,  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  four  reals,  about 
two  shillings  Sterling.^  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  who 
are  Christians,  have,  by  their  more  intimate  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  acquired  a  share  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  neighbours, 
and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  westerly  islands  of 
Oceonica,  to  whom,  in  former  periods,  they  were  indebted 
for  their  improvements.  In  intrepidity  they  also  excel  the 
people  of  Indostan.  Hence,  natives  of  Manilla  are  almost 
universally  employed  as  gunners  and  steersmen  in  the  in« 
tercolonial  navigation ;  offices  for  which  the  continental 
Hindoos  are  at  present  incapable  of  being  educated '. 

The  colony  is  commanded  by  a  governor,  subject  to  the  Spantth  oo- 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  remains  eight  years  in  office.  The^][^ 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  Acapulco  in  Mexico 
has  for  ages  been  conducted  by  a  single  galleon  of  1200  or 
1500  tons.  It  is  a  monopoly  in  which  the  cargoes  are 
limited  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  (£112,600,)  and  never 
amounting,  by  connivance,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half,  (£887,500,)  or  two  miUions,  (£450,000.)  They 
chiefly  consist  of  the  manufactures  of  China  and  Indostan, 
with  the  produce  of  the  Spice  and  Sunda  islands,  for  which 
Manilla  is  thus  merely  a  place  of  transit.  The  ecdesiasti- 
cal  corporations  have  a  large  share  in  the  investment.  She 
sails  in  July  or  August,  the  voyage  lasts  between  three 
and  four  months,  and  she  returns  in  about  half  the  time, 
with  a  million,  or  from  that  to  1,800,000  dollars  in  rilver, 
some  cochineal,  cocoe^  Spanish  wines,  oil,  wool,  and  bar 
iron,  but  chiefly  in  ballast  Mr.  Crawford^  in  stating  the 
great  losses  sustained  in  this  instance  by  commercial  re- 
strictions, mentions,  that  in  a  free  trade,  two  itonual  voya- 
ges might  be  made,  while  under  the  present  system  there 
is  only  one"^.  A  smaller  vessel  occasionally  sails  to  Lima 
by  the  same  route. 

CnwiM,  ToL  n.  p.  t7T.  ITS.  -  Ibid.  toL  III.  p.  338.-S4I. 
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BOOK       The  laigest  of  the  Philippines  is  Luzon,  the  most  nortlp 
^^'      erly  island  of  the  group.     It  is  indented  by  two  gulfs,  that 


Aooount  of  of  Cavite,  or  Manilla,  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Lamponon 
of  L.1U0B.  ^^  ^^^  ^  great  part  of  the  space  intervening  between 
these  in  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  wide  lake  called 
Bayj  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cavite. 
'  The  largest  river  is  that  of  Tagayo  or  Cagayau,  which 
runs  due  nortlu  The  island  produces  gold,  copper,  and 
iron ;  the  working  of  iron  has  been  abandoned ;  gold  is 
found  in  the  form  of  sand  or  dust.  The  exports  are  diip- 
timber  and  masts,  gomuti  cordage,  sugar,  cotton,  rattans, 
wax,  giuns,  and  resins  ^ 
MtaSttM  The  city  of  Manilla"  contains  38,000  inhabitants,  indud- 
1^^  ^  ing  ISOO  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  handsome,  though 
unpaved.  The  inhabitants  lead  lives  of  ease  and  even 
of  luxury.  Every  thing  participates  of  the  gay  and  simple 
spirit  of  the  Indians.  The  sulnirbs  are  inhabited  by  Chi- 
nese and  other  foreigners.  The  motions  of  the  sea  being 
gentle,  allow  the  front  part  of  the  houses  to  be  built  in  the 
water.  The  transparent  mother-of-pearl  is  sometimes  used 
tor  windows.  At  Cavite,  the  port  of  Manilla,  ships  of 
war  are  built.  Nueva  Segovia  and  Nueva  Cacetes  are 
episcopal  cities. 
Mode  of  The  Tagals,  erroneously  called  Indians,  live  in  a  state 
^^fr  of  plenty,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  resembling  the  gol- 
den age.  The  indolent  are  enable^,  by  tlie  munificence  of 
their  brethren,  to  dispense  wit^  every  kind  of  labour.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  in  good  circumstances  to  miun- 
tain  in  his  house  a  numerous  train  of  relations  belonging 
to  different  branches^  who  live  in  good  terms  with  one 
another,  and  eat  from  the  same  dish.  Numerous  families^ 
with  the  addition  of  strangers,  often  sleep  in  the  same  room^ 
on  mats  laid  along  the  floor.  The  benignant  character  of 
the  Indians  extends  its  influence  to  the  wealthy  Spaniardsi. 
All  the  rich  houses  support  two  or  three  creanws ;  these 

■  MS.  of  M.  Richery.    See  also  Blancard  for  la  Conmierce  des  Indei. 
*  Voyage  de  La  Ferouse,  t.  II.  p.  345. 
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are  poor  chikbra^  who  axe  fed  and  dothed  exactly  like  those   BOOK 
of  the  family.  ^7*  ,. 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  coloniata  at  Mamlla  is 
drawn  by  some  authors  in  very  unfaTourable  colours.  Ac- 
cordfaig  to  Legentil,  the  baths  are  ocmducted  without  the 
due  regard  to  decorum,  persons  of  both  sexes  bathe  pnK 
miscuously,  wearing  very  thin  semi-transparent  coyerings. 
Opportimities  axe  taken  to  make  asragnations  while  per-- 
forming  the  civil  office  of  lighting  a  segar  for  a  friend,  as 
the  ladies  commonly  carry  a  lighted  segar  in  their  mouths. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  common  thing  for  the  priests  to  have 
acknowledged  children.  A  due  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faidi  and  forms  is  all  the  morality  required  to  support  a 
character  P. 

The  Chinese  have  been  at  different  times  attracted  to  Onsuat 
Manilla  in  great  numbers,  by  its  profitable  trade.  They  v^sideiiti^ 
have  been  much  brow-beat  a^d  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  in  1603,  25,000  of  them  were  massacred.  In  1639, 
having  again  increased  to  the  number  of  80,000,  they  were 
driven  to  revolt  by  oppression,  and,  in  the  contest,  were  re- 
duced to  7000.  In  1662,  the  island  being  threatened  by 
the  arms  of  Coxinga,  who  conquered  Formosa  from  the 
Dutch,  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  were  ordered  away.  In 
1709  the  Chinese  were  again  expelled  from  Manilla,  being 
ignorantly  adcused  of  monopoly,  because  they  watched  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  exposed  or  withheld  their  goods 
accordingly,  and  also  of  carrying  off  the  wealth  of  the  Phi- 
lipjnnes  to  China.  In  1751  they  were  again  expelled  by 
a  royal  order,  in  some  measure  extorted  by  popular  cla- 
mour, but  when  the  public  began  to  suffer  from  the  want 
of  supplies  and  of  trade,  the  measure  was  Utterly  complain- 
ed of,  and  the  governor  who  carried  it  into  effect  subject- 
ed to  public  odium. 

The  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  other  Philippine  j^  Biany 
islands  present  few  characteristic  features.     In  physical  i^^^ 
character,  and  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  they  resemble 

9  LeJsoBtil,  quoted  bjr  Mr.  Ciawfoid,  toL  I.  p^  149,  &c 
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Sanuir. 


Pauijr. 


Mindoro, 
Palawan* 
and  othar 
itlaadi. 


LiURNi.  All  those  ntuated  between  Jjntatk  and  ^mfaiMift 
.  go  under  the  appellations  of  the  Bissay  Islaads.  Zebu  is 
very  populous  and  productiTe  in  rice.  Its  chief  town  is 
GuYgan.  It  was  in  the  small  island  of  Mactan  that  the  cse- 
lebrated  Magellan  lost  his  life  The  island  of  Buglas  or 
Negros  haa  reoetved  this  last  name  from  the  ciicumstaiiGe 
of  containing  a  race  of  n^froes  in  the  interior. 

Samar  is  one  of  the  leading  islands,  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Luzon.  It  has  a  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soil, 
yielding,  at  least,  a  return  of  forty-fold,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  rice.  The  forests  abound  in  void  birds ;  they 
contain  three  species  of  the  turtlewdove,  and  many  beauti- 
ful speaies  of  parroquets,  some  no  larger  than  linnets.  The 
quadrupeds  are  also  very  numerous.  The  woods  swarm 
•with  monkeys  of  very  large  sise,  wild  buffalos,  and  deer. 
Numberless  hives  of  wild  bees  hang  fiom  the  branches,  and 
alongside  of  them  are  the  nests  of  hummingbirds  dandling 
in  the  wind. 

The  island  of  Panay  is  rich  in  game,  especially  in  deer, 
boars,  and  wild  hogs  4,  In  this,  and  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding islets,  food  and  clothing  are  obtained  by  the  Indi- 
ans with  the  utmost  ease.  A  species  of  banana  Sg  af- 
fords a  fibvous  bark,  easily  separated  by  maceraticm.  By 
joining  the  fibres  together,  a  doth  of  fine  textuie  is  €)Ik 
tained,  which  at  first  is  somewhat  stiff,  but  becomes  flexi- 
ble by  being  treated  with  lime.  This  flax  goes  under  the 
name  of  abaca. 

Between  the  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Palawan,isthegrDup 
called  the  Calamian  islands,  or  ^  the  Islands  of  Canes.** 
The  chiun  by  which  these  islands  are  formed,  goes  off 
£rom  Luzon  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It  seems  to  be 
very  high  and  very  narrow,  the  arable  land  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountains  being  of  very  trifling  extent  Their 
productions  are  rice,  ebony  wood,  canes,  wax,  several 
gums,  pearls,  fish  in  endless  variety,  and  turtles.    Some 


^  Sonnmt,  Voyage  aux  lodet,  t  III.  p.  iSw  8vo. 
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rf  die  ududbHantB  live  wkolly  at  sea.  The  Spaniards  have  BOOK 
posts  at  Baeo  in  Mindoro^  and  some  other  places.  All  ^^' 
modem  maps  give  the  island  of  Paragoa  the  name  of  Pa- 
lawan, by  which  it  was  known  to  Marco  Polo,  but  D^ An- 
▼ille  places  the  island  of  Balaba,  (a  name  which  must  be 
identical  with  Pabba,  or  Palawa,)  to  the  south-east  of  Pa- 
ragoa. In  Mr.  Crawford^s  map,  Palawan  is  marked 
among  those  which  are  under  native  jurisdiction. 

The  preceding  islands  aie  the  only  part  of  the  archipe- Gcnenl  in- 
lago  of  which  the  Spaniards  hold  the  undisputed  sove-  ^^^^^ 
reignty.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  awendaiicj. 
Philippines  are  the  only  islands  of  north-western  Oce- 
anica  which  have  improved  in  dvilization,  wealth,  and  po- 
pulation, in  consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe. 
When  first  visited,  the  inhabitants  were  a  race  of  half 
naked  savages,  inferior  to  all  the  great  tribes ;  but  now 
they  are  in  almost  every  respect  superior.  A  monopoly 
of  commerce  happened  to  form  no  part  of  the  Spanish  po- 
licy. Private  industry,  though  not  altogether  unshackled, 
has  been  allowed  some  scope,  and  private  competition  some 
cyperation.  The  government,  finding  here  no  sjnces,  and 
no  rich  manufactures,  satisfied  itself  with  drawing  a  fixed 
capitation  tax  firom  its  native  subjects,  which,  however 
oppresrive,  did  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  improvement. 
They  also  gave  full  freedom  to  European  colonization, 
and  freely  dbtributed  the  unappropriated  lands  among 
the  colonists.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  a  free  inter-, 
mixture  of  the  local  society,  and  a  communication  of  the 
genius  and  manners  of  Europe  to  the  native  races'. 

The  island  of  Mindanao,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Phi-  Mindaaio. 
fipjnnes,  ranks  the  second  for  size  and  consequence. 
Its  name  (which  is  also  written  Magindanao)  signifies  m 
the  language  of  the  country,  <<  the  united  people  of  the 
channel  '.'*'  It  is  properly  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
principal  state  belonging  to  it.    This  island  is  about  8S0 

'  C»wfoid*i  Hitioiy,  toL  II.  p.  447>  44S. 
•  Forrest'i  VoyagQ  to  New  Guinea. 
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BOOK  milai  in  circttmferenoe,  but  it  coatains  little  arabfelinii* 

^^*     Gulfa  and  peninsulas  give  an  inegularity  to  the  vfaole 

coast.    Fools  and  rhrulets  occur  at  every  step.    It  has 

more  than  twenty  navigable  rivers,  which  abound  in  fish. 

Prodnc.  The  chief  nutricious  plants  are  rice,  potatoes,  and  sago  9 
cinnamon  is  also  very  common.  When  fresh,  it  seems 
equal  in  aromatic  power  to  that  of  Ceylon,  but  sooa  loees 
its  strength,  and  id*two  or  three  years  becomes  totally  in- 
sipid. The  vine  grows  in  the  trellis  way,  not  admitting 
of  any  other  mode  of  culture.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
or  not  tl^  island  contains  mines^  Great  quantities  of 
talc  are  found  in  it,  and  millsttmes  are  exported  by  the 
Spaniards  \  There  are  numerous  caverns,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  Mindanao,  affording  a  retreat 
to  bats,  which  are  as  large  as  common  fowls.  About  auiw 
set  they  issue  in  thousands  firom  these  caverns,  which  pro- 
tect them  from  the  heat  and  light  during  the  day.  Fran 
the  earth  polluted  by  ih&x  sojourning,  a  quantity  of  nitre 
is  extracted  '• 

This  island  is  ruled  by  its  own  kings  and  princes,  mbo 
are  styled  sultans  and  rajas.  .  The  nobles  are  called  LettofK 
The  marshes  and  the  forests  present  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.     The  inhabi. 

The  Hm-  tants  of  the  intepor  are  black  sayages,  called  Harafoaras. 

^*^  Some  represent  them,  as  cruel  and  bloody  in  thar  disposi- 
tions ;  others  as  a  weak,  timid,  and  oppressed  race.  They 
are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Three  tribes  are  distin* 
guished  by  their  language,  the  Luta,  the  Sabani,  and  the 

Other  iw-   negroes  properly  so  called  7.— The  inhabitants  iA,  the  sea- 

^^*  coast  have  a  great  resembLu^ce  to  the  Bomeans,  the  Ma- 
cassars,  and  the  people,  of  the  Moluccas.  Danqu^  found 
the  natives  of  Mindanao  very  subject  to  a  cutaneous  dis* 


<  Foncst*8  ToTage  to  New  GuiiieA.  •  Fofictt»  ibid. 

*  Forrest,  in  a  Note  where  he  qootes  Combeiy  a  Spaniah  Jeiuit. 
'  Henras,  Cat  d«i  Langues,  p.  S6. 
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ease,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes  and  scurf  over  all  the  body ".  BOOK 
They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  also     ^  * 
speak  Malay.    Their  native  idiom  seems  to  be  the  Bissa* 
yan.    They  are  all  Mahometaiis ;  and  have  Imfims  who 
teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.     In  their  devotions 
they  use  many  Arabic  words. 

The  sultan  of  Mindanao  is  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  this  island,  but  there  are  several  petty  independent  sul- 
tans.    The  Mindanayans,  when  not  at  war  among  them- 
sdves,  follow  the  occupation  of  pirates.     Their  vessels  Navy, 
carry  small  guns,  and  crews  of  seventy  or  eighty  men. 

The  settlement  at  Sambuangan  is  the  only  one  which  Spanish 
the  Spaniards  have  kept.    It  is  a  town  ntuated  in  the  *''^** 
south-west  part  of  the  island,  feebly  defended  by  a  small 
fort,  and  of  little  use  to  its  possessors. 

The  island  of  Sooloo,'  or  Suluk,  written  XuUu  by  the  Sooloo. 
Spaniards,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ^     It  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Min- 
danao; produces  excellent  fruits,  elephants,  and  a  small 
species  of  deer,  the  Cervus  aais. 

Tbe  sea  in  this  neighbourhood  throws  up  a  great  quan-  Amber^ 
tity  of  ambergris.     It  is  said  that  before  the  coming  of  the  ^^"*^  **'^ 
Spaniards,  the  natives  made  torches  with  it  to  give  them 
light  while  they  fished  during  the  night.     It  is  thrown 
out  on  the  shores  of  Sooloo,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the 
western  monsoons.     Some  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  liquid 
state.      Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  substance,  it* 
is  very  curious  that  it  should  in  this  quarter  be  confinect 
to  the  small  island  of  Sooloo,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
on  the  coast  of  Mindanao. 

Sooloo  derives  wealth  from  its  pearl  fishery,  which  takes  Peul  ikh. 
place  at  the  end  of  the  western  monsoons.     There  is  at  *^* 
that  time  a  constant  calm.    The  sea  is  so  smooth  that  the 


>  Bimpia't  Vojragpi*  T<4.  L  p.  334^  « 

•  JMrymplQ*!  aoooani  of  the  iMtiiial  cuzioiitiea  of  the  iiland  of  Sooloo, 
in  hii  ooOectioii  of  Vo^aga,  yoL  L  p.  %l. 
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BOOK   eye  can  discera  objects  under  water  to  a  depth  of  forty  or 
^^'     fifty  feet.     The  natives  of  Sooko  are  exoellent  divers,  and 


nothing  escapes  them  that  comes  within  their  view.    But 
the  Sooloo  pearls  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  tar* 
nishing  in  a  few  years. 
N«vy.  The  sultan  of  Sooloo  holds  several  neighbourii^  islaads^ 

and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Bomea  He  keeps  a  small  na^ 
vy.  Bowan,  his  capitaly  is  situated  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  island.  It  contains  6000  inhabitaatSi  which  form  a 
tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  island.  In  1688  and 
16S9  the  Spaniard^?  sent  two  great  expeditions  fer  the  oon« 
quest  of  Sooloo,  but  both  of  them  disgiacefully  figdled.  In 
1637  they  made  a  temporary  conquest  of  Sooloo  and  IMQn- 
daoao,  which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon.  In 
1751  they  were  beaten  in  their  last  attempt,  and  the  na. 
tives  of  these  islands  joining  their  Mahometan  naghbours, 
invaded  the  Philippines,  and  laid  "waste  the  Spanish  pro* 
vinces  for  three  years  ^ 

The  Mo-  "^he  blands  situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo  and  Java, 
^«6M»  or  and  to  the  south  of  the  Philippines,  and  extending  to  the 
h^  immediate  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea,  are  called  by 
the  French  geographers  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. 
The  <me  of  these  names  is  by  this  extension  completely 
alienated  from  its  original  and  special  meaning ;  the  odier 
is  somewhat  vague.  But  there  are  intimate  phyacal  ida- 
fions,  and  old  political  ties,  which  justify  us  in  grouping 
them  as  one  archipelago.  More  divided  and  irv^galar 
than  the  Sunda  Islands,  they  also  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  volcanoes.  Trees,  bearing  more  or  less  exquisite 
spioes^  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole  of  them.  The 
king  of  Temati  possesses  the  whole  north  coast  of  Ce- 
lebes ;  and  the  governments  of  Macassar  and  Banda  diare 
with  each  other  the  Timoorian  chain.  The  Dutch  of  Ba- 
tavia  comprehend  all  these  countries  under  the  general 
name  of  De  GrooU  Oosij  or  «  the  Great  East «  * 

»  Cnvfotd,  voL  IL  p.  471, 472.  •  8m  Vikot|si. 
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The  largest  of  these  islaiids  is  Celebes,  separated  from   BOO& 
Borneo  on  the  west  by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  from  the     ^^'  . 
Moluccas,  properly  so  called,  on  the  east,  by  the  Molucca  Cem^xbum. 
passage.    That  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  north  which  lies 
betwixt  this  island  and  Mindanao,    is  sometimes  called 
the  Sea  of  Celebes,  sometimes  the  Mindanao  Sea. 

The  figure  of  Celebes  is  extremely  irregular.  The  bays  SoQ  and 
of  Boni,  of  Tolo,  and,  most  of  all,  that  of  Tomini  or  Gu-^^****^ 
nong-Tellu,  divide  it  into  a  number  of  peninsulits  connect- 
ed by  narrow  Uthmu  The  more  our  maps  have  been  im- 
proved  in  correctness,  the  more  ragged  and  skeleton-like 
does  this  island  appear.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  star- 
fish from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  that  side  which 
lies  to  the  west  have  been  removed;  and  it  is  re* 
markable  that  the  smaller  island  of  Gilolo,  adjoining 
to  it  <m  the  east,  has  the  very  same  mngular  form.  The 
numerous  gulfs  confer  on  this  island  the  advantage  of 
a  temperature  mild  for  its  equatorial  situation,  the  heat 
being  moderated  by  the  copious  rains  and  the  cooling 
winds.  The  eastern  monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber ;  the  opposite  one  pretaib  through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  tides  here  are  extremely  irregular.  Celebes 
contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  bold, 
broken,  and  verdant  coasts,  present  some  charming  land- 
scapes. Numerous  rivers  fall  in  broken  cascades  at  the 
feet  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  majestic  groups  of 
picturesque  trees<  The  most  poisonous  of  known  vegeta- 
bles grow  in  this  island.  The  famous  upas,  the  existence 
of  which  in  Java  has  given  occasion  to  so  many  fables, 
grows  also  here ;  and  the  Macassars  dip  their  arrows  in 
its  juice.  Here  also  grow  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees, 
which  the  Dutch  so  avariciously  engross,  the  ebony,  the 
sandal,  the  calambac,  the  valuable  woods  of  which  are  ar- 
ticles of  export,  the  sago  tree,  the  pith  of  which  is  used  as 
an  aliment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other 
fruit-bearing  species.  Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant  No 
elephants  or  tigers  are  seen  in  the  forests,  but  many  deer, 
boars,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  elks  or  antelopes. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  \ery 
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BOOK  miscbieyous  kind ;  and  there  is  a  laige  species  of  serpent, 
^^'     by  which  m^iy  of  them  are  devoured.    The  cattle  of  Ce- 
lebes are  small,  and  have  a  hump  on  the  back.     The  is- 
lan4  alsfo  produces  buffaloes,  goats,  and  aheep,  which  are 
jnemiHrk^ly  lively  and  sure-footed,  being  well  accustomed 
to  the  mountwi  roads  \    Besides  the  fishes  common  to 
the  seas  bf  Celebes  with  others  in  the  same  c^ons,  we 
may  ziemark  that  l^rgQ  quantities  of  turtle  are  taken  an 
the  eastern  coast,  for  the  sake  of  the  tortoise  shell,  which 
is  here  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
Hincfc  The  minerals  of  this  island  seem  deserving  of  attention. 

The  southern  part  contains  none ;  but  the  northern  penin- 
sula, from  the  is^n^us  to  thci  district  of  Boolan  and  be- 
.yond  it,  is  full  cf  gold  mines.  Those  of  the  distnct  of 
Ankahooloo,  near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Gorontala, 
yield  gold  of  twenty-one  carats ;  that  found  in  the  others 
is  of  eighteen.  The  ore  is  found  in  beds  at  a  depth  of 
some  fathoms,  and  is  accompanied  with  ooj^r  ^  Some 
pf  the  mountains  yield  costal,  others  iron*  In  the  north- 
east, the  territories  of  Mongpndo  and  Manado,  which  are 
Sulphnnrnt  liable  to  frequent  destructive  earthquakes,  contain  a  edi 
^*"^        which  is  filled  with  immense  quantities  of  sulphur  K 

The  topcgraphy  of  Celebes^  is  confounded  amidst  the 
contradictory  accounts  of  travellers,  who  give  totally  dif- 
ferent names  to  the  numerous  states  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided. 
DBftnnt  ^^  ^^  south  part,  on  the  gulf  of  Boni,  the  two  leading 
'^***^  states  are  those  of  Boni  and  Macassar,  or  Mankashar. 
The  best  known  place  in  th?  island  is  Macassar,  a  fortified 
town  in  possession  pf  the  Dutch,  It  is  situated  in  the 
south-west,  on  a  poin(  of  land  watered  by  two  rivers.  One 
of  these  rivers  is  broad,  and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  witk 
in  half  cannqn  shot  of  the  town  walls. 

Bonthain  is  also  id  the  south,  on  the  bay  to  which  it 


'  Valcntyoi  Demiptiaii  de  MflCMw;    RademiKlicr,  idem. 
•  JDuhr,  in  the  Batavian  Meniout»  III.  p.  17»— 18S. 
ValentjD,  MoUoquc^ p.  64^  toLL 
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gives  its  name.     It  ha9  a  Dutch  fortress  immediately  ad*    BOOK 
joining  it.     The  Bay  of  Bonthain  is  large,  and^affords  safe      .' 


anchofiage  during  both  monsoons.     The  city  of  Boni  is  at  QodL 
8  short  distance  from  a  lake  which  goes  by  the  classical 
name  of  Tempij  and  gives  rise  to  a  fine  river.     . 

The  northern  provinces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company,  the  capital  of  which  is  Maros,  supply  the  whcde  , 

island  with  rice.  They  contain  S70  large  villages,  occu- 
pying the  |dains  on  the  west  coast  ^^  Beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Kaieli  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Ternati  begins,  compre* 
hending  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  shores,  a^  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tomini,  an4  extending  a  considerable  way 
along  the  shores  of  this  gulf.  This  territory,  which  is 
able  to  furnish  17,000  soldiers,  is  divided  amdng  a  num? 
ber  of  vassal  princes.  The  district  which  the  Dutch  call 
Paloo,  a  flat  and  fertile  territory,  is  ^e  Parlow  of  Captmn 
Woodward  \  Tolatola,  a  large  town,  according  to  an  Eng« 
lish  traveller,  is  the  Tontoly  of  the  Dutch '.  Magondo 
and  Boolan  are  the  largest  states.  Near  Manado  is  Fort 
Amsterdam.    On  the  Gulf  of  Tomini  the  Dutch  have  the 

ft 

settlement  of  Grorontalu,  in  a  country  which  abounds  in 
buffalos,  in  iron-wood,  and  in  rattans,  and  where  the 
nights  are  rendered  very  chill  by  the  air  of  the  mountains  ^. 
The  Tomitans  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  island  where 
the  gulfs  terminate.  Tambooko,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern 
coast,  are  possessed  by  the  Badshoos,  a  savage  race,  who 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  time  in  their  firiiing-. 
boats  than  on  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  who  are  distinguished  into  inhabitanii. 
Booghiese,  or  Bu^s,  and  Macassars,  are  a  vigorous  and 
high-minded  people.  The  very  meanest  of  them  are  as 
impatient  of  a  blow  as  any  modem  European  gentleman* 
and  their  law  allows  any  individual  to  revenge  such  an  af* 
front  by^  the  death  of  the  person  who  inflicts  it,  provided 

s  Radermacher.     Notice  on  Celebes  in  the  BatavUn  Menioin,  |V.  215. 
h  Woodwaid.     Radermacher.  p.  204.  >  Valentjn*  Moluquei ,  p^  72. 

k  Vaknt/n,  Mdnqncfi  p.  79. 
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BOOK   he  takes  this  revenge  within  three  days.    AmcMig  the  mare 
'     scrupulous  even  a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tolerated. 


These  principles  generate  a  great  deal  of  habitual  pofite- 
ness  of  behaviour.  .In  cases  of  murder  the  law  of  retalia* 
tion  is  urged  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  other  islandu. 
Yet  every  murder  may  be  compensated  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  by  a  price  which  is  fixed  for  persons  of  each 
condition.  When  it  has  been  committed  by  a  person  of 
a  different  tribe,  the  injury  is  reckoned  a  public  one,  and 
the  death  of  any  individual  of  that  tribe  b  deemed  a  suflS- 
Bmuiing  a  dent  reparation.  The  practice  of  running  a  muck,  which 
13  common  in  all  the  surrounding  islands,  is  particularly 
frequent  in  this  island.  .A  person  who  has  sufiered  a  se- 
vere affront,  espedally  if  his  life  or  honour  is  in  danger, 
and  he  is  laid  under  restnunt  or  captivity,  if  any  weapcMi 
is  within  his  reach,  lays  hold  of  it  without  the  slightest 
warning;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shout,  immediately  stal>s 
those  nearest  to  him,  and,  running  about  with  an  infurijKt- 
ed  look,  deals  death  among  friends  and  foes  indiserimi. 
nately,  till  he  is  himself  put  to  death  by  some  person,  who 
thus  performs  an  important  service  to  society.  The  offi- 
cers of  police  are  furnished  with  three.>pronged  forks,  lor 
the  purpose  of  overpowering  persons  in  this  unfortunate 
and  desperate  condition.  In  these  islands  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  seen  running,  as  none  run  except  persons  in  a  muck, 
or  thieves,  and,  when  any  one  is  seen  to  run,  it  is  reckoned 
justifiable  to  pursue  him  and  put  him  to  death  K 
Hiltttfy  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  better  and  braver  sol- 
and  h«iA>  diers  than  the  other  islanders.  They  have  on  different 
occasions  made  descents  on  Java,  beaten  forces  more  nu* 
merous  than  their  own,  and  lud  waste  the  country  "*•  In 
this  island  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  appear  in  the  field  if  summoned.  War  is  determine 
ed  in  the  council  of  the  state ;  and  the  assembled  chiefs 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  it.     The  banner  is  then  unfurled  and  sprinkled  with 

>  Sec  Crawford,  vol.  I.  67.  III.  12T.  »  Cnwfoidy  voL  I.  p.  t31. 
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blood.    Each  chief  in  succession  cUpjHOg  his  kreese  in  a    BOOK 
vessel  of  water,  drinks  of  this  liqtud»  and  danoes  round  * 

the  bloody  banner  with  wild  motions,  brandishing  violent- 
ly his  bare  wef^n,  and  repeating  the  oath  with  dreadful 
imprecations'.  In  war  their  first  onset  is  furious ;  but  a 
resdstance  of  two  hours  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  inu 
petuosity.  Some  have  inferred  that  their  first  efforts  are 
made  under  the  intoxicating .  influence  of  ofnum,  which 
dissipates  itself  in  these  frensied  transports,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposidon  in  order 
to  explain  the  fiict,  which  is  analogous  to  many  other  in- 
stances, varying  in  charact^  with  the  physical  cmistitu* 
tions  and  moral  habits  of  different  trib^k  The  kreese  is 
their  favourite  weapon.  They  sometimes  carry  off  the 
heads  of  tbw  slain  enemies  as  triumphant  trophies  to  their 
wives  and  families^  and  on  some  occasions  go  so  far  as  to 
devour  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  The  Dutch  governors 
have  on  s<mie  occanons  had  the  barbarity  to  encourage 
thdr  native  allies  to  bring  them  baskets  full  of  the  hefids 
of  their  enemies  \ 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  indus-  Manneri 
trious,  and  robust,  by  an  austere  education.  At  all  hours  f^^^ 
of  the  day,  the  mothers  rub  their  children  with  cSl  or 
With  water,  and  thus  assist  nature  in  forming  their  consti- 
tutions. At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  the  male  children  of 
persons  of  rank  are  put  in  charge  of  a  friend,  that  their 
courage  nuiy  not  be  weakened  by  the  caresses  of  relations, 
and  h^its  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  They  do  not  return 
to  their  family  till  they  attiun  the  age  at  which  the  law 
declares  them  fit  to  marry. 

They  are  very  much  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  in  Amuae- 
which  they  often  stake  their  whdle  property,  and  after- ""^^^ 
wards  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  personal  free- 
dom.    The  disputes  which  arise  at  the  gaming  table  are 
often  terminated  by  the  dagger,  or  generate  incurable  fa- 
mily feuds.  ' 

•  Id.  ToL  111.  p.  233.  •  Id.  Tol  I.  p.  343. 
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BOOK        They  are  unoommo^ly  fond  of  :the  spqrU  of  the  field ; 
deer  and  wild  bulls  bei^  th^ir .  principal  game.     Their 


Tht  cb^e.  ixmntry  differs  from  most  of  the  other  islands  in  having 
exten^ve  open  giyi98  fields  adapted  to  the  chase.  These 
Are  thf  prqpevty  qf  par(ici}li|r  commnniries,.  and  jealoosly 
.  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of  ^trang^rs.  As  soon  as 
the  rice  is  sown,  they  collect  for  thi^  purpose,  mounted  on 
fonall  l)ut  active  and  hardy  Jiorses^  forming  cprnpanies  of 
ttxty,  and  9ometimes  as  many  as  9OO9  and  forget  every 
thing  els^  in  the  transppvts  of  t}ie  field, 
.  WomfXk  in  this  island  eat  out  of  tbp  sfMpe  dish  with 
thar  husbands,  though  always  on  the  left  side,  and  are  in 
pther  respects  trjei^ted  on  terms  of  equality.  They  a{q)ear 
in  public  without  any  scandiil,  mingle  with  ll^e  men  at  the 
festiyals,  t^ke  ^  actiye  conpem  in  all  the  business  of  life, 
are  consulted  op  publip  affair9»  and  frequently  raided  to 
]lie  throne,  eveii  wh^re  th^  monarchy  is.  elective?. 

Bdigioiu  .  Xhe  ancient  natives  of  this  inland  worshipped  the  sun 
fuid  mopn,  and  some  local  deities.  They  built  no  tanfdes, 
deeming  the  canopy  of  heaven  the  only  temple  corre? 
qpondii^  in  magnificence  to  the  leadmg  objects  of  their 
sacrifices  apd  devotions.  The  influence  of  Hindooism  exr 
isted  but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  Mahometan  futh 
has  npw  b^ep  i^^bliah^  in  the  island  for  two  centuries, 
fuad  its  priesthood  pqssessfss  ap  ext^n^ive  influence.. 

Govern.     .    The  goyemments  in  Celebes  axe  not  despotism^  like 

^^^  |bose  of  Jaya  and  the  other  islands ;  but  aristocracies  com- 
bined with  elective  monarchy,  not  unlike  t}iQ  late  govenn 
mept  pf  Poland.  Boni  is  a  f  edecal  stat^,  consisting  of 
eight  petty  states^  each  governed  by  a  hereditary  abaolute 
chief,  and  the  general  goyeinment  is  vest^  in  one  of  the 
number  elated  by  the  rest.  Thea?  are  hi^  counsellors, 
without  whom  he  pin  do  nothing.  They  panage  the  pu- 
blic  treasure,  decide  01^  pc^ace  and  war,  and  the  head 
of  the  ponf^^acy  corresponds  in  their  name,  not  in  hi^ 
own.     A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  either  to  fbg 

f  CravM»  Y^  I.  p.  73,  74. 
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g<»f«nitnent  of  pitrticulacr  statei^  or  to  be  the  head  of  the.  BOOK- 
general  goyemment,  aod  in  that^^aee  the  oonstitutioii  pro*      *    '^ 
videa  a  guardian  % 

All  the  other  govemments  in  the  island  are  formed  on. 
similar  principles^  but  with  some  variety.  Among  the 
Goa  Macassarsy  i&a  electOTs,  besides  choosing  the  sovereign^ 
nominate  also  an  officer  who  can  of  his  own  autliority  re* 
inove  the  king,  and  direet  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new. 
diection,  or  can  remoTe  any  one  of  the  electors. .  The  Bugis 
state  of  Wajo,  has  a  great  council  of  forty  princes.  It  is. 
divided  into  three  chambers^  each  of  which  elects  two 
princes,  who  in  their,  turn  elect  the  chief  of  the  confede-. 
racy^  called  the  Matuwa. 

The  present  sovereign  of  the  Bu^s  state  of  Lawu,  is . 
wife  to  the  king  of  Sopeng,  another  Bugis  state;  but  the; 
kinir  does  not  presume  to  interfere  in  the  afflurs  of  the 
««.  .hW.  i.  »««.  to  h»^.     Th. -if.  of  K»bg 
Lembang  Parangs  a  respectable  Maeassar  chief ,  is  so ve-^, 
reign  of  the  small  state  of  Lipukasi,  and  has  the  reputan . 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  first  politicians  of  Celebes^  exer« : 
c^ing  great  influence  even  on  the  armies  by  her  spirited 
harangues* 

The  revenue  in  all  the  states  is  raised  from  the  land,  and 
consists  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce. 

The  historical  records  of  Celebes  are  more  imperfect  and  jSiAnricid 
limited  than  even  those  of  Java;     They  lead  ns  no  farther  •P**" 
back  than  400  years.     They  seem  to  have  reckoned  time 
by  the  reigns  of  their  miMiarchs,  like  the  Chinese^     l*he 
first  positive  date  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1812*    Since  this  time  their  annals  are  filled  with  de- 
tails of  turbulence  and  violenoei   The  Goa  Macassar  kings 
are  put  on  reeord  under  names  expressive  of  such  scenes. 
One  is  called  <<  throatcutter ^^  another,^  ^he  who  ran  a- 
muck  ;^  another,  <<  he  who  was  beheaded;^  a  fourth,  <^  he 
who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  on  his  own  statrease  ^T  aimI 

4  Ciftwfora,  r6L  III.  p.  1),  19^*' 
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BOOK    a  fifth  is  distinguished  from  all  his  fellows  by  having 
'     «&died  reigning,^  that  is,  a  natural  death. 

The  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  two 
great  tribes  of  Macassars  and  Bugis,  who  are  subdivided 
into  small  nations,  that  ci  €roa  being  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Macassars,  and  that  of  Boni  among  the  Bu^s. 
It  was  not  till  100  years  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Portu- 
guese that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  generally  adopted, 
though  a  few  Mahometans  were  found  in  the  island  in 
1518.  The  Macassars,  being  the  first  converts,  attacked 
Boni  and  Wajo,  and  forced  them  to  embrace  the  new  faith. 
The  Macassars  have  been  generally  the  most  enterprizing 
race.  In  1655  they  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Butung.  In  1660  the  Dutch  defeated  them, 
though  assisted  by  the  Portuguese.  By  this  exploit  they 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs  which  the 
Portuguese,  after  being  driven  from  the  Moluccas,  had 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Celebes.  The  Macas- 
sars, in  1665,  nused  a  fleet  of  700  ships  and  boats,  carry- 
ing 90,000  men,  which  conquered  Butung  and  the  Sooloo 
islands,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  Moluccas,  when  Admi- 
ral Speelman,  with  a  fleet  from  Batavia,  encountered  and 
destroyed  it  In  1(S79  Raja  Palaka,  who  bad  fled  to  the 
Dutch,  and  by  whose  instrumentality  the  Dutch  were  made 
masters  of  the  principal  part  of  Celebes,  was  elected  king 
of  Boni,  subjected  several  small  states,  and  thus  confirmed 
the  European  ascendency.  In  1710  the  Goa  Macassars 
were  reduced  to  entire  subjection  by  a  Dutch  expedition. 
In  17S5,  and  some  subsequent  years,  attempts  were  made 
by  some  bold  characters  to  unite  the  Macassars  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Dutch.  Groa  was  taken  by  a  chief  called  Bon- 
tolangkas,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Wajii,  but  the  Dutch 
retook  it.  In  1776  an  adventurer,  called  Sankilang,  rais- 
ed a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  island,'  which  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  sixteen  years.  In 
1811  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  was  transferred  to  the 
British.  The  kings  of  Boni  being  in  possession  of  the  re- 
galia of  Macassar,  mtuntiuned  an  ascendency  in  the  affiurs 
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of  the  latter,  by  which  the  European  authority  was  under-  BOOK 
mined.     The  king  of  Boni  was  defeated  by  the  British  in  ' 

1814,  and  the  regdia  delivered  into  their  hands  with  great 
ceremony,  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  the  Macas- 
sars. They  consisted  of  the  following  articles : — ^the  book 
of  the  laws  of  Groa — a  fragment  of  a  small  gold  chain — a 
jNur  of  China  dishes— -an  enchanted  stone^— a  pop-gun— 
some  kreeses  and  spears— and  above  all,  the  revered  wea- 
pon called  the  sudang,  a  kind  of  cleaver,  expressly  intend- 
ed,  as  the  natives  say,  <<for  ripping  open  bellies'.^  In 
1816,  Celebes  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  along  with  the 
test  of  their  colonies.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  foreigners 
pennitted  to  trade  with  this  island,  to  which  they  import 
tobacco,  gold  wir*?,  porcelun,  and  raw  silk.  The  Dutch 
import  opium,  liquc^s,  gum  lac,  and  fine  and  coarte  cloths. 
Rice,  wax  in  large  quantities,  slaves,  trepan,  a  kind  of  ma* 
rine  animal  substance  belonging  to  the  order  of  mcUusca^ 
and  a  little  gold,  are  the  exports  which  this  island  affords. 

On  the  north-east  a  chain  of  islands  extends  between  Sa&gliir, 
Celebes  and  the  south-east  point  of  Mindanao.  The  prin*  ' 
cipal  one  is  called  Sanghir,'  which  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
populous.  It  is  occupied  by  a  Dutch  post  The  island 
Siao,  and  the  Talautzi  group,  form  a  chain  along  with  Sang- 
hir. These  islands  are  rich  in  sago  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and 
were  said  a  century  ago  to  eontun  S8,768  inhabitants. 
They  contain  two  or  three  tremendous  volcanoes  *. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Celebes  we  find  the  islands  of  Sa-  fiatongand 
layer  and  Butung.  The  latter  forms  a  separate  kingdom  ^*^7^- 
or  sultanate.  The  capital  of  Butung  is  a  fortified  city. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  and  make  cloth 
of  the  fibre  of  agave.  Its  extensive  forests  swarm  with 
parroquets  and  cuckatoos.  A  species  of  nutmeg  tree  grows 
here,  called  by  naturalists  Myristica  microcarpa,  or  uvu 
Jbrmia,  from  the  fruit  being  of  small  inze  and  in  clusters 
like  the  grape.    Much  of  th6'ground  is  overrtm  with  rat- 


'  CnwfiNrd,  toI.  L  pi  62,  63. 

•  Yalentyn,  Moluques,  p.  37—61. 
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J300K   tans,  which  cliipb  trees,  then  trail  along  the  gfound^  and 
'     climb  other  trees  in  a  long  sucoessioii.    The  Iniit  .of ,  the 
Bombax  cUboy  or  silky  oottoo,  supplies  the  monkeys  with 
abundance  of  food  K 


.<.■ 


Tbc  Mo.      xhe  MotvccAS,  aabording  to  the  original  and  proper 

LUCCA  is-  ,.         .  *    ,  ^^         »  n  11-1        J      ^       *L 

i^x D8.  application  of  the  term,  consist  of  five  small  islands  to  tne 
west  of  Gilolo,  viz.  Temati,  Tidore,  Motir,  Makian,  and 
Bakian  or  Batchian^  But  the  sovereigns  of  the  Moluccas 
bad  possesions  in  Gilolo^  Ceram^  and  other  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ^nd  these  are  called  the  Great  Moluccas* 
The  name  seems  to  be  of  Arabia  derivation^  sonifying 
«  Royal  Islands,^  because  they  were  the  placed  of*  rest* 
dence  of  the  soverrign^  of  the  adjoining  islarid& 

Voleuott.  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  -beats  the  most  evi^ 
dent  marks  of  a  country  overturned  by  one  of  those 
physical  revolutions  which  naturalists  calls  dt^ades  ;  con* 
tainii^  islands  broken  and  indented  in  a  stnguladr  man* 
ner ;  enormous  peaks,  projecting  abruptly  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep  rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  elevations) 
and  a  great  nucfber  of  volcanoes^  scHne  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  activity  and  ofeh^rs  extinguished.  The  earths 
quakes,  which  in  these  re^ons  are  frequent  and  dreadfuly 
render,  the  navigation  dangerous ;  for  not  a  year  passes 
without  the  formation  of  new  sand-banks,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  old  ones, 

CUoMisand     The  heat,  attended  with  exceissite  moisture,  followed  by 

'*^'  long  droughts,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spon- 
gy rock^  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the  ceredlku  The  pith 
of  the  sago-tree  serves  for  br^  to  the  natives.  .  The 
bre^-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  all  the  fruit  toeea  of  India^ 
succeed  in  them.,  The  PterocatpH^  dracOf  or  Lingoa,  is 
a  native  of  these  blends,  being  seldom  found  in  the  west 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  teak.  It  is  also  cnkis' 
yated  fos  its  fragrant  blossoms^  which  are  n^ueh  esteemed. 
The  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  is  so  highly  perfumed  as 

•  rjOnUftTaiire,  Voynge  i  la  Rechetche  69  La  Penmie»  I.  JI.  p.  305. 


tb  be  ased  as  a  fubdlitute  for  sandal.   .  Though  less  hard  BOOK* 
and  durable  than  teak^  it  is  handsomeri  and  therefore  fitter     ^^' 
for  cabinet  work.      The  enormouft  excrescences  which 
grow  on  it  are  wrought  into  beautiful  articles,  equalling  > 
in  lustre  the  finest  variegated  marble.     In  these  islands 
the  best  gamuti,  or.ejpo,  is  found ;   the  fibrous  substance 
ojbtayied  from  the  aren  ,palm .    It  is  less  flexible  than  that 
of  the  coir  er  -eoeoa-nut  husk,  but  more  durable,  and  there- , 
fore  better  adapted  for  cables  and  standing  riggings  though 
less  fit  for  running  rigging.     The  native  shipping  of  all 
kinds  is  enUrely  equipped  irith  it^  and  for  large  European 
vessels  it  is  found  to  make  good  cables^    It  resists,  in  a  re-., 
markable  degree,  the  influence  of  heat  and  nioisture,  and 
of  the  changes  in  these  respects  to  wluch  it  is  exposed,  and , 
dierefore  needs  no  tar  or  pitch.    The  spice  ^ees,  however, 
are  the  objects  by  which  the  avarice  of  Europeans  has 
been  principally  attracted  to  this  part  oi  the  world. 

The  dove  tree,  (now  called  by  botanists  Eugenia  canfo^  Clonftr 
phi/Uaiaf)  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  point* 
ed  leaves  like  those  of  the  laurel.  Some  compare  its  ap-. 
pearanoe  to  that  of  the  beech.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  season  in  May  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of  leaves. , 
Socxi  after  the  germs  of  the  fruit  are  to  be  seen  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots,  and  in  four  months  the  cloves  are 
fully  formed.'  The  fruit,  at  first  of  a  green  colour,  as« 
sumes  in  time  a  pale  yellow,  and  then  a  blood  red.  A% 
this  period  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  consequently  this 
18  the  clove  harvest.  But  to  ripen  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propagation,  it  requires  three  weeks  longer ;  in 
which  period  it  swells  to  an  extraordinary  size,  loses  much 
of  its  spicy  quality,  and  contains  a  hard  nucleus  like  the 
seed  of  the  bay.  It  is  now  called  <^  the  Mother  Clove.^ 
There  are  five  varieties  of  this  fruit.  It  has  a  more  limits 
ed  geographical  distribution  than  any  other  useful  plant. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  the  five  Molucca  islands,  and 
chiefly  to  Makian.  tt  had  been  conveyed  to  Amboyna 
a  very  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese. 
Not  partial  to  large  islands,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  Gilolo^ 
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BOOK   Ceram,  Booaro,  or  Celebes.    It  has  been  eultivftted,  and 
^^'_  has  produced  fruit,  in  the  western  part  of  Oceanica.    It 
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has  also  borne  fruit,  though  of  inferior  quality,  for  these 
fifty  years  in  the  Mauritius.  Even  at  Amboyna  the  tree 
is  not  produetive  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  its 
growth,  and  requires  great  attention ;  whereas  in  the  pa- 
rent islands  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  iK 
quires  very  little  care  or  culture.  It  neither  thrives  near 
the  sea  nor  on  the  high  hills.  The'^thering,  the  drymg, 
and  the  packing  of  it,  are  all  as  simple  operations  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  very  little  care  is  required  for  its  preservation  as 
an  article  of  commerce. 
The  mii.  The  Other  valuable  species  is  the  Myristka  moschatay 
or  nutmeg  tree ;  which,  in  its  general  appearance,  resem- 
bles the  clove  tree,  only  it  is  less  pointed  at  the  top,  and 
its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Its  leaves  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those  of 
the  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  grey 
beneath.  After  small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  fnut 
very  similar,  in  form  and  ccdour,  to  a  nectarine.  When 
rtpe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peachy  and,  bursting  at  the  furrow, 
discovers  the  nutmeg  with  its  reticulated  coat,  the  maoe,  of 
a  fine  crimson  colour.  The  external  pulpy  covering  has 
an  austere  astringent  taste.  Within  the  mace  is  the  nut- 
meg, inclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  glossy  black,  and  easily 
broken.  It  has  eight  varieties,  which  appear  to  be  perma- 
nent. The  limits  of  its  geographical  distribution  are 
much  wider  than  those  of  the  clove.  It  grows  in  New 
Holland,  in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  Cochin-china;  but 
in  these  countries  it  is  void  of  flavour ;  and  for  all  useful 
purposes  its  geographical  limits  are  nearly  as  nanow  as 
those  of  the  clove,  and  indeed  almost  exactiy  the  same. 
The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  is  nice  and  difBcult.  Tbe 
best  trees  are  those  produced  by  the  seeds  voided  by  a 
blue  pigeon,  called  the  nutmeg  bird,  by  the  excrement  of 
which  its  growth  is  much  facilitated. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  there  are  several  minor  spicy 
productions  which  are  found  in  no  other  country;  viz. 
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Massoy  bark,  used  for  culinary  purposes  by  the  Malays  BOOK 
and  Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  Japan.  ; 

The  Lauuras  culW/iwan  also  yields  an  aromatic  bark«  The 
leaf  of  the  Melaleuca  teucodendranj  or  cajeput  tree,  is  well 
known  to  yield  a  fragrant  essential  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  in  these  islands  are  theAi^mdi. 
barbyrossa,  the  opossum,  the  phalanger,  the  Indian  jerboa, 
and  the  chevrotadti  or  Moschus  pygmaeus.  There  are  but 
few  domestic  animals.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the 
magnificent  plumage  of  some  of  die  birds,  such  as  the  Inrd 
of  paradise,  the  fishing  martin,  the  different  parroquets, 
euckatoos,  and  others.  We  know  little  of  the  minerals 
of  these  regions. 

The  nativi^s  of  the  Moluccas,  before  they  were  visited  European 
by  foreign  nations,  attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  ■s*'***^** 
riches  which  are  peculiar  to  their  islands,  and  which  have 
rendered  them  at  once  so  celebrated  and  so  unfortunate. 
The  Chinese  first  accidentally  landed  in  the  middle  age,  and 
discovered  the  dove  and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  taste  for  these  commodities  was  diflused  over  In- 
dia,  and  thence  extended  to  Persia  and  to  Europe.  The 
active  Arabians,  who  then  engrossed  almost  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  world;  turned  their  attention  to  the  native 
country  of  these  precious  commodities,  and  repaired  to  it 
in  numbers ;  when  the  Portuguese,  who  always  followed 
close  behind,  wrested  the  treasures  from  that  nation.  In 
1521,  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  in  force  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  posses^n  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  unsus- 
pecting sovereigns  received  their  treacherous  guests  with 
caresses,  but  soon  found  cause  to  entertain  very  different 
sentiments  towards  them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  com- 
mander was  to  imprison  some  of  the  followers  of  Magel- 
lan, who  had  been  left  in  this  part  of  the  world,  because 
they  belonged  to  the  hostile  nation  of  Spain.  A  system 
of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy  towards  the  natives  was 
immediately  begun  and  continued  for  sixty  years,  with 
the  nngle  exception  of  the  two  years  of  the  government  of 
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BOCM^  the  virtuous  Gal  van.  At .  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dutch,* 
-^  -    *     with  the  assistance  .of  the  natives,  drpve  out  the  Portu- 
guese \  but  they  soon  discovered  a  rapacious  policy  equaL* 
ly  oppressive.     In  1606  the  king  of  Temati  attempted  to 
league  the  diflferent  princes  for  their  expulrion,  but  the 
.jealousies  of  his  neighbours  defeated  his  intentions.     In 
1618  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  procured  for  them,  firom 
the  native  princes,  an  exclusive  right  el  buying  cloves. 
Every  infraction  of  these  iniquitous  compacts  was  resent- 
ed ;  and  from  this  cause  the  country  was  now  desolated 
for  seventy  years  with  wars  and  invasions.     The  natives, 
displayed  much  braveiy,  but  were  finally  subdued.     The 
Portuguese  and  Engli^  sometimes  interfered,  and  their 
policy  wavered  according  to  the  prospects  which  events 
at  different  time^  held, out  to  their  base  avarice.     The- 
English  were  allowed  at  one  time  to  have  a  mercantile 
establishment  at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutdiu    But 
the  latter,  in  the  year  1633,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and 
MaMMnof  Javanese  soldiers,  by  the  torture^  to  make  confession  of  a 
mhojuM.  pi^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  English,  seized  on  the  whole  of  the 

English  residents,  and  put  them  to  death  with  circumstanoes 
of  indignity  and  cruelty  suffident  to  disgrace  any  barhariawL 
In  this  unfortunate  island  Governor  Vlaming,  one  of  the 
most  detestable  monsters  that  even  colonial  depravity  can 
boast  of,  carried  on  a  scene  of  bloody  executions,  putting 
to  death  people,  nobles,  and  priests,  by  dozens,  in  all  the 
different  forms  of  cruel  death ;  strangling,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,  drowning  in  the  sea,  and  beating  to  death  with 
bludg^ns.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  those 
who  surrendered  under  promise  of  pardon,  shared  the 
same  fate  ^  It  was  not  till  1680  that  the  Dutchj  by  com- 
pletely crushing  the  natives,  carried  the  principles  of  their 
commercial  policy  into  ri^  practice. 

While  the  culture  of  cinnamon  was  confined  to  .CeyloBy 
that  of  the  clove  was  confined  to  Amboyna,  and  that  of 
the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  islands.     It  was  not  till  1778^ 

•  Cimwfoia't  History,  toL  11.  ^  440«  441. 
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when  this  pluntations  at  JBanda  were  gready  damaged  by   BOOK 
aa  earthquake,  that  the  Company  aUowed  the  nutmeg,  as     ^^* 
well  as  the  clove,  to  be  cultiyated  in  Amboyna. 

In  consequence  of  this  monopoly  c^  cloves  and  nutmegs,  £ftcts  of 
the  quantity  produced  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  pricp{'^™*'PT^ 
enhanced.  The  pardculars  of  this  depaitment-of  mercan^ 
tile  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enlightened  work  of 
Mr.  Csaw&rd,  and  the  inferences  are  luminously  drawn, 
pcnntang  out  the  ruinous  tendency  of  all  those  cruel  and 
unjust  measures.  The  price  given  for  cloves  to  the  culti- 
vator is  S^d.  per  lb.  avoirdupcMs,  nearly  eight  dollars  per 
picul  of  188f  lbs.  When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the 
natives,  it  even  sold  in  Java  at  an  average  of  fourtieen  dol- 
lars per  picul.  When  the  article  arrived  by  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  I^d-carriage  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  cost  91 
dollars ;  at  Aleppo  141 ;  and  in  England  5!S7.  Smce  the 
dose  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  t.  e.  since  16S3,  the  price 
piud  for  cloves  to  the  Dutch  on  the  spot  has  been  eight 
times  the  price  paid  by  them  to  the  cultivator.  When 
brought  directly  to  England,  they  aro  wAd  at  an  advance 
of  1S58  per  cent  on  the  natural  export  price.  Concenw 
ing  the  quantities  produced,  our  information  is  not  exact. 
During  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  supremacy,  the  five 
Moluccas  produced  annually  2,876,000  lbs.  When  the 
^ade  was  free,  the  quantity  was  one  half  more.  The  whole 
produce  at  present  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.  Before  the 
last'  time  that  the  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
Europe  consumed  annually  £58,000  lbs ;  since  that  time, 
about  365,000.  The  duty  imposed  in  England  was  then 
more  than  twenty  fold  the  price  oi  the  commodity  where 
it  grows.  The  price  indeed  fell,  but  not  in  prc^rtioti  to 
.that  of  pepper,  and  other  analogous  articles.  The  quan- 
tity now  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  consumed  in 
16J5  by  56  per.  cent ;  but,  if  the  trade  had  been  free,  it 
ought  in  the  present  state  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  hav« 
increased  in  die  proportion  of  147  per  cent  that  being  thfe 
Tase  with  pepper  '.    The  Dutch  monopoly  has  occasioned 

<  CiswiM,  ToL  III.  p.  39S.' 
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BOOK  a  oultivation  of  doTes  in  Bouxbon  and  Cayenne,  winch 
'     would  immediately  cease  if  the  Molucca  trade  were  bid 
open,  the  produce  being  so  much  inferior. 

The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nutm^a. 
In  the  ancient  oommeroCy  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monopoly,  nutmegs  were  always  sold  and  tnuuported  in 
the  shell,  and  the  natives^  when  left  to  themselveay  aie  still 
disposed  to  continue  that  practicck  The  Dutch,  to  secure 
their  maoapoLj  more  eflTectually,  iiubject  them  to  pmoes- 
ses  which  destroy  the  powers  o^  genninatimi,  conaisting  in 
slow  kiln-drying  and  smoking  for  three  months,  and  im- 
mersion in  quick-lime  and  salt  water,  with  drying,  whidi 
require  two  months  longer.  This  process  is  attended, 
not  only  with  loss  of  time  andlabour,  but  with  great  waste, 
and  other  inconveniences.  The  kernel  is  exposed  by  it  to 
the  depredations  of  the  nutmeg  fly.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  perishes  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  sheU.  The  English,  when  they  conquer- 
ed the  Spice  Islands  in  1610,  found  in  store  more  than 
37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.  The  na- 
tural  price  of  the  article  oug^t  not  to  exceed  four  dollars 
per  picul,  or  S^  per  pound,  and  in  Europe  the  pound 
should  not  exceed  6d.  but  it  ia  in  general  twelve  times  that 
price ;  and  in  England,  duties  included,  seventeen  dmes 
as  much.  Mr.  Crawford,  while  he  details  these,  among 
other  important  circumstances,  observes,  that  ^  the  ood> 
sumer  pays  this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  a  po- 
litical juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the  party  who  pUvs 
it  imposes  on  itself,  without  gaining  any  advantage  what- 
ever, while  the  grower  ia  cheated  out  of  hia  property  and 
out  of  hia  liberty.^  The  consumption  of  nutmega,  as  well 
aa  cloves^  in  Europe,  ia  smaller  at  the  present  digr  than  ia 
the  middle  ages.  Black  pepper  and  ^nger  have  inagreat 
measure  taken  their  place,  and,  above  all^  the  pimento  and 
Chili  commodities,  unknown  to  Europe  before  the  disoo- 
very  of  America,  and  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  following  is  the  state  of  the  nutmeg  trade  at 
different  periods : 
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Afc        fiOOlL 

Consumption  of  nutm^  in  all  Europe  in  1613>            •  400,000      ^^' 

Do.         ofnuLce                            in  do.        .        •  150^000 

Consumption  of  nutm^  in  England  in  1615,       •        .  100^000 

Do.        ofmaoe         •           •           •           •       .  15,000 

When  the  monopoly  first  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng^ 

in  179(^  the  consumption  of  nutmiegs  in  Europe  wus  85,960 

And  of  mace,           •           .           •         .  S4^S3i 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,       .           .         .  39,071 

Ofmaoe,                  ....  5,400 

When  the  monopoly  was  last  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in 

1811,  the  coasnmptxm  of  nitlm^gs  in  Europe  was  914,790 

Ofmaoe,               s            •            .           .  950,040 

Cimsumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,               •           •  56,960 

Ofmace,               •           •           .           .  3,620 

We  shall  now  give  a  description  of  the  indtyidual  is-Dcfsriptiaii 
lands  of  thk  archipelaga  Gilolo  has  an  irregular  form,  ^  q^^^^ 
representing  Celebes  in  miniature,  the  irregularities  and 
incursions  of  the  ocean  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  both.  Its 
interior  eontuns  some  lofty  peaks.  It  abounds  in  buffitlocs, 
goats,  deer,  and  boars,  but  contains  very  few  sheep.  Many 
bread-fruit  trees  grow  in  it,  also  the  sago  tree,  and  pro- 
bably  some  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
assiduity  with  which  the  Dutch  exert  themselves  to  extir- 
pate these  spedes.  One  of  the  principal  towns  is  Satanag, 
which  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  on  the  east  side, 
and  is  only  accessible  by  means  of  steps.  The  sultan  of 
Temati  seems  to  hold  the  sovereignty  of  the  north  part 
of  this  island,  while  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  sul- 
tan of  Tidore. 

The  north  end  of  Gilolo  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan-  island  of 
nel  from  the  beautiful  island  of  Mortay,  which  has  few  in-  ^^^J- 
habitants,  though  covered  with  sago  trees,  which  are  cut 
down  by  the  people  of  Gilolo. 

The  Moluccas  Proper  form  a  chun  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Gilolo  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  bf  its  coast 
The  most  northerly,  and  the  principal  of  these  islands,  is  Tenwti 
Ternati,  though  not  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
sultan  reigns  over  Makian  and  Motir,  the  north  part  of 
Gilolo,  Mortay,  some  parts  of  Celebes,  and  a  part  of  Papua 
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BOOK   or  New  Guinea,  from  which  he  draws  a  revenue  of  go^y 
'      amber,  and  birds  of  paradise.     He  can  command  an  army 


of  80,000  men.  The  government  is  a  mixture  of  three 
forms.  The  mpbles  and  thq  commons  are  represented  by 
magistrates  invested  with  gveat  pow^ ;  but  the  Mussul- 
man clergy,  having  obtained  seats  in  the  senate,  have  ren- 
dered its  sittings  tumaltuous  and  anarchical  ^ 

Temati  consists  chfefly  of  elevated  grounds  abounding 
in  springs :  tlie  tops  of  the  mountains  are  lost  in  the  cbuds. 
It  contains  a  volcano,  which  had  a  violent  eruption  in 
'1€9S.     Its  birds*  are  remarkable  for  their  uncommon  beau- 
'ty,  especially  the  martin  fisher,  a  bird  of  a  red  colour  mix- 
ed with  sky-blue,  and  called  by  the  natives  <<  the  goddess."* 

TU^  The  island  of  Tidore  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  some- 
what larger.  Its  sultan  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  other, 
possessing  only  the  south  of  GUolo^  Mixoal,  and  some  in- 
ferior islands. 

Motiir,Ma<     Motur,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  was  formerly  the 

^^^ly.^  asylum  of  Venus  and  of  pleasure.  The  island  of  Makian 
contains  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  has  the  form  of 
a  long  crevice,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaiiL  Bat- 
•chian  is  the  largest  of  the  original  Moluccas.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  sultan,  who  also  possesses  Oby,  Coram,  and 
Coram ;  bu(  be  is  more  depei^ent  on  the  Dutch  than  the 
other  two  princes.  The  coasts,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
islands  of  this  archipelago,  are  surrounded  by  coral  rods 
of  great  beauty  and  infinite  variety. 

ObjT,  Mid  Between  Gilolo  and  Ceram  we«^^d  the  iabuid  of  Oby, 
which  originally  abounded  in  clove  tree&  The  Dutdi 
keep  a  small  fort  on  its  west  side.  Its  inhabitants  oonsist 
in  a  great  mei^ure  of  slaves  who  have  escaped  from  Ter- 
nati. 

In  Mixoal,  or  Mysoal,  which  lies  near  the  great  Papua 
country,  the  villages  are  built  on  posts  in  the  water.  lu 
woods  contain  beautiful  Urds  of  paradise,  which  seem  to 
C(mi^  from  New  Guinea. 
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.   The  diree  Zuls  ifllands  named  Taliabo,  Mangola,  and   BOOK 
Besii,  fcMin  a  group  lying  between  the  Mcduccas  and  Ce*      ^^* 
lebes.     Abounding  in  sago  and  ebony  wood,  they  contain  ZuU  it- 
a  population  which  has  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  ^^^ 
treacberoufi  and  indolent     On  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
channels  which  separate  them,  there  is  a  rock  resembling 
the  human  form,  which  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Malay  seamen '. 

The  island  of  Beoto  rises  abruptly  from  a  very  deep  lahndof 
sea,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  "^ 
It  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles.  In  the  inte-> 
nor  the  Alfoors,  a  race  of  gentle  and  timid  savages,  live 
on  the  banks  of  a  circular  lake,  which  appears  to  rise  and 
fall  like  that  of  Cirknitz.  An  islet  sometimes  appears 
and  disappears  again  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  *.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  interior  is  exceedingly  humid.  The 
trees  are  overrun  with  moss,  and  seats  like  little  altars,  co» 
Tered  with  that  substance,  surround  the  fountains.  This 
island  contains  buffaloes,  deer,  and  barbyrossas.  Among 
the  trees  are  a  green-coloured  ebony,  a  kind  of  iron-wood, 
and  teak  K  In  these  solitary  places,  probably  the  dove, 
and  perhaps  the  nutmeg  also,  defy  the  avarice  of  mankind. 
The  town  of  Cayeli,  called  also  Booro,  is  handsomely 
built,  on  a  bay  which  affords  good  anchorage. 

The  island  of  Ceram  is  186  miles  long,  and  thirty-rix  Bewription 
or  thirty ^ht  broad.    Forrest  teUs  us  expressly  that  Ce-^'^^^- 
ram  still  produces  doves.     It  has  large  forests  of  sago,  an 
article  which  oonsAtSites  a  considerable  object  of  export. 
This  is  the  humblest  of  the  palm  tribe,  except  the  nipOy  Account  of 
and  the  thickest  except  the  gomuti.  While  under  a  height^  ""^o 
of  five  or  six  feet,  it  is  covcared  and  protected  by  sharp 
spineSf  which  afterwards  drop  off.     Before  it  reaches  its 
full  gzowth,  the  stem  consists  of  a  thin  hard  case,  about 


■  Valentyn,  Moluques,  vol.  L  p.  88. 

•  JLeipzig  wood  Keller's  Journey  to  the  Lake  of  Booro,  in  Valentyn,  Am- 
boyiM,  vol.  II.  chap.  II.  p.  16 — ?7. 
k  Labillardi^e,  vol.  II.  p.  ?95. 
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BOOK  two  indies  thick,  and  an  enormous  volume  of  spongy  pith, 
^^'     like  that  of  the  elder.     This  is  the  edible  farinaceous  sub- 
stance^  the  bread  of  the  islanders.    When  the  tree  attains 
maturity,  this  mealy  pith  disappears,  and  the  stem  is  reduced 
to  an.empty  shell.     It  grows  in  low  marshy  situations,  and 
thrives  best  in  knee-deep  bogs.     This  part  of  the  aichipe- 
kgo,  where  the  eastern  monsoon  is  boisterous  and  rainy, 
is  its  true  native  country.    It  is  most  abundant  in  those 
islands  which  are  most  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
the  dove  and  the  nutmeg,  and  its  geographical  diatribu- 
tkm  seems  nearly  coextensive  with  that  of  these  spices. 
Ceram  is  most  of  all  distinguidied  fior  it.    The  tree  b  ge- 
nerally ready  to  be  cut  down  for  sago  when  about  fifieen 
years  old.    After  being  cut  down,  it  is  divided  into  con* 
venient  lengths,  split,  and  scooped  out ;  the  pith  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  by  means  of  water,  in  which 
it  falls  to  the  bottom.     To  make  it  keep  wdl,  it  is  formed 
into  dense  cakes,  by  means  of  heated  moulds.     In  this 
form,  the  largest  quantities  are  consumed  and  exported. 
The  finest  of  the  meal  is  made  into  a  paste  with  waLn*, 
which  is  then  rubbed  down  into  small  grains.     When  con- 
stantly used  for  food,  it  is  found  both  by  the  natives  and 
others  inferior  to  the  farina  of  the  ceredUa.    The  hard 
woody  shell  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  buiUing  houses  aad 
bridges,  and  making  troughs  and  other  vesseLk     The 
stem  of  its  branches  is  more  extensivdy  used  in  carpentry. 
The  refuse  of  the  pith  is  given  to  the  hogs.     When 
thrown  into  heaps  it  putrefies,  and  a  delicate  edible  nuuh- 
room  grows  on  the  heaps.     In  this  putrefaction  a  white 
worm  is  also  generated,  whidi  the  natives  oonsder  as  de- 
licate eatinff,  and  some  Europeans  have  also  learned  to  re* 
lish^     One  tree  will  sometimes  yidd  600  or  600  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois of  sago.     The  average  is  supposed  to  be  800  lbs. 
If  each  tree  is  ten  feet  asunder,  which  the  cultivated  palms 
generally  are,  an  acre,  when  cut  down,  will  yield  180,500 
lbs.  or  8000  lbs.  a-year*, 

e'  The  andait  Uomaof  reckoned  some  wood  woniu  daintipi. 
*  See  Cniwfoid*B  History,  vol.  I.  p.  38S— 3^. 
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This  island  kto  been  Itttfe  visited  even  by  the  Buloii^    BOOK 
whose  domitiioB  over  it  is  not  complete.    Valentyn  repie.     ^^* 
sents  in  twelve  plates  tlie  enchanting  aspect  ol  several  parts  Moantaiinl 
of  the  coast,  pardcukrly  lissa^Bato  on  the  north  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  ragged  with  awfid  ravines.     In 
the  west  end  there  is  a  peninsuk  caHed  Howandiel  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Veranola  by  the  Poiti^ese,  which  containa 
two  beautifbl  places,  calkd  Lochoc  and  Cambello  *•    The 
north  coastis  covered  wkh  the  eatuarina  tree.     The  trecs^ 
hung  over  ravines  reseaotbHng  a  profoimd  abyss,  where  tmu 
rents  are  roaring  beneath,  meet  to  form  bridges,  without 
which  the  inhabitants  of  diiRecent  dbtricts  could  not  keep 
up  any  mutual  intereourae.    In  other  places  the  villagea 
are  situated  on  tenwoes,  which  are  ascended  by  long  statrsL 
Among  the  rocks  is  found  a  bituminous  stone  or  coal,  ca» 
pable  of  keeping  up  the  strongest  furnace  heat     There 
are  also  large  hills  of  dialk,  down  whidi  rivulets  pour, 
which  are  impr^nated  with  that  substance  '. 

The  island  of  Ceram  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  one  of  which  seems 
to  be  more  than  8000  feet  riiove  dK  level  of  the  sea.  The 
deep  forests  abound  with  birds,  among  which  is  found  Ae 
ciEissowary. 

Of  theinhabitantsof  Ceram,  theabori^aes,  called  Alfoon,  Aifoon,  ec 
are  the  most  deserving  of  notice.     The  only  dress 


men  is  a  ^rdle  endrcling  the  loins.  They  fix  buftidieB  of 
flowers  and  palm  ieaves  to  the  head,  shoulders,  and  knees, 
and  wear  square  bucklers,  which  they  ornament  with  con- 
sderable  taste.  The  young  men  court  the  favour  of  their 
mistretoes  by  presenting  them  with  five  or  six  of  the  heads 
of  dieir  enemies.  In  order  to  seize  their  victims  i>y  suiu 
prise,  they  lie  in  ambu A  in  the  woods,  cover  themselves 
with  moss,  and  hold  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands, 
which  they  shake  in  a  manner  so  natural  that  they  have 
the  appearance  of  real  trees,  allow  the  enemy  to  pass,  as- 

e  Valmtyn^i  Map  of  the  Government  of  Amboyna. 

'  Vakntyn*s  Description  of  Amboyna,  ch.  II.  p.  35*^70. 
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BOOK   Mfisinate  him  by  ooming  up  behind  him,  and  cut  off  his 

. L^hftid,  which  they,  cany  <^,  flying  with  great  zapidityc. 

They  are  received  by  the  pec^e  of  their  village  with  all 
the.  honours  of  a  barbaroue  triumpb.  The  eyeaight  of 
these. people  is  uacoounonly  acute,  and  th^  swiftness  is 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  diase  the  wild  hog  with  success. 
Rats  and  serpents  form  part  of  their  fiiod  Thpy  neva 
marry  more  than  one  wife,  and  are  strangers  to  the  disor- 
ders of  debauchery.  The  nation  is  governed  by  three 
princes,  and  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  island.  A 
^taSo"  '^^  ^  ^^^^^  AUbors  gave  a  very  nngukr  entertainment 
Bent.  '  to  a  Dutch  pceacher,  of  the  name  of  M.  Montanus.  After 
vecdving  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  treats 
ing  him  with  the  most  q>lendid  repast  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  could  afford,  the  prince  o^dei^  a  number 
«of  men  armed  with  swords  to  step  forward.  They  per« 
formed  a  war  dance ;  and,  after  a  £ew  feats  of  this  sort, 
commenced  a  serious  fight ;  their  swords  clashed,  blood 
flowed,  and  some  of  their  bodies  were  laid  dead  on  the 
ground.  The  peaceful  minbter  of  religion,  shocked  at  the 
horrid  spectade^  ^itreated  the  king  to  put  a  ^top  to  it 
«<  It  is  nothing,''  wi^  the  reply,  «  they  are  my  slaves:  it 
is  only  the  death  of  a  few  dogs.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  this 
marie  of  my  high  respect  convinces  you  of  my  eager  de- 
we  to  pleasp  you.''  This  waq  equal  ifi  barbarity  to  the, 
ancaeot  Roman  amusement  of  gladli|tor% 

liiand  of  The  small  but  important  iskmd  of  Amboyna,  on  the  south 
Ambojrna.  ^[  Ceram,  ckims  our  particular  attention.  It  is  fi%^Te 
miles  long..  A  large  bay  dividesit  into  two  peain8ulas,gtving 
it  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  blunt  pair  of  compasses  or 
forceps,orthebillof  a  bird  half  opened.  When  lately  tak- 
en by  the  English,  it  was  found  to  conUin  4£f,262  inhabit 
tants,  of  whom  17,818  were  Protestant  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Mahometans,  excepting  a  small  number  of  Chinese 
and  savages.  It  is  occupied  by  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  principally  in  the  east  end,  where  the  two  peninsu- 

•  Valentyn,  DeKription  d'Amtwine,  ch.  III. 
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las  meet;     Its  fields  are  wateicd  by  s^eral  strcsalns^  enliv-r   BOOK 
ened  by  numerous  hamlets,  and  embdUished  by  valuable  - 

crqps.  The  soil  of  the  fdains  is  eotaijMMed  of  a  reddish 
clay^  sometimes  blaek  and  sandy,  {larticularly  in  the  nar^ 
row  yalleys.  Several  of.  the  rocks  are  composed  of  a  brit-^ 
tie  slate,  accompanied  with  very  hard  asbestos.  A  beau^. 
tiful  fine-grained  granite  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the 
hills.  At  aii  elevation  of  nearly  1000  feet,  are  found  cal« 
careous  sUmes  <^  a  pure  white  ^• 

The  odebrated  Rumphius  has  g^ven  a  flora  of  this  iriand,  Plantt  ahd 
to  which  Labillardidre  ha»  suljoined  sonte  new  i^emarks^  **^ 
The  clove  is  always  the  principal  plant  cultivated  in  it;r 
There  is  a  small  quandty  of  coffee^  and  whi^h  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  .greater  part  of  the  marriby.  grounds  are 
anpk>yed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sago  tree^ilrom  which  are 
obtainMBd  sago^  wine^  sugar,  and  cordage*  Among  the  best 
fruits  may  be  mentioned  several  sorts  of  IktAi^  silch  as  the 
rambootan  of  the  Malays,  (the  Nephdhtm  lappaceu^y)  se^ 
vend  species  of  banana,  oranges,  guavas^papaw  trees,  thd 
beautiful  Laurus  adiiaban  -4he  ornanieiit  of  the  shores-^a 
tree  which  yidds  by  distillation  an  anmatic  oil  which  is  in 
great  request  K  The  tallest  tree  of  the  forests  is  the  Ca^ 
nariufn  commune.  The  Meocarpus  monogynus,  though 
overtiqpped  and  shadowed  by  the  surrounding  treesj  is  coa 
vered  with  elegantly  formed  flowers  down  to  its  lowest 
branches. .  In  the  scditary  forests,  the  close  foliage  of  which 
8can;ely  allows  the  light  of  the  sun  to  penetrate^  we  observe 
a  wonderful  vivacity  of  colours  in  some  parasitical  plants^ 
formerly  referred  to  the  natural  drder  of  Ordnidecs^  and  now 
arraiigad  by  Jbotaifists  as  a  separate  otder,  undei'^  the  name 
of  Epidendroi  because  .they  adhere  to  the  trunks  of  large 
trees.  .  In  jdaces  less  crowded  with  eituberant  species,  we 
find  the  CiU0onia  thj/n^ora  axisii^  to  adorn  these  en^ 
chanting  scenes  with  its  broad  palmate  leaves.  Among  the 
most  common  trees  or  idmibs  we.  may  take  notice  of  the 
henn6«  which  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  in  E^pij  Tur^ 

k  LaUllaraUrf,  1 11.  309—311,  &c.  *  Ibid.  II.  p^  St5: 
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toom   key,  ArskiBj  and  all  the  east,  that  of  staining  the  fiagecs 
'     ^f  the  women ;  the  Ckalea§  pemkutakt,  chawpac,  several 


of  the  UvariOf  and  Afahtan  jessaniaes,  which,  rifflng  up 
among  those  de^htf u}  trees,  mingle  then-  gentle  odour 
ividi  the  odier  delidons  perfumes^.  In  the  marshy  grounds, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  we  find  such  aqua, 
tics  as  the  Ju9&i4ga  teniOoy  tha  maagrofves,  and  the 
Aecmffius  dioicoridis.  From  the  bastaid  aloe  the  iaha* 
bitants  procure  a  flax  subservient  to  domestic  uses.  Seve- 
ral  gardens  are  adorned  with  the  Chmese  boxwood,  ionn- 
ed  into  beautiful  rows  alon^  the  walks.  JusHcue  and-  va- 
riegated turnsoles  here  dii^lay  all  the  beauty  of  thov  flow- 
^s  and  thdr  fbliege.  On  the  sides  of  ste^  sandstone 
roeks,  towering  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  grows  the 
Plandanua  odoratimmM^  suspending  over  the  sea  its  large 
globular  fimit^  which,  when  arrived  at  raaturi^,  falls  down 
and  lies  thick  strewed  on  the  surface^  To  hrigfalen  sl31 
more  the  beauty  of  these  delightful  places,  we  lee  the  bril- 
liant red  flowers  of  the  .Eryrtrina  cA^mBodettdnamK  The 
sea  is  peopled  with  bryiiant  shett-fish  and  other  ringuhur 
qpecies,  and  its  shorss  axe  covered  with  crabs  ^nd  lobslen 
without  mmib». 
Towni.  The  city  of  Amboyna,  the  ci^ital  of  the  iskad^  is  ain- 

ated  at  the  south-west  extsennty.  Its  regular  streets,  its 
eanals,  and  its  bridges,  give  it  very  mu^  of  a  Duteh 
a^KOt.  The  ritadel  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  aad,neit 
to  that  of  Batavia,  the  most  important  kai  tfaos  pi^rt  of  the 
wcxrULt 
Mannen  of  The  natives^  who  are  descended  from  tha  sanie  sloek 
the  natives.  ^^  the  Malays  and  Jasaaese,  have  adqited  the  pnetiee 
of  wearing  tight  vests  and  breeehes.  Tbqr  are  fond  <tf  the 
bath,  and  rub  thrir  bodies  with  adoriferpusoils^  The  wo- 
men load  themselves  with  golden,  bmcelets,  of  an  aidkai 
diversity  of  forms,  and  adprned  with  crystals.  In  peno- 
nal  charms,  in  elegance  of  manners,  heightened  by  the  lus- 
tre of  thrir  flowing  dress,  and  even  ali|K>st  in  oomplexioD, 

k  X^bUUitfli^y  t.  II.  p.  292.  f  Idon,  U,IL  fk 
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tliey  make  aome  approach  to  our  ideas  of  the  ancient   BOOK 
Greeks.     Their  dances  are  enUvaied  with  songs,  which  * 

are  frequently  descriptive  of  the  historical  events  of  their 
country.  These  songs  often  take  the  form  of  dialogues, 
like  the  ambceheon  of  the  ancients.  An  Amboynese,  called 
Ridjali,  has  written  in  the  Malay  language  the  history  of 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  island.  But  several  of  its  an- 
cient customs  hare  been  abolished  by  the  strict  notions  of 
the  Dutch  ministers"^. 

Among  the  islands  adjoining  Cwam  and  Amboyna  weNdghbom- 
must  notice  the  following:  Noossa  Laoot,  the  inhabitants ''^''^^ 
of  which,  in  1707,  were  still  cannibals,  and  valued  the  hu- 
man cheeks  and  palms  of  the  hands  as  the  most  delicious 
morsels  ^ ;  Honimoa,  a  fertile  island,  containing  a  Dutch 
fort;   and  Oma,   which  abounds  with   thermal  springs. 
These  three  islands  are  to  the  east  of  Amboyna.     To  die 
east  of  Ceram  we  have  Manipa,  Eelang,  and  Bonoa,  which 
are  covered  with  cocoa  and  ebony  trees,  and  rice  fields. 
Bonoa  is  properly  a  circular  group  of  islands,  forming  a 
good  harbour  in  the  centre.     In  Manipa  there  is  a  foun-Foimtamof 
tain  called  Ayer  Sampoo,  <<  the  well  of  oaths,^  whidi  is  be-^'*^^ 
lieved  to  give  the  itch  to  any  perjured  person  who  drinks 
of  it. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  island  of  Amboyna,  is  a  smaU  Baadi 
and  distinct  volcanic  group,  taking  the  name  of  Banda 
from  the  leading  island,  which  is  also  called  Lantor.  The 
nutmeg  tree  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Nera,  Gronong,  Ay  or 
Way,  and  Lantor  or  Lontor.  This  celebrated  species, 
which  delights  in  a  black  mould,  grows  also  amidst  the 
lavas  of  Gonong,  the  highest  of  all  the  islands,  its  summit 
being  1940  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  island  of  Poolo  Ay,  the  stones  of  mysterious  ori- 
gin, called  aerolites,  or  atmospheric  stones,  because  they  are 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  atmosphere,  frequently  make 
their  appearance.     The  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in 

"  VaTentyn,  Amboyns,  p.  15!?,  ISi,  i64,  && 
>  Ibid   p.  152,  164,  &c. 
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90OK  the  Maluccas  may  seem  to  countenance  the  opinkn  whick 
'     assigns  to  these  bodies  a  volcanic  origin. 


On  the  east  of  Banda  there  is  a  chain  of  islets,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  point  of  Ceram  to  a  group  of  three 
larger  islands,  to  which  the  Dutch  give  the  name  of  *<  The 
Keys.^  These  are  near  the  eastern  termination  of  an  im- 
portant chain  of  large  islands,  which,  from  Timor,  we  have 

The  Grcsi  called  <<  the  Great  Timorian  Chain.^   Taken  in  am  enlari^ 

Chidflu^  ed  view,  this  chain  b^ns  with  Sumatra,  and  includes  Ja- 
va  as  well  as  aU  those  islands,  large  and  small,  which  lie 
between  Java  and  Arroo,  forming  along  with  them  one 
magnificent  sweep; "but,  as  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo, 
derive  importance  and  peculiar  features  from  their  sixe  and 
their  central  situation  in  the  communication  between  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  we  have  already  amsidered  them 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Sunda  islands.  We  new,  in 
an  order  from  east  to  west^  take  a  view  of  the  numerous 
islands  forming  the  eastern  part  of  this  extended  line.  In 
geolo^cal  structure  they,  belong  to  that  description  of 
country  which  is  called  by  geologists  the  secondary  forma- 
tion, being  distinguished  by  the  horizontal,  or  nearly  hori« 
zontal,  position  of  its  strata,  while  Borneo  and  others  to  the 
north  consist  partly  of  primitive  rocks,  one  leading  character 
of  which  consists  in  a  comparatively  upright  position  of 
their  strata;  This  distinction  is  accompanied  with  anothei 
important  difference,  that,  while  the  primary  strata  contain 
tin  and  gold  mines,  these  are  wanting  in  the  Timorian  chaio. 

The  Arroo  The  most  easterly  islands  of  this  chain  are  the  Arroos, 
which  are  very  populous  and  very  fertile.  Their  surface 
is  low  and  covered  with  woods.  They  abound  in  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Moluccas.  They  contain  poultry  without 
number,  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  the  beautiful  Ion. 
Among  their  quadrupeds  we  find  the  kangaroo,  which  is 
there  called  the  pilandoc  ^ 

The  Keys.       To  the  west  of  these  are  the  Keys  already  mentioned, 

•  Valentyn,  p.  48. 
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fertile  in  eoeoB,  lemon,  and  orange  trees,  and  pisangSi  and  booA 
oontaimng  knttion  whoae  eomplexion  and  hair  declare  tlwm  ^^' 
to  belong  to  the  Makqr  race.  Hereeach  village  has  its  chiefs 
its  temple,  and  its  id^  The  iidiabitaaits  sometimes  dispute 
and  war  about  their  different  rights  of  fishing*  They  im* 
merse  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  oil,  dry  them  before  a  fire^ 
and  keep  them  for  some  months  before  interment,  A  cus- 
tom whidi  reminds  us  of  the  islanders  of  Otaheite^  Weak 
and  badly  armed,  these  people  have  always  behaved  with 
mildness  and  hoqfataUty  to  Europeans^  They  carry  on 
some  tr Ade'  with  the  Banda  idands*  Croats  and  pigs  are 
their  only  quadrupeds  K 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Keys  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Timor. 
Timor-Laot,  which,  with  that  of  Laarat,  forms  alarge  bay;  ^^^ 
also  Baber,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  military  station;  Du- 
ma, where  there  are  harbours  and  a  volcano,  but  so  u»> 
healthy  a  dimate  that  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  desert  it; 
Moa  and  Lati,  which  supply  the  Banda  islanda-  with  es-    . 
cellent  sheep. 

The  large  island  of  Timor  ia  better  known.  Its  lime^ldaodnf 
stone  mountaiiui,  composed  of  sea-shells  at  elevations  of 
800  feet,  are  covered  with  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
At  every  turn  of  bay  or  promontory  we  are  presented  with 
some  new  prospect  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  charao- 
ter  \  The  enthusiasm  of  navigators,  who  visited  it  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  tiresome  shores  of  New  Holland, 
has  created  some  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
fertility  of  this  island.  Yet  it  contains  beautiful  mco-Produe- 
^fpii  V  and  a  species  of  pine  which  might  be  weU  adapted 
for  masts'.  The  coffee  tree  has  succeeded  in  it ;  cinna* 
mon,  perhaps  also  cloves,  grow  in  the  interior.  The  stony 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  irregularity  of  ita  surfsu^e  from 

»  Dmcfa  Report  of  l^ti^  quoted  by  Valentya,  in  hie  Aeeoiat  of  Bendo, 
p.  40. 

«  Peron,  Vojrege  auz  Tenet  Anetalei,  cli.  8. 

'  LesGhenaiilt  da  Lotour.    Annalet  dee  Voyigee,  t.  XVI.  p.  880. 

•  H.  de  Roeily,  in  a  MS.  Memoir  icad  lo  die  Society  d^EmahOoa  oT  Uie 
Islo  of  Fnnee. 
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BOOlC  Hwuntains  und  ravines,  leave  little  space  adapted  to  the 
^^'  eultivation  of  rice ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its  bananats  ite 
cocoas,  its  jack  trees^  tftgeniaiy  and  otKer  fruit4>eariiig 
species,  TiuKW  eovdd  hot  maintain  its  scant j  popubdoo. 
Its  only  exports  are  sandal  wood,  the  sidangan  swallow^s 
nests,  and  bees  wax^  This  bee  is  not  domesticated  here, 
nor,  mdeed,  in  any  pert  of  these  islands  or  of  Asia.  The 
honey  of  this  insect,  in  these  equatorial  regions,  is  inferior 
in  flavour  to  that  of  Ugher  latitudes ;  and,  as  the  plants 
are  in  flower  during  the  whole  year,  the  quantities  which 
they  lay  up  are  coinparatively  small,  so  that  the  honey  of 
Arabia  is  imported  to  the  Indian  islands  as  a  luxury.  But 
the  vegetation  supports  an  infinity  of  wild  bees,  affording 
an  abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  exported  ta> 
Bengal  and  China.  The  largest  supply  is  obtained  fiom 
Timor  and  FlfMis  *. 

The  water  of  the  rivers  is  sud  to  be  defident  in  salo- 

CUnnta.  brity.  The  hot  and  dry  season,  which  reigns  fiom  May 
to  November,  is  succeeded  by  torrents  of  nun,  aooompa^ 
nied  by  a  vi<^nt  north*w«st  wind,  lasting  from  November 

DiicaMt.  to  March.  The  European  visitor  is  liable  to  fevers  of  s 
fatal  character,  from  the  slightest  irregularity  in  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  use  of  water,  of  baths,  or  of  fruits.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to 
scurvy.  Another  disadvantage  of  this  island,  so  highly 
praised  by  M.  Peron,  is  the  want  of  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour.     Its  Dutch  masters  have,  in  die  south-west  end, 

Toj^t       Port  Concordia,  near  an  anchoring  ground  called  Coopang, 

1^  fifom  a  town  of  that  name,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the 

midst  of  ddightful  orchards;  which,  with  scarcely  any 
culture,  produce,  all  the  year  round,  abundance  of  the 
most  exquisite  fruits,  and  exhale  delicious  odours.  The 
mixed  European  race,  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  Malays  of 
this  island,  pass  their  time  in  voluptuous  inactivity^  de* 


*  Hogendorp*8  Aeeoimt  of  Timor,  translated  from  the  Datch.   Amudci  dct 
Voyagft,  t.  VI.  p.  S81. 

"^  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indkn  Archipelago,  tol.  III.  p.  438. 
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Tolviag  the  cfliesaiidlabaiindr  life  OB  their  8laTes\   The  BOOK 
nordi-eaflt  side  is  subject  to  the  PcMrtuguese,  who,  after     ^^' 
abaodoDiBg  the  Fort  ci  Lifao,  haye  how  a  fort  at  Didil,  a 
place  whefe  there  is  an  anchorage.     Hie  canton  of  UUco- 
essi^  on  the  north  ooast^  is  possessed  by  a  Portuguese  co- 
lonjt  mixed  with  abcMiginal  ni^ves  '.    The  natire  chiefs 
of  die  whole  of  the  south  coast  are  independent,  and  reign 
orer  tribes  of  negroes  rimilar  to  those  who  live  in  the  in- 
terior of  Borneo,  and  the  other  neighbouring  islands. 
Despotism,  superstition,  and  voluptuousness,  have  gene-chmeter 
rated  in  the  Timorians  the  same  character  which  prevails  ^  <^*  P*^* 
among  the  other  islanders  of  these  regions.     Some  of  the    ' 
rajas  call  themselves  the  descendants  of  cal^mans,  or  crooo- 
dUeSj  and  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  that  illustrious 
descent    It  has  been  supposed  that  not  less  than  f<nty 
languages  are  spoken  among  the  rude  and  scattered  popu- 
lation of  tiiis  iJand  '.     This  is  a  characteristic  by  which 
the  Oceanian  negroes  are  distinguished  firom  the  Malay  or 
olive  race.    The  former,  never  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
union  or  extenave  mutual  communication,  have  possessed 
insulated  languages  and  manners,  while  the  latter  exhibit, 
in  these  particulars^  proofs  of  the  andent  unity  of  their 
nation. 

The  island  of  Samao,  on  the  south-west  of  Timor,  ra-  Netghbeor- 
ther  barren,  though  covered  with  trees,  affords  a  shelter  to"*^ 
vessels  driven  from  the  anchorage  of  Coopang,  during  the 
nortii-west  monsoon.  The  island  of  Eambing  exhibits  a 
curiosity  in  phy^cal  geography,  ki  the  bubbling  up  of  sul- 
phurous waters,  like  those  in  some  parts  of  Italy  K  The 
island  of  Rotti,  beyond  Samao,  is  both  larger  and  more 
fertile,  and  supplies  the  Dutch  with  rice  and  jaggarij  or 
palm  sugar.     Cook  says  that  the  sugar  cane  grows  here. 

•  Leichenaolt  de  Lacour,  JDctcription  de  Conpong,  Annalei  des  Voyaget^ 
t.  XVI.  p.  287. 

'  Hogcndorpy  loc  cit  pu  S79. 

•  Cnwlbid*!  Hilt  of  tht  Indkn  Archipelago,  toL  !!•  p.  79. 

•  Hogndorp^  loe.  cit.  p.  SI  2. 
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BOOK  The  inkabitontfl,  better  made,  and  s^ongpt  than  the  Timo- 
?     rians,  refuse  both  the  government  and  the  reti^on  of  Euh 
ropeans ;  they  are  said  to  lead  licentious  lives,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  the  most  depraved  inclinations.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  little  island  of  Sao  are  all  goldsmiths, 
th6  SsToo      Savoo  is  the  name  of  two  small  islands  to  the  west  of 
^'^''^^      the  preceding.    They  are  very  populous,  yet  export  a 
large  quantity  of  rice.     Their  astonishing  fertility  makes 
them  productive  under  the  most  protracted  droughts. 
The  men  pluck  out  their  beards,  and,  in  the  figures  with 
which  thmr  bodies  are  marked,  preserve  some  traces  of 
tattooing  ^* 
Soidat-  The  large  island  called,  from  its  produce,  <<  Sandal- 

^^^  <*Im^  y^QQ^  island,^  in  Dutch,  Sandal  Bosche,  has,  in  the  Malay 
language^  the  name  of  Foolo  Tchinnana,  which  has  the 
same  import  *.  But  that  valuable  article  is  exported  fix>m 
it  only  in  small  quantity ;  som^  suppose  that  the  natives 
are  unwilling  to  cut  down  the  trees,  believing  that  they 
are  the  present  abodes  of  the  souls  bf  thrir  ancestors '. 
Cotton,  buffaloes,  horses,  poultry,  and  pheasants,  abound 
in  this  island,  which  is  very  steep  on  the  south  side.  At 
present  it  is  nearly  independent  of  foreign  influence.  Ac- 
cording to  some  late  authors,  the  true  name  of  the  island 
is  Sumba. 

The  chain  of  islands  to  the  west  of  Timor  ia  double. 
tVe  have  followedi  the  southern  links,  and  are  now  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  northern,  which  are,  in  general,  larger  and 
closer  together.  Leaving  the  north  side  of  Timor,  we 
count  foiur  islands  in  a  westerly  direction,  called  Omba, 
Pontar,  Lombet,  and  Sabrao ;  but  we  know  little  more 
about  them  than  their  names.  The  last  of  them,  Sabrao,* 
Soloririaiid.  is  h^h,  picturesque,  and  full  of  villages  ^  Solor  island 
is  mtich  better  known.    The  Dutch,  who  have  a  fort  in  it 


»  Cook*t  First  Voyage,  book  III.  di.  9; 

*  Valeut  jii*e  Map  of  the  Idands  of  Timor,  &c. 

*  Hogeodorp*t  Account  of  Timori  loc  oit.  p,  32^. 

*  Valentin,  fianda,  p.  120. 
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called  Frederic-Henry,  think  WeU  ci  the  courage  of  the    BOOK 
Solorians  as  seamen,  and  keep  a  number  of  them  in  their     ^^* 
employment     The  whale  fishery  fumishes  these  islanders 
widi  oil  and  ambergris ;  articles  which,  together  with  bees 
wax,  form  their  principal  exports  ^. 

The  island  of  Floris,  or  of  Ende,  is  nearly  as  large  as  I^Uod  of 
Timor;  but,  as  the  only  European  establishment  on  it,  '''^ 
that  of  Larantooka,  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  our  know* 
ledge  ctf  it  b  but  slender.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 
The  Macassars  come  to  it  for  slaves,  <m1  of  cocoa,  tortoise- 
shell,  wood,  and  wild  cinnamon,  though  this  last  is  prohi- 
bited by  the  Dutch'.  In  this  island,  as  in  Timor,  there 
is  a  great  multiplicity  of  local  languages. 

The  large  island  situated  to  the  west  of  Floris,  and  se-  lOmA  of 
parated  from  it  by  the  strait  of  Sapy,  takes  indifferently  SumUwa, 
the  name  of  Bima,  or  Sumbawa.     These  are  properly 
the  names  of  two  different  kingdoms,  into  whidi  it  is  di- 
vided, one  at  the  east,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end*  The 
Portuguese  call  it  Combava.     All  the  princes  of  the  is* 
land,  six  in  number,  have  in  one  confederate  body  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  Company,  by  which  the 
latter  has  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  but  the  treaty  is 
not  rigorously  enforced.     The  exports  are  rice,  cadfong^ 
or  ground  pistachio  nuts,  sapan  wood  \  wax,  and  horses '. 
Mr.  Crawford  remarks  that,  though  the  size  of  this  island  Remnksoa 
is  considerable,  there  are  only  five  languages  in  it  As  we^**^*^ 
proceed  westward  civilization  is  more  advanced,  and  the 
languages  fewer  in  number.     In  the  civilized  portion  of 
Celebes,  there  are  not  more  than  four ;  six  in  Sumatra ; 
and  only  two  in  Java  K     Sumbawa  is  a  pretty  large  town. 
The  kingdom  of  this  name  formerly  included  the  island  Lombok- 
of  Lombok,  now  connected  with  Bali.     Its  true  name  is 
Salanparang     It  is  rich  in  sapan  wood. 

'  Hogendorp,  Ioc.dt.pb  380.      ■  lUdenuKfaer,  Docript.  de  Cfliebef,  p.  (32. 

>"  Badeimachcr,  Celebes,  p.  853>~256. 

*  Valeotyn,  Macasair,  p.  141.  (toL  IV.) 

^  Cniwfoi4*i>  Hiit.  of  ih%  Indkn  itcbipekigo,  toL  XI.  p.  80. 
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.BOOK  We  have  now  made  die  intelestiiig  tour  (tf  the  M<dac- 
^^*  cas,  or  Spee  islandfly  in  die  kurg^t  aoceptatkm  of  the  tenn^ 
Moluon  returniiig  to  the  idand  of  Bali,  whk*  was  described  u^ 
the  head  of  the  Sunda  idands,  being  a  d^ndence  of  Ja- 
va* We  have  some  renfiarks  to  nUake  on  the  McAuoca  «e% 
Like  all  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  ane  under  and  near 
the  equator,  it  is  full  of  zoophytes,  contains  many  coral 
Kefs,  smd  is  subject  to  permanent  periodic  winds.  It  re- 
sembles the  neighbouring  seas  in  containing  a  great  aum> 
ber  of  volcanoes,  whidi  occasionally  produce  changes  in 
the  form  of  ita  bed.  One  ph«omenon  peculiar  to  this  sea, 
is  the  periodical  appearance  of  a  current  of  qpake  white 
water,  like  milk,  whidi,  from  June  till  August  or  Septem- 
ber, covers  the  surface  of  the  baan  in  which  the  Banda 
islands  are  situated*  It  is  first  seen  about  the  Keya  and 
Timor-Laot,  then  extends  north  to  the  shores  of  Amboyna 
and  Ceram,  and  west  to  those  of  Timor  and  Ombai,  lo«- 
ing  itself  between  Floria  and  Celebes.  During  the  n^ht 
it  is  somewhat  luminous,  which  makes  the  eye  confound 
it  with  the  horizon.  It  ia  dangerous  for  vessda,  for  the 
sea  seems  to  undergo  an  inward  boiling  agitation,  where- 
ever  it  passes.  During  its  prevalence  the  fish  dis^pear^ 
This  white  water  seems  to  come  from  the  shores  of  New 
Guin^  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 


1  V^Mtftkf  Baiidft» 
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TaNe  ofGeographkal  PosUbms  mNorth^westemOceanica; 
or  the  Sunda,  Philippine^  and  Mokuxa^  islands.     . 
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Ibid.  Fort  Lefaa  . 
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PART  IV. 

New  Holland  and  Us  Dependenciet, 

BOOK   Fbom  the  archipelago  of  north-western  Oceanica,  where 
the  Moluccas  raise  their  spicy  heads,  we  proceed  by  a  diort 


interval  to  the  Great  Oceanic  land,  which  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators  have  named  New  Holland.  These  were  the  first 
who  procured  for  us  any  distinct  knowledge  of  it^  though 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had  landed  on  its  shores  a 
century  before.  In  no  part  has  this  immense  island  pre. 
sented  any  aqueous  opening  by  which  the  interior  can  be 
explored  by  navigators ;  no  deep  creeks,  or  llurge  naviga- 
ble rivers.  Hence  all  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this 
extensive  pountry  redpce3  itself  to  a  series  of  observatioDs 
on  its  coasts,  and  even  these  labour  under  interruptions. 
New  South  New  South  Wales,  or  the  east  coast  of  New  HoIIaqd, 
^^  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  poin(  at  which  it  comes  nearest 
to  New  Guinea,  in  lOi*  of  south  latitude,  and  ends  at 
Hickes^s  point,  about  S8  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  so  that 
this  coast  is  18T0  miles  in  length.  The  claims  of  the  Eng- 
lish have  no  fixed  boundaries ;  they  seem  desirous  to  coq« 
found  the  whole  of  New  Holland  under  the  modem  name 
which  they  have  given  to  the  east  coast,  which  was  minute, 
ly  explored  by  Captain  Cook.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
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hbwever,  ttiat  the  French  geographers  had,  from  a  compa-    BOOK 
rison  of  the  tracks  navigated  by  Abel  Tasman,  previously L. 


concluded  on  the   existence  jtnd  direction  of  this  coast 
itself. 

A  chain  of  mountadns  seems  to  run  in  a  direction  paral-  Chain  of 
lei  to  this  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  600  to  800  mUes.  """"•■^ 
It  is  only  of  late  that  a  passage  has  any  where  been  found 
across  that  chain.  The  coast  itself  is  high,  but  not  moun- 
tainous ;  and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  gigantic  size. 
Towards  the  south-east,  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
coppice:  much  also  is  occupied  with  marshes.  About 
Botany  Bay  the  soil  is  black,  rich,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive in  plants :  from  this  last  circumstance  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  which  it  bears.  The  north-east  part  seems 
lower.  The  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves,  and  skirted 
by  an  immense  line  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  islets  :  but  in  eve- 
ry part  of  it  a  mountain  chain,  lying  north  and  south, 
bounds  the  horizon ;  and,  though  it  is  lower  than  the  limit  Height  of 
of  perpetual  snow,  its  numerous  terraces,  resembling  those  ^^sauh 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  Mount  Atlas,  long  prov- 
ed insurmountable  to  the  keen  and  enterprizing  curiosity 
of  Europeans,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson, 
the  first  terraces  begin  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast  Several  expeditions,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  the  chain,  proved  unsuccessful  *.  WiU 
son  proceeded  140  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  along 
an  extensive  table  land)  and  broad  valleys  ^  A  pas- 
sage wa%  however,  at  last  discovered  in  1814,  and  a  road 
is  now  opened  from  Port  Jackson  of  a  tolerably  easy  as- 
cent; but  the  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  the 
westward. is  steep  and  rugged.  Beyond  these  hills  a  large 
extent  of  arable  and  habitable  country  has  been  discover- 
ed r  and  some  large  rivers,  which,  so  far  as  has  been  hi- 
therto found,  seem  to  terminate  in  one  or  more  extensive 
morasses.      The  elevation  of  Mount  York,  the  highest 

*  P6ron.  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes.  I.  390. 
^  CoUin8*f  Account,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  89. 
VOL.  III.  S  M 
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BOOK   point  in  this  quarter,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  citij 
^^^*    8900  feet «.     Their  breadth  is  fifty-eight  miles. 
Their  ooo-      These  mountains  are  very  rocky  ;  but  granite,  the  cAa- 
ttitiMot      racteristic  of  primitive  mountainsy  haa  not  been  found  as 
^^        one  of  their  constituents.     They  consist  chiefly  of  sand- 
stone  and  quartz ;  but  in  die  flat  country,*  to  the  West  of 
the  mountains,  granite  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  the 
only  sort  of  atone  to  be  met  with  for  900  miles.  Limestone 
is  found  in  some  parts,  and  Wilson  saw  an  enormous  Uodc 
of  rock  salt.     The  promontories'  are  in  several  places  faced 
with  columns  of  basalt.     In  Howe^s  Island  these  are  high 
enough,  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty-three  aailes.    The 
specimens  of  granite,  mica,  and  rock  crystal,  wftich  hove 
been*  brought  from  New  Holland  by  M.  Bailly,  and  depoi^ 
sited  in  the  collection  of  the  Council  of  the  Mines  at  Pa- 
ris, are  «milar  to  those  of  Europe.    None  of  the  precious 
metals  have  hitherto  been  seen ;  but  strata  of  a  more  use- 
fiod  mineral,  coal,  have  been  found  to  the  north*  of  Port 
Jackson,  at  a  place  called,  from  that  circumstance,  New- 
castle. 
RiTeiiu  None  of  the  rivers  discovered  on  this  coast  have  the  ap- 

pearance  of  a  Icmg  course*  Near  to  Glasshouse  Bay,  Cap^ 
tain  Flinders  found  the  mouth  of  a  wide  river  \  Endeav 
vonr  river,  farther  to  the  north,  is  quite  insignificant 
Howkesbury  river  waters^  and  sometimes  inundates  the 
English  colony.  Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  two  rivers 
have  been  found ;  one  called  Lachlan  river,  running  a  Bt- 
tle  to  the  south  of  west,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Oxley 
in  1817  as  far  as  500  mSes  west  from  Sydney,  and  within 
180  of  Cape  BemomUi,  on  the  west  coast ;  and  anotbery 
called  Macquarrie  river,  which  has  been  followed  to  SQ^ 
11'  of  south  latitude,  and  147"  10"  of  east  longitude.  Both 
are  found  to  terminate  in  marshes  or  shallow  lakes.  It  is 
most  probable  that  they  never  reach  the  sea,  and  that  ul- 
timately their  water  is  entirely  disripated  by  evaporation 

«  Wcntwortfa*!  DMCnption  of  Ntw  South  Wales,  2d  cdidoB,  p.  82. 
«  CoUint*  Tol.  II.  p.  247. 
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from  an  extended  Burfiace,  consiBtixig  partly  of  a  lake  and    AOOIC 
partly  of  a  morass.     Some  of  the  natives  previously  gave  . 

an  account  of  an  immense  inlai^  lake^  the  borders  of 
which  were  inhabited  by  white  m^  ;  but  that  account  was 
pure  fabrication.  The  countiy  has  been  jfound  umnhabit- 
ed;  and,  from  the  wildness  and  inutility  of  its  vegetation 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  mountains,  and  its  evident 
liability  to  extensive  inundations,  is  uninhabitable.  In  a 
westerly  direction  from  these  terminations  of  the  rivers,  no 
elevated  grounds  have  been  seen  by  the  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery^ so  that  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond  the  hu- 
mid flats  remains  unknown  *. 

Lying  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  New  Holland  has  ciimftte 
seasons  corresponding  to  those  of  the  south  of  Africa  and *>^d>^**oi^- 
America^  being  the  reverse  of  those  of  Europe ;  its  sum- 
mer  corresponds  to  our  winter,  and  its  spring  to  our  au- 
tumn. The  heat  of  December  rises  to  112^  of  Fahren- 
h^t.  The  forests  and  the  grass  have  been  known  sponta- 
neously to  take  fire '.  The  north<west  wind,  like  the  kham* 
seen  of  Egypt,  scorches  the  soil,  and  reduces  it  to  a  light 
dust  c^.  Violent  tains  often  fall  on  the  Blue  Mountdns, 
cause  a  sudden  rise  of  the  rivers^  and  their  waters,  prodi^- 
ously  augmented,  deposit  a  fertilizing  mud  \  The  crops 
have  sometimes  been  devastated  by  hail  of  enormous  size ; 
some  sUmes  are  said  to  have  been  found  eight  inches  long. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  climate  is  very 
healthy,  and  very  favourable  to  population  K 

The  v^tation  of  New  South  Wales  presents  two  gum  Vcgetotion. 
qiecies,  the  Eucdhfptue  resinifera^  and  the  xanthorrhasa^ 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  New  Holland. 
Acajou  is  exported  from  it,  and  large  trees  have  been  dis« 
covered,  resembling  pines  and  oaks.  Some  of  the  wood 
of  the  forests  is  said  to  be  too  brittle  for  the  purposes  of 
carpentry.  Perhaps  the  interior  may  display  a  vegetatiou 
different  from  that  of  the  coasts.    Nature  has  been  spar« 

•  Wentworth*8  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  88—123.  (2d  edition.) 
'  CoUins,  II.  p.  72—199.  L  153.  f  F^n,  tome«  I.  p.  418. 

^  CoUint,  II.  p.  199.  &c.  *  Hunter  on  the  Origta»  &e.  p.  376. 
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BOOK   ing  of  indigenous  aUmentary  plants  in  this  oountiy.    Some 
^^^*    bad  gramineous  spedes,  arum  roots,  the  sago,  pahn,  the 


Aiimenuiy  cabbage  pakn,  and  a  species  of  wild  pisang,  are  the  only 
^^       native  vegetables  that  furnish  food  for  man.    The  Euea^ 
hfpha  piperita  produces  an  oil  which  is  found  a  good  re- 
medy  in  colic  \    Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  rye^  axe  all  cul- 
tivated, the  two  former  in  largest  quantity.     Those  parts 
in  which  different  trials  have  been  made  have  rather  too 
warm  a  climate  for  common  barley  and  oats,  though  these 
grains  have  been  found  to  succeed  tolerably  weQ  on  the 
poorer  soils.     The  skinless  barley,  or  Siberian  wheat,  ar« 
rives  at  great  perfection  \    Potatoes^  cabbages^  carrots^ 
parsnips,  turnips,  pease,  beans^  onions^  and  ad  the  vege- 
tables grown  in  England,  are  produced  in  the  English  colo* 
ny.    The  same  locality  is  now  famedi  for  the  goodness  and 
variety  of  its  fruits ;  peaches,  apricots,  nectaiines,  oranges, 
l^ons^  guavas,  loquets,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
pears,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  attain  the  highest  mato- 
rity  in  the  open  idr ;  and  the  pine^ipple  mi^  be  reared 
with  a  common  fordng  glass.      The  peach  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits.    It  is  gtveoi 
as  in  America,  for  feeding  the  hogs,  and  is  fermented  into 
cyder*".     From  the  great  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude 
througti  which  this  country  passes,  we  must  conclude  that 
those  parts  which  lie  nearer  the  tropic  and  the  equator 
are  capable  of  yielding  products  suited  to  the  torrid  zone, 
as  soon  as  fair  experiments  are  made ;  and  that  those,  on 
the  contrary,  which  have  a  higher  southern  latitude^  will 
exhibit  the  vegetation  of  colder  countries.     Accordingly 
the  island  of  Van  Diemen  has  been  found  to  produce  ap* 
pies,  gooseberries,  and  some  other  fruits,  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  the  colonial  settlement  of  Port  Jackson. 
AninuOi.        Of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  South  Wales,  the  largest  is 
the  kangaroo,  which  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  and  cao 

k  Wentworthi  p.  184..12S. 

» "White*!  Voytge  to  New  South  Welet,  p.  ttff. 

"  Weotwofth,  p.  127^129. 
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kill  a  dog  with  a  stroke  of  iu  tail.    Some  of  them  have  a  ^^^ 
degree  of  el^ance  in  their  form  *.    There  is  also  the  kan-  ^._.^ 


garoo-rat,  or  jx^orooj  which  is  no  larger  than  a  common 
rat  The  phascatomys,  a  species  of  opossum,  called  the 
wombat  I^  the  natives,  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  bear.  These  animals,  with  the  flying  squirrel  "^^  and 
aome  others,  are  examples  of  the  tendency  of  the  quadru- 
ped races  of  this  country  to  the  nature  of  the  didelphis, 
or  opossum,  by  having  a  pouch  under  the  belly.  The  to- 
chygh89U9  resembles  the  African  hedge-hog  in  figure,  and 
the  American  ant-eater  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  wolves  are  found  in  this  country.  The  na- 
tive dogs  are  a  sort  of  wolves,  or  jackals ;  they  do  not 
bark ;  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  but  they  are  not 
tameable,  and  are  destructive  to  flocks. 

The  omUhorinchus  of  this  country,  is  a  singular  ani- 
mal,  nature  having  in  its  structure  departed  from  her  usu-  ^ 
al  laws,  tt  is  a  quadruped  with  its  jaw  prolonged  so  as 
to  form  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and  its  feet  webbed  like 
those  of  that  bird.  No  appearance  of  breasts  has  been 
found  in  the  female,  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  ovi- 
parous. In  its  internal  structure  it  has  some  characters 
approaching  to  those  of  the  seal,  and  some  to  those  of  the 
reptile  tribes,  whose  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of 
the  parent  Externally  viewed,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  seal  and  the  class  of 
birds.  It  is  about  fdxteen  inches  long  p,  and  liv^  in  fresh 
water  lakes. 

Birds  ar^  exceedingly  abundant,  and  of  numerous  spe«Btidi. 
cies.  Among  those  which  resemble  the  birds  of  A^ 
are  the  brown  eagle,  several  kinds  of  falcons,  many  beau- 
tiful paroquets,  rooks,  crows,  a  large  species  of  martin* 
fisher ;  there  are  also  bustards,  partridges,  and  pigeons. 
This  country  has  birds  peculiar  to  itself.     The  largest 

>  P«nm*f  AUm,  ub.  XXVI  f. 

*  White*!  Voyage.    Zimmcraiaii,  AnilnliMi,  L  891. 

r  BlttmenlMchi  AbbilduDg  oaturhii.  gegenstfleodc,  e«h.  5.  No.  41. 
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BOOK  of  them  is  a  new  8pecie9  of  cassowary  called  the  emu, 
^^^'  which  we  are  told  ii  seven  feet  long,  and  its  flesh  tastes 
like  berf.  I|;  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  cas- 
powary  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  American  toucan  4.  The 
Moenura  svperha  b  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  the  casso. 
wary  is  for  size.  This  bird  has  mudi  the  aii^  of  the  phea- 
sant  and  the  peacock^  with  a  tail  formed  like  a  lyre^  glit- 
tering with  orange  and  silver  white'.  Among  aquatic 
birds  are  found  the  heron,  a  kind  of  Mi  or  curlew,  and 
pelicans  of  pgantic  size.     There  are  also  some  peculiar 

Black        species  of  the  duck  and  swan  kind.     The  black  swan  is  an 

ivans.  uncommon  production  of  this  continent  In  size  it  ex- 
ceeds the  common  white  swan.  Its  beak  is  a  rich  scarlet, 
with  a  yellow  point.  All  its  plumage  is  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful black,  except  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers,  which 
are  white.  The  eyes  are  black,  and  the  feet  dark  brown. 
It  is  found  on  the  Hawkesbury  river,  and  other  fresh  wa- 
fers near  Broken  Bay.  In  its  motions  it  has  all  the  graca- 
f  uln^s  of  the  white  species.  This  bird  was  first  discover- 
ed by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Vlaming,  on  the  banks  of 
Swan  river,  in  D^Endrachf  s  Land  *. 

Amphibia.  Green  turtles  abound  about  Norfolk  island  and  Howe^( 
bland.  They  also  make  their  appeanmce  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland.  There  are  a  great  many  lizards  and  aer- 
pents.  The  blue  crab  is  an  animal  of  uncommon  beauty. 
The  butterflies  are  splendidly  diversified. 

Fiih.  Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  dolphins  and  porpmses. 

There  is  also  a  singular  fish  which,  when  left  uncovered 
by  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  leaps  about  like  the  grasshopper 
by  means  of  strong  fins  ^  Thus,  in  these  regions  we  find 
that,  while  nature  has  confounded  birds  with  quadrupeds, 
ahe  has  in  some  measure  allowed  the  fish  to  take  posses- 
aion  of  the  land.  The  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  hare 
a  more  extensive  range  in  proportion  to  the  degradation 

«  Zimmennan,  Amtxalieo,  p.  88i.  '  CoUios,  II.  p.  S7« 

*  Valentyn,  Deserqyttoo  de  Bands,  vol.  IV. 

*  G.  Fontei*f  Opufculat  p.  255,  (Geniuui.) 
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at  the  human  ioteUect  in  the  same  regions.     The  activity  BOOK 
,of  the  inferior  creation  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  hu* 
man  indolence  ^nd  indifference. 

New  South  Wales  seems  to  offer  at  least  three  native  Inhabitenti. 
varieties  of  inhabitants,  all  belonging  to  the  race  of  Oceaiv- 
jan  negroes  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasshouse  Bay, 
the  savages  have  large  heads,  which  in  shape  resemble 
those  of  the  ourang-outang.  Their  very  limited  intellects^ 
their  hairy  bodies,  and  habitual  agility  in  climbing  trees^ 
seem  to  bring  them  near  the  monkey  character  \  ^o  the 
aouth-west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes  have  been  found 
which  speak  a  distinct  language,  and  have  hardier  consd- 
tutions  than  those  in  the  immediate  vidinity  of  that  colony. 
The  latter  are  the  only  race  that  is  well  known  to  us. 
Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  has  made  less  progress  to- 
wards civilization.  They  are  simjdy  divided  into  families 
ot  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  adding  the 
syllable  gal  to  the  name  of  its  place  of  residence.  The 
south  shore  at  Botany  Bay  is  called  Gioea^  and  the  tribe 
thi^  lives  in  it  Gwea-goL  The  features  of  the  women  are  OcKriptim 
not  altogether  unpleasant  A  black  thick  beard,  and  pie-  GwtLnL 
ces  of  bone  stuck  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the 
men  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  the  fetid  odour  of  their 
bodies,  from  the  fish  oil  with  which  they  habitually  anoint 
themselves,  to  obviate  the  supposed  noxious  agency  of  the 
ur,  and  the  bites  of  musquitoes.  They  piunt  thMoiselves 
With  white  or  red  figures.  The  wpmen  are  distinguished 
by  the  want  of  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  This  practice  of  amputation,  together  with  that  of 
extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  boys  at  an  early  period, 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  inj- 
uring them  to  suffer  pain  with  fortitude.  Their  eye-sight 
is  uncommonly  acute,  Some  of  them  are  almost  as  black 
in  complexion  as  the  African  negroes ;  others  are  copper* 
coloured :  their  hair  is  generally  long,  and  not  woolly  like 
that  of  the  Africans.     There  must,  however,  be  excep 

«  Collins,  I.  554. 
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BOOK  tions  to  this  rule^if  the  print  of  a  native,  called  C!6ba»nWiagjf^ 
^^^'  given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  is  correct,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt'.  They  have  flattened  or  aquiline  noses,  wide  nos- 
trils, hollow  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  larger  mouths 
than  any  other  people,  and  white  regular  teeth.  Their 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  are  extremely  lean,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  indifferent  quality  of  their  diet.  Those 
on  the  sea-coast  live  on  fish :  a  few  live  in  the  woods  on 
such  animals  as  they  can  catch,  and  dimb  the  trees  to  eat 
the  honey  contained  in  them,  or  to  catch  flying  squirrds 
pwdUngi.  And  opossums  7.  Their  huts  are  rudely  constructed  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  the  shape  of  kilns.  The  fire  is  placed  at 
the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  full  of  smoke  and  dirt. 
There  they  sleep  promiscuously,  in  so  far  as  thdr  hostili- 
ties and  frequent  assassinations  will  allow.  It  is  only  in 
the  fabrication  and  use  of  their  weapons  that  we  perceive 
any  proofs  of  intelligence.  With  the  tud  of  a  wooden  rest 
they  throw  their  javelins  with  such  dexterity  as  to  be 
sometimes  formidable  to  Europeans.  They  kill  fish  with 
a  kind  of  fork.  The  women  also  fish  with  lines  made  of 
the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  and  hooks  made  of  the  shell 
of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to  the  requii^te  form  with  a  stone. 
Some  of  them  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.  Caterpillars  and 
worms  also  constitute  part  of  their  food.  Their  canoes 
are  made  of  the  bark  of  troes,  fixed  on  wooden  frames. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  brutality  of  these .  tribes  in  their 
Courtehip  treatment  of  the  weaker  sex.  In  order  to  obtain  a  woman 
aud  mar-  Iq  marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  in  some  place  of 
'  retreat,  knocks  her  down  with  a  bludgeqn   or  wooden 

sword;  and,  while  she  is  yet  besmeared  with  blood,  takes 
her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  com- 
pleted in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be  described.  Poly- 
gamy is  very  generally  practised.  Both  sexes  go  naked, 
and  have  no  feelings  of  sl^ame.     One  tribe,  which  is  strong 

^  Namtive  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Edinburgh,  ISn.    See 
the  frontispteee. 
'  ColUos*  Account  of  Botany  Bay,  jwtim* 
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mnd  numerous,  maintains  the  singular  privilege  of  extract!   BOOK 
ing  a  tooth  from  all  the  youths  belonging  to  another ;  this 


being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  "one  side,  and 
homage  on  the  other.     This  tribute  of  the  teeth  is  exact- 
ed every  four  years,  and  is  represented,  in  a  number  of 
engravings  published  by  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  singular  feature 
of  savage  life.     In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the 
figure  and  character  of  man  degraded  by  being  placed  oii 
all  four,  and  fumidied  with  an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the  dog 
or  the  kangaroo  were  his  superior.     In  other  parts,  the 
custom  BOW  mentioned  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  initiation  to 
physical  p»n  and  the  hardships  of  war ".    They  have  very  Supcitti? 
faint  notions  of  a  future  state,  believing  that  at  death  they  ^"'*'' 
shall  either  roam  through  the re^onsoftheair  like  cuckatoos, 
or  return  to  the  clouds  from  which  they  originally  came-^ 
a  strange  notion,  common  to  them  with  the  Alfoors  in  the 
island  of  Geram.     These  poor  savages  are  also  enslaved 
by  superstition ;  believing  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts^ 
The  latter  may  probably  owe  their  rise  to  the  disturbed 
sleep  and  the  habitual  terrors  of  their  miserable  lives. 
They  employ  charms  against  thunder  and  lighthing ;  and 
pretend  to  foresee  future  events  by  the  meteors  called 
halting  stars.     When  children  die,  they  bury  them;  but 
the  bodies  of  warriors  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life  are 
burned :  and  their  graves  are  distinguished  by  rude  monu- 
ments.     If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  infant,  the  lat- 
ter  is  buried  alive  in  its  mothei^s  grave  ".     Yet  these  bar- 
barians are  -  seen  crying  over  the  grave  of  a  child  or  a 
friend.     Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  aiFection,  Jj^^^b^ 
are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.    They  show  some  respect  for 
old  men,  and  do  not  labour  under  that  irresistible  propen- 
sity  to  theft  which  characterizes  the  islanders  of  Polynesia. 
Mr.  Collins  has  ^ven  us  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage.    It  is  bold,  harmonious,  and  expressive,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  any  other  known  language.     But  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  differ  as 

<  CoUina,  vol.  I.  p.  567— 58L  >  Ibid.  ?oL  L  p.  SOT. 
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BOOK   inuch  firom  one  another  as  from  those  of  the  seat  of  the 
J^Xf-    warid: 


EvoLisB  England  has  long  been  m  the  practice  of  disposing  of 
^''^'^'  her  bad  suli^ects  in  a  manner  both  philanthropic  and  poli- 
tic, by  tranqKirting  them  to  certain  distaDt  countries  which 
they  emjdoy  them  in  cultivating  and  peopling.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  banks  of  the  Potowmak  and  Dela- 
ware first  received  a  civilised  population.  On  the  conclu*- 
sion  of  the  American  war,  there  was  some  heaitation  in  the 
choice  of  a  country  to  whidi  criminals  should  be  aei^  who 
had  received  a  sentenoe  of  banishment.  Sir  Hooie  Pop- 
ham  was  first  employed  in  exaaMning  for  this  purpose  the 
coast  of  Cafl&aria,  between  Nqpro  Cape  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope :  but,  on  the  repmentations.  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bonks,  New  South  Wales  obtained  the  preference.  I{ere 
the  first  vessel,  kden  with  ccrfomsts,  arrived  on  the  90th 
of  January,  178&  The  first  place  of  settlement  was  Bop 
tany  Bay ;  but,  this  not  having  answered  the  expectations 
formed.  Governor  Philhps  determined  on  removing  the 
colony  to  a  place  twelve  miles  to  the  north,  called  Port 
Jackson,  containing  one  of  the  finest  barbours  in  the 
Forld,  about  twelve  miles  long,  whh  numerous  creeks  and 
bays. 
TawdoT  Sydney  ^  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  ihia  le* 
S;4d^.  „^3f  j^ie  colony,  is  in  S3°  65'  of  south  hititude  and  151* 
25'  of  east  longitude,  about  sevea  miles  from  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  called  the  heads  of  Fort  Jackson. .  It  stands 
principally  on  two  necks  of  land,  along  which  the  water 
is  in  generid  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  laig- 
est  burden  to  approach  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks.  In  the 
first  instance  all  the  houses  were  built  according  to  the 
wishes  of  individuals,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older 
part  of  it,  called  <<  the  Bocks,^  is  quite  irregular.  But  by  the 
arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  regularity 

^  See  Mr*  WeDiwasth'f  iotcnetiog  Mooimt  of  the  Tepogri|4iy  of  tbii 
Cdoox. 
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has  been  established  in  ixnM  of  the  «treetil.  It  eoDtainB  BOOS, 
about  7000  inhabitants,  but  is  difluaed  over  a  propordoiw  ^^^' 
ably  large  space.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  and 
each  has  a  gard^i  adjoining  to  it  It  opnUuna  many  pulv 
lie  btuldingSy  and  a  few  elegant  pritate  houses,  built  by 
successful  traders,  which  give  it  the  character  <it  a  rising 
metropdlis*  The  market,  which  is  hdd  three  days,  in  the 
week,  b  well  su  jyplied  with  a  variety  of  provisioBa  It  has 
a  bank  with  a  capital  of  iP£0,000,  whinh  is-  allowed  eight 
per  cent,  on  money  4ent  in  discounting  bills.  It  has  ode 
of  those  valuable  institutions  of  recent  invention,  called 
<^  saving  banks,**  which  so  happily  promote  a  provident 
spirit  among  the  labourixig  classes.  There  are  two-gratui- 
tous  schools,  oi^e  for  boys  and  another  for  gi^ls,  at  which 
2S4  children  are  at  present  educated ;  and  some  other  in- 
stitutions particularly  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  this  place,  and  in  other  paits  of  the 
colony,  there  are  excellent  academies  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.  A  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  priiited  here  almpst  from  its  first  est^r- 
.blishment 

At  the  head  ci  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackspn,  fiftem  Pannuait. 
0ule9  firom  Sydney,  is  another  town  called  Paramatta,  to 
which  the  river,  for  the  last  eight  miles,  is  only  navigable 
for  boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden.  This  town  consists 
i^hiefly  of  one  street,  a  mile  long.  Thou^  inferior  to 
Sydney  in  the  style  of  buildings,  it  contains  some  good 
ones,  which,  with  the  church,  the  government  house,  the 
new  orphan  house,  and  some  villas,  give  it  a  respectable 
-appearance.  The  population  is  estimated  kt  1300.  Two 
-annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent 
public  institutions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
a  school  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  founded  five  years  ago.  It  has  produced 
some  pleasing  and  promising  effects,  and  the  children  dia-  ^ 
cover  not  the  least  deficiency  in  mental  capacity. 

Further  from  the  sea,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Sydney,  is  the  town  of  Windsor,  siti^ated  on  one  of  the  Wiadi^. 
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BOOK  tributaries  of  the  lai^  navigable  river  Hawkesbury;  wUdi 
^^^'     fidls  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  to  the  north  of  P<xt 
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JackBon.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  buildings  here,  as  at  Paramatta, 
are,  in  general,  weather^boarded  without,  and  lathed  and 
plastered  within.  It  contains  a  church,  a  government 
house,  hospital,  barracks,  court-house,  store-house,  and 
jaiL  It  contains  a  more  sfdendid  inn  than  any  other  in 
the  colony.  Its  population  is  about  600  souls,  conaasting 
chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  farms  in  the  ndghbourhooci, 
with  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics. 

Windsor  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  South  Creek 
river  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  course  of  the  latter 
(which,  higher  up,  is  called  the  Nepean)  forms  a  sort  of 
semicircular  sweep,  rising  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Syd- 
ney, about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  proceeding 
northerly,  as  well  as  inland  and  westerly,  then  turning  east 
and  fallhig  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  nearly  as  iar  to 
the  north  as  its  rise  is  to  the  south  of  the  capital  It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  for  about  four  miles 
above  Windsor ;  which  is  140  miles  by  water  from  its 
mouth,  though  only  thirty-five  in  a  straight  line  by  land. 
The  Hawkesbury  is  remarkable  for  its  inundations,  whidi 
occur,  not  annually,  but  occauonally.  There  have  been 
four  widiin  the  last  two  years.  In  the  preceding  ax 
there  had  not  been  one.  In  these  inundations,  cattle^ 
crops,  and  men,  are  swept  away  in  indiscriminate  devasta- 
tion. They  arise  from  the  rains  which  fall  among  the 
Blue  Mountains,  promoted  by  the  slow  current  of  the 
river,  but  not  increased  by  any  confinement  in  the  atua- 
tion  of  the  low  country ;  for,  after  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  filled,  the  water  spreads  over  plains  too  extenave  for 
^  the  eye  to  reach.     Such  occurrences,  when  they  happen, 

occasion  a  great  destruction  of  produce ;  but  on  the  latest 
occasion  of  this  kind  the  scarcity  was  conriderably  reliev- 
ed by  a  large  importation  of  grain  from  the  mote  recent 
colony  of  Van  Diemen^s  Island. 
limpooL       The  town  of  Liverpool  is  about  eighteen  miles  west, 
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and  a  little  south  from  Sydney^  on  St  George's  river ;  BOOK. 
which  flows  into  Botany  Bay,  and  b  navigable  for  boat^  ^^^' 
of  twenty  tons  burden  as  high  up  as  Che  town.  This  town 
is  only  of  dght  years  standing.  The  surrounding  land  is 
iadifferenty  but  to  the  south  there  are  some  remarka- 
bly fertile  districts ;  and  Liverpool  is  likely  to  derive  a 
degree  of  prosperity  from  its  c^itral  situation,  between 
these  districts  and  Sydney. 

This  colony  has  its  regular  establishment  of  courts,  for  Cdonial  in. 
the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,      "^he^^* 
roads,  which  have  been  formed  between  the  different  prorcmentt. 
towns,  by  the  direction  of  the  governors,  especially  by 
Governor  Macquarrie,  have  been  admired  for  their  good^ 
.  ness  and  great  extent,  particularly  one  leading  across  the 
Blue  Mountains  to  a  new  station  called  Bathurst,  on  the 
.  west  nde  of  that  range,  which  is  180  miles  from  Sydney. 
,  trhe  climate  of  this  colony  has  been  found,  on  the  whole, 
i^reeable  and  salubrious.     Pulmonary  consumption  and 
dysentery  are  the  prevailing  diseases.    Hitherto  we  have 
heard  of  no  such  fatal  epidemic  fevers  as  are  so  frequent  in 
some  other  colonies  situated  in  warm  climates.     The 
jsmall  pox  was  introduced  among  the  natives  by  Captain 
Cook^s  crews,  and  committed  dreadful  devastation ;   the 
descriptions  of.  which  are  still  handed  down  in  umple 
songs,  ampng  the  descendants  of  the  sufferers.     The  soil 
.  is  found  to  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  being  most  barren,  in 
general,  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood  of  the  shore, 
and  more  fertile  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  some  places,  yield  exuberant 
crops.     On  those  of  the  Nepean,  an  acre  of  land  has  been 
known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
a  hundred  of  midze. 

About  sixty  milejs  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Jackson  is  NewetsUc 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coal  river. 
Its  population  is  650  souls ;  all  of  whom,  except  about 
thirty  free  settlers  and  fifty  troops,  are  incorrigible  offend- 
ers, who  have  been  convicted  in  the  colony,  and  re-trans- 
ported to  this  place ;   where  they  are  worked  in  chains,  in 


nyer. 
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BOOK  tkelMiraingof  UaMyttid  theproeiurmgofcoal 

Tiiese  articles  are  portly  used  in  carrjing  on  t!ie  pub> 


•lie  works  at  Port  Jackaon,  and  partly  mAd  by  goverat- 
Goal  mincs^Bieiit  for  the  ufle  of  the  eofenLrts.    The  coal  mines  aie 
coDsiderobly  elevated  above  the  letel  of  the  sea ;  the  stra- 
ta are  viriUe  on  'Ae  fiwe  of  the  dliSk ;  very  rich^  and  as 
easily  worked  as  can  w^  be  imaged.    The  lime  is  made 
by  calcining  oyster  shells,  which  arie  found  in  large  heaps 
in  the  same  naghbourhood,  five  or  aix  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Cedar  and  rose-wood  are  the  chief  spedes  cut 
down,  and  have  been  removed  in  such  quantities  fbat  they 
cannot  now  be  obtained  without  going  160  miles  or  more 
up  the  river.    The  haibour  is  tolerably  good,  and  receives 
vessels  of  JOO  tons.    A  certain  way  up  this  river^  it  is 
thought  probaUe  that  the  summer  %eats  are  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  an  article  whidi  would  greatly 
add  to  the  opulence  of  tlie  colony.     The  fertility  of  the 
land  round  the  harbour  is  superior  to  that  of  Fort  Jack- 
son ;  and  it  m&  probably,  by  its  varied  advantages,  attract 
a  rapid  accession  of  settlers, 
^ort  Ha^      The  attention  of  the  colony  has  been  directed  to  a  situa- 
^avri»      iJoQ  g^  farther  north  than  the  Coal  river,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  Port  Macquarrife  has  been  ^en  by  Mr.  Ox- 
ley,  whose  expedition  of  inland  discovery  took  this  direct 
tion  after  having  traced  the  Macquarrie  river  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  as  far  as  possible.    Port  Macquarrie  is 
situated  between  the  points  called  ^  Smoky  Point'"  and 
<<  The  Three  Brothers,''  in  south  latitude  SV  9S  W. 
It  had  been  s^n  by  Captiun  Flinders.    Mr.  Oxley,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  it  had  a  navigable  entrance,  add  thait 
the  adjoining  country  is  fine  and  ferUle.    From  its  latitude 
sanguine  expectations  are  entertained  that  some  of  the 
productions  of  warm  climates  will  succeed  in  this  plaoe^ 
and  that  a  reciprocal  interehange  of  commodities  may 
arise  between  it  and  the  settlements  of  the  more  southerly 
and  temperate  climates,  conducive  to  the  prosperity  <^ 
both. 

We  have  already  taken  some  notice  of  the  more  h 
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paatB  in  the  latitude9  of  the  Britidi  colonies,  as  the  only   BOOK 
spedmen  yet  known  to  ns  of  the  interior  of  this  nngular  - 


continent.  ^Hie  first  known  pass  leafog  over  these  moun^  Coimtij  «o 
tains,  whidi  was  discovered  in  1814,  is  narrow,  and  at  onen,^  ^;^ 
place  has  a  steep  descent  towards  the  interior.  A  mareeaBj^^^^'^'^ 
communication  between  these  new  re^na  and  the  first 
settlements  was,  in  1619,  discovered  by  an  expedition  of 
fifteen  days,  executed  by  a  large  stodc-hcdder  of  the  name 
of  Thtosby.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  one  first  discovered, 
and  runs  through  lands  of  the  best  description.  For  an 
extent  of  1900  miles  beyond  the  mountains  the  country 
abounds  with  rich  herbage,  and  is  well  supplied  with  run* 
ntng  water.  As  long  as  the  rivers  Ladilan  and  Macquar- 
rie  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  the  one 
southerly  and  the  other  northerly,  they  are  fed  by  a  pro- 
fusion  of  rivulets ;  but  when  they  b^n  to  take  a  westeriy 
eourse,  a  want  of  water  is  perceptible,  and  increases  with 
the  distance.  The  country  is,  in  general,  free  from  under- 
wood, and  ifi  many  places  has  no  timber  at  all.  BathursI 
plains,  where  there  is  a  military  dep6t,  contains  60,000 
aeres  on  whidi  there  is  scarcely  a  tree.  The  extensive 
tract  of  country  thus  discovered  is  less  adapted  for  in* 
creasing  population  than  the  easterly  territory,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  distance  and  eemparative  difficulties  of  the 
communication  between  it  and  countries  already  peopled  ; 
but  its  herbage  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  for  live  stock  ; 
and  its  remote  rituation  adapts  it,  in  the  meantime,  to  an 
unlimited  extenrion  of  the  ^peculations  at  the  grazier. 

From  the  materials  of  which  the  population  of  this8ttteof 
whole  colony  was  originafly  composed,  it  could  not  be  ex-*""*'' 
pected  to  be,  in  the  first  instance^  virtuous  and  orderly. 
Yet  it  is  plearing  to  find  that  several  individuals  who  had 
been  transported  for  the  gross  ofiensiveness  of  their  actiona 
in  Europe,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  virtuous  indus- 
try ;  have  maintained  the  most  respectable  conduct;  and 
earned  the  reward  of  their  ameUorated  lives,  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  comfortable,  and  even  an  opulent  establish- 
ment. The  prospects  of  success  which  the  country  af- 
fords, have  also  attracted  free  persons  from  Great  Britain, 
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AOOK   who,  of  course,  are  justly  view^  aa,  in  the  first-m^tance, 
'    more  to  be  depended  on  dian  convicts.     Yet  it  b  to  be  le- 


gretted  that  too  many  at  these  have,  by  their  ungenerous 
principles^  and  their  systematic  and  unbending  aTa:Bion  to 
Bemarkionthe  society  of  any  quondam  convict,  however  meritoiious, 
^^JJ^^^  created  more  mischiaf,  in  the  farm  of  division  and  discord, 
than  can  be  compensated  by  the  example  of  all  their  vir- 
tues*  This  evil  pan  only  be  counteracted  by  new  judi- 
cious combinations,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  all 
the  varieties  of  the  population  to  maintain  some  cordial 
intercourse,  guarded  by  regulations,  directed  to  the  prevoi- 
fion  of  all  the  bad  consequences  of  haaazdous  cciminunica» 
tions.  A  generous  forgetf ulness  of  faults,  extended  by  one 
individual  to  another,  is  liable  to  be  abused.  But  where  no 
forgetf  ulness  is  understood  to  be  implied^  and  no  romantic 
confidence  displayed,  yet  the  system  of  distance  not  suf- 
fered to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  necessary  to  secure 
the  future  good  habits  of  all  concerned,  methods  the  most 
conciliating  and  friendly  might  be  openly  followed,  which 
would  exhibit  points  worthy  of  the  approbation  and  imita- 
tion of  other  communities,  which  are  conceived  to  .be  ihore 
,  happily  constituted,  only  because  those  who  desorifae  them 
have  not  turned  their  attendon  to  the  gall  and  the  worm- 
wood which  enter  their  composition.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  individuals,  otherwise  resp^table,  have 
declined  to  mt  in  a  court  of  justice  with  any  one  who  had 
been  forcibly  transported.  Legislative  enactments^  tend- 
ing to  counteract  such  fastidious  steps,  might  be  conceiv:- 
ed ;  but  novel  le^slation  is  always  a  delicate  task,  and, 
unless  adapted  to  circumstances  with  a  masterly  hand,  and 
administered  with  an  enlightened  and  refined  policy,  might 
be  producUve  of  extensive  unforeseen  mischief. — ^A  large 
proportion  of  the  convicts,  however,  give  little  evidence  of 
reformation  in  their  principles  and  lives. 
Industry.  A^culture,  and  the  other  useful  arts,  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  colo- 
ny. The  poverty  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  want  of 
general  resources,  made  the  hoe  husbandry  necessary,  but 
the  plough  is  now  almost  universally  introduced  in  agri- 
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Ikilture.    Several  dS  ih€  ocmviMB  work  in  mediaiucAl  arts    book 
to  which  they  had  been  ori^nally  educated,  and  thus  con-    ^^^' 
tribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life.    Some  individuals  bare  . 
emfattked  considerable  capital  in!  Yarioua  manufactutes; 
such  B$  woollen  doths,  hats,  earthen  ware,  salt,  candles,' 
soap,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  establishments  of  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  tinmen^  rof^makeny  and  other  artificers. 
Mr.  Wentworth  supposes  the  whole  capital  invested  in 
ibe  colcfnial  manufactories'  to  b6  nearly  £60,000.     Cohsi- 
derable  trade  and  income  ai^  d^ved  fiom  the  following 
various  sources : 

Expended  by  gDvermnent^                •          •          •  iC80,9Q6| 

Ditto        by  foreign  shipping,           •           ,            .  6,000 

Brought  annually  by  emigrants  and  conyiets,  .  30,000 
Articles  of  export,  collected  from  tfae,a4}aoent  seas  and 

■horn.;  tos^-^msyfishoOfaiidgandal^wood^  l^yOOO^ 
Fhidiice  exported  to  Afiica,  India,  and  norUi-weBteni 

Ooeanica«            .            •           •           •           «  10,000 

Wool  grown  in  the  colony         •           •           •          •  10,000 

Other  sundries'              •           •           •           •          •  6,000 

0  ^ 

£157^000 

■  .        •  ■, 

The  government  collects,  from'  various  taxations,  a  re- 
venue of  £21 ,180. 

From  Port  Jackson  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  due 
k)uth,  as  far  as  Cape  Ho^e,  where  it  turns  to  the  south* 
W^est.  The  country,-  consisting  of  extensive  plains,  termi-i 
nates  in  Wilson^s  promontory,  which  is  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  whole  continent. 

The  large  Island  op  Van  Dxemen,  which  it  will  be  Van  Dnc- 
convenient  to  describe  in  this  place,  is  separated  from  New  u^ 
South  Wales  by  a  channel  called  Basses  Strait,  which  is 
100  miles  broad,  and  contains  a  great  many  small  islands. 
It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  44^  of  south 
latitude,  and  between  145^  and  149°  of  east  longitude.  It 
was  discovered  in  1644  by  Tasman,  who  named  it  Van 

«  Wcntworth*!  Aceonni  of  Ntw  South  Wales. 
VOL.  III.  2  N 
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BOOK   DkiBtn^i  ImmI^  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  goremor-gencrti 
^^^    in  the  East  Indict.    It  wm  ocnuklered  ae  a  part  of  the 


iPfyitlaml  of  New  HoUand  till  1Y97,  when  Captain  Ffin- 
derS)  then  a  Keutenantof  the  ship  ReBanee,  and  Mr.  Baaa, 
the  sm^geon,  discovered  Port  DahTvpIe  on  its  north  coaet, 
cbcumnaiTigated  the  island,  and,  on  retuniiBg  to  Sydney, 
represented  it  as  a  promiong  country  for  a  new  colonial 
aettlement. 

.  In  1808  the  first  English  settlement  was  formed  at  Rie- 
don,  oomnsting  of  a  few  conTiots  frmn  Port  Jackson,  and 
a  small  military  and  civil  establishment 

In  1804,  an  establishment  under  Lieut  Colonel  Col- 
lins was  removed  fi^m  Fort  Philip  in  Basses  Strait,  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  the  south  of  Van  Die- 
men^s  island,  to  the  very  place  where  Hohart  Town,  the 
present  capital,  4itands.    About  the  year  1811  the  depen- 
dency of  Norfolk  island  was  abandoned ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  chiefly  removed  to  this  island,  part  being  set- 
tled on  the  Derwent,  above  Hobart  Town,  in  a  place  hence 
called  New  Norfolk,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fine  district 
m  the  north  part  of  the  island,  called  Norfolk  Plains,  near 
the  village  of  Launceston,  previously  tbrmed. 
in-     The  abori^es  of  this  island  bear  a  great  resemblance 
kabituts.    ^  tiiose  of  Port  Jackson,  and  other  parts  of  New  Holland ; 
but  their  complexions  are  of  a  deeper  black,  and  their  hair 
more  universally  woolly.     They  are  deficient  in  some  of 
the  arts  practised  by  the  former*    They  have  no  sort  of 
canoes,  and  in  moving  across  streams  or  narrow  channels, 
merely  make  use  of  the  rudest  temporary  rafts.     Their 
qpears  are  heavier  and  worse  made ;  and,  in  throwing  them, 
they  make  use  of  no  wooden  rest,  like  those  c^  the  conta- 
nenlal  tribes.    Their  huts,  however,  are  much  better  form- 
ed.   Their  language  is  totally  distinct  from  any  one  qpo- 
ken  on  the  <»ntinent.     Their  tempers  are  less  ferocious, 
and  their  countenances  more  humane  than  those  of  the 
New  Hollanders.     They  have  shown  themselves  less  dis- 
posed to  entertain  dread,  distrust,  and  hostility  to  th^ 
European  visitors,  till  a  very  lamentable  occurrence  con- 
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sorted  their  niiMicpectiii^  finendSAMi  intO'  irdUbindBd  BOoC 
tftxr<iiit,  and  implacable  antipathy.    A  military  offieer^  in 


the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-goremor,  tcNkk  mk  alavm  on 
tile  approach  of  ^a  large  party  of  them  to  the  Engliah  set- 
tlement, though  aJDCoaqNUiied  by  the  emblems  of  p^aoe  and 
friendship, '  and  ordered  his  men  to  reeeiTe  them  nath 
musket  shot,  by  which  a  dreadful  haTock  was  produced. 
The  bad  opinion  formed  of  the  settlers  in  consequence  of 
that  event  has  been  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  lam- 
less  conduct  of  those  runaway  Englishmen,  who,  under 
the  name  of  bush-rangers,  lead  the  liyes  of  phmderera 
amidst  the  extennve  wilds  of  this  new  countiy.  The  women 
are  better  formed,  of  more  agreeable  aspect,  and  cleanlier 
in  their  habits,  than  those  of  New  Holland.  They  do  not, 
like  them,  practise  the  amputation  of  part  dT  the  htde  finger, 
fiome  ^  them  have  formed  temporary  intimacies  widi  the 
smlors  belon^g  to  English  vessels  in  the  sei^  trade,  who 
visit  the  east  coast  of  the  bland,  and  some  specimens  of  a 
mixed  breed  have  been  produced  of  a  copper  colour,  said 
to  be  handsome,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  large  black  eyes  the 
whites  of  which  are  tinged  with  blue,  good  teeth,  and  well- 
formed  limbs.  Sometimes  the  nativies  have  been  found 
naked,  sometimes  clothed  in  kangaroo  skins :  the  women 
have  generally  more  or  less  covering. 

The  climate  of  this  island  has  been  found  singularly  sa.  dinisie. 
lubrious  for  the  European  constitution.  Neither  the  sum- 
mers nor  the  winters  are  subject  to  great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  moimtains  the  snow  lies  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  but  in  the  valleys  never  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  latter  is  about 
61f ,  and  the  range  from  86*  to  80<>. 

This  island  contains  several  mountains  €ji  considerable  liMntaiBa 
elevation.  The  principal  one  is  called  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, situated  immediately  behind  Hobart  Town,  and  as* 
ceitained  to  be  8964  feet  in  height  Its  immediate  vicini- 
ty is  liable  to  violent  blasts,  which  seldom  last  more  than 
three  hours.  Towards  the  western  part  of  the  island 
there  b  a  range  of  high  hills,  called  the  Western  Moun* 
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BOOK  tains,  about  36Q0  feet.  Jn  li^^^.    Tliere  ia  a  great  dijMi^ 
^^^'    sity  of  hills  ia  otber  parts  .of  the  ialatid^  but  none  that  can 


be  .called  mountains. 

Sfmi.  Thetwo-pnticipal  riyers.are  the  Derwtet,  numing  to 

the  south;  and  the  Tamar,  running  to  the  north.  The 
bapks  of  thc»e  tw6  have  attracted  the  earliest  coloniid  sefr. 
tlementSy  in  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  thdr  mouths^ 
affording  excelleolt  harbours  for  shippii^i  and  stiU  more 
from  the  ei^oellence  of  the  soil  akng  their  banks.  Their 
tiibujfcaries.rise  near  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the  is- 
land, and  an.easy  conunumcation  is  kept  up  in  this  direc« 
tion  .through  the  interior,  .from  the  northern  to  the  sontb- 
em  coast.  To  the  east  of  the  Derwent  there  is  a  riv^ 
eaUod  the  Coal  river,  vhich  runs  into  a  marine  lake  called 
Pitt  Water.  The  river  Tamar  is  of  great  importaooe,  mi 
aopQUQt  pf  the  ag^ultunil  value  of  its  banks,  akhough 
tovards  .the  mouth  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  barren.  Pasri 
Datrymple,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  beset  mth  re^ 
and  shallows,  which  render  .the  entrance  dangerous  for  vea- 
sels  in  foul  weather.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
two  river^  supposed  from  their  direction  to  proceed  from 
a  lake  in  the  interior,  flo]w  into  the  head  of  a  deep  creek, 
called  M^cquanie  Harbour^  Two  others  falL  into  an 
opening  farther  to  the  south,  called  Port  Davey.  A  small 
river,  called  the  Huon,  runs  from  Table  Mountain  stnugfat 
south,  ai^d  empties  itself  into  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent. 

»^t^  This  island  has  numerous  and  extenuve  lakes.     One 

which  has  been  visited,  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Moun- 
twis,  is  about  £fty  miles  in  circumference,  and  supposed 
to  have  several  overflowing  pmnts,  giving  ori^  to  riveis 
in  different  directions.  There  is  one  called  Lemon^s  lak^ 
besides  several  others  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island* 

^^^^  The  western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  coasts^  ace 

high  and  bold ;  but  afford  numerous  baysj  creeks,  and 
harbours.  The  north  coast  is  generally  low  and  aandy. 
Derwent  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.    Mac- 
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^qitarrie  liflrbour  is  difficult  of  entifance^  but  when  entered  fibok 
^iffords  safe  anchorage.  ^^^' 

The  natural  trees  of  this  island  are  nearly  the  same  with  Vegetadon. 
-those  of  New  Holland.     But  no  cedar,  mahogany,  or  rose- 
wood, has  been  found  here.     There  is  a  species  of  oak, 
called  black-wood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  serve  as    ' 
good  substitutes  for  these  useful  irees.     The  Huon  pine 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  rivers  of  Macquarrie 
'harbour.     The  indigenous  botany  is,  like  that  of  New 
Holland,  exceedingly  scanty  in  articles  fit  for  human  sus- 
tenance.    Labillardiere  describes  many  new  plants,  re- 
nnarkable  for  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage.     The  sands  produce  a  species  of  plantago, 
-called  iricuspidaius^  which  is  a  good  salad,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  that  this  island  furnishes.   In  the  woods 
of  the  inteaor  a  new  species  eificoides  is  found,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives.     Those  useful  plants  in- 
troduced by  the  British,  which  are  adapted  to  the  la^tude 
of  the  country,  grow  in  great  luxiuiance. 

The  best  known  wild  animals  of  Van  IMemen's  island  Anuoult- 
'are  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  the  opossum,  the  squirrel,  the 
'bandycoot,  the  kangaroo  rat,  and  the  opossum-hyaena. 
'The  native  dog  of  New  Holland  is  here  unknot     Yet 
^he 'flocks  of  the  settlers  are  not  for  that  reason  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
jfNmther  which  o<)casionally  commits  dreadfulhavock  among 
4.hem.     It  is  an  animal  of  con^derable  size,  sometimes 
Imeasuring  six  feet  between  the  mouth  and  the  end  of  the 
«taiL     But  it  is  of  a  cowardly  nature,  and  invariably  flies 
from  the  approach  of  man.     Among  the  numerous  birds 
of  these  regions  there  is  one  called  the  wattle  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  snipe,  which  is  here  reckoned  a  great  delica* 
cy.    Oysters  are  in  great  perfection,  and  the  rocks  are  li- 
terally covered  with  muscles.     Some,  though  not  all  of 
ihe  poisonous  serpents  found  in  New  Holland,  are  also 
seen  here.    Among  these  are  one  called  the  black  snake, 
tresembling  a  piece  of  burned  stick,  and  another  called  thp 
yellow4)rown  snake. 
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IKX»       This  JaMd  produees  wppor^  iron,  alum,  cottl»  jdote, 
^^^     limestone^  asbestos,  and  basaltes,  all  in  great  abundance, 
iiifmfBii    with  the  exception  of  copper.    It  also  affords  cornelian, 
rock  crystal,  chrysolite,  jasper,  marUe,  and  many  petrifac- 
tions. Inthendghbourhoodof  Launce8tonthe^eareInoun- 
v    tains  of  ironore,  which  must  prove  asouroe  of  great  wealth 
to  the  island  when  once  it  is  sufficiently  populous.    Coal 
also  is  met  with  in  extennve  beds,  pardcularly  near  Mac- 
quarrie  harbour,  where  an  attempt  is  just  made  to  work  it 
by  means  of  convicts,  under  the  control  of  a  party  of  mfli- 
t^ry  ^.    The  success  of  this  attempt  is  as  yet  unkijiown. 
Tupigm-        Van  Diemen^s  Island  is  divided  into  two  eoutities,  Buck* 
•MD^dw  i^h^n^  '^  ^^  south,  and  Cornwall  in  the  north.    Thec^ 
ptHooj.      pital  of  Buckingham  county  is  Hobart  Town.    This  place 
is  described  in  the  offidal  account  of  Governor  Macquarrie'^s 
visit  in  18S1,  as  exhibiting  a  most  encouraging  contrast  in 
its  present  state  to  its  appearance  in  1811,  the  period  of  his 
formtr  visit    Instead  of  wretched  huts  and  cottages,  of 
which  it  had  then  ccmsisted,  there  were  substantial  build- 
ings laid  out  in  regular  streets ;  several  of  the  houses  were 
of  two  stories,  and  in  a  respectable  style  of  architecture.  It 
contained  the  usual  public  buildings,  four  water-mills,  a 
dgnal  post,  and  telegraph.     The  people  discovered  much 
industry  and  ^iterprise,  and  a  plan  was  formed  for  the 
construction  of  a  commodious  quay. 

The  ooun^  of  Cornwall  does  not  differ  materially  ficom 
3uckinghamdiire,  b^ng  equally  fertile,  and  rather  more 
so  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  lower  and  better  watered.  The  settled  parts  are  all  cm 
the  Tamar  river,  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  village  of  Laiin- 
eeston  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  tributaty 
called  theSouthEskwith  the  Tamar;  but,  since  the  establish- 
ment has  been  formed  at  George  Town,  it  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  chief  place  in  the  county.  The  ntuation 
selected  for  George  Town  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful, 

*  MS.  JiDtteit  hom  LieuU  Oovetnor  to  the  Colonial  OfBiot.    MS, 
fton  Smgioii  Spowe,  appointed  on  the  apediticm,  and  otfaen^    Ta» 
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and  wdyi  supplied  with  water,  but,  being  at  the  mouth  of  BOOK 
Uie  river,  is  better  fitted  for  Iceeping  up  the  conunimicatioii 
between  this. part  of  the  colony  and  other  eountries  by  sea. 
Croyernor  Macquarrie  has  marked  out  four  other  situations 
for  townships  in  the  interior,  along  the  .basins  of  the  Tanuir 
and  Derwmit. 

In  all  the  inhabited  parts  good  jroads  have  been  made 
between  Hobart  Town  and  the  different  settlements. 

The  experts  from  this  island  consi3t  of  cattle,  sheep,  JExporti. 
wool,  flour,  corned  meats,  dried  fish^  hide9,  barilla,  tanning 
bark,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  and  spars.  It  appeaxs  fircnn  the 
notices  in  the  Bydney  Gazette,  that  vessels  hw^e  sailed  for 
the  Mauritius  and  other  foreign  parts,  laden  with  J909 
sheep  or  fifty  cows  at  a  time^  Wool  has  every  Appear- 
ance of  becoming  a  staple  commodity  in  this  country^  as 
both  its  quantity  and  quality  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep, 
which  is  found  to  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better^  than  in 
,any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  great  fertility  of  the 
hmd,  with  the  present  scanty  state  of  its  nascent  popula- 
tion, enables  it  to  export  com  and  other  hinded  produce, 
wherever  a  market  presents  itself.  When  the  crops  on  the 
river  Hawkesbury,  in  the  parent  colony,  were  destroyed 
hy  a  flood  in  1817,  about  80,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
880  tons  of  potatoes,  were  sent  from  this  island  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  unexpectedly  created.  Persons 
aealous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  a  sense  strictly 
commercial,  have  been  very  desirous  that  the  'liberty  of 
lirewing  and  distilling  liquors  from  grain,  both  for  home 
rccmsumption  and  exportation,  which  has  hitherto  been 
Avithheld  by  the  colonial  regulations,  dkould  be  granted  to 
the  settlers.  The  prevailing  passion  for  these  articles,  with 
ail  the  mischiefs  attending  the  excesses  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  quantities  made  are  subservient,  forms  at  pre- 
rsent  a  necessary  element  in  commercial  and  political  eco- 
oiomy ;  and  the  important  problem  is  not  yet  settled,  how 

•  Sec  tlie  Sydney  GKCtte»  July  18, 1818. 
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300K  raaidciiid  mi^i  be  deKvered  firom  4har  evil 
^^^  .  without  the  creafaon  of  fresh  mischiefs  ?•— A  court  of  civU 
and  criminal  justice  is  established  at  Hobart  Town,  but 
jdeas  exceeding  the  value  of  £50,  and  capital  criminal  trials, 
are  removed  to  Sydney.  On  the  whole,  this  country  pie- 
sents  at  this  moment  such  an  encouraging  aspect,  that,  fo^ 
those  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  who,  m  their  own  coun- 
try, labour  under  a  want  of  satisfactory  proqiects  fitaq 
the  application  of  a  small  capital,  and  possess  the  means 
requisite  for  undertaking  a  distant  emigration.  Van  Die- 
men^s  island  is  conmdered  as  the  most  eli^ble  country,  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  it  is  consequently  very  strong. 
For  a  few  years  three  or  four  yessels  annually  have  sailed 
from  Britain,  laden  with  emigrants  possessed  of  more  or 
less  capital.  Not  only  entire  families,  but  neighbourhoods 
and  clans  have  in  some  instances  embarked  in  that  distant 
speculation,  that,  while  each  establishes  his  own  fortune, 
they  may  oicourage  and  comfort  one  another^s  efforts,  bj 
keeping  up  those  habits  of  sodal  intercourse  which  had  heea 
formed  in  their  native  country. 
Stidttical  In  a  small  tract  on  Van  Diemen?s  island,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
^'^  surveyor-general,  a  table  is  given  containing  the  names  of 
ail  the  settlers  to  whom  lands  have  been  asrigned,  with 
the  number  of  acres  given  to  each.  In  this  table  there  are 
the  names  of  694  persons,  of  whom  only  S09  have  lands 
to  the  extent  of  100  acres,  and  all  the  latter  have  under 
SOO,  except  sixty.  The  largest  estate  (8000  acres)  is  tliat 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Davey.  Horatio  William  Mason, 
Elizabeth  Paterson,  and  Edward  Abbot,  have  each  2000, 
and  other  six  have  1200  or  upwards.  The  British  govern- 
ment  gives  to  emigrants  among  its  own  subjects,  lands  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  which  they  take  along  with  them. 
None  get  any  encouragement  who  take  less  than  £B00 
Sterling.  These  generally  recdve  a  grant  of  500  acres; 
but  the  extent  given  is  in  some  measure  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor.  No  person  is  prohibited  by  the  Bri- 
tish laws  from  settling  at  his  own  risk,  but  some  friends  of 
that  new  world  wish  that  greater  positive  encouragement 


mBie  ffwea  to  yirtuous  persons  in  the  faumUest  qpheres  of  book. 
life,  whoee  sodety  might  operate  as  a  correcting  ingredient    ^^^' 
in  the  motley  population. 

Acres  of  land  Ifx  cultivation  in  1,8}9       •        •        .        •  09^746  Two  tnc- 

Dittoinl820        ........        116^641  «Miv« 

Hones,  mak  and  female,  in  1919,         •       .       •       •  StfS^*'^^ 

OiUoihlSSO,       .....•,.  ill 

Homed  cattle  in  1819, 83,19i 

Ditto  in  1820, 88,SS8 

Slieqpinl819,  172,189 

Ditto  in  1820, 182,itf8 

Free  persons  and  settlers  in  1819,  Men  887 

lyomen      41) 
Children    874 

— —      1,972 

Dittoinl820,  •  •  Men        1111 

Women      6S0 
Children  1060 

—  %701 

Conyicts  in  1819,  •  •  Men         19^4 

Women     278 

— -       8,232 

Ditto  in  1820,  •  *  -  Men         3107 

Women     370 

—  3,477 

We  now  return  to  Wilson^s  Psomontory,  on  the  oond-  sootiiem 
nent  of  New  Holland.   The  whole  coast,  from  this  to  Cape  ^q^^. 
Farewell,  in  129^  69  of  east  longitude,  receives  from  M.  land. 
P^ron  the  designation  of  Napoleon'^s  Land,  but  Captains 
Grant  and  Flinders,  who  had  previously  visited  a  large  ^ 

portion  of  it,  have  given  the  places  names  different  from 
those  of  the  French  navigators. 

Mr.Bass^  after  having  turned  the  southern  point -of  New 
Holland,  discovered  Western  Port,  a  superb  basin,  which. 
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BOOK  when  more  minutely  explored  bj  Baudin^s  expeditioDy 
^^^  found  to  contain  two  islands*  Governor  King's  Bay,  in 
which  Port  Philip  is  situated,  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Grant  in  1800.  This  English'navigator  believed  that  he 
had  followed  the  coast  from  the  14£d  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude to  146^  45'  ^ ;  but  it  apjfears  fronr  the  longitude  which 
he  assigns  to  Cape  Otway,  the  Cape  Marengo  of  the  Fienc^ 
tliat  his  discoveries  must  have  begun  a  degree  farther  west 
than  he  thought  His  Cape  Northumberland  corresponds 
to  the  Cape  Boufflers  of  the  French,  and  his  CiqpeBridg^wa- 
ter  to  their  Cape  Montaigne.  But  his  island  of  Lady  Julia 
Percy  is  badly  delineated,  and,  according  to  the  more  exact 
observations  of  Baudin  and  Freycinet,  cannot  have  the  ex- 
tent which  he  assigns  to  it. 

Produe-  xhis  coast  seems  to  contain  several  ferdle  places.    Cape 

Otway  and  Cape  Northumberland  are  covered  with  fine 

*       . 

forests.  The  large  gum-bearing  trees  prevail  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Philip  and  Western  Port  In  that  quarter 
there  are  some  extremely  hard  and  heavy  kinds  of  timber, 
among  which  is  a  species  of  acajoo  ^.  Different  sorts  of 
apples  and  wild  plums  grow  here,  likewise  some  legumi- 
nous species,  which  seem  to  be  adapted  for  human  suste- 
nance. There  is  a  species  of  indigo,  and  a  grass  which  has 
^^^adra-  been  called  kangaroo  grass.  Besides  the  animals  common 
to  the  whole  continent,  wolves  ^  and  wild  cats  ^  have  been 
found  here.  Some  traces  of  a  very  large  quadruped  have 
been  believed  to  be  observed.  Among  its  numberless  birds 
are  distinguished  some  beautiful  parroquets,  as  the  PsUta-^ 
cus  JitnbruduSy  and  toftuan,  the  laughing  bird,  and  the 
bell  bird  ^.  The  cries  of  a  flock  of  the  latter  resemble 
the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the  necks  of  waggon  horses,  an- 
nouncing their  approach  at  a  distance.  The  sea  abounds 
with  fish,  and  there  is  excellent  salmon  in  the  rivers. 


f  Grant's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Disoovery,  p.  68,  &c     London,  1803. 
i  Tudcey*!  Voyage  to  establish  a  CoXowy  at  Port  Philip,  p.  167.  326. 
«30. 
*>  Idem,  p.  SOI.  >  Gnot,  p.  159.  ^  Grant,  p.-112. 
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.     The  inhabkants  of  t&ese  coasts  differ  from  one  another,   BOOK 
.both  in  moral  and  in  physical  character.     Captain  Grant    ^^^ 
saw  some  mea  who  approach  to  the  ourang-ontang,  whose  Inlnblitthtt. 
hideous  picture  we  have  already  drawn.     They  eat  birds 
in  a  raw  state,  widi  ail  the  entrails.     ScHne  of  the  other  sa* 
▼ages  accuse  them  of  cannibalism  I     In  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Western  Port,  the  inhabitants  are  more  nume- 
rous, seem  to  be  better  fomted,  and  live  in  villages  under 
chiefs,  who  deck  their  heads  with  the  feathers  of  the  black 
«wan,  paint  their  bodies  with  red,  white,  and  black  pig. 
xnents,  and  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their  subjects  ^, 
But  this  tribe  manifests  a  haughty  sense  of  its  power,  and 
A  ferocious  and  inhospitable  character.     In  fllthiness  of 
hahits  they  surpass  the  most  disgusting  picture  that  ima- 
gination  can  form. 

The  country  around  Western  Port,  provided  with  wa- 
ter and  wood,  rich  in  plants  and  animals,  affords  a  pro- 
mising locality  for  a  European  establishment.  The  shores 
of  Fort  Philip,  where  the  English  wished  to  settle  a  colo- 
ny, has  an  excellent  vegetation,  but  is  deficient  in  fresh 
water. 

The  country  to  the  north  of   Cape  Northumberland  Baudio's 
was  called  Napoleon^s  Land  by  Captdn  Baudin,  who  ^lis-^^^^on*? 
covered  it.     Between  that  Cape  and  Cape  MoUien,  the^^uicL 
shores  seemed  to  M.  P&on  to  be  dreary  and  barren  in  the 
extreme,  presenting  the  uniform  aspect  of  one  continued 
arid  rock,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  water^s  edge.    Yet 
nmnerous  columns  of  smoke  were  observed,  indicating  a 
considerable  population.     An  inland  survey  would  per- 
haps modify  the  views  entertained  by  our  navigators,  who 
admired  nothing  but  the  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds  which 
covered  the  coast,  and  the  quantity,  no  less  wonderful,  of 
seals  and  dolphins  with  which  the  sea  swarmed''.      At 
the  peninsula  of  Fleurieu,  which  projects  to  the  west,  the 
face  of  the  country  begins  to  change.    More  elevated  in 

>  Idem,  p.  lU,  115.      "  Tuckey,  p.  170-178.     »  Peron,  L  317-^24. 
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.'BOOK  the  iBterior,  and  more  indented  (m  the  ihofe^it  opens  to  f^ 
^^^*    the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  which  is  eighty-three  nuks  long, 
«Gailf  Su     and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  brood.    This  gulf  is 
Viooent     i^mijed  on  the  north*west  by  York^s  Peninsula,  which  is 
shaped  exactly  like  a  boot,  and  ends  in  Spencer'^s  Cape.  At 
.the  mouth  of  the  same  gulf  is  Kangaroo  island,  19S  miles 
SpeDcer'i    in  circumference.     On  the  west  ade  of  York  Pemnsuk  is 
^  Spencer^s  Gulf,  between  Cape  Spencer  and  Cape  Catas- 

trophe. In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  there  are  some 
islands,  called  by  the  French  Berthier^s  islands.  This 
gulf  penetrates  190  miles  into  the  country,  and  terminates 
in  two  channels  too  shallow  to  allow  the  Casuarina  schoon- 
er to  explore  farther.  The  existence  of  a  large  river  in 
this  place  is  probable ;  but  the  probability  was  not  coo- 
finned  by  any  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  wa- 
ter here  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
nble  that  the  waters  of  some  river  may  flow  in  a  direc- 
tion somewhat  different  from  the  exact  track  of  our  nan- 
gators.  On  Its  western  shore  we  find  a  harbour,  whicb 
was  called  by  the  French  Port  Champagny,  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  safest  in  New  Holland.  In  all  the  three  noble  ba- 
sins of  which  it  is  formed,  the  bottom  is  excdient,  sod 
the  depth  is  fix>m  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  to  the  very  shore. 
The  mouth  of  it  is  protected  by  La  Grangers  island,  aboat 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Its  shores  present  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  sterility  and  monotony  of  those  of  tk 
ndghbourhood,  being  finely  elevated  and  covered  with 
thick  forests.  M.  Pdron  found  no  fresh  water,  but  the 
strength  and  freshness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  deradon 
of  the  land,  showed  that  there  must  be  some  rivulets,  or 
some  considerable  spring  ^ 
Cape  CatM-  To  the  west  of  this  large  gulf  is  Cape  Catastrophe,  on 
*^*'  the  south  of  which  there  are  some  reefs  and  a  small  archi- 
pelago. Here  Captain  Flinders  lost  one  of  his  boats  with 
a  number  of  men.  From  Cape  Lincoln  to  Cape  Correa, 
the  coast,  which  contains  a  creek  or  bay,  has  not  been  dbt: 

«  Peron«  h  p.  3?7. 
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nvfy  ffiammwl,    Lewis  Bay  presents  an  extent  of  ooaat  book 
of  more  than  iostj  miles^  where  our  nairigators  saw  ser^     ^^^' 
nl  fires  belmiguig  to  the  inhabitants.    The  islands  hei« 
ate  very  numerous  on  the  Dutch  charts.    St.  Peter^s  is^ 
lands^  discovered  by  Peter  Nuyts  in  1628,  occupy  a  large 
apace  in  every  direction. 

Nuyts^s  Land  begins  about  the  ISSd  d^^ree  of  Icm^tude,  Nn^'s 
and  the  coast  in  this  part  runs  almost  due  west,  {^ying  a^"*^ 
much  greater  breadth  to  this  vast  continent  in  its  north- 
ern than  in  its  southern  part  This  also  terminates  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  southern  shore  of  New  Hol- 
land P.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discoverer  ha^  left  us  no 
dncumstantial  descaription  ci  it.  Two  modern  tcaveUeii, 
Vancouver  and  d^Entrecasteaux,  have  minutely  examined 
its  western  part,  but  the'east  part,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
gulf,  by  turning  somewhat  to  the  north,  deserves  to  be 
better  known  than  it  now  is. 

DlSntrecasteaux  only  once  anchored  on  this  dangerous  D'Entie^ 
coast     Legrand's  Bay,  the  place  where  he  made  some  Tj^^' 
stay,  is  a  vast  basin,  protected  by  more  than  twenty  islets,  tioni. 
rocks,  and  shallows  4.  Some  of  these  islets  are  composed  of 
granite,  containing  black  mica.    There  are  likewise  needle- 
shiqped  crystals  of  black  schorl.     Other  islets  have  on  their 
highest  parts  calcareous  rock,  in  horizontal  strata*    The 
rock  is  fine-grained,  with  some  small  cavities,. and  without 
any  appearance  of  shells.    The  shore  of  the  continent  con- 
posts  c^  a  calcareous  sand,  sometimes  in  heaps.    Fresh  wa- 
ter is  foimd  at  moderate  distances  fran  the  sea.    At  a 
distance  of  four  hours^  walking  a  large  lake  was  found,  the 
margins  of  which  were  marshy  on  the  side  towards  the 
aea,  with  which  it  omununicated^ 

Among  the  plants  which  Labillardi^  observed  in  thispi^ttMii 
irild  country,  so  seldom  viated  by  any  European,  are  seve-  ^^^^^^^ 
ral  new  species  of  the  new  genus  called  Banksia  by  For- 
aler,  belonging  to  the  Ceunily  of  the  Thyfoekm  ;  also  the 


»  DesbiMMf,  Hittoin  dM  Ntt Sigatloiif  am  Ttmt  Awtiale^  I.  p.  342. 
4  fioodi  Vo]rageded*EiitteGattesuz>L  p.  Si9L 
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BOOH  EucaTjfp^ia  comnda^  a  new  speciea;  a  nek  pifiMmmceum 
'^^^'  qpeciefi,  called  Chorizima  ilic^bHa  ;  and  another  new  pinni 
i^)pr<MichiDg  to  the  genus  IrU,  and  denommaled  ArngfOAmm 
Aui  rufh.  On  the  sandy  botders  of  the  sea  was  fcuad 
the  grass  known  under  the  name  of  iSjptm^  ^fMarrmmr  ; 
and  a  beautiful  species  o{Lq>taspemiumjwiih  lilyeryleavaa^* 
Among  the  animals  are  found  the  small  seal  of  Bufbo^  but 
the  head  is  smaller  than  the  neck,  and  the  ears  ate  oonicd, 
and  not  open,  as  described  by  that  naturalist  Among  tbe 
birds  are  the  Godand  burgomoiter  of  BuiFon ;  the  pem- 
guin,  called  Aptenodyia  minor ;  the  Molucca  penoqiiet, 
swans,  and  cassowaries,  which  were  seen  by  the  Frendb 
^navigators.  In  December,  one  of  the  summer  montfas  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  weather  was  cold  eaoi^;h  to 
oblige  them  to  use  fires ;  it  was  in  the  ni^an  time  veij 
rainy.  Some  savages  were  seen  in  a  state  of  complete  no*- 
dity,  but  they  kept  aloof  from  their  iKisitork 
King  ,  Vanorayer  stepped  chiefly  at  King  Oaoige^s  Somd,  one 

^^  '  of  the  best  harbours  on  this  coast.  The  naturafist  Mc»> 
sies,  one  of.  bis  companions,  nude  some  curious  obsem^ 
tions  on  the  country.  The  shasft  contmn  hills  ci  mid- 
dling he^ht,  and  some  high  iticks,  the  feet  of  whieh  ipcie 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  worn  by  the  waves  of  the  tro«K 
bled  ooean*  In  the  interior  are  mountains  of  Umeetaie  or 
sandstone,  the  whxdsh  and  notched  surfaces  of  whichy  in 
•some  measure,  resemble  ruinous  buildings.  The  couatij 
near  Cape  Baldhead  is  prindpaliy  composed  dT  e^ml ;  a 
substance  not  only  found  on  the  seashore,  but  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  adjoining  hills,  vfUek  were  computed  to 
have  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  dotal  letaiiia 
its  natiural  appearance,  and  is  of  variovis  degrees  of  friabi^ 
lity  *.  There  are  likewise  some  chalky  soils,  granite  and 
quartz  rocks,  and  mardxes  coveted  wiUi  tiuf ,  and  impiieg- 
nated  with  ochre.  The  climate  appeared  to  our  nav^a- 
tors  to  be  agreeable  and  healthy.    There  was  a  great 

r  LabiUaidttie,  toL  I.  p.  40S»  40i,  418. 
•  VancouTet*t  Voyage,  voL  I.  p^  6S  and  77. 
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riety  of'  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  forests,  which  were  BOOK 
easy  of  access^  and  not  diffi^t  to  penetrate,  trees  wereob*  ^^^v 
served  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  holly;,  others  which 
seemed  to  be  the  gum-bearing  species  found  in  New  South 
Wales ;  and  two  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods.  Vultures, 
parroquetSy  panrots,  and  a  variety  of  small  singing  birds, 
peo{ded  the  woods.  Pelicans,  ducks,  and  black  swans, 
made  their  appearance  in  great  abundance.  The  natives 
seemed  to  be  a  wandering  race;  thdr  viUages,  recently 
deserted,  were  composed  of  wretched  huts,  in  the  shape  of 
half  a  bee-hive. 

Mount  Gardner,  near  Port  Geoige,  has  the  a{qieaianee 
of  a  volcamc  cone  \ 

That  part  of  New  Holland  which  projects  more  in  a  Lewin*! 
south-west  direction,  has  the  name  of  Lewin^s  Land,  firom  ^^^ 
the  Dutch  word  for  <^  the  Lioness,*"  which  was  the  name  of 
the  first  vessel  that  touched  at  it.     Its  boundaries  are  ar- 
bitrary.    We  shall  first  take  notice  of  the  promontory^ 
which  forms  three  capes,  Hamelin,  Mentelle,  and  Natura^ 
liste.      Near  the  last  of  these,  Depuch,  the .  naturalist, 
found  a  beautiful  granite,  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
layers,  which  elucidated  a  contested  point  in  mineralogy. 
Geqgrapher^s  Bay,  which  was  discovered  in  Bandings  ex-  Geogn- 
pedition,  has  marshy  coasts,  with  salt  pools,  tantalizing  P^*'*'  ^* 
the  eye  with  the  counterfeited  appearance  of  a  river. 
Here  some  feeble,  wild,  and  stupid  savages  lead  wander- 
ing lives.      Yet  they  had  formed  •  plantations  of  trees, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  bdng  intended  for  de- 
votional meetings ;   and  they  had  drawn  some  regular  fi-    - 
guves,  to  which  a  mysterious  meaning  seemed  to  have  been 
attached.     The  ground,  though  covered  with  beautiful 
trees,  particularly  the  Melaleuca^  the  XanthorrhSa^  and  a 
fine  close  sod,  seemed  to  be  impregnated  only  with  brack- 
ish water  •.    Here  were  seen  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage^ 
with  its  varying  illusions. 

*  Atlas  dtt  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes,  pi.  VI.  fig.  1. 

*  P«ion,  I.  p.  77.    Lescheaaulfs  Journal,  MS. 
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BOOK       EdeFs  Laud  comprehends  the  middle  part  of  the  wtit 

^^^'     coflsL      Swan  River,  explore^  for  fifty-six  miles  of  iti 

£dei*a       coune  by  M.  Baillyy  waters  a  low  country,  whidi  is  pcf* 

sim*       vaded  by  limestone  strata,  and  covered  with  beuidful 

KiTer.       Eucalifptif  ou  the  brandiies  of  which  were  seen  countless 

flocks  of  beautiful  parrots  \    The  shallows  prevented  this 

navigator^s  boat  from  proceeding  fiBulhe^.     He  perceiTed 

a  lofty  chain  of  mountiuns  at  a  distance.    He  heard  a  bel- 

kiwing  much  loudet  than  that  of  an  ox  from  among  the 

Teeds  on  the  river  side,  which  made  him  suspect  that  a 

large  quadruped  lay  somewhere  near  him.     This  tircum- 

stance  is  the  more  ranarkdble,  as  we  are  told  by  the  leto- 

ed  and  faithful  Dampier,  that  he  found,  near  ShartVBay^ 

the  head  and  skeleton  6f  h  hippopotamus^  and  gathered 

some  teeth  of  the  lower  jaiw  of  the  same  ammal,  whidi 

were  a  little  bent  ^ 

The  country  in  which  Swan  Biver  is  dtuated  is  called^ 
m  some  noaps,-  DinningV  Landw 

To  the  north  of  this  river  the  land  seenur  to  have  a  no^ 
derate  elevation.  It  is  skirted  With  sandy  islaiids,  break- 
ers^- and  coral  reefs.  The  isle  of  Bottnest  and  Hoatman^ 
Abrolhos,  where  PdsM:  was  shij^wrecked,  Ite  the  beit 
known  points.  Pelsart  found  die  coast  of  the  main  land 
destitute  of  plants  and  trees,  and  covered  with  large  ant* 
hills  like  huts ;  the  lur  was  full  of  flies,  and  &eah  water 
was  exceedingly  scarce '• 
!)'£».  D^Endracht^s  Land,  or  the  land  of  hannony,  has  a  yoj 

i^^mA  low  coast.  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the  interior  at 
«  a  distance  of  95  miles.  The  sandy  country  round  the 
large  bay,  called  «  Shark^s  Bay,^  produces  sea-fennel, 
brambles,  and  a  long  grass,  growing  in  detached  tufts. 
Produe*  The  PterocarpuB  draco^  the  mango,  and  some  other 
trees,  also  grow  here ;  the  trunks  are  very  thick,  but  not 
more  than  ten  feet  high.    Dampier  says  that  he  saw  rab* 


»  fiAOly,  quoted  by  P^ran,  L  178,  && 
»  Dampier**  Toyige,  IV.  p.  US. 
*  Debionea,  1 1,  p.  454. 
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vith  extremely  short  fore  legs.     These  were  kanga-'  BOO  It 
vooik    The  guana  lizards  here  are  very  large,  and  their     ^^'' 
appearance  made  this  inteUigent  navigator  shudder  ^    The 
trees  and  shrubs  had  generally  blue  flowers.     According  Petrifkc- 
to  M.  P&on  this  whole  coast  is  covered  with  petrified  ^**^'- 
shell.fish,  and  the  plants  are  very  often  encrusted  with  pe- 
trified matter.     The  unfortunate  naturalist  Riche  remark- 
ed, that  a  new  Perseus  seemed  to  have  carried  off  a  se- 
cond head  of  Medusa  on  these  wonderful  shores.     The 
incrustations  are    formed  with    extraordinary    rapidity. 
They  were  found  covering  the  shrubs,  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals, and  even  portions  of  their  excrements  *. 

The  peninsula  of  Peron  divides  the  inner  part  of  Shark*s  Shuk't 
Bay  into  two  gulfs,  called  by  the  French  Havre  Freycinet  ^*y* 
and  Havre  Hamelin^  both  of  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Presh  water  seems  to  be  every  where  wanting ;  vegetation 
languishes ;  but.  the  seals,  the  whales,  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  large  sea-serpents,  render  the  sea  as  popu- 
lous as  the  land  is  desolate.  The  islands  called  Doire  and 
Dirk-Hartog,  though  very  sandy,  support  shrubs  of  fni- 
mosa^y  and  a  great  number  of  kangaroos  ^ 

De  Witt's  Land  comprehends  all  the  north-west  coast  of  De  Witt't 
New  Holland,  part  of  which  is,  in  some  maps,  denominated 
*•  DampieFs  Land.^     It  is  the  least  known  of  the  whole. 
Bandings  expedition  has  not  cleared  up  any  one  of  the 
doubts  to  which  the  researches  and  conjectures  of  Dampier 
had  given  origin.  This  English  navigator  had  examined  four 
or  five  points  of  the  coast,  and  was  persuaded  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  long  chain  of  islands,  beyond  which,  as  beyond 
the  Sunda  islands,  vast  gulfs,  and  perhaps  an  inland  sea, 
would  be  found.     All  this  coast,  says  Dampier,  is  covered  Soil  and 
with  a  succession  of  sandy  downs.     For  half  the  year  the 
north-west  winds  urge  the  waves  with  violence  against  the  ^ind$  and 
coasts,  and  render  the  tides  extremely  irregular.     The 


»  Dampier,  toL  IV.  p.  101—104.    Edition  in  12ino.  Amsterdam. 
^  F^on,  Memotre  sur  qoelques  fidts,  &c 
*  JLeschcDiult*!  Jouma],  MS. 
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BOOK  surrouQding  sea  is  covered  with  fumne  pUoU^  crtim,  and 
^^^'  a  sort  of  searwrack  which  reseahlsm  fish  spavnu  Very  lillk. 
water  or  grass  is  found  pQ  this  cowt.  It  sfesis  even  to  be 
deserted  by  birds  and  all  sorts  of  animaU  The  only  rs^ 
markable  {Hroductioz^  are^  a  tree  th^  wood  of  which  is 
red  like  that  of  sassafras^  and  another  of  the  dragOD^* 
blood  kind ;  the  latter  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple  tree,  with 
black  leaves  and  whitish  bark.  The  gum  exudes  finoon  the 
knots  and  fissures  of  the  trunk. 
Inhabit-  Some  miserable  tribes  of  savages  wander  on  the  islands 
*"^  and  coasts  of  this  country.  According  to  Dampier  they 
are  a  tall,  straight,  and  meagre  race.  Th^  limbs  vt 
long  and  loose,  their  heads  large,  their  fcHreheads  round, 
the  eye-brows  thick,  the  hair  black  and  crisp,  and  the 
complexion  completely  that  of  the  negro.  Two  teeth  •£ 
the  upper  jaw  are  universally  wanUqg,  either  naturally  or 
in  consequence  of  being  artificially  extracted,  as  is  the 
practice  among  some  of  the  people  of  Africa  ^.  Thw  £bod 
consists  of  shell-fish  and  other  fish*  Th^  lances  and 
swords  are  made  of  wood.  They  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
and  seem  to  live  exactly  like  the  inferior  animals* 

jpaudin^s  navigators  fixed  several  detached  points.  But 
the  great  question  of  the  existent  of  aqueous  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  the  pon^n^pt  hiis  not  been  in  any 
degree  elucidated,  notwithstanding  fd^  the  leamipg  and 
patience  which  Messrs.  Freycinet  and  Boulluger  bealow^ 
ed  in  calculating  and  combining  the  observationa  which 
hav?,  at  difi^i^rent  periods,  been  made. 
Cape  WiU  The  Cape  Murat  of  M*  Freycinet^s  atlfis  ae^ooa  the 
^^*  same  with  the  Cape  Willem  of  the  old  Dutch  ohart%  and 
of  the  atlas  of  d'Entrecastei^ux.  WiUem  Biver,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  promontory,  can  furnish  no  facilities  lor 
expbring  the  interior ;  but  to  the  north-east  a  gulf,  six* 
ty  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  containing  several  islands, 
has  a  circumference  not  yet  ascertained,  and  perhaps  a 
connection  with  some  inland  sea.    Capes  Poivre,  Malouet, 

*  Dampier,  vol.  II.  pb  141. 


and  Dtrpuy,  which  form  one  large  piDmontofy,  may  ad   BOOK 
well  belong  to  a  separate  island  as  to  the  continent  of  New 


Holland.     Prom  this  part  to  Dampier^s  Archipelago,  the  Dampicr't 
coast  of  the  main  land  is  anknown.    But  from  the  llSth].^'^" 
to  the  ISOth  degree  of  lon^tude,  it  seems  to  form  an 
uninterrupted  and  straight  fine  of  bw  land.      Opposite 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  the  Archipelago  of  Forrester  is  Forretter'f 
situated,  one  of  the  islands  of  which  is  composed  of  large  jL^  ^ 
pentagonal  prisms  of  basalt,  in  some  places  rising  into 
waSs,  in  others  forming  an  extended  tesselated  pavement 
like  the  Glant^s  Causeway.     In  several  places  insulated 
columns  shoot  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep^     The 
Geographers  Shallows,  and  those  of  the  Plamtrice,  occupy 
a  large  space.    The  island  of  Bedout  is  fifty-six  miles  from 
the  continent 

Arriving  at  the  l^lst  degree  of  longitude,  we  find  a  Indieatioiif 
gap  in  rile  coast  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  perhaps  an  ?^  *^P*"' 
opening  into  the  continent.  Its  line  of  direction  then 
turns  rapidly  to  the  north-west  and  norUi,  a  change  vague- 
ly expressed  in  old  charts,  which  merely  carry  the  whole 
coast  too  far  to  the  west.  Cape  Missiessy,  and  Cape  Bos- 
sut,  preceded  by  Casuariua  Beef  and  Cape  Villaret,  be- 
long to  the  continent,  or  else  to  a  large  island ;  but  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  promontory  and  Cape  Huygens, 
w^  find,  in  Freycinet's  atlas,  the  same  large  and  deep 
opening  formedy' pointed  out  by  Dampier  in  the  same 
situation.  An  island  of  considerable  size,  near  to  Cape 
Huygens,  has  received  the  name  of  Gantheaume.  If  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  this  opening,  an  ampler 
field  would  have  been  undoubtedly  furnished  for  doing  a 
similar  honour  to  the  names  of  other  celebrated  men. 
From  Cape  Huygens  the  coast  runs  north,  with  a  slight 
westerly  inclination,  as  far  as  Cape  BerthoUet.  Here  we 
find  another  gap,  and  very  probably  a  passage  which  may 
communicate  with  that  on  the  south  of  Cape  Huygens. 
The  islands  Lacepede  and  Carnot,  and  the  "  Whale  Bank,^ 

*  PeroD,  I.  p.  130. 
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BOOK  .^nt  the  entrance  of  this  channel  or ,  gulfl  Fran  Cape 
^^^^'  Borda  to  Cape  Rhuli^re,  for  five  degrees  t>f  longitude,  the 
coast  runs  north-east ;  and,  thou^  not  completely  ezanim« 
ed,  it  presents  no  indications  of  any  passage.  Old  diarts 
mark,  in  this  part,  several  deep  bays,  and  a  tunaeUalu^ied 
gulf,  on.  whidi  the  Fxench  expeditian  has  thzD«ii.nD  ad- 
ditional light 
IiiMd  Oppoate  to  this  coast  we  have  the  important  and  detach- 

Adde.  ^  i^and  of  Adele,  with  the  remarkalile  Cape  MolUen, 
which,  in  the  earliest  sketches  of  charts,  was  represented 
Aidiipeb-  as  a  part  of  the  continent  Then  follows  the  la^^  archie 
^]|^^"^  pelago,  called  by  the  French  navigpttors  the  Archipelago  of 
Buonaparte,  and  formerly  marked  on  the  old  charts  as 
^<  certmn  islands  seen  by  Saint  Allouam.^  These  coun- 
tries present  every  where  the  most  sterile  and  forlorn  aspect. 
Whitish  rocks  shoot  up  in  square,  or  pointed,  or  curiously 
projecting  forms.  Some  of  them  have  the  appearanee  of 
mountains  fallen  on  other  mountains.  No  residence  is  fur- 
nished for  man  in  a  coimtry  from  which  v^tMion  is  bsr* 
nished,  and  which  the  sky,  always  dry  and  scorching,  never 
visits  with  a  gemal  dew  '•  The  leading  islands  go  under 
the  names  of  Eeraudren,  Fontaines,  Cassini,  and  Bougain- 
ville. To  the  north  of  this  last,  which  is  the  largiest,  is  the 
large  <'  Bank  of  Holothurias,^  peopled  with  myriads  of 
molluscas.  From  the  mast-head  a  large  island  is  seen  ly- 
ing north  and  south,  which  is  perhaps  the  commenc^nent 
of  some  chain  of  islands. 

From  Cape  Rhuli^e  to  Cape  Fourcroy,  the  coast  forms 
a  large  concavity,  with  a  south-easterly  direction.  Between 
the  bank  of  Holothurias  and  the  Barthelemi  islands,  M. 
Freycinet^s  inquiries  present  a  wide  gi^,  but  the  old  diarts 
give  no  indicadons  of  any  passage. 
Cape  Van  D^  Witt's  Land  ends  at  Cape  Van  Diemen,  which  we 
think  ought  to  preserve  its  original  name,  though  the  atlas 
of  the  <^  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes"  gives  it  the  name 
pf  Leoben.    It  is  a  frivolous  procedure  to,  change  the  names 

'P^&»I.p.  137. 
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of  old  Jiaebyered' countries,  merely  because  a  mdre  recent   BOOST 
navigate  may  liave  corrected- their  position  by  a  few  mi-  ' 

nutes  of  lon^tude. 

From  the  preceding  viewof  the  north- west  coast,  we  North  cowt.' 
find  it  prosenting  a  series  of  gaps,  which  afford  much  scope  ij^^  * 
for  ficituie  discoveries.     The  north  coast  appears  at  first 
▼iew  to  haye  been  more  completely  explored.     From  Cape 
Van  Diemen  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  Dutch  chart 
laya  dawn  the  coast  in  a  positive  manner  «.     It  marks  Van  ^u  !)>«- 

.  men's  Bav 

Diemen^s  Bay,  the  waters  of  which  were  found  to  be  white 
and  luminous,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed to  be  the  case  with  the  Molucca  sea''.  This  bay  seems 
to  be  bordered  by  a  chain  c^mountiuns.  Farther  east,  the 
flame  diart  lays  down  a  4iay  under  the  name  of  the  **  Bay 
of  Difliculty  ',*'  aurrounded  with  low  landa ;  and  the  river 
Speult,  at  themouth  of  wUdi  are  the  islands  of  Crocodiles. 
The  east  part  of  this  coast  has  got  the  name  of  Amheim^s 
Land,  a  name  which  some  think  should  comprehend  the' 
whcdeeopMtfrom  CapeTan  Diemen  eastward,  in  order  that 
the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  applied  to  the  western-' 
most -portion  of  it^  maybe  abolished,  and  become  exclu- 
Mvely  appropriated  to'  the  island  now  so  famous  on  the 
aouth  of  Bas8?s  Strait  All  ambiguity  in  this  particular 
may,  however,  be  prevented,  by  the  easy  expedient  of  as- 
agoing  to  the  latter,  as  we  have  done  in  Ae  preceding' 
pages,  the  name  of  <^  Van  Diemen's  Island.^ 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  surrounded  by  a  country  call-  ^^^ 
ed  Carpentaria-s  I^md,  presents  in  the  Dutch  charts  so  rUu 
many  mouths  of  rivers^  as  might  tempt  us  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  recipients  for  the  waters  which  proceed 
from  the  interior  of  New  Holland.    The  leading  ones  seem  ^^^**^ 
to  be  Tasmania  lUver  in  the  west,  and  Caron  Riv^r  in  the 
south.    But  we  are  told  that  Captain  Flinders,  on  explo- 
ring these  shpres  with  the  utmost  care,  found  all  the  river 
bedfl  ather  dry  or  fiUed  with  sea^water.    A  large  island, 

f  See  Vakntya^iBMeriptioii  of  Bands.  ^Seepage  526 
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^^^*    nayigaton  gave  no  name»  tearocd^ed  pxxm  the  Gcfvaat 


that  of  BuBching  Island. 

Cape  York.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  OupeitfajrUi  is  C^ 
York,  which  b  the  northern  extremity  of  tiUa  ooottnenc, 
pro^ting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  atnat  called 
lESndeayour  strait,  which  separates  it  firon  the  island  of 
New  Guinea,  and  connects  the  Molucca  seawilk  the  Gnat 
Ocean  on  the  south  and  east^  Theooesl,  now  skirted  with 
a  line  of  rerfs,  runs  first  sontb-east  to  Cape  Flattery,  then 
turning  nearly  due  south,  it  presents  us  with  the  small  river 

EndetTomr  called  Endearour  Biver,  where  CafHam  Ckwik  saiv  seme 


mans,  (a  kind  of  crocodiles,)  aad  oysters  of  exlmasdiaary 
size*  Here  the  saTagts,  Uke  the  Qtaheitans^  baked  their 
bread  in  furnaces'  dug  in  the  ground  Tbett  caaoee  wear 
rimilar  to  those  of  the  PheiMMir^  Cape  Tiibulalioa 
nearly  proved  fatal  t»  this  unwearied  ner^tor.  lisgno 
tic  island,  near  Hdifexbay,  m  so  called  fcem  the  inftienps 
whieh  it  exertaon  the  mariner^  eoospass  mu  the  dupe wIhA 
approach  to  it».    Here  the  coast  turns  again  to  the  aoetb- 


Bay  of  Ia.  east,  as  SsT  as  the  Great  Bay  of  Inlet%  rcsnarkabfe  for  a 
numher  of  indentations  which  leemi  to  indisate  alher 


nels  or  ri^eia.  The  easterly  directipn  ef  the  eoeat  cnda 
with  Harvf y^s  Bay,  which  has  Sandy  Cape  for  its* 
extremity*  At  this hmf  the  kutaof  the  savoys 
with  some  degree  ol  solidity,  and  roofed  w«tb  the  bavk  el 
a  kind  of  tea  tree,  the  MeldUuca  liinsrPM  el  White.  Fro- 
ceeding  almost  due  south,  we  find  Fuoioe  Biver^  where 
Captain  Flinders  thought  bs  found  seme  enidetMea  of  the 
existence  of  a  v4iIcano  in  the  neighbeurhMd  ^  Seveeal 
large  riyers  dischaifge  themselTca  incoi  GJesoheuee  Bsf, 
where  stones  of  Tolcooic  appearanre  aae  atsofeuad  After 
passing  Cape  Bynin  and  Sheal  Bay  we  anriveaa  Port.]Iae» 
<)uarrie,  the  mouth  of  a  nev^^le  riirer  lately  diaeovcted 
by  Mr*  Oxley  in  his  second  expterntoiiy  leur. 

^  Cook,  in  Hawkttbury*!  Collcctkm,  IIL  p.  STO-^Tt.  Ac 
>  FlindeiB,  quotod  by  Colliiu,  II.  S4e.  235. 
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and  singular  country^  but  hoM  been  uadUd  to  follow  it    ^^* 
without  aeTeral  intenrtiptioDa    Th^  interiae  cbmpletely  at-  Conjeetmal 
capes  our  iiu|uirie8M    No  gulf  dr  large  rifor  has  put  it  inf^^^,^ 
our  power  to  pass  within  the  njslio  cilwk  of  its  gtaaarai  nor* 
outlbe.    Here  reaeareh  gt¥e»  pbte  to  rcaaoinDg  add  oun- 
jectuce*    Does  the  tenritor j  ooaaist  of  an  iannenae  aandy 
desert^  bj  wbieh  the  mid  h&m  the  badvtti  ia  abmrlnd  t 
This  flupposititn  h  fate«i%d  bj  the  bunang  wioda  whtcli 
on  all  sidea  proceed  lErom  the  intarior.    Os  the  olfaar  hand, 
the  inequalities  which  must  exist  in  a  territory  90  etteaahe^ 
the  heights  of  sQch  mountaine  m  hnre  bee*  adetty  and  flie 
general  copiousness  of  the  rains  ef  the  torrid  tmm^  hmt 
been  supposed  to  favour  the  probdbiii^  *f  its  giving  birth 
to  krge  rivers.    Several  sCreipaa  iiBdonbledly  exist  iriHeki 
have  not  been  perceived^  even  by  thoas*  ilavigatofs  who 
were  within  sight  of  their  asoutha^  in  the  satte  wennai  as 
the  river  at  Port  Maeqnarria^  passed  wndbterred  by  Cap^ 
tiain  Flinders^  when  he  sailed  abi^  the  eoosty  at  a  medee* 
rate  distanee^  and  described  the  ibcd^y  pvmninenoea  wUdi 
it  presents    But  if  there  had  been  amy  riter  of  vMonnaMr 
miqpntude»  it  is  not  probaUe  thitt  the  fivshness  wUdi  it 
would  have  imparted  to  the  sea  water  hi  its  vieimty  weiiM 
have  escaped  observation^  and  not  kd  to  more  minute  i^^ 
vestigations.    The  only  inland  porta  yet  examined  are  near 
the  southern  extremity,  where  the  whole  breadth  of  tile' 
cantinent  is  only .  about  a  foortk  part  of  that  of  its  »bU 
thern  and  central  portionsk    If  that  whieh  was  exfAoittd* 
by  Mr.  Oxley,  is  to  be  oonsideied  ae  a  faithftil  speeiixle^ 
of  the  whole.  We  must  dbnoiode  it  to  eonaist  of  m  vtaifBi^ 
ried  level  snrCacc^  pait  of  wfioeh  ia  rendered  habicaafiy 
marshy,  Aid  ia  ficequently  hnd  under  Water,  by  beeotttf* 
ing  the  termination  of  large  or  mimeroas  rivers;  part 
consists  of  a  real  lahet  and  part  pr<ebably  is  permanently 
arid^  Me  the  African  sands  on  the  east  and  west  of  (he 
Nile«    Bnt  there  may  still  be  chains  (ft  mountains,  or 
detached  om$eSif  whieh  are  f^ctiSeie4  Isf  benignatit  rains, 
and  rendered  moie  modeaaie  in  tempevatare  by  their  com- 
parative elevation.     Some  have  supposed  that  this  whole 
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^^^     t^igoon,  resembling,  on  a  laiger  scale,  some  of  the  small 


islands  of  Polynesia.     Some  one  of  these  hypotheses  most 
be  adopted,  unless  we  still  bdieve  that  krge  or  numerous 
rivers  are  concealed  in  chanaeb  connected  with  the  opeiw' 
ings  which  navigators  have  so    imperfectly    described. 
These  dumnels  nmy  make  the  supposed  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent turn  out  to  be  mere  islands  or  peninsulas.  -  Or  we 
may  suppose  rivers  of  this  kind  to  be  like  those  of  Mada- 
gascar, Ud  behind  the  marshes  by  which  Edel\»  Land  is 
^circled. 
Methods  of     In  order  to  determine  these  questions,  it  has  been  pro- 
«P»niig,   pog^  ^  gend  an  expedition  to  penetrate  the  country  from 
Spencer^s  Gulf    For  sudi  an^xpedition,  men  of  science  and 
f^ooun^QUghttobesdeeted.  They  ought  to  be  provided 
with  all  sorts  of  implements  and  stores,  and  with  different 
animals. from  the  powers  and  instincts  of  which  they  may  de- 
rive assistance.  They  should  have  oxen  from  Buenos  Ayres,. 
or  the  Eng^ah  settlements,  mules  from  Sen^al,  and  drome- 
daries from  Africa  or  Arabia    The  oxen  would  traverse  the 
woods  aad  the  thickets ;  the  mules  would  walk  securely 
among  ru{^;ed  rocks  and  hilly  countries ;  the  dromedaries' 
'^ould  cross  the  sandy  deserts.     Thus  the  expedition  wooM 
be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  territoiy  that  the  interior  miglit 
present.    Dogs  also  should  be  taken  to  raise  game,  and  to 
discover  springs  of  water ;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed 
to  take  pigs,  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  esculent  roots  in 
the  soiL     When  no  kangaroos  and  game  are  to  be  fcnuid, 
t;be  party  would  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  flocks. 
They  should  be  provided  with  a  balloon,  for  spying  at  a 
distance  any  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  in  parti- 
cular dir^Uons,  and  for  extending  the  range  of  observa- 
tion which  the  eye  would  take  of  such  level  lands  as  are 
too  wide  to  allow  any  hdghts  beyond  diem  to  come  within 
the  compass  of  their  view.     It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  vessels  which  take  the  persons  and  stores  belonging  to 
the  land  expedition,  should  leave  that  part  of  the  ooast 
where  they  have  been  disembarked^  and  after  going  to 
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such  countries  as  could  furnish  them  with  fresh  stores,   book 
shoukli  repair  to  different  stations  on  the  coast    This  land    .^^^: 
expedition  is  recommended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  its 
course  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It  will  probably  find  in 
this  passage,  chains  of  mountains  lying  north  and  south, 
like  the  peninsulas  situated  on  the  coast,  and  will  conse- 
quently pass  along  the  intermediate  valleys.  If,  contrary  to 
idl  expectation,  their  progress  should  be  arrested  by  chains 
in  a  transverse  direction,  they  might  turn  east  to  the  Bay  of 
Inlet8,or  north-west  to  Damper^s  Gulf , or  south- west  to  Swan 
River.  It  seems  incpnceivable  that  allthese  routes  should  be 
equally  intercepted  by  deserts,  or  impracticable  niountains. 
The  journey  might  be  allowed  9  year  or  leighteen  months, 
which  would  be  only  at  the  rate  of  !fo.ur  01*  fiy^  mil?s  pet 
day.     On  the  most  unfavourable  supposition,  the  party 
could  return  to  Spencer^s  Gulf.     The  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work  has  discussed  this  project  in  conversation  with 
the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  traveller  M.  P^ron,  who 
saw  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  .practicability,  except 
the  existence  of  an  immense  ocean  of  sand  occupjring  the 
whole  interior  of  the  continent,  which  tp  him  appeared  ex* 
tremely  probable.      Yet,  as  the  central  deserts  of  Ana 
and  of  Southern  Africa  maintain  flocks  and  tribes  of  shep* 
herds  in  their  oases,  our  scieiftific  nomades  might  in  like 
manner  find  some  stripes  of  verdure,  and  some  fresh- water 
springs  and  lakes,  especially  after  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season.    The  health  of  the  travellers  in  this  unknown  soil, 
perhaps  exhaling  noxious  vapours,  might  be  protected  by 
the  constant  habit  of  lying  in  hammocks  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  trees.     On  the  modifications  of  procedure 
that  would  occur  in  executing  such  an  interesting  plan, 
it  is  needless  to  speculate.     Since  these  ideas  were  sug« 
gested,  however,  the  two  joiu-nies  of  Mr.  Oxley  from  the 
British  colony  have  afforded,  |is  we  have  seen,  a  specimen 
of  part  of  the  interior,  and  perhaps  of  a  large  proportion 
of  it.     Yet  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  similar  ex- 
peditions, with  additional  improvements,  should  be  under- 
taken from  various  other  pairts  of  the  extensive  coast  of 
New  Holland. 
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GapePiUur  •    .    •    •    • 

Cape  P^ron  (Maria  Idand) 
St.  Hden'a  Foiaf  •    •    • 
Cape  Portland  ...» 
Entrance  ofPortDalrympIe 
Cape  Lenoir  (HiiatGar't  I»- 
landa)  •••»•• 
South-west  Cape  .    .    • 
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PARTY. 

New  Zealand  J  New  Guinea^  and  ike  kUervening'  hiemdi. 

BOOK   If  we  could  venture  on  so  great  m  ixmoyatioii  as  to  giye 
New  Holland  the  classical,  and  agreeable  name  of  the  Gkeat 


Oceanida,  those  countries  of  intermediate  size  which  lie 
between  that  continent  and  Folyneaa  would  be  very  oon- 
veniently  designated  imder  the  appellation  of  the  Second- 
ary  central  Oceanida.  The  uncouth. jumble  of  ancient 
and  modem  names  introduced  by  naviflator%  is  advene  to 
any  regular  classification.  The  coimtries  now  to  be  de- 
scribed probably  present,  by  their  readiness  of  access,  and 
their  excellent  climate,  th^  ipost  fayoifrable  situations  for 
European  colonies.  But  the  most  central  of  them,  and 
particularly  New  Guinea,  are  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and 
inhospitable  race.  We  shall  begin  at  the  south  end  of  the 
chain,  and  proceed  in  a  northerly  course. 

Maw  2xA-     New  Zealand  is  a  country  which  rises  rapidly  into  im- 
^^^"^       portance,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  known.     Its 
west  coast  was  discovered  in  1642  by  Tasman,  who  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  as  of  a  brownish  yellow  complesioa 
with  long  black  hair,  and  resembling  the  Jiqumese  ^ 

•  Ddrympk't  mnorieil  CoOtetiom  II.  SO.  Ac        Vakn^'b  D«oi^ 
tton  of  Btadiu 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  any  thing  was  added  to  Tas«   BOOK 
man^s  discovery.     A  French  navigator,  M.  de  Surrille,    ^^^^' 
c(oubled  the  North  Cape,  disoorered  Lauriston^s  Bay,  and  PngnM  of 
might  have  anticipated  Cook  in  the  honour  of  completing  ^**'*"^ 
the  discovery.    The  unfortunate  Manon  determined  the 
position  of  Mascarin  Peak  more  precisely  than  the  great 
English  navigator.     The  celebrated  Captain  Code  .visited 
these  regions  in  1T79»  and  found  that  the  strait  discovered 
by  Tasman,  and  thought  to  separate  an  island  on  the 
north  from  a  great  Southern  Continent,  only  separated 
two  islands  from  each  other.     The  southern  island  was 
called  by  the  natives  Tavi  PoBnaimmoOj  and  the  north* 
em  EahHfUMnawe^   names  of  which  Cook  disputes  the 
authenticity.    Tavi  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  lake,  and 
Poenammo  the  word  for  the  stone  called  green  jade.    Yet 
this  island  appears  to  be  called  Poenammo  in  the  map 
drawn  by  a  naUve,  and  published  by  Mr.  Collins. 

D^ntrecasteaux  fixed  the  poution  of  Cape  Maria  de 
Diemen ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Vanoouver,  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Cook,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
southern  island,  which  was  placed  forty  miles  too  tax  east 
in  the  first  chart.  Cook,  not  able  to  reach  the  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  arms  of  Dusky  Bay,  called  it  <<  No^ 
body  knows  what.^  His  pupil  reached  it,  and  changed 
its  name  to  <<  Somebody  knows  what.^  This  seaman-like 
pleasantry,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  geo- 
graphical nomenclature. 

The  length  of  the  northern  island  is  486  miles^  and  itsEztnu 
medium  breadth  probably  sixty  miles.   Its  extent  therefore, 
is  about  26,160  square  miles,  or  I6,742,4f00  acres.    The 
Soutifaem  island,  being  S60  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  100 
broad,  contains  86,000  square  miles,  or  28,040,000  acres. 

The  northern  island,  "being  the  farthest  from  the  pole.  Soil  md 
seems  to  possess  greater  natural  advantages  than  the  other.  ^""*^ 
Its  climate  is  temperate  and  moist,  and  the  whole,  except 
a  few  spots  on  the  western  side,  appears  well  adapted  to 
cultivation.    The  southern  island  is  represented  by  Cook 
as  mountainous,  and  apparently  barren.     But  this  report, 
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BOOK  founded  ofi  ft  general  and  dbtant  view,  cannot  be  adm  itt^ 
^^^^'  as  finallj  conclurive,  especial!  j  as  the  conntiy  contains  abun- 
danoeof trees,  and  someof  prodigious  n2e.  In  theexcuraons 
which'  the  English  settlers  have  made  into  the  interior  of 
the  northern  island,  the  so9j  though  various.  Was  found  m 
general  fertile. .  The  landscape  on  every  nde  displayed  the 
richest  verdure,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  most  flat^ 
tering  conclusions,  both  respecting  the  soil  and  the  di- 
mate  \  In  this  particular  it  is  much  superior  to  the  terri^- 
tory  round  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  although  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  latter  is  quite  parched  in 
summer,  whHe  every  thing  is  green  and  flourishing  in 
New  Zealand,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  in- 
sular mtuafion  and  comparatively  small  extent,  and  part- 
ly to  the  greater  elevation  of  its  mountains,  which  attract  the 
dense  clouds,  and  invite  frequent  refreshing  showers.  The 
observations  made  on  the  northern  part  of  Eahdino-mawe, 
apply  also  to  the  north  end  of  Poenamoo ;  for  the  vege- 
tables which  were  sown  in  Charlotte  Sound  by  Captain 
Cook  were  found  on  his  retturn  remarkably  vigorous,  hav- 
ing been  rather  strengthened  than  injured  by  the  tempe- 
rature of  winter,  though  the  species  were  such  as  would 
have  perished  if  exposed  to  an  English  winter.  No  frost 
was  seen  here  by  Captain  Cook,  though  he  visited  it  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  which  was  near  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. The  soutibem  extremity  has  of  course  a  colder  climate. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  and  stor- 
my weather.  Violent  gales  are  frequent,  and  continually 
change  their  direction,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the 
great  bright  of  the  mountains  ^  Yet  the  climate  was 
found  quite  genial  in  its  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
English  visitors.  In  Cook^s  Strait,  the  north-west  are  the 
prevailing  winds. 

^  KinmtfTe  of  ft  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  pofonned  in  1814  and  1915»by 
John  liddiMd  NidiolM,  Biq.  toIII.  p.  »1. 
•  Coik'a  TIM  Voyi^  Mk  h  chap  YIII. 
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The  general  inoe  of  the  ooHiilry)  lo  far  ai  it  has  hitherto   BOOK 
been  explored,  is  undnlatiBg :  the  hills  rising  with  a  Tariedi    ^^^^- 
ascent  from  inconsideralilB  eminences  to  loftj  moiintains*  Monntaiiii. 
A  continued  chain  of  hills  ntns  from  the  North  Cape  south- 
ward through  the  whole  country,  gradually  swelling  into 
mountains^  the  highest  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Forster^ 
is  Mount  Egmont,  lying  in  latitude  89^  1&,  and  said  to  he 
the  same  in  elevation  as  well  as  in  general  appearance  as 
the  Peak  of  Teneriff.    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
a  great  way  down,  and  from  calculation  and  comparisons 
Inspecting  the  snow  line,  he  concluded  its  height  to  be 
14,760  feet.     Others  are  led  by  various  condderaticms  to 
assign  to  it  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 

The  sides  of  the  numerous  coves  about  the  Bay  of  Is-  Bodn  Bud 
lands,  in  the  north-east  coast  of  Eah^ino-mawe,  where  the  '^^^'"^ 
English  settlement  is  fixed,  are  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  soft  lamellated  stones,  probably  steatite.     In  some  of 
them  hard  or  dark  brown  veins,  with  traces  of  m>n,  are 
pero^ved.     From  the  softness  of  these  rocks  they  are  found 
to  exhibit  frequent  curious  perforations,  which  form  pictu- 
resque arches,  delighting  the  view  of  the  mariner  as  he 
coasts  the  country.    Huge  masses  of  quartz  rock  are  found 
in  the  interior,  and  the  rocks  have  frequent  cavities,  lined 
with  crystallizations.    At  North  Cape  there  are  hard  no- 
dules imbedded  in  clay*    These  are  most  probably  iron- 
stone.    Pieces  of  pumice  stone  were  found  ;  and  this  sub- 
stance is  used  by  the  natives  for  polishing  their  spears  and 
other  instruments  of  war.     Obsidian,  a  volcanic  glassy  sub- 
stance, was  also  met  with.     The  axes  of  the  natives  are 
generally  of  green  jade.     Some  are  of  porphyry.     The 
cx^hry  appearance  of  som^  of  the  rivulets  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  iro^-ore.    A  powdery  ore  of  manganese  is  found, 
and  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  barbarous  practice  of 
tattooing  their  faces.     About  Cook's  Strait  Mr.  Anderson 
found  the  rocks  to  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  yellow 
sandstone,  crossed  by  veins  of  quartz.    The  soil  was  a  yel- 
.owish  marl.     Forster.says  that  the  southern  iriand  has  a 
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BOOK   thin  layer  of  Maek  earth,  under  wfaidi  liea  a.  rod;,  of  ftie 
•  j^ow  nephritic  jade,  intersected  by  quartz  veins  \ :  Theie 


were  also  argillaceous  basalt,  marble,  jasper,  granite  ;Oom- 
posed  of  black  mica  and  white  quartz  %  uid  various  volca- 
Aie. matters'.  -  These  evidences  of  subterraneous  fire  are 
confirmed  by  the  fipequency  of  earthquakes  '. 

Rtfttii  The  mountains  abound  in  springs.     Each  rock  seems  to 

,be  furnished  with  its  provision  of  fresh  water.  The  rivers, 
though  they  have  short  courses^  are  broad  and  deep,  aad 
sometimes  descend  in  the  form  of  magnificent  cascades  ^ 
One  of  th^se,  in  Dusky  Bay,  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  fail  of  900. 

y ^tatioD*  This  abundance  of  water,  so  favourably  contrasted  with 
the  aridity  of  New  Holland,  is  propitious  to  iregetation,  and 
some  of  the  productions  of  the  country  are  extremely  va- 
luable. The  mountains  which  give  origin  to  the  river 
Thames,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ncnrthem  island,  produce 
abundance  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  The  size  of  the 
trees  strikes  every  traveller  with  admiration.  Various  pines, 
quite  different  from  those  known  in  Europe,  soar  to  a  height 
far  exceeding  those  of  Norway.  There  are  also  various 
trees  of  inferior  growth,  of  a  fine  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  cabinet  work. 
There  is  a  tree  called  henoWf  from  which  the  natives  obtain 
a  black  dye;  a  spedes  of  cork-tree;  and  many  others,  both 
beautiful  and  useful,  which  have  not  yet  been  clashed  by 
sdentific  botanists.  The  supple-jack  b  met  with  in.  all  the 
woods,  often  fifty  feet  long,  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
passenger.  The  tea  myrtle  also  grows  here,  resenibling 
that  of  New  Holland,  which  is  a  sort  of  PhiladeljAui  or 
Melaleuca  sccparia,  A  different  species  gmws  about  Dusky 
Bay,  which  was  used  by  the  crew  of  the  ship  Endeavour 


'  Fonter*8  ObBervadons,  p.  10,  (in  Gennao.) 
*  Voyage  de  Mtrion  et  Ooxet.  ^  PatkinaoD*!  Jaanal,  pb  80. 

■  Fonter*!  VqyBge»  1.  p.  150,  (Gcmuui.)    GoIUn's  Aoeoiraty  I.  pb~S2t. 
>"  Fo»ta*s  ObfttvatiOiu>  p^  4f..  Yoyag^I*  p.  153. 
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as  a  substitute  for  tea.  From  the  leaves  of  a  tree  resedi-  BOOK 
Wing  the  American  spruce  fir  a  very  wholesome  liquor  was  ^^^^* 
brewed.  This  seems  to  hare  been  the  Dacrydium  cupreS' 
sinum,  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  good  antidote  to  scurvy. 
There  are  no  native  acido-dukes  fruits  which  a  European 
can  eat,  though  some  oojsrse  kinds  which  are  relished  by 
the  natives.  The  root  of  a  low  common  looking  fern  cail- 
jtcrosHchum/iircaiumy  supplies  the  natives  with  their  ordi- 
nary food.  There  is  likewise  an  arborescent  fern,  the  root 
of  which  is  dressed  like  potatoes  and  eaten,  and  the  trunk 
of  this  same  tree  contains  a  tender  esculent  pulp,  which 
yields  a  juice  of  a  red  colour.  Herbaceous  species  are  pre- 
vented from  springing  by  the  exuberance  and  closeness  of 
the  forests.  The  following,  however,  among  others,  are 
found  :  wild  celery,  canary-grass,  wild  parsley,  plantun- 
grass,  a  q)ecies  of  rye-grass,  some  flags,  and  the  Phormi' 
um  tenax.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable  flax ;  it  has  excit-  Xew  Zea* 
ed  a  great  interest  in  Europe ;  has  been  transplanted  by  ^^  ^*^ 
the  curious ;  b  found  to  succeed  in  the  climate  of  France ; 
and  considered  as  most  px'obably  an  important  accession  to 
the  riches  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Neither  palms  nor 
bread-fruit  trees  exist  in  this  country ;  the  climate  proba- 
bly does  not  suit  them.  From  Europeans  the  New  Zea- 
landers  have  got  potatoes,  coameras  or  sweet  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, turnips,  and  a  species  of  yam  called  tacca.  Their 
only  grain  is  maize,  which  they  have  also  obtained  from  Eui- 
ropean  navigators.  From  the  same  source  they  have  got  the 
pumpkin,  or  gourd,  which  they  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the 
drinking  vessels  into  which  they  convert  it. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  limited  in 
quadrupeds.  The  most  conspicuous  species  is  the  dog. 
There  is  a  large  variety  which  runs  about  in  a  wild  state, 
and  a  smaller  one  domesticated.  The  former  howls  when 
it  comes  in  aght  of  men.  It  o£Fers  no  injury  to  the  infaa-' 
bitants,  who  prize  it  highly  for  its  flesh,  which  they  reckon 
a  delicious  food,  and  for  the  hide  and  bones,  which  they 
convert  to  various  purposes  of  ornamental  device.  In  the 
class  oimammaKa  they  have  also  the  rat;  a  small  bat  resemb* 
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BOOK    linfi:  the  New  York  bat  of  Pennant ' ;  the  sea-bear,  or  Fhxa 
.  uriina ;  and  the  Phoea  kanina^  or  leonine  seal,  called  by 


Lord  Anson  the  sea  lion.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  ani- 
mal of  the  lizard  kind,  which,  according  to  the  reports  of 
'the  natives,  sometimes  destroys  children  in  the  interior. 
New  Zealand  is  the  native  place  of  some  birds  which  are 
singular  for  the  melody  of  their  song  as  well  as  tot  the 
gaiety  of  their  plumage.  One  called  the  poe  haa  beautiful 
tufts  of  white  feathers,  and  a  song  more  charming  than  that 
of  the  finest  European  species.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  the  parrot  kind,  wild  ducks,  and  a  large  black  duck  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.  From  the  feathers  found  lining  some 
of  the  garments  of  the  chiefs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
of  the  emuj  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  a  spedes  of  the 
cassowary,  though  not  hitherto  seen  by  Europeans^.  Se- 
veral aquatic  birds,  and  in  general  the  same  species  of  sea 
fowl  which  frequent  other  parts  of  the  South  Sea,  such  as 
the  albatross  and  penguin,  abound  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand.  Butterflies,  beetles,  common  flies,  and  a  few 
musquitoes,  are  among  the  insects,  a  class  of  animals  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  There  is  a  small 
?and-fly  which  proves  troublesome  by  settling  about  the 
instep  and  ancles,  and  biting  people  while  warm  in  bed. 
No  poisonous  serpents  have  been  found.  The  coasts  are 
visited  by  immense  shoals  of  fish,  and  in  great  variety, 
making  ample  amends  for  the  paucity  of  land  animals. 
T^hose  in  common  use  among  the  natives  are  snappers, 
bream^  the  benicooto,  the  parrot^fish,  herrings,  flounders, 
and  an  inferior  sort  of  salmon.  Mackarel  is  also  found, 
and  lobsters ;  and  there  are  beds  of  cockles,  muscles,  and 
^ther  shell  fish  in  some  of  the  flats  about  the  coves.  The 
muscles  are  of  immense  size,  and  much  relished  by  the  na- 
tives, 
inhftbiu  The  native  inhalntants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  the  Olaheitans,  the  people  of  the  Friendly 


I  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  No.  283. 
^  Ificfaolas,  ToL  II.  p.  f55. 
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IslaixlS)  and  the  other  Polynesians.  They  have  tawny  BOOK 
com^exions  somewhat  darker  than  the  Spaniards ;  a  few  ^^^^' 
among  them  are  fair.  In  their  persons  they  are  generally 
above  the  middle  stature.  Some  are  six  feet  or  upwards, 
and  their  limbs  are  remarkable  for  perfect  symmetry  and 
great  masciilar  strength.  Their  countenances  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  pleasing  and  intelligent,  without  those  in- 
dications of  ferocity  which  some  of  th^  acdons  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate.  We  know  but  little  of  their  diseases,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  liable  to  leprosy  and  visceral  inflam- 
mations, and  that  ophthalmia  is  very  common  among  them. 

The  northern  island  is  smd  to  be  divided  into  eight  dis-  Politicti 
tricts,  governed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  called  areekees'"^^ 
or  kings,  and  other  inferior  chiefs,  who,  under  the  areekees,' 
rule  over  smaller  subdivisions.  The  power  of  the  areekee 
is  not  absolute,  and  the  inferior  chiefs  make  frequent  wars 
on  one  another  without  considting  him.  In  their  political 
condition  as  well  as  in  some  of  their  usages,  these  people 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Battas  in  the  island 
of  Smnatra.  Society  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ranks> 
the  one  consisting  of  the  chiefs  and  all  their  kin,  who  are 
called  rungtikedas,  and  the  common  people,  who  are  call- 
ed cookies.  The  former  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
dignity.  They  disdain  several  kinds  of  work,  yet  one  of 
them  was  not  ashamed  to  supplicate  an  English  visitor  with 
continued  importunity  to  <<  give  him  a  nail,^  after  his  re- 
quest had  been  repeatedly  complied  vrithK  A  chief,  on  board 
a  British  ship,  will  work  like  a  conunon  sailor,  or  will  serve 
at  taUe,  or  sweep  the  cabin,  if  he  is  assured  that  these  la- 
bours are  not  derogatory  to  his  dignity ;  because  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  European  feelings,  and  perhaps  still  more> 
because  he  is  acute  enough  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  Eu- 
itypean  oharncter,  and  reasonable  enough  to  recogni2e  it  in 
his  actions,  reserving  his  chums  of  rank  for  the  society  of  his 
compatriots.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  chief  to  display  his 
dignity  in  his  village  by  sitting  on  the  top  c"  i  house"*.  The 

^Nicholas.  ...j. 
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BOOK   cookies,  howevef,  though  considered  as  &ur  beneath  the 
rungateedas,'  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  attentioii. 


Ingenuity.       The  New  Zealanders  have  some  good  domestic  habits^ 
and  are  not  without  ingenuity  in  a  few  arts.     Having  no 
metallic  pots  for  boiling  their  food,  they  contrive  to  cook 
their  fern  root,  and  Xh&t  potatoes,  by  means  of  two  hollow 
stones,  in  which  they  first  put  their  roots,  surrounded  by 
a  few  moist  leaves  of  some  well^flavoured  plant,  and  then 
applying  the  hollow  sides  of  the  stones  to  one  another, 
heat  them  thoroughly  for  a  due  length  of  time,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  well  stewed  and  palatable  food.    Of  the 
fibres  of  the  Phormium  ietuue  they  make  a  kind  of  eloth 
or  matting,  which  they  dye  black  with  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  Enou.     They  make  wooden  vessels  and  spears^ 
which  last  are  neatly  tipped  with  bone.     Thej  cultivate 
their  fields  with  great  neatness.     Their  canoes  are  made 
of  boards,  well  joined  and  held  together  by  strong  ofiiers; 
some  of  them  are  fifty  feet  long.     The  large  ones  carry 
thirty  men  or  more.     They  are  often  ornamented  with  a 
head,  well  carved  and  expressive  of  warlike  ferocity.    They 
are  expert  rowers,  keejnng  time  with  beautiful  exactness^ 
not  only  in  the  same  canoe,  but  through  the  whole  of  a 
small  squadron.    Their  garments  are  made  of  matting  and 
feathers.     Some  of  them  are  worked  with  the  utmost  nice- 
ty.    One  of  their  finest  cloaks  requires  more  than  a  year 
to  complete  it.     Their  huts  are  constructed  of  sticks  and 
reeds  interwoven  with  each  other,  but  in  a  manner  so 
imperfect  and  insufficient  as  to  have  a  wretched  appear- 
ance ;  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  neatness  of  the  gar* 
dens.     They  have  no  windows,  and  the  door  is  so  low  and 
narrow  that  they  are  obliged  to  squeeze  themselves  in  and 
out  in  a  crawling  posture.     The  interior  is  sufficiently 
roomy,  being  fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  broad  ^     From 
motives  of  superstition  they,  make  a.  point  of  eating  only  in 
the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed  adjoining  thdr  habitation. 
Some  of  their  viUages  are  agreeably  utuated,  and  have  a 
pleasing  exterior.     The  hut  of  the  chief  is  often  larger 

>  Nicholat,  vol  I.  p.  109. 
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than  the  rest,  without  being  more  convenient,  or  having  a    BOOK 
laiger  door.     In  some  cases  it  is  distinguished  by  posts 
with  rude  ornamental  canrings.     There  is  also  a  seat  or 
throne  for  the  chief  or  king.     The  villages  ^ae  fNrotected 
by  strong  pallisades,  waUs  of  wicker-work,  embanlunents, 
and  ditches.     The  stoveJiouses,  in  which  their  provisions 
and  aacms  sie  contained,  are  built  with  greater  regard  to 
method  and  neatness  than  their  dwethngs,  having  spfu:ious  * 
doors,  verandas,  and  orifices  for  admitting  free  air  ^.    The 
natives  of  this  country  who  have  visited  New  Hoiland  in 
the  English  ships,  have  beheld  the  natives  of  that  conti- 
nent ^th  pity  and  contempt,  for  the  abject  lives  which 
they  lead,— -their  idleness,    improvidence,   and .  misery. 
Their  dress  consists  of  mats  made  from  the  PAormium 
ienax,  dtjssk  fancifully  worked  round  with  variegated  bor* 
ders,  and  decorated  otherwise  with  curious  art    These  are 
fixed  round  the  middle  like  the  Scotch  kilt     The  chiefs 
are  distinguishied  by  wearing,  over  thdr  ehoulders,  a  cloak 
made  of  various  fiirs,  and  shaped  not  unhke  the  Spanish 
oloak.     The  chiefs  disfigure  their  whole  countenances  by 
tattooing  them  in  a  most  hideous  manner,  of  whichnocon^ 
ception  can  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  such  figures  as  are 
given  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Nicholas.   They 
also  besmear  them  with  red  odure.    They  sometimes  wear, 
as  appendages  to  die  ears,  the  teeth  of  the  ene;nies  whom 
they  have  slain  in  battle.     Sometimes  they  hang  At>m 
their  breasts  pieces  of  green  jade,  carved  into  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form.     In  their  personal  habits, 
however,  they  are  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  from  the  high- 
est  to  the  lowest  allow  their  bodies  to  swarm  with  verminP. 

In  conversation  the  New  Zealanders  are  animated,  hu-  Genetal 
morous,  and  witty.     Towards  their  relations  and  diildren-^**"^^* 
they  are  tenderly  affSectioinate.     When  they  see  a  relation 
after  a  long  absence,  for  example,  one  who  has  been  be- 

•  See  Mr.  Nicfa6laft*s  Description  of  the  Town  of  Wycmatteei  toI.  I.  pu 
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BOOK  joiod  seasy  or  even  heitr  aooounts  of  one  slill  at  a  dinlmcp, 
^^^    tbey  howl  aloud  with  the  keenest  sennlxlity.    Natonlly 


spirited  and  ingenious,  they  are  curious  and  ambitiouflly 
docile  in  matters  of  art  A  chief  who  beheld  the  ropc^ 
making,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  En^ish  at  Port 
Jackson,  wept  .with  mortification  at  the  rude  state  of  the 
arts  in  his  own  country.  The  labours  of  the  field  are 
chiefly  devolved  on  the  women.  The  firthers  take  the 
charge  of  the  children ;  they  make  excellent  nunest  and 
fondle  their  infbnts  with  the  liveliest  tendemeaB  and  de- 
list. Polygamy  is  practised.  One  wife  is  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  the  others  rank  as  her  infemcs  and 
servants. 
lUIigioii.  In  religion  the  New  Zealanders  are  moderate  pdythe- 
ists,  their  catalogue  of  divinities  being  less  extravagant 
tfaaa  that  of  many  other  barbarians.  They  bdieve  in  a 
fopreme  Deity— 'in  a  god  of  anger  and  death— ^  deity 
•mho  mak^  land  under  the  sea,  and  fastens  it  by  a  hook  to 
a  largo  rock  ready  to  be  bawled  up«-«  god  to  bawl  up  the 
hmd :  this  last,  at  the  same  tim^  superintends  human  dis* 
eases,  and  gives  life.  They  have  also  a  god  of  tears  and 
sorrow ;  but  then:  my thology  is  imperfectly  known.  They 
beU^ve  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  have  a  tradition  of  the 
first  woman  being  formed  of*  a  rib  taken  from  the  man. 
They  have  a  story  of  the  moon  having  descended  to  the 
earth,  and  canied  oS  a  man  who  continues  fixed  €m  its 
surface.  Their  children,  when  bcmi,  are  sprinkled  with 
water  by  the  Tohunga  or  priest ;  a  ceretoiony,  without 
which  they  believe  it  would  either  be  do(Hned  to  death,  or 
grow  up  with  a  most  perverse  disposition.  They  are  much 
in  the  habit  of  consecrating  persons,  places,  and  things, 
and  call  the  spell  thus  imposed  iaboo.  When  a  person  la- 
bours under  a  severe  malady,  as  soon  as  they  beHeve  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  god  to  deprive  him  of  life,  they 
place  him  under  the  Udfoo,  deny  him  all  food,  and  leave 
him  to  a  necessary  death,  in  compliance  with  the  divine 
mandate.  They  inter  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  cere- 
monies which  they  do  not  allow  Europeans  to  see.     They 
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believe  that,  on  the  third  day  after  the  burifd,  the  heart  ^9^^i 
18  separated  from  the  body,  and  that  the  separation  is  an*., —     '  * 
nounoed  by  a  gentle  breeze  to  an  Et^oa,  or  inferior  deity, 
ivho  bends  over  the  grave*  and  carnes  off  the  )ieari  U>  the  > 
clouds. 

Women  often  conunit  suicide  by  hai^^ng  themselves  3iiicide. 
when  their  husbands  die.  The  keen  feelings  of  this  pec^ : 
pie  make  them  prone  to  suicide  on  various  occasions  of* 
disappointment.  A  woman  will  hang  herself  immediately 
after  receiving  a  beating  from  her  husband  ^.  The  inba* 
bitants  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  said  to  be  exempt  from-, 
this  malady'.  The  manners,  no  doubt,  differ  consider*; 
ably  in  different  tribes  and  places. 

No  other  mode  of  reckoning  periods  of  time  has  been 
observed  among  them,  than  by  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
which  they  count  up  to  100,  and  by  these  epochs  tbey.cal* 
culate  their  age  and  the  cv^its  that  occur  among  them. 

The  New  Zealanders  live  in  a  state  of  habitual  warfare.  'Warlike 
The  chiefs  and  tribes  are  respectively  jealous  of  their  .rights,  ^^^ 
and  go  to  war  when  these  are  slightly  invaded.  Some- 
times,  when  the  two  hostile  armies  meet,  a  parley  takes 
place,  and  peace  is  concluded.  On  such  occasions  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  reason  is  manifested.  It  is  not,  in  general, 
so  much  from  predatory  principles,  as  from  high  spirit  and 
irritability,  that  their  violent  quarrels  originate.  Each* 
tribe  entreated  Captain  Cook  to  destroy  its  antagonists. 
Even  when  at  peace  they  discover,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  a  deep  jealousy  of  each  other ;  envying  any 
one  whom  they  suppose  more  highly  favoured  than  them- 
selves, and  continually  labouring  to  excite  prejudices 
•agmnst  one  another^s  characters  and  intentions.  Their 
wars  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  Th^  have 
short  spears,  which  they  throw,  like  javelins,  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  long  ones,  which  they  use  as  lances ;  and  broad, 
.thick,   sharp-edged,   tools,  called  paioo  ptUoo,  made  of 

4  CoUiM*  vol.  I.  p.  ^24.  (in  EuglUh.) 
'  Savage**  Account,  &c. 
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BbOK    stone^  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with  wUdi  they  strike 
one  another  in  close  combat^  being  able  to  cleave  the  akiill 


by  a  single  blow;  Like  the  Battas,  they  devour  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies,  and  entertun  the  extravagant  belief  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  thus  devoured  is  doomed  to  eternal  fire.  It  b 
purely  fix>m  vengeance,  and  not  at  all  from  an  appetite  for 
human  flesh,  that  they  indulge  in  this  diocking  practice. 
MasMit  They  have  committed  some  frightful  massacres  on  their 
on  £iin>.  Suropean  visiters,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
1^"'"*'  so  much  instigated  by  cupidity,  as  by  revenge  for  some 
af&ont  or  injury  recmved.  The  unfortunate  Marion  had 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  chief  Tacoory,  when 
the  latter,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  hhn  an  entertaiiK* 
ment,  massacred  him  with  all  his  attendants;  and  the 
French  who  icame  to  revenge  the  outrage,  saw  the  di^ust- 
ing  proofs  of  the  savages  having  eaten  and  gnawed  the 
palpitating  limbs  of  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  they 
embraced  with  every  demonstration  of  attachmoit.  The 
English  have  suffered  from  similar  acts  c^  perfidy.  The 
last  was  in  the  ca^e  of  the  ship  Boyd,  in  1809,  the  ciew 
of  winch,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  was  massacred  by  the 
chief  named  George,  in  revenge  for  some  ill  treatment  re- 
c^ved  bom  the  commander.  Captain  Thomson,  who  had 
brought  him  back  as  a  passenger  from  Port  Jackscm,  <m 
condition  of  working  his  passage.  The  chief  b^ng  taken 
sick,  and  unable  to  work  to  the  Captain'^s  satisfacticm,  was 
flogged  and  taunted  by  the  latter,  and,  hetate  being  put 
on  shore,  was  stripped  of  every  thing  English  he  had 
about  him.  Totally  insensible  to  his  own  infamous  con- 
duct, the  Captain  went  on  shore,  and  left  his  ship  unpro- 
tected, when  the  determined  vengeance  of  the  savi^ges 
made  a  short  and  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  four,  one  of  whom 
was  the  cabin  boy,  who  had  paid  some  kind  attention  tb'tiie 
chief  during  the  passagi?.  <  The  Captain  of  a  vessel  vfbo 
afterwards  came  to  the  coast,  left  a  written  warning  with 
one  of  the  natives;  to  bej^hown  tothe  conoimander  of  every 
ship  which  he  might  afterwards  meet  with,  and  in  this  do- 
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tsument  it  was  staud,  firoin  wme  mistake  or  miuttfonna-  book: 
tbD,  that  a  chief  called  Tippahee,  who  had  formerly  been  ^^^^' 
well  treated  at  Port  Jackson,  was  the  perpetrator.  The 
crew  ol  a  whale  ship  who  found  this  pi^per,  inflicted  a  beri 
harous  and  misplaced  vengeance,  by  murdering  the  whole 
people  of  Tippahee,  who '  inhabited  a  small  idand,  this 
chief  himself  and  a  few  others  having  narrowly  escaped  in 
a  boat— -We  are  not  altogether  certain  what  afiionts  may,  Omtes  and 
on  other  occasions,  have  incited  these  high  minded  and  ir*  ^^^. 
ritable  people  to  acts  of  atrodous  and  perfidious  cruelty.  Mn, 
In  thebr  conduct  they  often  evince  sentiments  of  honoiui 
able  int^rity  and  fideli^,  where  rdiaiice  is  placed*  on 
them  by  persons  who  have  treated  them  well.  The  £ng. 
lish  sailors  have  been  too  much  in  the  practice  of  teazing 
and  insulting  them,  from  a  wantonness  more  degrading 
Chan  their  own  excessive  resentments,  and  they  have  in- 
vaded their  property,  and  carried  off  their  crops  without 
scruple,  as  if  410  laws  of  honesty  and  delicacy  were  bind- 
ing towards  beings  so  strange  and  so  different  from  thenu 
selves.  The  goveroor  of  New  South  Wales  has  very 
laudably  taken  the  natives  under  his  protection  against  all 
audi  lawless  acts ;  the  people  beg^n  to  learn  to  make  dis- 
tineUons  in  the  characters  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  among 
themselves,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding,  and  to 
seek  redress  of  occasional  grievances,  through  the  medium 
of  the  small  missionary  settlement  which  has  been  forined 
in  their  country.  They  certainly  possess  qualities  which  Their  good 
may  prove  a  good  foundation  for  the  formation  of  a  re-  V^^^^ 
sp^Stable  character  by  instruction.  A  New  Zealand  mo. 
ther  will  risk  her  own  life  for  the  sake  of  her  child.  Their 
aongs  and  music  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Otaheitans. 
Their  songs  are  sung  in  parts,  and  the  companies  join  in  fiill 
chorus.  Their  airs  resemble  the  chantings  of  an  English 
church.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Cape  are  the  bards  of  the 
country,  by  whom  all  their  songs  are  composed.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  generally  taken  from  those  scenes  of 
violence  with  which  the  natives  are  so  familar,  sometimes 
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HOOK   ^KHU  the  pheflomena  of  slomifi,  tbe  business    of  i:|inl 

J^ytL    cultivation,  or  other  oommoa  exercises  and  ei^oyiiieiits. 

AdjoiniDg       Snares  Ldand,  Lord  Auklaod'^s  Group*  and  Macquanie 

■"'^"^       Island^  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  oonliiiua. 

tion  ol  the  same  chaia  of  moimfaiwa  under  water,  bjf 

which  that  country  is  pervaded. 

There  is  another  well  marked  chain  to  the  east  of  New 
Zealand,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  fonned  of  the  Bristol, 

CuATMAN  Penantipodes,  Bounty,  and  Chatham  Islands.    Cvlatham 

Island,  igj^^^i],^  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered  by  Brougbtoa 
It  is  about  thirty-three  miles  long.  The  surface  has  a 
gradual  tise,  so  as  to  fonn  pleasant  looking  hills  in  the  in- 
terior.  It  seems  to  oontaan  one  of  those  lagoons  which  oc- 
cur so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of  this  ocean. 

Iti  pioduc.  Vegetation,  according  to  Broiighton,  is  powerful  in  this 
island,  but  the  trees  are  only  of  middling  hmght.  For  a 
certain  way  up  the  trunk  they  are  naked,  and  no  brush- 
wood glows  among  them.  Th&te  is  one  tree  similar  to  the 
bay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.  The  inhalntants 
were  observed  to  use  much  tluread  and  cord  madeof  afine 
hemp,  which  undoubtedly  is  of  the  growth  of  the  island. 

Inhabit-  Xhe  inhabitants  ate  of  middling  stature,  stout  and  well 
proportioned.  They  have  dark-brown  complexions  ami 
expressive  features.  The  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards 
is  Uack ;  no  tattooing  vras  observed  about  any  part  of  their 
bodies.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  seal  skin,  and  a  curi- 
ously wrought  mat  The  birds  are  of  the  same  species 
which  are  seen  at  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were 
remarked  to  be,  like  them,  wonderfully  familiar,  and  not 
the  least  afraid  of  men,  an  evidence  that  they  suffer  no  mo- 
lestation. 

Norfolk      Nohfolx  Ia.AND  is  ffltuated  to  the  north-west  of  New 

ItfLAMD.     Zealand,  nearly  half  way  between  it  and  New  Caledonia. 

Here  the  English  had  at  one  time  a  flourisliing  colony,  but 

it  has  been  removed  to  Van  Diemen^s  Island.     Norfolk 

Island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  good 
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htfbour.  It  18  about  fourteen  miles  in  cireumference.  BOOK 
Tlie  coral  reefs  extend  nearly  twenty  miles  in  a  southerly  „^y.[^'  . 
Erection.  The  \mas  of  dus  island  consbts  of  a  ydlowi^ 
chalk  comiBon  to  it  with  New  Zealand.  This  is  covered 
with  a  great  thickness  of  black  earth.  Vegetation  is  vigo* 
rous  and  productite.  New  Zealand  flax  grows  better  thati 
in  its  natiTe  country.  The  pine  wood  is  heavier  than  that 
of  New  Caledonia,  but  softer  than  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Cabbage  palms,  wild  sorrel,  and  sea  fennel,  are  in  great 
abundance.  Tl»  English  settlers  introduced  the  grains 
and  domestie  animals  of  Europe. 

Sailing  farther  north  we  6nd  New  Caledoijia,  a  pretty  new  Ca-  ' 
large  island,  being  890  or  350  miles  long  and  fifty  broad.  ^^^^^^^ 
But  on  the  south  and  the  w^t  it  is  rendered  dangerous  of 
approach,  by  a  formidable  chain  q[  reefs,  extending  370 
miles  beyond  the  island  to  th<e  south  and  to  the  nohh* 
west*. 

New  Caledonia  seems  to  have  a  mountain  cluun  ext^d-  Moiuhmm. 
ing  over  its  whole  length,  becoming  graduaUy  hi^ier  to. 
wards  the  south-east,  till  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  8X00  feet 
irix>ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  rocks  are  quArtz, 
mica,  steadte  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  green  schorl, 
and  granite,  and  they  contain  a  mine  of  specular  iron  ore. 
Basaltic  pillars  have  been  observed  in  some  places.  Its 
mountains  contain,  in  all  prbbabilily,  rich  metallic. veins. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  of  this  island  is  very  similar  to  that  Vcgeuukm. 
of  the  Pcdynesian  idands.  Beautiful  avenues  are  formed 
of  the  cultivated  banana  ^  Sugar  cane  and  arum  are  also 
cultivated  here.  The  sides  of  some  of  the  valleys  are 
covered  with  cocoa.  Among  the  other  v^etable  species 
are  the  tree  called  Commerwnia  echinaia^  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Moluccas ;  the  Hibiscus  tUiaceus^ 
the  young  pods  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  the 
Dolichas  tvberosuSj  the  roots  of  which  are  roasted  and  eaten ; 


•  Ldbillaidiere,  Voyagt  a  la  Rccfaerehe  de  La  Paoiue,  L  199|  &.c. 

*  Idon,  ToL  II.  p.  96.    Atiw,  pL  41. 
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aooK    the  Dkmphylkm  vertkUbUmm,  a  new  genus,  allied  tolhe 
draoontia,  and  wbidi  gitows  on  the  topsof  themoimtaiiia*; 


the.  A^pofTtf ,  the  roots  of  whidi  are  eaten  by  the  New  Ca- 
ladoniancs  qmngs  up  spontaneouflly  in  the  forests.     The 
anihohma^  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  of  shrubs^  fonning  a 
new  genus,  grows  on  the  high  grounds  \ 
Aniflult.        Eren  dogs  and  pigs  were  unknown,  in  this  island  befine 
the  arrival  of  Europeans.     The  most  common  birds  are  a 
peculiar  sort  of  magpie,  large  pigeons,  and  Caledonian  ra- 
vens.   A  spider  called  fiodkee  forms  threads  so  strong  as 
to  offer  a  sensible  resistance  before  breaking  when  pulled* 
The  animal  constitutes  part  of  the  people^s  food. 
Haiboun.       Among  the  moorings  of  the  island  we  may  mentioa  Ba- 
lada  Haven  and  Deceitful  Haven,  where  d^Bntreeasteauz 
says  he  could  not  enter,  but  whidi  the  English  navigator 
Kent,  has  described  as  a  qpacsous  and  cflioellent  port,  citu- 
,  ated  behind  the  frightful  duun  of  reefe  whidi  lines  the 
west  coast. 

A  travelling  nkturaltst  has  lately  found  a  singular  cor- 
respondence in  figure  between  the  aborigines  of  Van  Die^ 
men^s  Island  and  those  of  New  Caledonia.     Their  hmr  is 
nearly  wooUy,  and  the  surface  <)fthdr  bodies  greasy.  Some 
have  the  thick  lips  of  the  African  negro  v.    Lig^t  and 
nimble,  they  dimb  trees  with  as  much  fiwility  as  they  walk 
along  level  ground.     Cook  praises  the  mildness  pf  thar 
character,  and  the  chastity  of  thar  females  ^     D^Entreu 
casteaux  and  LabiUardi^  describe  them  as  equidly  cruel, 
perfidious,  and  thievish,  with  the  other  islanders  of  the 
Great  Ocean*.     The  women  were  hired  £oranmI,  and 
the  sixe  of  the  mdl  was  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  die 
person..    Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  bow,  they  are  armed 
with  darts  and  clubs,  which  they  manufacture  with  much 
puna;  (hey  also  make  use  of  slings.     It  turns  out  on  re- 

"  Fonter.  Vojnsc*  U  II.  pw  327. 

«  Idem,  ibid.  p.  240,  uid  AUm,  pi.  IS. 

'  LaUllardieiv,  Voyage,  M.  p.  ISS^  Foister,  Voyage,  II.  p.  SOS. 

*  Cook*a  Second  Voyage. 

»  Boiael,  Voyage  de  d'Kntrecaitettw,  II.  pb  331,  Jt^ 
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vent  aad  attentiye  obflenration  thai  they  are  caimibilf   BOOK 
&om  taste.    They  taated  with  an  air  of  luxurious  plea- 


sure  the  muscukr  parts  of  the  humanj  body,  and  ate  aCmiibals- 
alioe  of  the  flesh  of  a  child^  Their  ccxmmon  food  emw 
«sts  of  sheUUfish,  and  other  fish  with  roots.  They  also 
eat  the  spider  aktady  mentioned,  and  the  greenish  mealy 
soap-stone.  The  only  dress  of  the  females  is  a  girdle  rf 
fibrous  bark ;  several  of  the  men  encircle  their  heads  with 
a  fillet  of  sowed  net-work,  or  a  head  dress  made  of  leaves 
and  the  hair  of  the  vampire  bat*  Th^  build  walls  on  the 
mountains,  to  confine  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  in  so  many  countries,  forming  the  arable  surface  in- 
to a  succession  of  terraces.  Yet  the  soil  is  generally  poor. 
Their  houses  are  in  the  fonn  of  bee-luTes,  and  the  door* 
posts  are  of  carved  planks.  Their  harsh  and  croaking 
language  seems  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  Pcij^ 
nesia. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  south  of  New  Caledonia,  pro-  Ide  of 
duces  stately  cedars,  the  tnmks  of  which  furnish  columns  ^^  ^ 
exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  height  The  Loyalty  and 
Beaupris  Islands  form  a  little  archipelago  to  the  east. 
The  great  reefs  by  which  New  Caledonia  b  skirted  on  the 
west,  and  which  extend  HBO  miles  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, present  the  navigator  with  the  prospect  of  inevitable 
ruin,  in  case  the  winds  and  currents  should  carry  him 
among  them.  AU  the  way  between  this  island  and  New 
Holland,  the  sea  abounds  with  coral  banks,  some  of  which 
acre  larger  and  more  dangerous  dum  others^.  Captain 
Flinders,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  them,  is  of  opi^ 
nion  that  the  two  frigates  of  La  Perouse  met  didr  fate  on 
one  of  these  banks. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  New  Caledonia  we  tiave  an  new  He 
important  archipelago,  for  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  "miies. 
islands  of  which  it  is  composed.     Fernandez  de  Quiros, 

k  LiOiinaidUR^  Vojige  II.  p.  19S-.201,  Slc 
*  FlindsB,  Aanalct  te  Vojagciy  vol.  X*  p.  88. 
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BOOK    who  difloovered  the  miuiilaiid  in  1406,  pff^e  it  the  name  of 
^'^^''    Australia  del  Espiriflo  Santo.    A  hundred  and  Axtj-two 


TaoDft 


yeara  after  this,  M.  de  Bougainville  added  to  it  some 
idandfl,  to  whieb  he  gave  the  elegant  name  of  the  Great 
Cyclades.  After  an  interval  ot  mx  yean,  came  Captain 
Cook)  and  completed  the  discovery  of  the  leading  idands. 
Following  the  principle  of  a  submarine  chtun  of  moun- 
tains, he  seems  to  have  readied  its  southern  exts-emitv. 
Captain  Bligh  found  a  continuation  to  the  north,  oonast- 
ing  ot  islands  which  were  probably  seen  by  Quiros.  Cap- 
tain Cook  proposed  to  give  that  archipelago,  as  a  whole, 
the  name  of  the  New  Hebrides,  a  proposal  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  Fleurieu,  who  wished  to  retain  a  memorial  of 
the  first  discovery  in  the  original  name  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ 

The  most  southerly  group  of  this  archipelago  is  detadi. 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  and  consists  of  five  islands, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Immer,  are  M^  and  have  no 
IiiUnd  of  cond  reeft.  Tanna,  the  only  one  which  has  been  minute- 
ly examined,  contains  a  very  active  volcano.  Messrs.  For- 
ster  and  Sparrmann  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
that  burning  mountain,  which  is  not  one  of  the  highest  on 
the  island.  The  volcano  itself  shook,  and  the  ashes  which 
it  spouted  forth  darkened  the  atmosphere.  The  rain, 
which  fell  at  the  time,  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
water,  sand,  and  earth,  and  might  be  called  a  shower  of 
slime  *.  These  subterranean  fires  seem  to  contrftute  much 
to  that  exubemnce  of  vegetation  by  which  the  island  is 
distinguished.  Several  plants  attain  here  twice  the  hdgfat 
that  they  have  in  other  countries,  broader  leaves  and  a 
stronger  perfume.  In  several  places  sulphureous  vapours 
are  exhaled.  In  others  the  springs  are  tepid.  Tanna 
has  also  strata  of  clay  and  aluminous  e«»nh.  yrifik  blocks  of 
chalk  and  of  tripc4i.  It  abounds  in  sulphur,  and  affloids 
traces  of  copper.     The  sceneiy  of  Tannu  is  pleasanter  and 

^Voyage  de  MtfAiiaiid,  Idol  V. 
•  Forftet*t  Voyage,  II.  |k  tit. 
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more  elegant  than  that  of  Otaheite,  as  the  mountains  do  BOOK 
not  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  a  narrow  plain, 
but  are  preceded  by  several  ranges  of  hills  separated  from  Fndae. 
one  another  by  wide  valleys.  Here  are  found  bananas^ 
sugar  canes,  potatoes,  and  several  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  The 
English  found  here  the  pigeon  which  transports  the  seeds 
of  the  nutmeg  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  In  the  crop  of 
one  of  them,  an  oblong  nutmeg  was  found.  The  natives 
shewed  them  specimens  of  that  fruit  still  surrounded  by 
the  mace.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  a  va- 
riety of  the  nutmeg  grows  on  these  islands,  though  none 
were  found  within  the  narrow  limits  which  the  English 
were  allowed  to  traverse '. 

The  natives  resemble  the  people  of  New  Holland  InhalHU 
more  than  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  They  are  of  a 
brownish-black  colour,  of  moderate  stature,  but  muscular 
and  vigorous.  Their  beards  are  strong,  black,  and  curled. 
The  hair  of  their  heads  is  thick  and  bristly ;  ihrir  features 
are  expressive  and  open ;  and  every  thing  about  them  has 
a  masculine  and  warrior-like  air.  The  singularity  of  their 
ornaments,  the  little  peg  with  which  the  tip  of  the  nose  is 
pierced,  the  cloth  which  they  wear  around  their  loins,  in 
such  a  style  as  rather  to  outrage  decency  than  to  preserve 
it,  and  the  use  of  a  coarse  pigment  made  of  odire  and 
chalk,  are  so  many  marks  of  an  affinity  to  the  natives  of 
New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  Solomon's  Archipelago.  -^ 
On  the  other  hand,  these  islanders  seem  to  have  derived 
their  arts  from  the  same  origin  with  the  Polynesians. 
Their  bows,  made  of  the  best  elastic  wood,  their  slings,  their 
clubs,  and  their  darts,  with  which  they  can  pierce  a  plank 
four  inches  thick,  ^often  remind  one  of  the  arms  used  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  language  of  Tanna,  and  that 
of  Erromango,  to  the  north  of  it,  are  different ;  and  neither 
of  them  has  any  resemblance  to  the  general  language  of 
Poljrnesia<^. 

f  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  Book  III.  cfa.  4-^.    Fonler,  II.  25?. 
»  Fortter'g  Voyage*  II.  p.  225. 
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BOOR       The  women  of  the  New  Hebrides,  being  treated  bb  tUves. 
soon  lose  the  fewattractions  wkichnature  has  conferred  upon 


Women,  them.  They  are  weak  and  puny.  Several  of  the  .yx)img 
ffrh^  according  to  Dr.  Forster,  had  pleasant  features,  and 
a  smile  which  became  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  their 
timidity  was  dissipated.  They  had  handsome  forms,  deli- 
cately turned  arms^  and  full  and  round  bosoms ;  tbdr 
clothing  reached  to  the  knees.  Their  curled  hair  waved 
loosely  on  their  heads,  or  waa  fastened  in  a  tress ;  and  the 
green.banana  leaf,  which  they  generally  wore  in  their  hair, 
formed  a  handsome  contrast  with  its  blackness.  They  re> 
pelled  with  modesty  the  advances  of  the  seamen* 
Soidwieh  Cook  also  discovered  Sandwidi  Island,  which  is  about 
seventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  an  aspect  equal- 
ly fertile  as  the  preceding  two.  The  woods  were  adorned 
with  tints  of  lively  verdure,  and  contained  a  profuaon  of 
cocoas.  The  mountains  have  a  considerable  elevation  in 
the  interior,  and  exhibit,  at  their  feet,  many  lower  districta 
covered  with  wood,  intermingled  with  cultivated  fields  ar* 
rayed  in  the  same  golden  tints  with  the  com  fields  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  considered  as  a  very  promising  island  for 
colonization. 
Api,  The  islands  of  Api  and  Paoom  were  not  minutely  exa- 

^'""'^  mined.    Ambrym  attracted  attention  by  a  volcanain  it, 
which  impetuously  emitted  columns  of  whitish  smoke.     It 
seemed  to  be  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  \ 
'^'Wtmn.    •  In  Whitsuntide  Island  several  plantations  were  seen^ 
XuionI      find  many  fires.     The  more  majestic  island  of  Aurora  is 
^**"*»  *^  adorned  with  picturesque  forests,  diversified  by  fine  water* 
falls.     The  unpleasant  name  of  Leper  Island,  ^ven  by 
Bougainville  to.a  small  one  in  thb  n^hbourhood,  is  not 
founded  on  any  peculiarity  attached  to  it.   A  white  leposy 
exists  in  every  part  of  Oceanica. 

The  two  large  islands  of  Mallicolo  and  Spirito  Santo 
form  a  separate  chain,  lying  more  westerly  than  that 
we  have  now  traced. 

^  Cook*t  Seeond  Voyage,  III.  p.  841.    FontK*t  Voj^e,  II.  ^  ItOi 
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The  natives  described  Maliicolo  to  Quiros  as.  a  great   BOOK 
eowtry,  although  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles  in  length.    ^^^^' 
The  Spapiards  called  it  Maqiodia.    It  is  well  wooded  and  Mallicdo. 
veil  watered,  and  appears  to  possess  a  fertile  soil.     Pigs 
and  poultry  were  the  only  domes^c  animals.     Cook  en- 
ridied  it  with  the  additio^  of  the  dog. 

The  people  of  MaUicolo  might,  from  their  Ipoks,  almost  inbabitaiiti. 
he  regard^  as  a  kind  of  apes.  Their  appearance  is  hide- 
ous^ and  altogether  different  from  thatof  theneighbojuring 
nations.  The  men  are  brown-coloured:  their  general 
h^ht  does  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches:  their  limbs 
are,  in  many  instances,  ill  proportioned:  the  arms  and 
legs  are  long  and  lean,  the  head  lengthened,  and  the  coun- 
tenance flattened.     To  these  characters  are  to  be  added  a 

» 

broad  flat  nose,  projecdhg  cheek-bones^  the  forehead  nar- 
row  and  Qooi^piressed  backward^,  as  it  b  in  the  lower  an^- 
mals.  'I^heir  hair  jis  curled,  but  not  woolly  lik^  that  of 
the  African  negro^ 

This  race  exactly  ooincides  in  character  with  the  moq-  Language, 
keytlooking  tribe  which  Capt.  Flinders  found  at  Glass- 
hcnise  Bay.  Their  dialect  contains  those  hissing  and  cluck- 
ing sounds,  and  those  strange  combin^ons  of  consonant 
which  occur  in  the  African  idioms,  setting  the  organs  of 
Eunqieans  at  complete  defiance.  Russian  and  German 
words  they  pronounce  easily.  The  girdle  which  they  wear 
round  the  body,  being  tight  drawn,  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  ^gaotic  ants,  while  the  cloth  wrapped  close  ui^der 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  prpdu<oc#  an  opposite  effect.  They 
use  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  speedy  death  is  inflicted  on 
the  wounded*  It  is  the  mark. of  wetness  to  have  recourse 
to  treachery.         .   . 

Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  Tern  del 
of  the  whole  archipelago^  b  axty  miles  long,  thirty-three  Spirito  Saa* 
broad,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  circumference. 
The  shores,  especially  on  the  west  side,  are  uncommonly 

'  Foieter*i  ObeerratioDe,  p.  tiO.    Ditto^  Vojage,  II.  p.  182. 
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B(X)K  liigh^  forming  a  conlinueii  chaiii  of  mo^nUdns,  trilichy  m 
^^^^'    some  places,  rise  directly  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Bm 


in  general  the  island  is  bordered  lb j  beautifol  wooded  hSh, 
Bayi  and    Open  valleys,  and  varied  plantations.     The  islands  wfakh 
HArbonn.  jje  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  ]probably  form 
bays  and  harbours  equaUy  well  sheltered  with  the  gmit 
bay  of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip,  which  is   on  the  east 
side.     Here  Quiros  and  Cook  anchored,  in  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  near  the  Biver  Jordan.      The  worthy  Spa- 
niard wished  to  found,  in  this  placie,  the  city  of  New  Je- 
rusalem ;  biit,  before  the  first  hut  was  finished,  a  bloody 
contest  with  the  natives,  and  a  failure  of  provisions,  oblig- 
ed him  to  return  to  America^. 
InhibitiBti;    The  inhabitants,  more  handsome  and  more  vigorous  dian 
those  of  Mallicolo,  are  black,  an ^  their  hiur  is  either  wool- 
1y  or  much  curled.   Some  of  their  wordii  are  the  same  diat 
are  spoken  in  the  Friendly  and  Society  Uands.      Quinis 
saw  here  men  of  different  colours ;  some  mulattos,  some 
blacks,  and  tome  white,  with  red  hair,     l^ese  last  were 
probably  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Erromano^    Forster 
justly  laments  the  hurry  with  which  this  Countiy  has  been 
surveyed.     This  was  increased  by  an  unlucky  occurrence. 
Fdwooni   In  leaving  Mallicdo  a  fish  had  been  taken  which  aeems  to 
have  been  a  Spanu  erythrinus.     All  who  ate  of  it  were 
seized  with  gripes,  acute  pains,  and  vertigo.   Their  bodies 
were  covered  with  phlegmons,  and  they  were  affected  with 
a  deadly  languor.     A  dog  and  a  pig,  however,  were  the 
"  only  individuals  to  whom  it  proved  fataL  Quiros  met  widi 

the  same  accident  Some  future  navigator 'examiimiig  this 
island  with  greater  leisure,  will  periu^  find  in  it  the 
V^gcCaUfi  orange-tree,  the  aloe,  the  nutmeg,  the  pepper-pbmt,  the 
^^^  ebony,  the  citron,  the  pearl,  and  other  valued  j^txluetions: 
perhaps  even  the  mines  of  the  preaous  metals  mentioiied 
by  Quiros. 

^  Quint*!  AooQunt,  written  by  hinudf,  in  tiie  Ylijeio  Umianl,  t.XVIX. 
p.  197. 

^  'Foitttr,  Voyage,  II.  p.  101. 
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This  navigator,  however,  writes  with  much  candour;  BOOK 
he  only  exUAs  the  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  the  beauti*  ^^^ 
ful  forests,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  trailing  shrubs, 
and  the  fresh  and  salubrious  waters'^.  If,  in  his  Fifty 
Memoirs  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the  silver  mines 
flgored  as  a  conspicoous  article,  this  was  a  harmless  arti- 
fice, intended  to  produce,  in  the  gross  minds  of  the  great, 
an  interest  in  their  noble  acquisitions. 

Ten  or  twelve  islands  remain  to  be  found  again  which  itUmda 
were  discovered  by  Quiros,  after  quitting  the  island  of  ^^""^ 
Taumaco,  and  before  arriving  at  Terra  del  Spirito  Santa 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  convert  his  vague  calculations  of  Ion- 
gitude  into  actual  d^rees.    The  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ent explanations  of  them  whidi  have  been  given,  and  which 
Blight  be  given,  would  require  a  long  memoir,  or  rather  a 
monographic  treatise.     If  Botumah  island  is  Taumaco, 
the  islands  of  Tucopia,  San  Marcos,  Vergel,  and  others, 
will  correspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandora,  Cherry,  and 
Barvel  islands,  and  Banks^s  Group,  lately  discovered  by 
Captain  Edwards,  on  the  north-east  of  Terra  del  Spirito 
Santo^     The  description  of  Pitf  s  Island,  which  is  high 
and  wooded,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  <<  Gate  of  Belen.^ 
Coming  south  to  14^  SV  of  latitude,  Quiros  discovered 
an  island  which  he  called  Nuestra  Sennora  do  Lux ;  and, 
immediately  after,  he  saw  to  the  south,  the  south-east,  and 
the  west,  several  high  and  extensive  lands,  in  one  of  which 
he  discovered  the  Bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St  James  ^    We 
can  easily  see  the  position  in  which  every  navigator  must 
find  himself,  who,  after  having  passed  the  Pic  d^Etoile,  en- 
ters the  channel  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  islands 
of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  and  Malhoolo,  and  on  the  other, 
by  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.    Another  account, 
which  says  nothing  of  Nuestra  Sennora,  or  Pic  d'  Etoile, 
makes  up  for  the  defect  by  an  express  proof  that  the  Great 

*■  Qoiioi,  In  Um  VUjero  Ummial,  t.  XKVII.  p.  203, 

■  Burnflj*!  History  of  Discoveries,  II*  p.  St6, 

•  Acconnt  of  Qoirof,  BooodUng  to  Figuerm,  in  Dalryniple,  I.  p.  131  • 
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BOOK   Cyclades  of  Bou^nville  Had  been  Bern  and  named  by  this 
......^^  navigator ;  lor  he  found  at  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude. 


and  only  seven  leagues  from  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the 
two  islands  of  Cordova  and  Clementina,  which  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands  p.  In  abort, 
the  island  of  Belen,  and  that  which  is  called  the  VillaT  of 
Saragossa,  towards  which  the  north-east  wind  drove  the 
fleet,  after  leaving  the  Bay  of  St.  Philip,  must  belong  to  a 
cham  which  connects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solonfon^ 
Islands. 

SobNtton.'!       We  now  come  to  a  country  the  discovery  of  which,  in 

S^J^mSi*  ^^  different  parts,  has  afforded  much  exercise  to  the  pa. 

of  Santo     tience  of  navigators.     The  only  description  that  can  be 

given  of  Solomon^s  Islands,  and  the  archipelago  of  Santa 

Cruz,  is  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  recognise  and 

examine  them. 
Mendana*!      The  Spanish  navigator  Miendana,  who  was  sent  out  to 

^'^^"^•^  discover  Terra  Australis,  found,  in  1»68,  a  series  of  is- 
lands which  he  called  Ylas  de  Solomon,  which  he  placed 
between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  degrees  of  south  latitude ; 
but  his  observations  of  the  longitude  were  so  vague  and  in- 
accurate, that  neither  he  himself  nor  any  other  navigator, 
for  a  long  time  after,  could  succeed  in  finding  the  islands. 
He  seeois  to  have  believed,  from  the  estimates  which  he 
made,  that  be  was  1460  marine  leagues  firom  Lima.  But 
the  Spaniards  wished  to  conceal  the  discovery,  for  fear  of 
inducing  other  nations  to  fonn  settlements  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  their  authors,  either  ip  obedience  to  orders  or 
from  ignixrance,  jdaoed  these  islands  sometimes  800  and 
9ometimes  1500  leagues  west  from  Perm^i.  Mendanagave 
the  oame  of  Isabella  to  the  largest  islan<^,  lyipg  south-^east 
and  north-west.  Guadalcanal  is  a  loQg  isliind,  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  behind  some  small  islands, 
among  which  is  Sesarga,  which  contiuns  a  volcano.    The 

f  Quirot,  in  the  Viajcro  Unifcma.  XXVI.  ISO. 
7  JMryniple'i  Qinoikal  CoUcciio&i  I.  p^  41 
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most  floutherly  land  found  here  was  called  the  island  of  BOOK 
Christeval.  The  whole  of  this  arclupelago  was  peopled  ^^ 
by  negroesi  aimed  with  arrows  and  lances;  they  dyed 
their  hair  red,  and  ate,  with  high  relish,  the  flesh  of 
their  own  species'.  No  evidence  is  given  of  Mendaha 
having  found  any  indications  of  the  precious  metals.  So^ 
lomon^s  name  was  placed  in  the  foreground  merely  to 
tempt  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  government 

In  a  second  voyage,  Mendana,  after  searching  in  vain 
for  Solomon^s  Islands,  discovered  the  Island  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  a  few  others.  These  were  Egmont  Island,  and 
some  others  belonging  to  Queen  Charlotte's  group,  which 
were  again  found  by  Capta'm  Carteret. 

The  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  form  a  settlement  did  not 
succeed.  Mendana^s  widow  brought  back  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  had  c^^caped  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives. 

Carteret  landed  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  was  Cutei«t*s 
obliged  to  maintain  a  bloody  contest  with  the  inhabitants.  ^^^^' 
Here  the  English  had  been  received  and  entertfiitied  in  a 
house  of  assembly  similar  in  its  form  and  accommodations  to. 
those  used  in  Otaheite*.  The  nadves  were  black,  though  not 
of  the  very  deepest  tint  One  of  them,  who  was  taken  jMriso- 
ner,  had  woolly  hair,  but  regular  features.    These  people, 
brave  and  vigorous,  resolutely  defended  their  island,  which 
is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  lined  with  large  villages^  Car« 
teret  acknowledged  the  priority  of  discovery  by  the  Spa- 
niards, yet  presumed  to  name  the  group  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands.  Even  Swallow  Island,  which  has'not  been  found  by 
any  subsequent  navigatcn*  in  the  situation  pointed  out  by 
this  Englishman,  must  be  that  of  San  Erancisco,  which  was 
seen  by  Mendana.  It  corresponds  to  it,  at  least,  in  latitude 
and  in  physical  features  ^ 

'  FigORfB,  in  the  Viiycro  Unireml,  vol.  XXVII.  S0.t7%  "  -  t 

•  Voyage  de  Carteret,  chap.  IV.  ct  V. 

*  Viajero  Univ.  p.  62.   Gompwre  Dkoavertet  del  Pmn^ait  tu  «id^est  de  Ja 
NottT.  Guin6e,  ea  1768  et  1769;  Fleurieu,  I.  233. 
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]600K  '  ly  fintrecasteaux  and  Labillaidi^re  have  mea  us  aa  ex- 
ceUent  description  of  the  archipelago  of  Santa  Cra&  Tlpe- 
Obfenra.  vannioQ  Bay  is  the  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the  large 
£211,0^  island.  The  mduntains,  which  are  not  high,  seeni  to  be 
^xand  calcareous.  The  inhabitants  are  olire^oloured,  and  in 
«c        *  features  resemble  those  of  the  Moluccas;  but  some  of  them 


sfSorfflk. 


are  black,  and  seem  to  belong  to  a  totally  diadnot 
The  latter  have  thick  lips,  and  broad  flat  noses;  biH  all 
df  them  have  crisp  ludr,  and  broad  fofdieads*.  They 
pluck  the  hair  off  every  part  of  the  bodjr,  and  delight  in 
wearing  white  hair,  which  they  produce  by  means  of  fine, 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  This 
colour  forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  their 
skin,  which  is  increased  by  tattooing. 

Solomon'^s  Islands  were  first  re-discovered  by  Snrville, 
a  French  navigator,  who  called  them  the  Arsacides  Is- 
lands^ 

He  followed  the  chain  from  norths-west  to  south-east 
He  discovered,  on  the  nolrth  side,  Port  P^raslin,  Contruie- 
ty  Islands,  Deliverance  Islaiids,  and  the  eastetii  extrennty 
of  all  these  countries  called  SurviUe  Cape,  or  SurviUe  Is- 
JffamiMt  land.  The  inhabitants  manifested  a  pexfidious  and  bloody 
1^^^  disposition^  on  which  account  he  compared  them  to  At 
famous  Assasnns  (erroneously  called  by  him  Arsacides)  of 
Perria  and  Syria.  They  had  black  complexions,  wooUy 
hair,  flattened  noses,  and  thick  lips.  They  powdered 
themselves  with  chalk,  wore  bracelets  of  shells,  and  girdles 
of  human  teeth.  Nosegays  were  bung  from  thdr  perfo- 
rated noses.  Their  light  boats  were  jntdied  with  piastic. 
SurviUe  noticed  a  diversity  of  tribes  wUch  spoke  difierent 
langtfsges.  The  government  appears  to  be  despotic  in  the 
extreme.  The  fishermen  and  coliivalors  are  obliged  to  of« 
fer  the  king  the  whole  produce  of  thdr  labour,  and  he  re- 
tains as  much  of  it  as  he  chooses.  A  subject  who  presumes 
to  walk  in  the  diadotr  of  the  king  is  punished  with  death. 

•  LabflUudUTe,  toI.  II.  p.  255. 

*  Fkiuieo,  Dtomvertw  det  liaii^alty  p.  ISO.  p.  287,  ft^ 
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Thft  sculptures  widi  ^ich  diey  adorn  their  war  boats  are   BOOK 
naster-pieees  of  elq;ancer    Sbme  of  these  are  fifty  or  sixty  " 


feet  loDg.    Their  arms  are  far  from  being  contemptible, 
efl^pedaUy  thdr  powerful  elastic  bows^ 

A  year  after  Surville's  voyage,  another  French  naviga-  Ducoferiet 
tor,  M.  dfi  Boagainville,  leainng  successively  the  New  He-  Boogun- 
brides  or  Great  Cyclades,  and  the  island  of  Louisiade,  ^iUe. 
found  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Bolomon*s  Archipelago. 
He  discovered  Bougainville  and  Booka  islands.   The  strait 
by  which  these  are  divided  from  the  islands  visited  by 
Mendana  and  Surville,  received  the  name  of  <<  Bougain- 
▼illels  Strait.^    This  navigator  was  here  in  great  want  of 
provisions.     He  obser?ed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Choi, 
seul  Bay  evident  traces  of  cannibalism ". 

The  south-west  coast  of  this  archipelago  remuned  to  be  Shordand't 
examined.     It  was  visited  in  1788  by  an  English  naviga-^^*^^**"^ 
tor,  Mr.  Shortland,  who  took  this  series  of  islands  for  one 
continued  country,  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  New 
Georgia.     From  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  inferred  that 
the  natives  called  it  Simbu.     The  great  mountain,  whidi 
he  called  Mount  Lammas,  is  situated  in  Mendana's  Island 
of  Guadalcanal.    The  strait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name 
is  the  same  through  which  Bougainville  had  passed.     But 
he  observed  the  <<  Treasury  Islands,^^  which  had  escaped 
•the  rapid  researches  of  the  French  navigator  *. 
'     D^Entrecasteaux  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  ObMrm. 
geography  of  this  archipelago.     He  examined  the  southern  ^^^ 
coasts  of  San  Christoval  and  Guadalcanal;  verified  thetctoz. 
points  seen  by  Shortland ;  and  determined  with  greater  ac- 
curacy the  position  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Bougdn- 
viUe.     The  atlas  accompanying  his  account  points  out  dis- 
coveries the  authors  of  which  are  not  mentioned,  but  which 
appear  from  their  names  to  belong  to  the  English. 


y  Fleurieu,  DeoouTertes  dea  Fnm^ais,  p.  136.  145,  &c 

*  fiougtinTiUe,  Voyag«  AutOfur  da  Monde^  p.  269. 

*  Bratring,  Memoir  on  the  Diaoofcry  of  New  Georgia,  the  Amcidei  Islandi^ 
&c  &c  in  the  £pbcnifliidcs  Gfogmphioi  of  Bertuch. 
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BOQK       To  sam  up  the  dalached  noliotts  obtaioed  by  ikese 
I«VII,   yjg^^tQgg^  SoiomoQ^s  Archipelago*  oonrisU  of  the  foOowiag 


RwApiknb- ifllanda  from  south  to  north :  San  Ghriatoiral,liear  to%bkh 
^^  are  the  Santa  Anna»  aad  Santa  Catalina  of  Miendana,  and 

the  Ifllaiid  of  Contrarieties  of  SurviUe;  Gnadakanal,  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  fiom  Santa  IsabeUa,  the  fau-geat  <^  the 
whole  arehipelago;  to  the  eastof  the  strait  are  Carteret  and 
Simpson^s  Islands,  which  must  correspond  to  the  Butfiavists 
and  Fkvida  of  Mendana.  To  the  touth  of  these,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Spanish  nimgator,  arb  San  Dimas,  San  Getmao, 
Guadeloopi  and  Sesarga.  The  large  island  of  laabdla  is 
separated  by  a  long  channel,  to  which  no  name  is  girea, 
.from  the  islands  seen  by  Shortland,  and  which  fonn  n  diain 
to  the  west  of  it.  MaWh  Island  is  small;  but  that  which 
Shortland  thought  he  beard  the  natives  calhng  Simboo  ap> 
pears  to  be  large,  and  is  probably  the  Malayta  of  Menda- 
na. To  the  north  of  it  is  an  island  which  has  no  name^ 
and  which  contains  (%oiseul  Bay.  Crossing  Bougainville's 
Strait  we  come  to  the  Treasury  Islands,  and  those  of  Bou- 
gainville and  Booka. 

Natnn  of  According  to  LabiUardidre,  the  naturalist  belonging  to 
e  country.  d^£n(i.e(2a8teaux'8  expedition,  the  Solomon  Islands  are  sur* 
rounded  by  reefs  and  ooral  banks,  which,  like  those  oi  New 
Caledonia,  render  the  navigation  very.dangeroua.  They 
have  a  fertile  aspect,  and  present  delicious  landscapes. 
The  i^rhole  surface  to  the  very  tops  oC  the  mountains  is 
shaded  by  trees  ^ 

Inhabit.  The  island  of  Booka  is  very  populouSi  The  inhabitants 
are  of  middling  stature,  with  black  complexicms,  but  not  of 
the  deepest  tint.  They  go  entirely  naked.  Their  muscles 
are  well  marked,  indicating  great  strength.  Their  figures 
are  ugly  but  expressive.  Their  heads  are  large  ;  the  fore- 
head and  whole  face  is  broad  and  flat,  eipecially  bdow 
the  nose.  The  chin  is  thick,  the  cheeks  rather  prominent, 
the  nose  flattened,  the  mouth  large,  but  the  lips  thin.  Tbqr 
pluckout  the  hair  from  every  part  of  the  body.  They  bestow 

h  x.abttUt4i«is,  I.  ^  est. 
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indtutrious  |Mdo4  oa  the  mtkiog  of  their  hriws ;  .their  ar-   BOOK 
rows  axe  tipped  with  tbe^diarp  bones  of  die.  sti<^kle«b«ski    ^^^ 


and  they  are  skilf ui  in  the  use  of  their'  weaponSr  Thar 
boats  areelegpktly  fefmed  and  adoroed  wich  canred  work. 
In  the  Island  of  •  Ccmtracrieties.  soihe.of  thS. words  used  by 
the  natives  belong  to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian  language.  ^ 

Solonx>n'*s  Islimds  seem  to  be  very  fertile.   Among  thm  VnOmj 
vegetable  productions  the  old  navigatdrs  iddentibn  cloves,  ^^"^ 
coSee,  ginger,  a  kind  of  citroD,  and  maliy  resinous  trees^ 
.which  afford  an  odorous  aromatic  exudation.    The  breed- 
fruit  tree  and  the  fan-leaved  palm  abound  in  thAn.'  Plenty 
,of  poultry  were  seen ;  thcf  dog  and  pig  seem  to'be  known; 
the  forests  are  pex^fded  by  elegisnt  paroquets.  Tbeyharbonr 
serpents,  toads  whkh  have  a  crest  on  the  back,  long  spi- 
ders, and  large  aats^  '  A  little  gold  and  sbme  pearifrwere 
found  by  Mcndana^  which  seem  to  have  g^ven  origin  to  the 
extravagant  ideas  which  several  Spanish  writers  have  fi>n»-  . 
ed  of  the  treasures  of  tMs  nkodem  Ophir^. 

Hunter,  Pitt,  and  Bdlona  Islands^  situated  to  the  soutk 
west  of  San  Christoval,  form  a  separate' archipelago. 

To  the  north-east  of  Sohnnon^s  Islands  there  seemsto  beLowidaiidf 
a  chain  of  low  islets^  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  is  proba-*4oin^- 
bly  not  fully  known.  Captain  Hunter  has  lately  determin- 
ed Stewart's  Islands,  Bradley^s  Shallows,  and  Ldrd  How^^ 
Group.  Bradley^s  Shallows  are  thought  to  be  the  sameto 
'which  Mendana  gave  the  name  of  «<  Baxos  de  la  Candela- 
ria  r  perhaps  they  are  only  a  continuation  of  them.  This 
duun  of  low  islands  probably  j<nns  the  group  to  which 
Abel  Tasman  gave  the  Name  of  Ontong-Java,  and  whidi 
the  Spanish  navigator,  Maorelle,  believed  h^  re-discovered. 
These  lands  have  the  appearance  of  groves  of  palms  joined 
to  shallows.  The  Great  Ocean  has  several  groups  of 
this  kind,  the  extent  and  precise  number  of  which  it  will 
long  be  di£Scult  to  ascertain.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
more  important  objects. 

^  SunrOkt  chei  Flenrieu. 

'  Bumext  Hiat  te  D4coaT.  p.  283*267. 
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BOOK       Bflftfmeo  fiUflBMn^B  labpds  «nd  Ntw  Ottnea  we  flild  two 

'^'^^^   unparauii  ttdupek^Mu    Tintof  Lottiaiade,  to  the  Midi. 

Aidnpab-  wwt  of  New  OoiiieBy  was  dumvcnd  by  BmingaiiitUle, 

gery  Harbour.^  M.  d'BDtncMlerax^  who  visited  these 
couBlaaegafa.the  iwrtKiMiiip;  gave  names  to  the  klandg  df 
Baaael^  SsADt^Aigiiaii,  d'Entretastaaux,  and  Ttohriand. 
Tlia  whirieiif  Leavriada  ia  a  dudn  <rf  klaiids  sunounded 
Inluant-  bgr-Tooka  and  Toefii*  It  appears  to  be  very  populoua.  The 
MydatBDts  go  naked,  and  aie  almost  black.  Their  wodly 
hanr  is  dscked.wkfa  talks  of  feathers.  Some  among  them 
aaa  as  hkek  as  the  negtws  o^  Mozambique.  Like  diem 
ikff^  h«rs  the  upper  lip  giMtly  prqeotiBg  beyond  the  lo^ 
^ISwse  must  be  distinct  races.  Tke  inhdjitants  of  Lonisi- 
sria  do  not  nndaiBtand  the  iCsby  language ;  thdr  huts  are 
•biait  like  Aosa  of  the  Papuas.  Tbey  wear  a  buckler  on 
4lia  left  aim,  a  piece  <tf  afiioup  not  common  amodg  the  sa- 
vages of  this  part4xf  the  world,  ^eir  axes  are  made  of 
accpantiiie  atone*  They  are  wonderfully  expert  at  sailing 
near  the  windl  They  manufiieture  fidiing  lines.  T%ey 
aetfe  very  fend  of  sweet  smdis,  and  perfume  the  greater  part 
of  the  objects  which  they  make  use  tt 

The  perfumes  which  were  exhaled  along  the  coast' 
tpsand  a  belief  that  aroauitic  trees,  particularly  the  coE- 
faan  bay,  grew  in  this  country.  The  cocoa,  the  banans, 
•and  diebetaL tvee  were  seen. 

We  must  take  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Fleo. 
aiau^  accDidiBg  to  which,  the  northtfn  coasts  of  Louisiade 
are  the  same  that  were  cBsoovered  by  tiie  Dutch  vessel 
jQedvink,  in  1706,  though  neither  their  longitude  nor  la- 
titude were  determined '.  But  this  hypothesis  is  super- 
seded  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  large  bay 
in  the  north  of  New  Gtiinea,  which  seems  to  suit  the  des- 
cription of  that  which  was  vinted  by  the  Oeehrink. 

•  Labfllaidiire,  torn.  I.  p.  275.    BoimI,  d'Entnesiteaaz. 

'  Bougdnville,  Voyage,  p.  258.    LdriUardMre,  torn.  II.  p.  281. 

■  Ocfbrottcs,  Hist,  det  Nvfigkit.  sax  Tmet  Autnles,  I.  p.  444. 
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Nev  Guinea,  is  aepanled  fijom  tbat  eouptry  byPMapter'g  >^^^^ 
Strait  Before  this  aeparation  ivas.  knpwiii  Inauve  md  AnUmI*. 
Abel  Tasmaa  liad  coasted  a  pairt  of  ibe  aidiipelagOf  and  Rj!l^^ 
particularly  New  Irelaiid.  Even  before  tbek  tMAe,  the 
Spaniards,  in  tbdr  first  voyages  to  N(^Guii|ea»  bad.  found  ' 
tbe  large  island  called  Dagoa,  die  figuris  <^  wbksb^  in  Dcs> 
bry^s  Chart,  published  at  Fnmkfort  in  169^ .  teseaiblea 
ihat  which  was  given  to  New  Britain^  before  Cartarat!* 
voyage;  but  these  old  discoveries  remain  enveloped  in  deip 
obscurity,  Dampier  was  the  first  who  infomed  us  thai 
this  mass  of  land  was  separate  from  Neir  Guineiu  ,  Carlo- 
xet,  soon  after  tfais^  discovered  St  Geovge^s  Channd,  aikl 
separated  from  New  Britain  the  island  wbicb  he  nitaned 
-New  Ireland.  He  also  examined  New  Hanover  and  the 
Admiralty  Islands  to  the  west  of  it  D^Entrepasleattx  con*' 
tracted  the  circumference  of  these  lands,  which  had  been 
too  much  rounded  ofi^,  especially  by  hi9  ^alminiition  xS  tbbe 
north  coast  of  New  Britun,  where  he  discovered  tbe  Frendl 
Islands  and  William^s  Islands.  The  supposed  ^aaCem  ex- 
tremity of  New  Britain  was  found  to  form  a  sepacate.  island, 
and  there  were  strong  grounds  of  dpubt  whether  the  land 
next  adjoining  was  a  continuation  with  the  main  island  K 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  inbrtaW  Natme  nl 
ants  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring  coMHtries  which  ^^^i^^^"'^ 
we  have  now  descried*    Dampier,  who  stcqfiped  chiefly  in  BritMiu 
n  bay  belonging  to  New  Britain,  called  Fort.  Montague, 
found  the  country  Qioimtainous  and  woody,,  coqtauiing    * 
fertile  valleys  and  large  rivers.    It  appeared  .to  him  to  be 
very  populous.    The  naUves  resembled  those  of  Papua, 
and  managed  thdr  canoes  with  the  nicest  skill.     The 
principal  production  appeared  to  be  the  cocoa  tree.    There 
were  also  found  a  number  of  esculent  roots,  particularly 
ginger,  several  kincls  of  pipes,  rattans,  and  bamboos  ^ 


^  iHh7niiiIe»  Hkf.  CoIL  I.  p.  16. 
'  ZimmermMi,  Auttfalien,  I.  SSS. 
^  LjOMUwdiif^  torn.  11.  jp.  SS6. 
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BOOK   The  birds  and  the  imects  were  in  great  numbers.     Dogs, 
I. VII.    ^y  80||ie  Bimilar  animal?,'  were  believed  to  be  observed. 


The  sea  mtd  the  rivers  swarmed  with  fish.     In  the  main 
'  laad^  and  the  adjoining  islands,  there  are  many  volcanoes. 

New  Britain  presented  to  d^Entrecasteaux  evidences  of  a 
very  crowded  population.  The  huts  of  the  inhabitants 
were  raised  on  posts  like  diose  of  the  Papuans  \ 

CJaptun  Carteret  foun<l  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ireland 
a  very  warlike  people.  They  carry  spears  armed  with 
tthairpened  pebbles.  Their  faces  are  besmeared  with  white 
painty  and  their  hair  covered  with  white  powder;  a  duu 
racteristic  trait  of  all  these  notions.  They  are  black ; 
their  hair  is  woolly  and  curled,  but  they  have  nrither  the 
thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of  negroes.  Some  of  the  ca- 
noes of  New  Ireland  are  eighty  feet  long,  and  are  made  of 
a  single  tree. 

Bougainville  observed  here  the  pepper  vine ;  but  it  is  to 
Labillwdiire  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  extended 
accounts. 

Monaiaini.  In  the  neighbourhood  of -Carteret  harbour,  in  New  Ire- 
land,  there  are  some  steep  mountains,  containing  on  their 
sides  remains  of  marine  bodies,  of  wMch  they  are  partly 
composed.  Some  of  them  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  up- 
wards of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  tall  trees  to  their  summits.  The  hollows  of 
the  rocks  harbour  the  large  bat  called  VespertUio  vampy- 

FlMiti  ttid  ruB.     The  breadrfruit  tree  is  found  here,  and  the  cubeb 

^"^"^'^  pepper,  which  grows  amidst  the  shade  of  the  forests*. 
There  are  many  scorpons  and  Scdtopendra. 

Iilaiid  of  ,  The  little  island  of  Cocoas,  in  this  vicinity,  is  entirely 
calcareous.  It  contains  a  much  greater  number  of  fig- 
trees  than  of  cocoas.  The  Baningiania  speeiosa^  the 
PandanuSf  the  HerMerOy  attracted  by  the  humidity,  wave 
their  magnificent  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  K 


1  Ounpier's  Voytget,  t.  V.  {k  120. 
*  LabUUidiire,  torn.  I.  p.  til, 
"  LiOiillardicre,  torn.  I.  p.  S3S,  Ac. 
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There  is  alio  a  new  species  of  areca  palnii  whicb  is  140  BOOK 
feet  in  height.  Its  trunk  is  extremely  tender,  but  the  ^^^^' 
wood  is  very  hard.  There  is  a  very  large  tree  belonging 
to  the  genus  Solanum.  Teak  and  gum-bearing  trees  ar^ 
common.  In  the  marshes  is  found  the  useful  sago  palm^ 
a  valuable  resource  for  a  future  colony.  In  the  west  part 
there  is  a  species  of  nutmeg,  described  by  Rumphius  un- 
der the  name  of  MyrigHca  mas. 

The  small  island  called  the  Duke  of  York%  in  George^s  Duke  of 
Channel,  appeared  to  Captain  Hunter' a  large  garden,  its]^!* 
plantation^  were  so  regular  and  so  near  tether.  The 
ixdiabitimts  brought  fruits,  which  they  piled  up  in  pyrar 
midal  heaps,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  little  dogs 
with  their  feet  tied;  they  sung  hymns  of  peace  to  the 
j9oun4  of  a  large  dieU ;  but  amidst  these' demonstrations, 
tending  to  dissipate  every  fear,  the'  spirit  of  defiance  and 
ferocity  which  they  cherished  was  sufficiently  appiarent^. 

To  the  west  of  New  Ireland  is  another  pi^tty  larg^  -^^  ^^ 
island,  though  little  known,  called  New  Hanover,  separated  nover. 
from  the  preceding  by  a  channel  much  obstructed  with 
reefs,  and  shut  up,  at  its  entrance,  by  sma^U  islets. 

Among  the  small  islands,  which  f<)rm  a  chain  to  theSnuU 
east  of  New  Irdand,  we  shall  take  notice  of  GarriuDeni?,  ^™°^ 
or  rather  Gerard  de  Nys.    The  inhabitapts  resemUe  those 
of  the  main  land ;   they  wear  little  pegs  stuck  through 
holes  in  their  noses  v. 

Turning' westward,  in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea,  ^^Adau^ 
me^t  with  a  series  of  archipelagos ;  among  which  are  the  l^^oO^ 
Portland  Islands,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  Hermif  s  Islands^ 
and  Exchequer  Islands.  Each  of  them  has  a  large  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  round  whidi  the  outline  is 
formed  by  a  gi^t  number  of  flat  islets,  connected  together 
by  reefs.  In  the  ar^shipelago  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  the 
islanders  have  black  complexions,  though  not  of  the  deep- 
est kind ;  their  phyMognomy  is  agreeable,  and,  in  its  oyaj 


•  Hunter*!  Journal,  p.  141  • 

*  Dampicrf  Y.  p>  101. 
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BOOK  foxm^  diffisn  little  fima  the  Ebrapean  cbancter.     Tbeir 
^^^   figures  are  excellent,  if  die  plates  pdblished  by  tnnrellefs 


are  worthy  of  credit.  The  chiefs  seem  to  be  possessed  of 
fpeat  authority ;  some  per8oii&  among  them  wett  armed 
ifith  darts  pointed  with  volcamc  glass.  The  only  oorer- 
ing  which  the  men  wear  is  a  shell  fixed  in  front,  for  the 
protection  of  decency.  The  wooiea  wear  a  girdle  romd 
the  middle.  Their  hair  is  curied  and  black.  They  some- 
times paint  themselves  red  with  ochie  mixed  up  with  oil «. 
Honit't  The  Hermit^s  Archipdi^  produces  several  qiecies  of 
EugeniOj  which  bear  excellent  fruit  The  inhabitants 
seem  stronger,  yet  gentler  and  more  peaceful,  than  those 
of  the  Admiralty  Islailds. 

KswGiJx.  A  country  of  greater  importance  now  claims  our  attai- 
tioB.  New  Guiitba  is  the  great  link  by  which  the  Mo- 
lucca  Islands  are  connected  with  New  Holland  on  the  doe 
hand,  imd  the  Polynesian  Archipelagos  on  the  mker.  It 
may,  probably,  have  served  as  a  medium  of  coiSMniinica- 
tion  to  the  inhaUtaats,  and  even  to.the  animals  iukl  pfamts» 
of  different  parts  of  Oceanica«  It  must  partic^te  m  some 
of  the  characters  both  of  New  BbUaad  and  the  Maky 
Islands ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  it  be- 
yond the  line  of  coast,  and  even  of  this  line  our  knowledge 
isimp^ect 

The  west  part  is  best  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  now 
no  room  for  supponng  that  there  is  any  strait,  by  wliich 
this  country  is  divided  into  two.  But  of  the  whole  south 
coast,  especially  from  Cape  Walsh  to  Ci^  Rodney,  cnir 
knowledge  is  only  partial,  or  derived  ftam  old  chairta^ 
"which  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Maclure*s  6ulf^  penetrating  deep  into  the  country  on 
the  north  part  of  the  west  coast,  forms  a  circular  peninki- 
la,  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dory  Harbour 
are  situated.  The  great  B4y  of  Geelvink,  penetrating 
from  north  to  south,  to  a  depth  of  190  miles,  produces 

%  IMSlaidSkn,  i.  II.  ^  f  51. 
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aadther  bthmus  and  aoothet  penmmiliu     OpjxMite  to  this  BOOK* 
gulf  are  situftted  Shooten  laliuid,  Jobie,  and  some  others,    ^^^^' 
H'hich  were  long  taken  for  a  part  of  the  coast  of  New,  Ghii- 
nea.     The  remainder  of  the  north  coast,  discovered  hy 
the  Spaniards,  Meneze,  and  Satavedra,  visited  by  Lemaxre,  • 
Schooten,and  Tasman,  and  by  Daxnpier,  Carteret,  and  Bbu^ 
gainville,  se^ns  to  be  one  even  uninterrupted  line,  parallel 
to  which  is  a  ]k»ng  chaiti  of  isUunds.    On  examination  it 
14  also  fotmd  to  have  large  lagoons '.     From  Iling  Wil. 
liam's  Cape  to  South-east  Ci^  the  east  coast  was  seen  by 
d^Entrecasteaux,  but  cmly  at  a  distance.    It  is  not  oertaiii: 
whether  Cape  Rodney,  discovered  by  Edwards,  forms- 
part  of  the  continent;  of  which,  in  that  ease,  it  will  be  the 
southern  extremity. 

In  fine^  th^  delineations  of  the  great  gulf  ^between  Cape 
Walsh  and  the  Arxoo  Islands  are  various  and  inconsistent^ 
At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  the  Dutch  place  the  river  of 
Assasmns,'  and  another  which  they  ioall  Keerveer,  or  **  die 
Betum.'* 

Suppoung  that  New  Guinea  extends,  without  interrup- 
tion, from  Cape  Blanc,  (also  called  the  Ciqpe  6f  Grood 
Hope  and  Cape  Rodney^)  its  length  must  be  about  ISOO 
miles,  and  its  breadth  wUI  vary  from  15  to  860. 

Torres  Strait,  on  the  south,  separates  New  Guinea  bovdt 
|)|ew  Holland,  imd  Damj^'s  Strait  from  N?w  Btitain. 

This  country  is  often  called  Papua,  or  the  country  of 
the  Papoos,  from  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
known  among  the  Malays. 

The  coasts  of  New  Guinea  are  generally  high.  In  the  Coiitfc 
interior,  mountains  are  seen  towering  olrer  on6  ajdothei^.  Mouotaim. 
There  are  cataracts,  the  foaming  watlsrs  of  which  are.  visi- 
ble at  a  distance  of  many  leagues.  In  the  wMtem  peniiK 
sul%  the  mountain  Arfook  seems  to  reach  higher  than  the 
clouds.  The  Dutch  charts  lay  down  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Arroe  islands  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  which 

'  See  th«  CompustiTC  Chart  of  the  Spuiih  and  other  discoreriei  m  Dal- 
rymple. 
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BOOK  raitst  be  nearly  '90,000  feet  high*  The  mouiitain»  oa  die 
^^^^'  coast  are  richly  clothed  with  trees.  The  shores  are  cover- 
ed with  cocoas.  Navigators  have  been  universally  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  right  of  so  fine  a  country,  whidi 
deserves  to  possess  a  more  industrious  and  civilized  race 
of  inhabitants.     Ci^tain  Forrest,  who  only  visited  Dory 

Vtgetabla  harbour,  found  many  nutmeg  trees  in  some  small  islands ; 

pioductioiif.  gu^  ^g  have  reason  to  think  that  the  main  land  is  not  des* 
titute  of  the  same  productions.  An  aromatic  bark,  called 
ffiOMoy,  is  exported  in  large  quantity '.  It  seems  to  be 
the  produce*  of  a  sort  of  laurel.  The  Dutch  faimd  itt  tUs 
country  iron-wood,  ebony,  canasy-wood,  lingoa,  and  the 
gnqpe-forraed  nutmeg  K  The  sea  throws  out  large  lumps 
of  ambergris.    Beautiful  pearls  are  found  in  it 

Animalf.  Pigs  abound  on  the  sea-coast,  and  wild  boars  in  the 
forests;  but  periiaps  the  animal  called  the  wild  boar  is  the 
barbyrossa  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  ourioas  and  ev«i  ro. 
mantic.     It  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  superb  and 

fiirds  off     singular  birds  of  paiadise,  of  which  thereare  ten  or  twelve 

P«ndiN.  1^^^^  That  kmd  which  is  called  <^  The  King,**  has  two 
detached  feathers,  parallel  to  the  tail,  which  end  in  an  ele- 
gant curl,  with  a  tuft.  The  qpecietf  called  <<  The  Magni- 
ficent,^ has  also  two  detached  fea&ers  of  the  same  lei^;th 
inth  the  body,  very  slender,  and  ending  in  a  tuft.  The 
q)ecies  called  <*  Golden  Throat,*  has  three  kx^  and 
straight  feathers  proceeding  from  each  side  of  the  head. 
All  the  birds  of  paradise  are  arrayed  in  biilliant  cakiurs. 
They  are  diiefiy  caught  in  the  Arroo  Islands.  They  are 
shot  widi  blunted  arrows,  or  caught  with  iHrd-lime,  or  with 
guns.  After  being  dried  by  means  of  smoke  and  sulpb«^ 
they  are  sold  for  nuts  or  pieces  of  iron,  and  carried  U> 
Banda.  This  country  also  contains  beantiftd  paroquets 
and  loris.     The  goora  carri^  a  scMrt  of  ctown,  or  nuther  a 

*  Valcatjii,  Amboyna,  p.  20S-»S89. 
Ibid.    Description  do  B«nd»»  64  eC  67.  (Account  of  the  Esptdition  d 
Keyto.) 
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dest'Of  ioBg' pkimeS)  anmnged  over  the  heacL  'WhilSe'  BOOK 
pigtoos^  «ml  ccpper4K>)oiite«l  riBg-cbves  live  here  on  the    ^'    *'  . 
imtniegs  of  the  country. 

New  GuiiieR  .Beems  to  be  peopled  with  a  diversity  ot^'^*'^^ 
haamn  tribes.     The  Bajooa  of  Borneo,  and  the  Malays  of  Bajoot. 
the  Mdiiiaeas,  lead  the  Uves  of  hunters  on  the  whole  of  the 
west-  coast.    Several  of  them  hove  naturaUy  settled  in  that 
qwurter.     In  the  interior  there  is  a  race  of  Harafbras,  Hanfinif. 
who  live  in  the  hollows  of  old  ti^ees,  on  which  they  clhnb, 
by  meansof  a  notbhed piece  of  wood,  which  they  drag 
bihiiid  them,  for  fear  of  any  surprise. 

*  The  great  mass  of  the  inhatntants  seems  to  connst  of  Oeeuika 
malOeeankm  negroes.     Their  bodies  are  stoat,  tall,  jet"*^^ 
black,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  the  eyes  large,  the  mouth, 
extremely  wide,  the  nose  flattened,  the  hair  curled,  but 
hard,  and  of  a  shining  Uack  *.     The  women  have  enor- 
HMMisiy  large  hanging  breasts.    Their  dwellings  are  built 

in  the  w^ter,  on  a  scaffolding.  In  this  particular  they  re- 
semUe  the  Bomeans,  and  iome  other  Asiatic  islanders. 
The  wofistn  appear  to  be  industriicms.  They  make  mats 
aad  earthen  pots,  which  they  bake  widi  dried  grass,  <Mr 
bnifilnrood.  They  even  handle  the  axe,  while  their  indo- 
kait  hudbimds  look  on,  or  occupy  themselves  with  prepa* 
latioDS  for  hunting  the  wild  botfr '. 

•  The  aspect  of  these  people  is  fiightfiil  and  hideous,  aotba^ 
Their  skin  is  often  disfigured  with  marks  of  a  leprous  ap* 
pearance.    They  form  the  hair  of  the  head  mto  enormous  Dicm. 
bundles^  smnetimes  three  feet  long.     Sometimes  they  adorn 

AiB  with; the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise,-  while  a  num- 
ber of  boards  tudcs  are  hung  from  the  neck  as  objects  of 
Inxiivy.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Papuas  la  little  known. 
They  build  tcmibs  of  hard  coral  rook,  which  they  some-- 
tines  iidom  with  sculpture.  Their  prinapal  trade  is  with  Trade  with 
the  Chinese,  ftom  whoin  they  purchase  their  tools  and  *^*^^'""*^ 


"  Soonerat,  Vojige,  IIL  p.  399. 

'  Forrett,  Voyagt  k  U  NouTelle  Guioee,  torn.  I.  p.  110—112. 
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BOOK  utenaib,  nd  tlie  ooane  ladkui  «tii4b  wUdi  «m  wed  m 
^^^^  dothing  far  the  women.  Thqr.give  m  exobn^ge^  imimij, 
ambergruy  sea  snailsy  tortoise  shelly  spudl  peirl^  biidb  rf 
pwradiae,  lorisi  and  cChar  hivh,  wbioh  they  dry  urith  gtt^ 
alplL  Some  ahures  are  alao  eKpcwte^  who  ^oe  no  dodbl 
prisonert  of  waiw  Armed  with  bows  and  anrow%  and  9?efi 
with  copper  swoid%  the  inhabitapls  of  the  wast  coast  hare 
rqpelled  detachments  of  Dutch  soldieia  who  were  sent  u^ 
U^  (cljei^  ooontiy.  Captain  Cook  «aw»  liear  Capi^  Wabh* 
sayi^ges  omifMl  with  a  tuh^  fixan  whidi  smoke  end  flame 

nsaasi.  iflsuedy  but  acoompamed  with  no  vqportfr  The  peeinse 
a^ure  of  this  weapcm  is  not  known*  The  leained  acvi- 
gator^  Dan^pier^  admires  the  lighfiiessof  the  faoata,  or 

Itostif  prqoip  wUch  these  people  nianage  with  mudi  dexterily^ 
and  adorn  with  elegant  caryings  \ 

Some  of  the  small  adjoining  ishuids  are  better  knowa. 
Among  the  Sohooten  Msaid%  four  had  flaming  vobampcs^ 
when  the  Duteh  passed  them ;  ibeis  soil  was  yery  fertiie 
Tbe  isbnids  of  Moa»  Arirao%  and  othersi  l)ave  the  i^ 
neaiance  of  laurdei^s  of  eocDa  trees  and  other  naiaMk 

idudor       ^o  tlfe  nortbrwasft  is  seen  Wa^ooi  an  ishuai  of  ooaai* 

^"^  deiahle  siie>  which  is  said  to  contain  100^000  inhabitants. 
The  hmd  ia  elmnted^  tmd  onntaina  some  very  h^  avyas* 
tains.  Iji  the  north  part  of  it  ave  the  (wo  eae^ent  hae* 
))Ours  of  Piapisi  ai|d  O^ak  ••  This  isbmd,  called  Ooarido 
by  the  natives,  i«  covered  with  treea  pf  gitat  sipe.  Tke 
^nhal^itants  (o  entirely  aaked»  wit)»  the  eKoeption  eC  a 
niece  of  cosxse  okth*  which  thev  wasir  ahout  the  mAMm. 
Their  chiefii  i|ie  diessed  in  stuffs  whid)  they  punhaar 
from  tbe  Chinese.  They  also,  ^  the  latter,  wear  ace* 
nical  cqp  of  pabn  leaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
speak  Chinesa  Their  hair  if 'curied,  yery  tUek,  and  pnu 
ty  loi^.  Some  of  them  attow.their  mueiaflHee  to  gvaw. 
7)>ey  are  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bo^.  TW^^'i^FV* 


9  Havktriniif,  p.  SMS, 

"  Fisnnd  bf  Abd  Tamm,  (Valentyn,  IV.) 

*  FociiMr  Vojage,  ].  p.  90. 
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turtles,  poidtr  J,  Siam  oranges,  cocoa  ntits,  pap^m^  gourds,  BOOK 
punlain,  dtmnsi,  piinenta^  luid  green  ears  of  maif  e  roaisted; 
Lahillardi^  found  here  the  beautiful  protiiecops  of  New 
Guinea,  (a  bird  resembling  the  lapwing,)  large  blapk 
cuckatoos,  and  a  new  species  of  cacao,  which  he  designates 
the  cacao  of  Wa^joo^  Wild  cocks,  and  the  tufted  j^ea* 
sante  of  India,  ave  very  conunon  'm  the  woods  surroimdiag 
the  excellent  roadstead  of  Boni-SainL 

Salwatty  is  also  a  populous  island,  governed  by  a  raja«  Sdwatty 
Its  inhabitants  iiesenibie  those  ct  New  Guinea ;  thiSr  a(p-  ^*'*^ 
pearance  is  frightful,  and  their  character  very  ferocious. 
They  live  on  fish,  turtles,  and  sago. 

The  most  suitable  point  of  transition  from  New  Guinea  iilandt  of 
to  Polynema,  or  Eastern  Oceanica,  will  be  found  in  the  gnd  Fw^T 
islands  of  St.  David  and  Freewill.     These  are  situated  tovUl. 
the  north  of  Schooten  Island,  and  peopled  with  a  race  ex- 
aedy  nmilar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  and  Sand« 
wich  Islands,  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand.     <<  Here,*  says 
Carteret,  <<  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  copper-colour- 
ed, longJiaired  Indians  ^^    They  build  th^  villages  in 
groves  of  cocoa  trees,  bananas,  and  bread  fruit     Their 
amour,  made  of  matting,  reasts  a  pistol  bullet     Their 
language  resembles  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  ^  a  re< 
markable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Oceanian  na< 
tions. 

To  M.  d^Entrecasteaux,  the  group  of  St  David,  disco- 
vered in  1761,  and  that  of  Freewill,  discovered  in  1768, 
appeared  to-be  the  same  archipelaga  It  is  certain  that 
the  islands  virated  by  Meiffes  are  the  same  with  those  the 
position  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  French  navigator.  But 
as  Heares  and  Carteret  do  not  agree  about  the  number  of 
the  islands,  nor  their  longitude,  and  innce  low  lands  easily 
escape  the  view  of  navigators,  it  is  possible  that  a  chain  of 
islets,  of  little  elevation,  may  extend  in  the  direction  point- 
ed out  by  *^  the  low  islands^  of  Bougainville,  and  the  island 

k  UbilUidiere,  torn.  II.  p.  291. 
•         ^  Carteict,  in  HawkalniTy's  Aoooimt,  I.  p.  608. 
'  Meaict  Vojige,  p.  84  (Fontcr^a  tnuulalion.) 
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BOOK  Aiow.  An  English  navigator  has  just  published  a  note, 
i^yii'  {^  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St.  David's  Islands,  to  a 
group  dtuated  in  55  minutes  of  south  latitude,  and  134'' 
iff  of  east  longitud^.  The  particulars  which  he  gives 
respecting  the  inhabitants,  coincide  with  the  preceding  ac- 
counts ^  If  this  opinion  is  admitted,  the  islands  of  St 
David  will  only  be  Uie  western  pcnrtion  of  the  archipelago 
of  the  Schooten  Islands. 

«  BpOHtf  in  Uw  Amkual  Rfgiftv.  1817.  MiMelhn.  Tiacti,  p.  914. 
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TaikqfiheGeographkalPoriti(msqftheGftaiC(mpMnd  BOOK 
Chain  extendingjrom  New  Zealand  to  New  Guinea,  ' 


South 
Ltdmde. 


Nzw  Zealand. 

Cape  North 

Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen 

Idem 

East  Cape 

Dusky  Bay 

West  Cape 

Chatham  Island    .    .    . 

Nsw  Caledonia. 

Qneen  Charlotte's  Cape 
ranee  of  Wales*  Cape    • 
Balade  Haven  .... 
Northern  point  of  the  Reef 

AacHiPiLAdo  DSL  Spi&i* 
TO  Santo. 

St.  James's  Bay  (in  Terrs 

del  Spirito  £ianto)  .    . 
Cape  Quiros  (Idem]  .    . 
Port  Sandwich  (MaJicoIo) 
Sandwich  Island    .    .    . 
Resolution  Port  (Tanna) 

Solomon  Islands,  &c 

Cape  Byron  (Santa  Cruz 

Ishmd) 

Cape  BoBcawen  (Idem) 
Swallow  Island     .    .    . 
BaxoB  de  Candelaria  .    . 

Bradley's  Shallows     .    . 
North  Point  of  Isabella  Is- 
land      

Port  PrasUn  (Ibid)   .    . 

Idem 

Eddystone  Rock  (Indian 


df!{«iniii*Ne« 
34  SS  0 
34  SO     0 


37  49  30 
45  47  S5 
45  54     0 

45  53     0 


23  15  0 
2St  86  30 
80  17  11 
18    3    0 


Longitude 
£Mt  froin 
Oreenwich. 


15  80 
14  44 

16  85 

17  45 
19  38 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bay) 
rth 


North  Cape    (Booka  Is- 
land)   


10  41 

10  51 

10  86 

6  45 


0 
5 
0 
0 


6  58  0 


deg*  miBi 
173  80  15 
173  I  SO 
178  48  15 
181  0  0 
169  18  85 
166  41  15 
183  5  0 


167  13  0 

164  84  46 

168  48  15 


149  15  15 
167  55  37 
188  30  15 
169  45  0 


166  4  47 

165  43  30 

166  80  15 

160  5  15 

161  6  15 


7  30    0    ...    . 
7  85     0   157  58  15 
158  30  15 


8  18 

5     0 


30 


Authoritiei. 


Cook. 

D'Entrecaateaux 

Cook. 

rdem. 

Cook  and  Walca. 

Idem. 

Broughton,  cor- 
rected by  Beau^ 
pr^. 

Wales. 
Cook. 

D'Entiecasfeafut 
Idem« 


Quirod. 

Cook. 

Idem. 

Idend. 

Wales. 


159  88  15 


154  35  15 


Rossel^  Beaupr^. 
Idem. 

Wilson's  Chart. 
Mendaas     and 

Fleuxieu. 
Hunter.. 

Mendana. 

Surrille.  ,- 
RosselandBeau- 

pr^'s  Chart. 
Shortland. 

RoeselandBeau- 
prd. 


SbS 
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Table  ^Geographical 


9  ^e.^-eonikmed. 


A&CHIPELAOO   OF    NzW 

Brxtazk,  &c« 
Cape  Glouoeeteri  (New 
Bri 


•    • 


izilain)    . 
Ctpe  Anne^  (idem)    •    . 

Port  Monta^g;ae»  (idem)  . 

CMe  Bt.  Oeoigej  (New 

Irelaiid) 

Guteret  Haxboor  .  .  . 
Cape  Salomaswer  (New 

mnoTerf)  .  .  .'  • 
La  Vendbia^  (Achninlty 

Ifllands) 

AdmtTalt7ia]aBdaj(iiorth- 
pAit) 


Lalilniei 


Longitiide 

6recQW]di< 


k     •    •    • 


Hermit  Islands,   (north 
point) 

Niw  Guinea. 
Moa  Uand 


Cape  Dory 
Idem  •    . 


Cape  of  Good  Ho|e  .    • 

MiapalafWestemldand) 
GapeRooney    •    .    .    • 

LoUIilAJDS. 

Cm    IMiTennoBj    (in 
ReoBci  IslMiw)   •    •    • 


£  89 
«  54 

e  10 

4  0 
4  29 
9  10 
%  U 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


> 


1  57    0  146  35  15 


I  98    0 


9    7    0 

0  S5    0 
0  81     0 

0  19    5 

0  19  15 

10    3  88 


■^ 


1181     0 


148  80  15 
148  84  15 

158  40  15 

158  16  15 

158  40  45 

150  18  15 

148     9  15 


148  80  13 


138  47  15 

133  41  15 
131    0  15 

138  86  15 

198    7  15 
147  46    0 


154  86  15 


teanx. 
Idevu 


»  (Bfl*. 

sdT) 
rdenu    Idein* 

Manrelle. 

DTntrecaa- 


BoocainTine^, 
(SeveL)- 


Idem. 
Fonwaty   ( 

vecL) 
D*£ntreca 

teaus. 
Idenu 
Edwardab 


Roasel. 


'  The  -irae  tmm  is  "  Sdomoii  Sweet's  Point.**     See  the  Plates  if  AWI 
Tsanan*!  Voyage,  No^  2f.  Sect.  X  in  Valai^. 
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PART  VI. 

£(Uiem  Qceanica,  or  Polgneria. 

Wx  have  already  made  some  general  observations  on  the  BOOK 
numatooB  groups  of  snudl  islands  scattered  over  the  sur-  ^^'^^v^ 
faea  of  the  Great  Ocean^  ivhicfa,  under  the  name  of  Poly- 
nesiay  oonstitute  the  most  easterly  portidn  of  Oceanica. 
We  have  taken  nodoe  of  the  identity  of  origin  of  many 
among  them,  consisting  of  volcanic  depositions  or  accumu- 
lations of  sand  on  reefs  of  coral.  We  have  also  discussed 
the  questions  relating  to  the  still  more  astonishing  identity 
wfaioh  appears  in  the  phy«cal  character^  languages,  and 
manners,  of  the  tribes  dibffused  over  these  countries.  We 
shall  now  give  a  separate  description  of  the  principal  is^ 
lands.  It  would  be  a  heavy  undertaking  to  eniunerate 
the  wholes  and  superfluous  to  repeat  under  each  those  par^ 
tioulars  which  have  necessarily  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
another. 

When  we  leave  the  Molucca  sea,  we  come  first  to  the  Pelxw  oa 
PxLSw  Islands.     These  had  been  first  visited  by  the  j^^^j^^ 
Spaniaid^  who  called  them  the  Falaos ;  but  were  little 
known  previously  to  the  agreeable  and  interesting  account 
composed  by  Mr.  Keate^  in  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Wil- 
wiio  was  shipwraeked  here  in  I  TBS.     This  ingenious 
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BOOK    writer  has  perhaps  given  some  embellisbment  to  the  ]mc- 
ture.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Pdew  Islands  are  always 


Inhabitants,  represented  as  an  amiable,  gay,  and  innocent  people.  They 
are  handsome,  and  of  middling  stature.  They  are  darker 
than  the  shade  called  copper-colour,  but  not  black,  and 
their  hair  is  long  and  flowing. '  The  men  go  naked ;  the 
women  wear  small  aprons,  or  rather  fringes,  made  of  the 
fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed, 
and  their  teeth  are  blackened.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  idea  of  religion,  though  they  concdve  that  the  soul 
survives  the  body.  Their  language  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Malayan,  so  extensively  diffused  through  the  is- 
lands of  these  seas. 

Gumann^  The  government  is  vested  in  a  king,  under  whom  are 
mpakSi  or  chiefs,  forming  a  sort  of  nobility.  The  whole 
land  is  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  His  subjects  can 
only  be  proprietors  of  moveable  articles,  such  as  canoes, 
arms,  and  some  rude  pieces  of  furniture. 

^•^^  These  islands  are  generally  of  middling  elevatioo^  and 
covered  with  close  woods.  To  the  west  they  are  beset 
with  a  lopg  coral  reef,  extending  five  or  six  miles  fiom  the 
shore,  and  in  some  places  more  than  double  that  distance. 
Ebony  grows  in  the  forests:  bread-fruit  and  coeoas  aeem 
to  be  abundant 

AnioMlfl.  Our  poultry  exists  among  this  people  in  the  woods,  and 
in  a  wild  state.  The  natives  n^lected  them  till  they  were 
instructed  by  the  English  in  the  use  whidi  might  be  made 
of  them  as  articles  of  food.     Fish  form  their  chief  sub- 

■ 

sistence.  'They  make  a  sort  of  preserves  of  the  sugar  cane, 
which  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  these  islands.  Thfey 
rise  at  day-break,  and  take  a  cold  bath.  Their  houses  are 
fixed  on  broad  stones,  raised  about  three  feet  from  the 
grdund,  and  are  made  of  boards  and  bamboo.  They  have 
large  halls  for  their  public  meetings.  Their  best  knives 
are  made  of  mother-of-pearL  They  have  also  smne  made 
of  muscle  shells  and  split  bamboo.  They  manufacture  a 
coarse  earthen  ware.  Their  fumiture  and  tools  resemble 
those  of  the  Otaheitans.    Their  anw  are  pUies,  javelios^ 
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and  dhigs.    Their  canoes  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,    BOOK 
and  ornamented  with  very  handsome  sculpture.  t'VllU 

To  the  north  of  the  Palaos  Islacnds  are  those  called  the 
Matelottes,  the  Martyr^s  Island,  Sagavedra,  and  some 
others.  Some  Spanish  navigators  haye  re-discovered  these 
islands,  which  appeared  doubtful. 

The  groups  of  St.  Andrew,  Pedro,  Warwick,  Eveningj^Snudl 
and  some  others  to  the  south  are  imperfecUy  known.         ^^^"^ 

Turning  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  we  findMAsiAv 
the  Marians,  a  chain  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  islands,  six  only^"'*^^'^'' 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  viz.  Guan,  Zarpane,  Ti- 
nian,  Saipan,  Anatajan,  Pagoo,  and  Agrigam. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1521,  by  the  celebrat- 
ed navigator  Magellan,  who  called  them  the  Ladrones,  on 
account  of  the  strong  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  to 
thieving,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  carried  on  their 
depredations.  But  under  Philip  lY.  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
nans  was  given  to  them  in  honour  of  Mary-Ann  of  Aus- 
tria*. 

The  natives  have  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  Spa-  Inhabitnii. 
niards.     In  complexion,  language,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment, they  seem  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  the 
Tagals  of  the  Phihppine  Islands.     Though  subject  to  a 
hereditary  nobility,  they  lived  in  peace  and  happiness  ^ 
Their  small  vessels,  called  proaa^  have  been  considered  as  ProM  or 
models  of  naval  architecture.     Figafetta  and  Anson,  at**"°*^ 
very  distant  periods,  remarked  their  excellent  construction. 
They  have  canoes  which  are  convex  on  one  side,  and 
straight  on  the  other.     These  have  a  balancing  pole  to 
keep  them  in  equilibrium.     They  sail  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty miles  in  an  hour  with  a  side  wind.     By  joining  two 
boats  of  the  same  size  by  a  board,  several  islanders  of  the 
Great  Ocean  have  formed  vessels  which  that  masterly  sea- 


ring, M^in.  tur  let  U«i  Mariaoesy  titnakted  into  Fiencb}  in  the  An- 
mlet  del  Voyiges. 
^  Faiher  Gotmoi  in  DobiOMM,  II.  p.  495. 
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BOOK  naa,  Sir  Sidney  Snuth^  thouglit  wafrihydh&ng  taitatod, 
LVIIL  ^^j  introduced  in  the  navies  of  E1lrope^  A  miflttanaiy 
asserted,  that  before  the  amval  of  the  Spamaids,  they 
irere  igtummt  of  the  use  of  fire,  and  took  it  for  an  animat- 
ed  being.  Their  islands  are  filed  with  Toleaiioes,  and  in 
that  case  they  must  be  conadered  as  worshippers  of  lire. 
But  their  known  industry,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
facts,  dedare  diis  story  to  be  vmd  of  Ibundadon.  The 
natural  geography  of  these  islands  is  little  known.  La 
Ferouse  ftmnd  some  of  them  to  be  volcanic.  Aasumption 
Idand  contained  formidaUe  torrents  of  lava  in  aU  diiec- 
tionaf 
Ajuaiiiit.  The  Spanianls  found  them  without  a  rin^e  quadruped, 
and  brought  them  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  and,  according 
v^getablei.  to  seme  accounts,  guanaoos,  or  lamas  ^  The  only  vege- 
tables known  to  them  were  the  jack,  or  bread-fhnt  tree, 
the  cocoa,  the  orange,  and  the  water-mebn.  Bioe  was 
planted  here  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Guan,  almost  depopulated  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  successive  governors,  began  to  breathe  a  little 
in  177S,  under  the  wise  adminbtration  of  Don  Tobiis. 
He  accustomed  the  Indians  to  different  sorts  of  culture. 
Since  that  period  the  island  produces  maize,  cotton,  in- 
digo, cocoa  and  sugar  cane'. '  Agana  is  its  capital,  and 
has  a  roadstead  protected  by  a  batteiy  of  eight  guns. 
IthiMI  of        The  island  of  Tinian  has  been  rendered  fiunous  by  the 
Contndie.  brilliant  description  given  of  it  in  the  history  of  Lord  Ad- 
tion  of  na-  am's  voyage.     Navigators  who,  for  a  long  time,  wandered 
over  these  seas,  sometimes  tossed  by  storms,  and  subject- 
ed to  privations  and  diseases,  were  quite  charmed  when 
they  met  with  a  country  clothed  with  a  Ettle  green  sod. 
They  enlarge  on  the  superior  beauties  of  places  which  are 


•BonreU*t  doCiob  of  the oxperimnto of  Sir  Skbcj  Smitb,  in  tiie  Annnl 
fiegiftcr,  ISOAb    MiMsdhneoiii  Tiadi,  p.  86S. 

*  Lo  PMOfe,  Vqyi^o,  li .  p^  346. 

•  Bynm,  Voyage,  p.  181. 
'LaPerauie,  t  Il.p.S50.    . 
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far  fiom  being  extraotdioary.    Hence,  sM  the  oayigators,   BOOK 
who, .  on  the  faith  of  such  accounts,  have  landed  on  the  ' 


ishmd  of  Timan,  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tiona^  and  some,  among^  whom  was  Byron,  have  laboured 
.to  depreciate  the  island  of  Tinian,  as'much  as  it  had  been 
foimerlj  extolled.  Anson  found  here  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  eattk,  which  were  white-coloured,  excepting  the 
ears,  which  were  generally  brown  or  black.  They  had 
pvobably  been  brought  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  garri- 
jon.  He  found  also  orange,  cocoa,  and  bread-fruit  trees. 
It  certainly  appears  to  contain  all  these  different  sorts  of 
provisions;  to  which  modem  travellers  add  the  lemon, 
ihonsango^  the  jHOfriapple,  and  the  guava'.  But  very 
simple  causes,  political  or  physical,  would  be  sufficient 
mddaiily  to  strip  so  small  an  island  of  these  advan- 
lagM.  A  hurricane,  an  earthquake,  a  disease  a^opg  the 
cattle, «  bod  governor,  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number  of 
•hips,  might  transform  Tinian  from  a  paradise   into  a 


To  the  north  of  the  Marians,  are  different  groups  of  Vdomie 
anaU  islands^  almost  all  of  tl|em  volcanic.    Several  of  them 


haive  •  no  other  name  than  that  of  Volcano  Island ;  and 
others  have  names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Sulphur 
Island.  There  are  two  collections  of  reefs  surrounding 
two  small  islands,  to  which  the  imposing  name  of  <<  The 
fiodens,''  has  been  given.  T%e  '<  Gold"*  and  '^  Silver"* 
ialands^  probably  owe  their  names  to  Japanese  fables. 

In  these  seas  is  situated  the  famous  pyramidal '  rock,  BcDmlnbk 
called  Lot^s  Wife.  A  sea  neither  broken  nor  interrupted 
for  an  immense  space  in  all  directions,  here  dashes  with 
sublime  violence  on  the  solid  mass  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendioularly  to  a  height  of  850  feet.  On  the  south-east 
side  is- a  deep  cavern  where  the  waves  resound  with  a  pro- 
digious noise. 


>  ShorUand  and  M anhall,  tisntUted  in  Font«v*s  Magacin  des  Vojaget,  I. 
191^199, 
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Inhabit- 
ants. 


BOOK       No  question  in  geography  is  mure  obscuce  thaa  that  of 

^.VIII.  tj^g  position  of  the  Carolina  Islakds.     All   that  we 

Caroltite  know  is,  that  this  archipelago  lies  between  the  Pescadores 

IsLAXDs.    ^Q  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Marians  on  the  north,  and  the  Felew 

Islands  on  the  west. 

It  is  probable  that  the  little  chains  composing  the  great 
chain  of  the  Caroline  Islands  run  nearly  south  and  north, 
hke  most. of  those  of  the  Great  Ocean. 

Waiting  till  some  accurate  navigator  shall  remove  the 
veil  by  which  this  country  is  at  present  covered,  we  shall 
adhere  to  the  interesting  accoimt  of  those  generous  mis- 
sionaries,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  have  carried  even 
into  this  comer,  unknown  to  geography,  the  doctrines  of 
virtue  and  of  peace  \ 

The  first  idea  of  these  islands  appears  to  have  been  eon* 
veyed  to  the  Philippines  in  1686,  by  a  family  of  savages, 
whp,  intending  to  sail  from  one  island  to  another,  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  winds  and  the  currents.  The  Spauards 
first  called  them  the  New  Philippines,  and  afterwards  the 
Carolines,  from  the  name  of  their  king,  Charles  II.  They 
are  about  eighty  in  number,  and  very  fertile.  Thqr  ofr- 
joy  an  agreeable  climate,  but  are  subject  to  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  numerous,  resemble  those 
of  the  Philippine  islands;  their  complexion  is  a  deep  oc^ 
per  colour  According  to  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  eadi 
island  had  its  own  chief;  but  the  whole  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  one  king,  whose  residence  was  at  Lamurca. 
The  nobility  are  haughty,  and  the  people  enslaved.  These 
islanders  believe  in  celestial  spirits,  which  come  to  bathe  in 
a  sacred  lake  in  the  island  of  Fallaio,  but  they  have  nei- 
ther temples  nor  idols^  nor  the  least  affeaxance  of  zieli* 
gious  worship.  The  inhabitants  of  Yap  are  said  to  woe- 
ship  a  species  of  crocodile,  and  to  have  among  them  a  set 
of  magicians.    Polygamy  is  allowed.    Criminals  are  sen- 


Mannen 
and  laws. 


I"  Father  Caotova,  in  the  Lettnt  Ediftoilfls,  II.  p.  4;   and  £Miqmc% 
Hittoire  dei  Kavigatean,  nrpplcinent,  ton;  II.  p.  43. 
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tenc^d  to  banishment  from  one  island  to  another.  They  BOOK 
are  fond  of  dancing,  which  they  accompany  with  singing,  ^^U' 
being  unacquainted  with  musical  instruments.  Their 
only  arms  are  a  bow,  and  a  lance  pointed  with  bone.  Their 
proas  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Marian  islands.  Accord- 
ing to  the  missionaries,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  mag-  Um  of  Ui« 
netic  needle,  a  circumstance  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  *°""J**' 
some  ancient  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  or  with  the 
Arabians.  The  language  probably  varies  from  one  group 
to  another.  The  missionaries  found  in  it  a  considerable  resem- 
blance  to  the  Tagal,  and  consequently  the  Malay  language, 
but  they  give  some  words  in  which  we  perceive  to  affinity 
to  the  Arabic ;  such  as  eli  for  spirit.  Even  in  this  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world,  ithe  practice  of  negro  slavery  is 
known.  It  is  said  that  twenty-five  Spanish  negroes  left  in 
one  of  the  islands  have  produced  a  mixed  breed,  which  has 
subsequently  spread  to  another.  We  are  informed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ulea  are  the  most  civilized.  Hogoloo, 
the  largest  of  the  Carolines,  must  be  about  eighty  miles 
long,  and  forty  broad.  Yap  ranks  next  to  it,  occupying 
the  western  extremity  of  the  chiun. 


Captain  WQson  returning  from  the  South  Sea,  after  Idandf  m 
leaving  the  English  misuonaries,  suled  by  the  south  of  ^j^^^/ 
the  Caroline  archipelago,  in  the  7th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. Here  he  visited  some  islands,  and  among  others,  a 
large  group  which  he  called  ^<  the  Thirteen  Islands  ;^  the 
most  southerly  of  which  is  in  T  16'  of  north  latitude,  and 
144°  9(y  of  east  longitude.  The  inhabitants  ar^  copper 
coloured,  the  women  of  a  pale  olive ;  their  lips  rather 
large,  their  faces  broad,  and  their  hair  black  and  long. 
Their  idiom  difiers  from  that  of  the  Pelew  islands,  which 
are  near  them  *.  They  sell  cords  of  great  strength,  made 
of  a  kind  of  rush ;  they  wear  a  sort  of  girdle  resembling  a 
Spanish  scarf,  and  conical  hats  like  those  of  the  Chinese, 

1  Misuoutry  Voyage  iq  the  DulT,  p.  304. 
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BOOK   whieh  are  also  .knowxi  in  the  PhUippina  iilaiids.     A  Iuuip- 
^^^^^  dred  and  fifty  canoes  were  aeep,  each  containing  fleren  nan. 

MuL-  From  this  we  pass  on  to  the  long  chain  of  the  MvL 

iHlm.  ff^^^  Islands^  discovered  by  ManhaU  and  Gilbert  in 
1788.  We  only  know  their  positions,  and  their  £nglisb 
names.  They  are  mostly  low,  and  producecoooas,  onnges^ 
and  cabbage  pahna  Their  copper  coloured  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  of  a  hospitable  character,  and  able  seamcii'^ 
This  chain  is  connected  with  the  Carolines,  by^  the  Pescar- 
iilttidifiu  dores,  or  Fishors^  Islands,  and  probably  with  the  other 
*  archipelagos  of  Polynesia  by  chains  still  unknown,  where 
we  must  search  for  the  islands  of  Jesas,  the  Solitaty^  and 
some  others  seen  by  Quiros  and  Mendana*  We  know  eat> 
actly  the  position  of  the  two  islands,  St  Augustine,  and 
Cocal,  which  have  been  lately  visited*  They  indicate  a 
chain  in  the  south.  The  island  <<  de  la  Gente  Hennotf^"^ 
i.  e*  of  the  Fair  Nation,  will  be  one  day  re-discovered.  It  was 
seen  by  Quiros,  at  a  distance  of  448S  miles  firasn  Lima, 
and  in  10^  JHK  of  ktitnde.  The  inhabitants,  remarkable 
for  their  whiteness,  sail  in  doable  canoes^  and  biuld  ele- 
gant  huts  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees  K 

All  the  seas  west  from  the  Navigators^  Islands,  towards 
Solomon^s  group,  seem  to  oontwi  a  number  cxf  detadied 
ToimiMoorislands*  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  that  of  RoUi* 
^^^^°°*  -ma,  the  Taumaco  of  Quiros.  Captain  Wilson,  retumiog 
firom  his  missionary  voyage,  landed  here,  add  tella  us  that 
the  fertility  and  popidolionof  that  detadied  island  were 
amazing.  In  a  «pace  less  than  an  English  mile  kin^  5M0 
houses  were  counted,  besides  others  whidi  must  have  been 
concealed  by  the  trees.  Pigs,  pooltry,  wnA  fruita  were  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  formed  an  excellent  plade  of  re- 
freshment According  to  Quires,  it  tn  188  miles  from 
Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.    The  language  tt  the  New  He- 

k  Gilbert,  in  Forster*s  Magazine,  I.  200—906. 
'  Quirofli  Vii^ro  uni venal,  XVII.  p.  177. 
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bride*,  aiul  that  of  the  Frieodly  Iakuid%  seem  to  be  lu^  BOOK 
bev^  for  the  chief  took  the  pame  of  Tauziky  evidently  the  ^'^^^^' 
title  Terik,  gi\en  to  the  chiefs  of  the  FriexuUy  IsUuids,  a&d 
Ukev]^e  th^t  of  Toom«i«  which  was  probably  the  word 
TamaXf  sigiufyiog  **  Friend'*'  in  the  language  of  the  isle 
of  Tanna  ^^  The  adjoining  islands  to  the  west  were  ealt 
ed  Temelfica>  Indeoi^  and  Manci;  the  last  contained  a 
volcano.     Qmuos  saw  several,  but  gave   their    pomtion  » 

vaguely.  The  inhabitants  of  Tonu^^o  were  acquaiilted 
With  Mallicolo^  and  drew  by  means  of  pebbles^  a  chart  of 
the  neighbouring  archipelagoSb 

M(Nr?  to  thp  south  is  the  large  group  called  the  Feyjees^  Fetjee 
or  Prince  William's  Islands.  The  Feyjeans  have  the  re*-  ^s**^*"**- 
putation  of  being  caimibals.  They  are  more  induAtrious  than 
the  people  of  T<Higataboo,  according  to  the  acknowledge 
inentpf  tbe  latter,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  subjugated 
them.  Such  of  these  islands  as  Captain  Wilson  saw  in 
17969  were  of  .ordinary  elevation,  covered  with  cocoa  trees 
to  the  siunmit,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  and  daBgerous  ' 

reef^.  The  missionary  ship  was  nearly  lost  in  broad  day 
light  and  cahn  weather,  by  coming  in  ocmtact  with  a  reef 
of  which  no  previous  warning  was  presented. 

Sailing  eastward,  we  fall  in  with  the  hills  and  plains  FmiKVDi.T 
which  compose  the  archipelago  of  the  FniEWhr  I8lavj>s«  Isl^axm- 
This  division  might  be  extended  to  Feyjee  in  the  weal,  to 
the  Cocoa,  and  Traitor's  Islands  in  the  north,  to  Savage 
Islands  in  the  east,  and  to  Pylstaert  in  the  south.  With-* 
in  these  boundaries  the  Friendly  Arehipelago  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  it  includes  more  than  a  hundred  islands  and 
islets.  It  ranks  nearly  the  first  archipelago  in  Polynesia, 
for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  pa* 
litical  order  which  prevails  in  it 

The  leading  island  is  that  which  is  called  Tongataboo,  or  Psrticulan 
«  The  Consecrated  Island.^  It  is  one  of  the  most  southerly.  ^^^9^' 

«  Fonter,  Vojagc,  II.  S31.       Quiros,  L  c.  174. 
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BOOK   Navigators  have  deflcribed  it  in  the  minutest  manner.  YdL 
were  it  not  for  the  account  of  Labillardi^,  and  the  Eng&h 


missionaries,  we  should  know  very  little  about  it.  The 
country  does  not  in  general  afford  that  magnificent  sort  of 
landscape  which  arises  from  a  multitude  of  mountains, 
valleys,  plains,  rivulets,  and  cascades ;  but  it  disjdsjrs  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  abundant  fertility. 
Climate.  The  most  frequent  winds  are  those  between  the  south 
ScaaoDs.  and  the  east ;  and,  when  they  are  moderate,  the  sky  is  ge- 
nerally clear.  When  they  become  stronger,  the  atmofl|iliere 
is  loaded  with  clouds,  but  it  is  not  foggy,  and  it  frequent- 
ly rains.  According  to  the  account  of  the  miaaioimneB, 
earthquakes  are  very  frequent  The  foliage  is  subject  to 
little  or  no  sensible  change  in  the  course  of  the  seaaons, 
each  falling  leaf  being  replaced  by  another,  so  that  there 
is  a  universal  and  continual  spring.  The  misdoDaries 
found  the  air  very,  healthy,  but  colder  than  they  had  been 
led  to  expect. 
Rocky  A  coral  rock,  the  only  kind  which  is  seen  on  the  coast, 

'  is  the  basis  of  the  island*  •  There  is  scarcely  any  other  stone 
to  be  found,  except  a  species  of  lapis  Lydiua^ot  whidi  the 
natives  make  their  hatchets.  Though  in  several  |daoes 
the  coral  shoots  above  the  surface  of  thecountry,  the  soS 
is  generally  thick.  Under  the  vegetable  mould  lies  asUn- 
tum  of  clay*  M.  LabiUaidi^re  has  given  a  view  of  the 
botany  of  this  island.  'TJnder  the  shade  of  the  fore&t 
grow  the  Tacca  pinnai^day  the  Mtusosnda  Jrondosa^  the 
Abrua  precatoriuSy  and  the  pepper  plant,  which  the  inha- 
bitants use  for  making  the  pungent  beverage  called  KaofL 
They  make  mats  of  the  Pandanus  ordoraiisHmus.  The 
Biiiscus  HUaceua  springs  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
the  cultivated  grounds,  and  close  by  the  sea-side.  Of  its 
bark  stuffs  are  made,  which  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to 
those  of  the  paper  mulberry.  The  species  of  cotton  call- 
ed Gassypmm  rdigioaum  grows  in  the  marshy  grounds, 
but  is  not  applied  to  any  use  by  the  inhabitants.  Sandal- 
wood is  also  found  here,  and  a  strong  kind  of  nutmeg  des- 
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titute  of  any  aromatic  quality".    The  birds  and  insects  BOOIC 
are  in  great  number.     Multitudes  of  the  rarest  shells  are L 


found  among  the  reefs. 

The  island  of  Tongataboo  is  dividied  into  three  sove- Govern- 
reignties ;  Ahifo  in  the  north,  Mooa  in  the  centre,  and  ^^^ 
Ahodshi  in  the  south-east  P.  Each  of  these  districts  has 
its  sovereign.  The  reigning  family  of  Mooa  has  the  name 
of  Footta*faihi,  the  name  also  of  one  of  the  naUonal  gods; 
the  Footta-faihis  seem  to  have  been  once  absolute  sove- 
rrigns  of  the  island,  and  still  preside  in  the  sacrifices.  But 
the  Deugona^gabull^  or  prince  of  the  northern  canton,  has 
latterly  assumed  the  pblitical  ascendency.  All  the  chiefs 
of  the  adjoining  islands  enjoy  a  despotic  authority,  but 
they  do  homage,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  State  of  Tonga, 
taboo.  Even  the  islanders  of  Feyjee,  so  formidable  in 
Captiun  Cook^s  time,  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Ton- 
gataboo. The  piower  of  this  state  extends  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  confines  of  the  Navigators'  Archipelago. 
Their  fleet  of  war-boats  is  more  respectable  than  that  of 
the  Otaheitans,  and  probably  their  navigation  extends 
as  far  as  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  They  gave  Captain 
Cook  a  long  list  of  the  islands  which  they  knew. 
*  The  people  of  Tongataboo  sacrifice  many  human  vio. 
tims ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ideas  of  {ffoperty,  they 
make  no  scruple  in  stealing  from  strangers.  M.  Labillar.  Chtneter 
Ai^re  give,  these  islanders  it.  geneial  a  much  more  do- 
praved  and  barbarous  character  than  would  have  been 
supposed  due,  from  the  accounts  of  Cook  and  Forster. 
He  saw  assassinations  committed  among  them,  accompa- 
nied by  cireumstances  of  the  grossest  perfidy  p.  Yet  the 
more  modem  picture  given  by  the  missionaries  does  net 
altogether  correspond  with  that  of  Labillardidre.  *<  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands,^  according  to  them. 


*  LaUlUTdifcre,  Voyage*  t.  II.  101.  p.  105.  &c. 

•  Miisionary  Voyage,  chap.  XV  I. 
r  LabaUidiere,  torn.  II.  p.  109. 


andmaa^ 
Den. 
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BOOK   <<  are  deserving  of  the   name   which    Cook   has   given 
them.   Since  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  explained  to  them^ 


they  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  it  They  exercise 
among  themselves  an  astonishing  degree  of  liberality.  For 
a  space  of  four  months,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the 
slightest  quarrel  occurring  among  them.*"  Infanticide  and 
several  other  Otaheitan  institutions  are  unknown  among 
them,  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  upper  classes  is  se- 
verely punished,  at  least  \n  the  person  of  the  seducer. 
The  women  are  almost  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Polygamy 
is  a  prerogative  of  th^  chie&.  One  of  the  missionaries 
here  was  lately  converted  into  a  pagan  and  a  savage  ;  but 
^  four  years  were  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  relish  for 
the  happiness  which  charmed  him  so  much  when  contem- 
plated in  prospective  4. 

UeligioD.        The  missionaries  believe  that  these  islanders  have  no 

'  separate  order  of  priests,  though  they  have  a  multitude  of 

deities,  and  a  public  form  of  worship.     They  have  two 

Mythology,  great  naichiSi  or  religious  festivals ;  one  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Footta-faihi,  for  the  newly  planted  fruits; 
the  other  at  the  end  .of  harvest,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  same  deity.  Each  person  kills  and  brings  the  ani« 
mal  which  he  offers  in  sacrifice.  Calla-Feilatonga  is  sove- 
reign of  the  waves  and  the  winds.  The  god  Mauwi  bean 
the  island  on  his  back ;  and  the  earthquakes  take  place 
when  he  tires  of  hb  load,  and  makes  attempts  to  throw  it 
'  off.  The  god  of  pleasure,  Higgolayo,  collecte  round  him 
die  souls  of  his  worshippers  in  a  paradise  much  resembling 
that  (of  Mahomet 

DweUingi.  rpj^^  private  and  public  buildings  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Otaheite,  both  for  convenience  %nd  elegance. 
But  they  make  up  for  this  by  the  superior  construction  of 

^^^'^  their  boats.  Their  mats  are  so  much  better  than  those 
of  Otaheite,  that  the  sailors  export  them  to  the  latter  is- 
land, as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  also  manufacture 
glossy  stuffs,  some  of  which  are  striped,  some  in  squares, 

«  Nirratire  of  %  Four  Yean*  Bctidence  at  Toogataboo.  London,  1811. 
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and  various  other  figures.     Bagoketd,  combs,  Imd  'other  lit-   BOOK 
tie  productions  of  female  industry,  are  made  with  taste   •    ^^^* 
and  elegance.     The  fishing  lines  and  hooks  of  these  island- 
ers are  as  good  as  those  al  Eurc^«    ToDgataboo  h$9  a 
large  and  excellent  harbour»  which  admits  of  beikig  weU 
fortified. 

The  island  cKf  Eooa  is  called  Middelburg  by  Tasm  w.  Middi*. 
It  is  a  high  land  of  a  dc^btful  appearance,  w^U  f  ooded,  ^^  ^"^ 
fertile,  and  well  providcsd  with  fresh  watcfA     Though  the 
soil  is  generally  clayey,  the  coral  rock  is  seen  shooting  up 
to  a  height  of  SOO  £eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ajiamooka,  or  Botterdam,  is  the  laigest  island  of  a  Rotterdam 
group  situated  to  the  north  of  Tongataboa  Anamooka  '*^^ 
is,  like  Tongati^boo>  composed  oi  a  c6cal  rp<*k,  covered 
with  good  soil  It  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  bread- 
fruit and  3Umi  orapges  tjban  Tongataboo,  and  v^get^ble^ 
of  all  kinds  g^w  here  with  greater  vigour.  The  fields 
are  not  inclosed  by  so  many  hedges,  nor  so  regular  i||i{i 
well  znade ;  but  the  roads  are  covered  with  .tufted  .bo[W- 
crsy  which  display  beautiful  flowers,  and  give  out  delifii* 
ous  perfumes.  The  numerous  points  of  vi^w  afforded  by 
the  little  elevations,  and  different  groups  of  trees  ocmlrt- 
bute  also  to  adoEm  and  diversify  the  itppeaxaace  of  this 
country. 

Tafooa  contains  a  volcano  which  the  natives  consider  m  Other  ti- 
t^e  abode  of  a  divinity.  '     **°^ 

VavlBd  is  the  Mayorga  of  Maurelle,  a  Spanish  navig^i. 
tor.  Latt6  is  another  island  to  which  he  has  given  its  na- 
tive name«  That  which  he  calls  Amargura,  is  most  proba- 
bly Hamooa.  These  blands  are  very  fertile,  populous^  and 
at  least  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  Tongataboo. 

To  the  south  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  Vasquez  and  Ker* 
madec  islands  mark  the  continuation  of  the  submarine 
chun  to  the  east-side  of  New  Zealand. 

To  the  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  we  distinguish 
among  some  small  insular  countries,  the  picturesque  is- Home  ii- 
land  of  Home,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  Le-  """^ 

2  s  2 
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BOOIL  Tasiie  and  Schooten.     Its  diief  wore  a  crown  of'  feathen. 
^^^^^'  It  IB  probably  the  Enfant  perdu  dT  Bougtunville  '. 

J^ATioA^  j^  ^e  continue  our  voyage  to  die  east,  the  first  large 
xjorps.  archipelago  that  claims  our  attention  is  that  of  the  Navi- 
6ATOB8,  discovered  by  Bougainville,  and  examined  by 
La  Perouse*  Those  which  have  b^en  visited  are  seven  in 
number,  viz.  Pola  at  the  west  end,  then  Gralinassa,  Oyo- 
lava,  Maoona,  Fanfoo,  Leone,  and  Opoon.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  acquainted  with  three  <^eFS  situated  to  the  south- 
west. In  Arrowsmith's  learned  chart  of  the  Oreat  Ocean, 
Pola  is  called  Otawkei  ;  OjoIblva^  Oaiooah  ;  Maoona,  Too- 
tooittak ;  and  Opoon,  Toomahdoh.  Tootooilla  is  found  in 
the  list  of  islands  given  to  Captain  Oook  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tongatabdo',  a  circumstance  which  adds  some 
weight  to  the  English  nomenclature.  But  the  islands 
have  probably  diffeirdnt  names  in  different  native  dialects. 
Thb  archipelago  has  received  the  name  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands,  because  the  inhabitants  had  a  great  ihany  boats, 
and  displayed  an  admirable  degree  of  skill  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  them,  a  drcumstance  common  to  the  whole  of  Po- 
lynesia, and  only  applied  particularly  to  this  archipelago^ 
because  the  inhabitants  seined  to  spend  a  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  their  canoes  than  others,  and  to  have  a  great- 
'  er  number. 

Sofl.  The  Navigators'  Islands  consist  of  high  land.     Their 

MooDiaiiii.  central  mountains,  the  beautiful  plains  on  the  sea  side,  and 
the  encircling  coral  reefs,  give  these  islands  a  character  of 
resemblance  to  tlie  Society  Islands.  Maoona  is  a  very  ler- 
5^"Jr  tile  island  \  The  French  frigates  which  visited  it  were 
Mmom.  surrounded  by  SOO  boats,  filled  with  a  variety  of  provi- 
sions,  conristing  of  birds,  pigs,  pigeons,  and  fruit.  In 
twenty  hours  Maoona  furnished  COO  pigs,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  island  is  covered  with  cocoa,  bread- 
fruit, and  qrange  trees.     The  gi-oves  are  enlivened  by  the 

!  y^fw^  Auloiir  da  MoDd^  jw  SI4 

•  Cook*t  Third  Voynge. 

t  Voyage  dc  U  PerouKt  t  III.  p.  S<^ 
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murmurs  of  numerous  cascades,  and  ptopled  with  wdod^  BOOK 
pigeons  and  turtle  doves.  Various,  pebbles  are  found  ^^^^^' 
among  the  t»ral  rocks. 

The  women  were  very  handsome,  their  forms  were  r^  Inhsbitatiii. 
gular  and  highly  pleajsing^  and  their  manners  were  free. 
A  scarf,  made  of  leaves,  serves  them  for  a  girdle.  Their 
hair  is  adorned  with  flowers,  and.  entwined  with  green  lib* 
bon.  Tbej  might  pass  for  nymphs  or  dryads  z  ejea  their 
colour  is  not  far  removed  from  tints  that  are  often  admir- 
ed. The  men  are  above  the  ordinary  staturei  uncommon- 
Jy  strong,  mid  yery  fierce.  They  despised  the  diminutive 
siae  of  the  French.  They  treat  their  women  like  slaves. 
La  Perouse  describes  them  as  exceedingly  dissolute  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  "•  The  situation  of  their  villages 
.is  as  delightful  as  fancy  can  picture.  They  are  partially 
seen  half  buried  in  the  boscnn  of  rich  natural  orcbai:ds. 
The  huts,  supported  on  rows  of  strong  pillars^  are  covered, 
with  cocoa  leaves.  The  inhabitants  live  on  pork,.dog^s 
flesh,  birds,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nutis,  bananas,  guavas,.  and 
oranges*  They  set  little  vipli^e  on. iron  and  cloths,  being 
fonder  of  glass  beads  than  any  thing  else  that  the  Eunm 
peans  offer  them  *. 

It  was  at  Maoona  that  Captain  Langle,  Lamanon  tlie  na-iDfaHter  6f 
turalist,  and  nine  sulprs,  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  Jlt!!!S'fiH 
probably  because  the  Captun  gave  glass  ornaments  to  some  linnnTf"- 
.  chiefs,  and  neglected  othersi     La  Perouse,  cruelly  unde* 
ceived  in  the  favourable  ideas  which  had  been  giY^n  him 
of  the  character  of  the  savages,  says  on  this  occasion,  <<  I 
.  am  a  thousand  times  more  angry  with  the  philosophers 
who  pruse  the  savages,  than  with  the  savages  themselves. 
The  unfortunate  Lamanon,  whom  they  massacred^  told 
me  the  day  before  his  death  that  the  Indians  were  better 
people  than  ourselves  ^^    Both  views  are  equally  superfi- 

"  Lm  neiOaids,  Ntanaat  par  fince  Im  j/nam  filki,  UBniimi  dt  prittci  H 
d*antttl  an  culca  ds  Vteus,  paidaat  %a6  «lei  miUxooct  cti^iticnt  par  da  chiati 
ea  Dooa  iirutalca.    Voyage  dc  M.  de  la  Pccouiey  t  tli.  p.  875. 

*  IdedL    Ibidi  p..  ess. 

'  Idem*  t.  IV.  p.  48S. 
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BOOK  eial.     Satage  and  ciTitifted  peo{>le  differ  fittle  in  tbeir  ocm« 
^^        duct  when  placed  in  nnular  drcumstances.    At  Oydava 


OyolavA      M.  de  la  Perouse  saw  the  largest  village  in  all  Polynesia. 
^         From  the  appearance  of  its  smoke»  it  might  have  been  ta- 
ken f<»  a  city.     The  sea  was  covered  with  boats,  manned 
with  peojde  as  tall  as  those  of  Maoona. 

Though  the  islanders  of  this  group  are  distingiushed  by 
a  ferocity  not  observed  in  any  other  part  of  Polynesia,  they 
aore  very  industrious,-  and  display  much  skill  and  ingmui- 
ty.  With'  simple  tools  of  basalt,  they  succeed  in  giving 
-an  exquimte  polish  to  their  works  in  wood.  They  not  on- 
ly make  cloth  ot  bark,  but  form  ftom  it  a  good  yam,  which 
they  imdoubtedly  procure  from  a  flax  resembling  that  of 
New  Zealand.  A  native  of  the  Philippines,  on  board  the 
SVench  vessel,  understood  their  dialect,  which  must  there- 
toee  be  of  Malayan  derivation. 

Pepolatioii.  According  to  the  same  navigator,  Oyolava  is  at  least 
equal  to  Otah^te  in  beauty,  extent,  fertility,  and  popida- 
ticm.  He  supposes  that  the  whole  ardiipelago  contains 
100,000  mhabitants,  which  we  may  reduce  to  one-tenth, 
and  probaUy  eome  nearer  the  truth. 

On  EMMm  If  it  should  some  time  hence  be  thouisht  eliirible  to  di- 
^  vide  Polynesia  into  natural  regions,  the  Pelew,  Marian, 
Caroline,  and  Mulgrave  Islands,  would  be  included  in 
Western  Polynena,  the  centre  of  ii^hich  would  be  Hogo- 
loa  The  Navigators'*,  the  Friendly,  attd  the  Feyjee,  with 
aft  those  lying  between.  St  Augustine  and  the  Kennadecs, 
might  be  callted  Central  Polyueoia.  This  region  is  seps^ 
rated  by  an  open  sea  from  Eastem  Polynesia,  of  whidi 
Otaheite  is  the  centre,  ^e  proceed  to  mako  this  <de- 
Ittat^  island  a  staticitt  from  which  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
of  Eastern  Polynesia,  oi  i^liich  it  also  f umidl^  a  apecimai 
of  extensdve  application. 

Iu!i!ml  ^"^^  Society  Islands  have  formed  the  subject  of  more 
writings  than  many  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Every  reader 
has  admired  the  charms  of  Queen  Obsarea,  and  viewed  in 
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iifiagination  the  festivals  of  Potauuri^.    The  Otaheitans  are  ^^^f 

better  known  to  us  than  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  or  of L 

-Corsica. 

Though  the  nanje  of  the  Society  Islands  was  originally 
given  by  Captain  Cook  only  to  the  group  of  Ulietea  and 
Huahein^,  it  has  since  received  a  more  extensive  applica* 
tion  on  Cook^s  own  authority.  It  comprehends  Otaheite 
with  its  dependencies,  and,  with  some,  though  improperly, 
several  remote  and  detached  islands,  as  far  as  Toobooiu 
in  the  south,  and  Palmerston  Island  in  the  west. 

Otaheite  has  merited  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Pacific  Detcripticm 
Ocean.  It  is  composed  of  two  conical  mountains,  united 
by  a  marshy  isthmus.  The  large  peninsula  is  of  a  circular 
form ;  its  diameter  is  twenty-four  miles.  The  small  pe- 
ninsula, in  the  south-west,  is  an  oval,  sixteen  miles  long, 
^nd  eight  or  ten  broad.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
island  is  108  miles,  according  to  the  chart  given  by  the 
English  missionaries. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  a  low  stripe  inter-  SaSL 
venes,  varying  in  breadth.     In  some  places,  especially  in 
the  north-east,  the  rocks  project  over  the  sea.     In  the 
plains  and  in  the  valleys  by  which  the  mountain  is  inter- 
sected, the  ground  is  covered  with  a  thick  blackish  slime, 
and  extremely  fertile.     As  we  ascend  the  hills,  the  rich 
earth  of  the  valleys  is  exchanged  for  veins  of  clay  and 
marl  of  different  colours,  lying  over  strata  of  a  soft  brown- 
ish sandstone.     Basalt  seems  to  predominate  in  the  higher 
mouiituns.     On  the  side  of  the  great  mountain  is  a  very 
deep  fresh  lake.     Matavia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  Ports  ud 
is  coiisidered  as  the  principal  harbour.     On  the  south-east  ^^'""*' 
side  is  another,  called  Langola,  which  is  equally  good  and 
safe.     On  all  sides  of  the  island  rivers  are  seen  descending 
in  beautiful  cascades. 

The  situation  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  CKmatfr 
ocean,  far  from  all  extended  lands,  renders  its  heat  far 
from  insupportable.     The  missionaries  say  that  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons  vary  even  in  the  different  districts  of 
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BOOK   this  tmoU  odamiy:    In  the  nofthi  the  bread-fruit  hftrrert 
'  begins  in  November  land  ends  in  January;  but^cm  the 


south  side,  it  begins  in  January  and  continues  till  No- 
vember. 

Vegetable       All  the  vegetable  vpedeB  peculiar  to  Oceanica  grow  in 

productipni.  otaheite  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Tba« 
are  reckoned  eight  varieties  of  the  bread-fruit  %  and  fifte^ 
of  banana  \  The  very  great  perfection  of  the  fruit  shows 
that  the  trees  have  been  cultivated  here  for  several  agesw 
The  Spondioi  dulcisy  called  Jlivi  in  Otaheite,  nowhere  pro- 
duces apples  of  a  richer  yellow,  or  more  delicious  taste. 
The  sugar  cane,  which  is  called  To,  is  of  a  superior  sort  to 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  now  receives  the  preferenee 
in  all  the  colonies.  The  bark  of  the  Morus  p&pg/rifinb 
furnishes  the  material  of  a  fine  and  soft  cloth.  The  inha- 
bitants have  treated  lightly  all  European  cultures  offered 
to  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is 
valued  for  its  flowers  ^  There  are  several  kinds  of  wood 
fit  for  carpentry  and  cabinet  work«  The  missionaries  give 
the  nadve  names  of  some  species,  which  equal  acajoo  in 
beauty  and  ebony  in  hardness.  There  is  some  sandal- 
wood, both  white  and  blad(.  It  grows  only  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  in  no  great  quantity.  The  air  is  animated 
with  birds,  and  the  sea  with  fish,  without  number.     The 

Avkaah,  pig,,  of  the  same  variety  which  is  known  in  Siam  * ;  and 
the  dog,  which  is  delicately  fed,  furnish  good  animal  food. 

inbabiCADtt.  The  complexion  of  the  Otaheitanfr  is  olive,  inclining  to 
a  copper  colour.  The  men,  constantly  expcfsed  to  the 
sun,  are  very  dark ;  but  the  women  are  only  a  shade  dark- 
er than  the  brunettes  of  Andalusia  and  SicUy.  They  have 
fine  black  eyes,  regular  and  white  teeth,  a  soft  skin,  and 
limbs  of  graceful  proportions.  Their  jet  black  hair  is  per- 
fumed and  ornamented  with  flowers.    But  the  haUt  which 


»  Biigk'i  Voyn^  to  the  South  Set,  p.  100. 

«  WUaoB,  Mitnobny  Vejagt,  f.  378. 

^  Voyage  dee  MiieioiiMtee  AogUis,  p.  502.  tnd.  allera* 

•  Fonter,  Obeerratioiis,  &c  p.  167,  (in  German.) 
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they  contract  from  dieir  infimcy  of  widening  the  fa^    ex-  f9^/^ 
panding  the  mouth,  and  flattening  the  nose,  gives  them  •  , 

a  masculine  air  which  mars  their  natural  charms.  The 
chiefs  are  taller  than  the  common  people,  few  of  them  un- 
der six  feet.  The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  nearly  the  CMmi* 
same,  except  that  the  menwear  the  marOf  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  covers  the  wust,  and  passes  between  the  limbs. 
Another  oblong  piece,  with  a  hole  to  let  through  the  head, 
hangs  before  and  behind ;  a  third  is  :wrapped  about  the 
middle,  and  a  sort  of  square  mantle  covers  the  whol&r 

The  Otaheitans  practise  circumcision.  They  tattoo  Cheumd^ 
their  bodies  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  tOf,^^g^. 
please  their  vanity,  but  as  connected  with  the  political  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  nation.  Individuals  of  both 
sexes  are  not  considered  as  independent  of  parental  autho- 
rity, or  capable  of  forming  civil  connections,  Xill  they  have 
received  the  last  of  a  series  of  tattooings.  The  different 
acts  of  this  operation  are  regarded  as  sacrifices  agreeable 
to  the  gods )  and  the  instrument  with  which  a  prmce  has 
been  tattooed,  is  deposited  in  the  marai  of  his  ancestors. 
The  society  of  the  arreojf  has,  like  that  of  free  masons» 
several  degrees,  which  are  distinguished  by  different  forma 
of  the  tattoo.^.  Their  houses  are  only  used  as  places  of  Hoorkt 
rest  during  the  night,  and  of  retreat  during  extreme  solar 
heat.  Th^  are  very  elegantly-shaped  huts»  consisting  of 
small  wooden  pillars,  arranged  in  an  oval  form^  and  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  palm  leaves.  The  sides  are  sometimes 
covered  with  mats,  sometimes  open.  The  floor  is  strewed 
with  hay,  over  which  are  laid  mats,  often  very  beautif uL 
These  rustic  mansions  are  scattered  over  all  the  plain,  and 
in  the  valleys,  in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  and  pictur- 
esque, in  the  midst  of  smiling  plantations.  The  large  Flnttkiiosft 
palms  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  The  banana  dis. 
plays  its  broad  leaves,  and  here  and  there  are  seen  speci- 
mens of  its  fruit  ready  for  eating.  Other  trees,  surmount- 
ed by  dark  green  boughs,  bear  gtdden  aj^les^  which,  in 
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flavour  and  juSciness,  niseinble  piiie-applefl.  The  inter- 
mediate sptees  are  fifled  with  mulberry  trees,  jams,  and 
sugar  canes.  The  huts  are  also  surrounded  with  odorifer- 
ous shrubs,  such  as  the  gardenia^  the  guettarda^  and  the 

In  Otaheite  the  nobility  who  possess  hereditary  rights 
are  distinguished  from  the  people  who  are  thdr  depen- 
dents, without  being  in  any  degree  their  slaves. 

The  Eru'Rahsi,  or  sacred  chief,  is  the  hereditary  mo- 
narch of  the  state,  which  in  1797  comprehended  the  island 
of  Otaheite,  and  those  of  Eimeo,  Tethuroa,  and  Maitea, 
with  claims  on  Ulietea  and  Otaha.  As  soon  as  the  eri- 
rahsi  becomes  the  father  of  a  male  child,  the  child  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown,  and  the  father  is  then  only  regent. 

An  apron  or  maro  of  red  feathers  is  the  badge  of  the 
royal  dignity.  With  this  the  young  soyereign  is  inrested 
in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  iii  which  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  a  formal  harangue  delivered  to  the 
people  by  the  state  orator,  an  oflice  generally  filled  by  one 
of  the  chief  priests.  Unhtlppily,  human  sacrifices  make  an 
essential  part  of  this  ceremony.  One  of  the  eyes  of  the 
victim  is  offisred  to  the  king,  by  a  priest,  who  addresses 
him  in  a  loiig  discourse,  probably  on  a  religious  subject 

The  eris  are  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  large  estates. 
They  govern  the  districts ;  and  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
sovereigns  in  their  own  territory,  though  dependent  on  the 
erurahei.  The  towhas  are  generally  kinsmen  of  the 
They  govern  some  subdivisions  of  the  great  dis- 


erta. 


tricts,  or  live  at  the  courts  of  the  erii.  The  raHiras 
are  the  possessors  of  estates.  Their  authority  seems 
confined  to  the  rights  conferred  by  simple  free  pro- 
perty. The  memdhocyrAa  are  farmers  without  property 
in  the  soil,  but  enjoying  personal  freedom  and  complete, 
power  over  the  property  which  they  acquire.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  to  move  from  one  landlord  to  another. 
The  domestics  are  called  towtowBj  and  those  who  are  in 
the  service  of  females  are  called  toutis.  These  last,  like 
their  mistresses,  are  excluded  from  all  religious  ceremonies. 
None  of  the  commoners  can  rise  to  a  higher  rank  than  that 
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of  lottuktf  «l  iUbftt.   The  nobles,  or  eiis,  pteaeiTe  afi  Ibe  dig-  BOOK 
Bitj  of  th«Br  hereditary  rank,  though  the  monarch  should      ^^ 
see  proper  to  deprive  tliem  of  the  management  of  their 
districfis. 

The  ^^8sionari^8  say  that  property  is  held  sacred ;  that  Rights  of 
the  last  will  of  the  possessor  is  scrupulously  executed,  and^^^^' 
that  his  goods  are  given  up,  dther  to  his  diildren,  er  to 
his  iagfQi  (an  adc^ted  kinsman ;)  that  estates  are  hounded 
by  land-marks  of  stoned,  and  that  theft,  violence,  and  even 
verbal  injuries  are  severely  punished  ^ 

The  Otaheitans  believe  in  a  sort  of  trinity,  called  TVmi,  Religion. 
te  midooa^  the  Father ;  QrtmaUow^  iom  H  te  meidi,  God  ^  '^"^^' 
in  the  Son ;  and  Taroa^mannauy  te  hoouy  the  Bird,  or 
Spirit. 

This  great  divinity  resides  in  the  palace  of  heaven,  in  inferior 
the  Torova^  witk  a  number  of  other  divinities  or  Etooas,  ^^^^^ 
who  are  all  designated  under  the  name  of  FAanaw  po,  or 
the  children  of  night.  Their  genealogy,  like  all  the  tfaeo- 
gonies  in  the  world,  is  a  system  of  cosmography  in  an  al« 
legorical  dress.  The  islands  of  the  ocean  are  the  remains 
ot^  one  great  continent  or  island,  which  the  gods  in  their 
anger  broke  in  pieces.  These  great  divinities  have  one 
common  temple  in  the  district  of  Oparre,  but  they  are  on* 
ly  to  be  invoked  in  times  of  public  calamity.  The  daily 
prayers  are  addressed  to  the  inferior  etootis.  Every  family 
has  its  Ai,  or  protecting  genius,  from  whom  it  expects  all 
this  blessiiigs  and  all  the  evils  of  this  life.  The  Souls  of 
the  dead,  devoured  by  sacred  birds,  undergo  a  puri6ca* 
tion,  and  become  divinifties  which  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, on  the  lot  of  the  Hvlng.  The  Otaheitans  firmly 
believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  according  to  its  A  fittaie 
degree  of  virtue  and  of  piety,  each  will  enjoy  different  de- 
grees of  honour  and  happiness.  So  very  religious  are 
diey,  that  they  never  approach  tbe  sacred  places  but  with 
profound  respect  In  the  eyes  of  this  susceptible  people 
all  nature  is  animated ;  the  air,  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  sea,  are  peopled  with  spirits.   The  iahooras,  or  priests, 

•  MiiSionary  Voyage,  Appendix,  A.  Ih 
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/lOOK  ar^  veiy  nuiQ^rous  and  powerfiiL  There  are  eertifin  06^ 
J^^^^^'  dasions  on  which  all  the  chiefs  officiate.  The  aekctios  of 
human  victims  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  always  fsUs  oq 
criminals,  who  are  only  put  to  death  while  asleep ;  a  ie« 
fined  specimen  of  considerate  humanity  modifying  the 
dictates  of  a  barbarous  supersUticMi^ 
MonTi.  The  highest  ambition  of  an  Otaheitan  is,  to  have  a 
Fimcnb.  gp]^^^^  moTM,  or  family  tomb.  The  funeral^  especially 
those  of  the  chiefs,  have  a  solemn  and  affecting  ehancter. 
Songs  are  sung.  The  mourners,  with  shark's  teeth,  draw 
blood  from  thdr  bodies,  which,  as  it  flows,  mingles  with 
their  tears ;  offerings  placed  on  the  biw,  mock  fights,  re^ 
ligious  abstinences,  or  days  of  fasting  add  of  rest^  are  all 
employed  to  give  a  senuble  expression  of  the  public  .grief. 
The  tapapom,  or  sheds,  under  which  the  dead  bodies  re- 
main exposed  till  they  dry,  and  the  walled  and  paved  mcM 
rc&Sy  or  cemeteries,  in  which  the  bones  are  deposited,  are 
placed  in  romantic  situations,  where  the  shadows  of  fune. 
real  trees,  the  frowning  faces  of  the  rocks,  and  the  murmurs 
of  rivulets,  invite  to  retirement  and  melancholy. 
JbdwTiour  Those  who  have  represented  the  women  of  Otah^te  as 
o  the  w»-  Y^im^  wantons  have  done  them  injustice.  We  are  now  in- 
formed  that  <<  it  is  difficult  in  this  country  to  have  private 
meetings,  either  with  the  married  or  unmarried  women, 
excepting  the  girls  among  the  lowest  orders,  and  that  many 
among  these  also  are  chaste  and  modest.  There  is  indeed 
a  class  of  prostitutes,  as  in  all  other  countries :  perhaps  the 
proportion  of  them  here  is  larger  than  ordinary.  Of  this 
class  were  the  women  who  went  on  board  the  Euvopean 
vessels,  or  frequented  the  camps  which  their  crews  pitched 
on  shore '." 

t^fdywa^  .  The  English  missionaries,  who  are  members  of  the  most 
austere  sect  of  Methodists,  say  that  they  nev»  witnessed 
any  puUic  indecency.  They  say  that  the  lascivious  dafr» 
ces  are  performed  by  none  but  giddy  young  peraonsy  and 
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that  even  these,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  theatre,  do  not   BOOIt 
mdulge  in  any  gestures  in  the  least  degree  offensive.  ^^^^ 

The  general  conduct  of  the  Otaheitan  women,  as  mothers 
and  wives,  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  human  nature.  They  chsut 
bear  their  children  with  extreme  ease,  and  make  tender  **"*•• 
and  assiduous  nurses.     The  ornament  which  they  esteem 
most  valuable  is  a  wig  made  of  the  hsir  of  their  deceJEued 
telations.— -Polygamy  is  not  allowed  among  this  people. 
But  a  detestable  political  institution  formed,  till  very  late-  sodttv  id 
ly,  a  dark  shade  in  the  moral  picture.    Under  the  name  of  ^"*^'' 
Arreoys,  a  great  number  of  the  Otaheitan  nobles  of  both 
sexes  had  formed  themselves  into  singular  communities,  in 
which  all  the  women  were  common  to  all  the  men,  and  all 
the  children  bom  were  destroyed. 

From  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that,  according  tq  a  Popaktioo. 
calculation  made  by  the  missionaries,  the  population  of  the 
island  had  of  late  years  decreased,  and  does  not  now  exceed 
1^,000  souls,  making  an  average  of  250  to  the  square  league. 
The  only  inhabited  places  are  the  plain  and  the  low  valleys. 

The  Otaheitans  manufacture  handsome  cloths  and  mats,  indiutrx. 
They  seem  to  have  once  navigated  a  great  part  of  the  ocean ; 
but  their  navigation  has  declined,  and  the  island  has  been 
miserably  reduced  by  the  devastating  effects  of  civil  wars. 
*  The  moral  character  of  this  and  the  adjoining  islands  b  Remark- 
now,  however,  undergoing  a  remarkable  change.  ThejJJjj"^j^j| 
steady  exeiliions  of  the  missionaries  have  been  followed  by 
decided  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  manners,  and  even  the  dress,  of  civilized  l!urope.  Po- 
marre,  the  late  king,  abandoned  his  idols,  and  shipped  them 
off  for  London,  where  they  now  figure  in  the  Missionary 
Museum.  For  the  Missionaries  they  express  a  uniform  and 
high  respect.  Those  of  them  who  have  heard  their,  doc- 
trines have  ranked  themselves  as  converts,  and  those  who 
know  them  only  by  report  express  an  eagerness  to  profit  by 
their  instructions.  The  latter  have  indeed  suffered  a  serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  Pomarre,  their  powerful  protector ;  and 
some  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  peaceful  continuation  of  their 
labours  under  the  Succeeding  government,  which  is  admi- 
nistered in  the  name  of  a  minor.  But  they  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  strong  popular  tide  in  their  favour. 
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BOOK.       The  other  Society  Islands  greatly  resemble  Otaheitey 
^^^^^'  though  smaller.     At  Huaheini  the  fruits  ripen  soitoe  weeks 
Aceount  of  sooner  than  at  Otaheite.     This  island  has  two  excellent 


iOhST  harbours  ^.— Ulietea  is  larger ;  its  inhabitants  have  dartv 
er  complexions,  and  a  more  ferocious  character.  This 
island,  and  that  of  Otaha,  are  surrounded  by  one  common 
reef.'-The  inhabitants  of  Borabora,  fifteen  or  twen^  years 
ago,  were  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  They 
had  conquered  Ulietea  and  Huaheini ;  but  their  power  is 
now  at  an  end. — Maitea,  the  most  easterly,  is  the  entrep6t 
for  the  tribute  of  pearls  which  the  Otaheitans  raise  in  the 
archipelago  of  low  islands  **.— Eimeo  possesses  two  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  whole  ocean.— The  inaccessible  Te« 
thuroa  serves  as  a  citadel  to  the  king  of  Otaheite,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  treasure.^-Mapija,  or  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  and  Genuavra,  or  Scilly,  are  only  inhabited  by 
penguins,  and  other  sea  fowl '. 
ScttttMd  To  the  south-west  and  south-east  of  the  Society  Archi- 
*^^^|S  pelAgo,  a  long  chain  of  widely  separated  islands  extends, 
beginning  with  Palmerston  and  ending  with  Easter  Island. 
They  might  be  called  the  <<  Austral  Sporades."*'  The  most 
westerly  group  comprehends  Palmerston,  Wateoo,  Man- 
gea,  and  some  islets.  In  the  second  group  we  find  Too- 
boou,  which  contains  robust  and  savage  inhabitants;  Ohi- 
teroa,  which  is  rich  in  casuarina  trees,  and  a  place  which 
shows  much  human  industry  ;  and,  lastly,  the  <<  High 
Island^  of  Captain  Broughton.  To  the  north-east  and 
east  are  Gloucester  Island,  St.  Paulas  Conversion,  Mi- 
chael, and  many  others  little  known.  In  the  south  we  dis- 
tinguish Oparo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  the  Poly- 
nesian language,  but  do  not  tattoo  thar  bodies.**Pitcaim 
Island  is  now  peopled  by  the  children  of  the  mutinous  sai- 
lors of  Captwi  Bligh,  whose  fathers  had  escaped  the  search 
of  the  English.  The  fate  of  these  sailors  themselves  was 
sufficiently  dismal.  They  had  married  Otaheitan  women, 
whose  brothers  in  one  night  murdered  them,  only  one 


■  Spukh  Vosmgflt  to  Oubeite»  in  V^joo  Univenal,  XVII.  p.  3f  i. 

^  Ibid.  p.  323.    See  tlio  Wilwn't  Mianonary  Vojsgv,  iDtroduetioo,  pw  ST. 

>  Viiiitio  UnlTcntl,  p.  327. 
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escapingy  whose  name  by  his  own  luxount  was  Adams.-    On   BOOK 
the  foUowlDg  night,  Ihe  Otaheitan  widows  of  the  English 


inflicted  dreadful  vengeance,  by  xnurdering  all  their  bro- 
thers, who  had  convpaitted  the  first  bloody  deed.  Their 
children  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  Adams,  who, 
officiating  as  their  patriarchy  has  made  them  an  orderly 
and  simple  tribe,  speaking  the  English  langu^e,  and  iijo- 
bued  with  the  sober  principles  of  the  ipore  re^ectabjte 
portion  of  the  lower  orders  o£  the  Ei^lish.  Their  number, 
when  visited  by  the  Briton,  was  forty-eight,  all  of  mixed 
English  and  Otaheitan  blood,  except  young  Christian,  die 
spn  of  Captain  Blight's  lieutenant,  whose  mother  appears  to 
have  been  English.  They  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
natives  of  the  other  islands,  whom  they  call  '^  the  Black 
Fellows,^  which  has  been  generated  by  the  accounts  which 
they  have  rec^ved  of  the  murder  of  their  fathers  K 

The  last  of  the  Sporades  are  Ducie,  and  the  celebrated  £mc«  !•- 
Easter  Island,  the  identity  of  which  with  Davis^s  land  is 
not  yet  fully  decided.  In  thb  arid  volcanic  isle,  we  find  a 
sort  of  platforms  on  which  shapeless  columns  (ure  erected, 
sometimes  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  rudely  carved  bust  at  top^ 
the  face  of  which  is  five  feet  lonir.  It  is  made  of  a  very 
porous  light  and  red  lava.  These  statues  seem  to  have  a 
degree  of  resemblance  with  the  sculptures  of  the  isla^  of 
Ulietda.  The  heads  have  the  character  of  the  Polynesian 
race  of  m.n.  ^he  lai^uage,  manners,  and  dress  o^  £ 
uihabitants  of  this  island  also  resemble  those  of  the  othev 
islands.  There  is  nothing  about  them  of  Peruvian  aspec^t 
As  the  islands  lying  nearcfr  to  the  Amcnrican  continent 
have  been  found  altogether  uninhabited,  it  is  evident  th^t 
the  nations  of  America  never  contributed  to  the  peopli^ 
of  Polynesia. 

In  passing  from  Easter  Island  to  the  Marquesas,  we  Low  i». 
must  go  through  a  singular  region,  sprinkled  with  small  ^^ 
islands,  which  are  low,  sandy,  and  encircled  with  coral  reefs. 


^  S«e  ShiUibeer'i  Nvndw  of  tbt  Biitoa*f  Vapigs  to  Fitcum'f  Iiboid, 
p.  77—97. 
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BOOK  The  islandfl  oompoong  this  truly  «  Dangerous  Archipe- 
^^^'^'  lagOy**  present  strange  forms ;  the  names  of  the  Harp,  the 
BMigenws  Bow,  and  the  Chain,  express  with  precision  the  figure  of 
^^^  those  to  which  they  are  applied.  Tiook&i  is  a  krge  low 
island.  All  of  them  abound  with  cocoa  trees.  They  pro- 
duce scurvy-grasSy  ptirslaii^  and  rarious  other  pbmts. 
Dogs  which  live  on  fish,  and  pigs,  are  found  here  as  in 
the  hi{^  islands.  The  race  of  men  which  they  contain  is 
the  same,  but  darker  in  colour.  Pearl  Island  is  somewhat 
remarkable  in  its  phyncal  structure.  There  are  sereral 
banks  of  coral  rock,  placed  one  bdiind  another,  between 
the  lagoon  and  the  sea.  These  banks  ruii  regularly 
fix>m  south  to  north.  They  sometimes  rise  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  appears  as  if  violent 
storms  had  driven  blocks  of  coral  over  the  outermost  banks, 
and  piled  them  above  the  innermost  The  furrowed  cavi- 
ties which  separate  these  successive  banks,  are  generally 
sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  K 

MAsaui-      To  the  north  of  the  low  islands,  we  find  the  lofty  chain  of 
f^^*"      the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ohitoa,  or 
St.  Magdalena ;    Onateyo,  or  San  Pedro ;  Ohitahoo,  or 
Santa  Christina,  and  the  island  of  Baux,  or  Nooaheeva. 
Mflodaiia*!      The  leading  islands  in  this  archipelago  were  discoveted 
mrantof  \jj  Mendana,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de 
Mendo^  Marquis  of  Canete,  viceroy  of  Peru.      Hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Mendo^a^s  Islands.     If  we  be^ 
lieve  the  account  of  Mendamfs  discovery,  tins  small  archi- 
pelago was  inhabited  by  a  very  fine  race  of  men.     The 
women  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  features ; 
and  thttr  colour,  though  brown,  was  very  agreeable ;  so 
that  in  personal  appearance  they  rivalled  the  finest  women 
of  Lima  "*.    These  islanders  were  clothed  in  degant  stuffs, 
made  of  bark,  which  reached  from  the  breast  to  the  calf 

>  Miarioiuuy  Voyage,  p.  S85. 

p  DeylnNMMf.  HiK.  d0  Nftfi^  torn.  L  p.  S5l.      Mcndsnt,  in  the  Vi^M* 
ynifiiHl,  XVII.  p.  es. 
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of  die  l^.    They  had  wooden  idols,  and  IxMito  wMcb  held   BOOK 
ibrty  people.     The  air  was  so  dry  that  linen  hung  out 


dunng  the  night  collected  no  humidity.      The  «  white 
fruit"^  of  Mendaaa  seems  to  have  been  the  bread  fruit 

The  Marquesas  jdo  not  differ  from  the  Sodety  Islands,  Nttnie  of 
except. that  they  have  not  the  beautiful  fertile  plains  which 
endide  the  flatter,  the  hills  extending  to  the  mai^  ci 
the  sea.  The  cond  ree£i  aie  less  extensive,  and  the  har-^ 
hours  which  they  tixm  are  kss  safe.  The  wxl  about  the* 
bay  of  Madrede  Dios,  or  Revoluiaon  Islands,  consists  of 
ochry  clay,  and.teiva puaaolana.  The  centres  jo£  the  islaadr 
are  occupied  by -piles  of  rocks  resembling  ruinous  towerSii 
The  climate  is  a  httle  warmer  than  that  of  Otaheite.  The  Fhntg  and 
plants  >aiid  fruits  are  nearly  the  same.  .  The  younger  ^^ 
Forster  .«ays, .  that  he  nowhere  found  the  bread  .fruit  aa 
large  and  so  ddidous ;.  that  it  .was  tender  as  custard,  but 
a.  little  too  sweet;  that  cocoa  nuts  however,  were  rare"; 
The  EngUflh  misridnaries,  on  the  contrary,  found  nothing 
to  eat  but  cocoa  nuts ;  poultry  and  pigs  were  rare ;  the 
prapared  mahd^  or  bread  &uit  wasindiffeeent;  but  the 
scarcity  seemed  to  them  to  be  only  temporary  ^  It  is' 
their  opinion  that,  even  in  the  fertile  islands,  such  scarcities 
aoe  tendered  fiequent  by  the  improvidence  of  the  people. 
^<  l¥hen.they  have  pork,"  says  Mr.  Crook  the  missionary, 
^  they  eat  five  or  six  meals  per  day ;  and  after  it  is  finish- 
ed, content  themselves  with  vegetables  atid  fish.^ 

The  forests  are  filled  with  birds  of  splendid  plumage, 
resembling  those,  of  Otaheite. 

The  Marquesans  excel  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  fineinhabii. 
po^offtions  of  their  forms,  and  the  regularity  of  their  fea>*''^ 
tures ;  and,. if  they  were  free  from  the  tattooing  process,  in 
which  the  akin  is  blackened  by  numerous  black  punctures, 
their  complexion .  would  be  nothing  more  than  tawny. 
The  tattooing  of  the.  Marquesans,  however,  is  remarkable 
for  its  regularity  and  comparative  good  tasted.     Their 

■  Cock's  Seeood  Voyige.  *  Mlaioiiaij  Voyagi,  p.  S44w  p.  tSO. 

'  lADgpdocf,  Voyagi  Antour  du  Monds.     to  tbe  Amute  dM  Vojago, 
XIV.  257. 
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BOOK  bar  is  of  yflfious  ooloun,  but  mnr&t  xeA.      Some  of  the 
LVllL  women  «re  abaoel  os  white  and  fiur  as  our  EuBopeni  bnt- 
nettes,  and  they  are  less  gBusnilj  taittoDed  than  the  men*. 
Their  waists  are  bound  round  with  a  hmg  piece  of  ti^ 
stuffy  the  ends  of  wUdl  passing  hetweoi  the  thighs^  fi>ld 
back  again,  and  hang  to  the  middle  of  the  leg*    Bui  as 
their  stuift  do  not  bear  moisture,  they  .eame  on  board  die 
Missionary  ship  in  a  stale  which  reminded  ibe  campmj 
of  mother  Ere.    The  appadte  of  the  goota  in  the  sfaqi 
was  exeited  at  the  si^  of  the  green  iecves  which  Aey 
wofe^  BO  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  an  wnsnceeaifel 
struggte  to  prerent  their  bd^es  fiom  being  omtpirtfiy 
strij^ped^ 
Sdigioiii       The  reUjpous  cetemoDies  atre  the  same  as  tfaoae  of  Ota- 
**'*'°^^  heite.    Each  district  has  its  Mordty  wfacrethe  dead  are 
buried  under  large  stones.    They  hove  mnnctoaa  dirim- 
tiesy  some  of  whose  names  rasradble  those  of  the  gods  of 
*     Otaheite.     The  women  aie  less  snbjeeled  to  the  men 
than  among  the  Otahritans.    The  chiefs  indulge  In  poly- 
gamy;  they  have  no  gyeat  authority  among  die  peo^ 
Mannen     Thfise  islandcTs  appear  in  fact  to  be  without  Jsws,  and  re- 
andcoi.     guktcd  soldy  by  thdr  custoDis.    The  Engttsk  methodists 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  converting  these  duUhm  of 
nature,  by  preaching  protestantism  to  thens  in  its  anstesest 
form.    But  they  do  npt  appear  as  yet  to  have  SMLuuuled 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  Otaheite. 
,  By  sailing  doe  osst  from  the  Marqpnsas  Uands,  it  is 
probable  that  some  important  diseovaries  mi^t  be  made. 
Rogge-      Perhaps  B^ggewyn^s  ArohipelagD  would  be-  os^discomed, 
^^^  consisting  of  the  Baumann  Islands^  five  or  nxin  number; 
the  Boggewyn  Islands,  wbkb  aSeamaH;  aUd .Tienherai 
and  Groningen,  which  are  probably  as  large  as  Otshstta 
These  islands,  seen  in  ITTS  by  Bcggewym  sulat  Ue  some- 
where  between  the  12th  and  the  9th  patiJlelof  aouth  fati- 
tude;  but  their  longitude  was  veiy  vagudy  g^ven.    No 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  Boggewytfs  voyage  hss 


'been  paUished.    This  iuihrigatar  s  jotamb  are  prdbahiy  BOOK 
to  be  found  in  the  archiviis  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com-  ^^™' 
pany.    Tupia  the  Otaheitan  wd  th^ne  were  several  hiige 
iabmds  m  that  dkeetaon. 

But  the  track  of  Ciqptaui  Cook  takes  us  off  in  a  dtfw-  Sakdwicr 
cnt  direction.  Tuniing  northward^  we  fioUow  this  cdebrat-  ^^^^^ 
ed  nftvigator  to.  the  SawI^vich  Ivlahim.  It  is  the  most 
isokited  groupnf  alt  Folyneria»  and  the  north-east  estremity 
of  this  Hide  jnejpoii.  The  ishmd  of  Oweihee,  is  die  largest, 
beifag  MB  miles  in  circumference.  It  obtained  a  fiital  ee- 
lebsi^  as  the  scene  of  Caftfain  Cook^s  deadi,  who  was  kill- 
ed by  thenatives  oai  the  14th  of  Fd^ruary,  179ft  A  o^ 
lebntf  of  a  difinent  kind  now  awaits  it  as  the  focus  of  ci- 
yiUza&m  in  Pblynena.  The  inhabitants  have^  with  the 
asniBtaaee  of  the  Fjttgli«h  and  AnMn^ens,  built  twenty 
4neEchapt  ships,  with  whidi  Aey  already  perfiarm  ircyages 
to  the  north^wiest  coast  of  Anerica,  and  even  propose  to 
Tisit  CanUm. 

These  people  sometines  wear  thdr  hair  straigfat,  some-  inhiOrit-. 
times  cmrled  as  in  Europe.  Th^  are  darker  in  comple^ticn  *"^ 
than  the  Otaheitans.  Captain  Ki^g  describes  them  as  a 
genlle  and  benerolent  rao^  leas  fidvolous  than  die  Otahd- 
tans,  and  not  so  proud  as  the  inhatnlanta  of  die  Friendly 
Islands.  They  faane  made  some  progress  in  agricultmre 
and  manufactiiwiSi  Yet  they  aacrificQ,  human  Yictims;, 
duM^  tfaiey  are  not  known  to  tie  cannibals  like  the  New 
ZoalandenL  Thisy  go  unshaTcd.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  a  Can  made  of  cocoa  fibres  or  long  feathers  to  keep 
cff  the  ffieSi  They  are  tattooed  like  the  other  Polyneoans. 
The  women  even  tattoo  die  tip  cf  the  tongue*  They  use  I)ic» 
ior  cbthing  a  piece  of  ooarae  stuff  called  a  MairOf  prepar- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  at  Otaheite.  They  tie  it  round 
the  middle,  and  letit  hang  down.  In  batde  they  wear  for 
armour  a  ckiaely  woven  mat  thrown  over  the  sbouldet*. 
On  occasions  of  great  cdnanony,  die  chiefs  wear  a  dress 
of  brilliant  feathers  manufactured  with  great  art  They 
live  on  fish,'  yams,  banana,  and  the  sugar  cane.    The 
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BOOK  gieai  make  use  of  boars,  and  dog's  fleab.    Hie  women 
'  wpftr  nothing  but  a  light  scarf.    Their  hair  is  cut  short 
behind^  and  put  up  in  front 
Art  of  The  art  of  swimming  is  quite  fiuniliar  to  them.     Th^ 

**^<niB8*  glide  through  the  water  with  uncommon  vigour,  nimUe. 
ness,  and  dexterity.  On  the  slightest  occaaon  thej  quit 
their  boats,  plunge  under  water,  and  emerge  along  side  of 
another  boat  at  a  distance.  Women  carrying  children  on 
the  breast  have  been  seen  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
waves,  when  the  stzength  of  the  suff  would  not  suffor  then 
to  land  in  thor  boats.  .  They  will  make  a  long  stretdi  in 
swimming  without  hurting  their  tender  diarge.  Here,  as 
at  Otaheite^  there  is  a  supreme  chief  at  the  head  of  the  go* 
yernment,  called  Eri-Taboo^  whose  funeral,  when  he  dies^ 
is  honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  of  his  subjects^  and 
sometimes  of  a  great  number.  The  subjects  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  jETtw,  or  district  chiefs;  the  propne- 
tors,  who  have  no  politiod  power;  and  the  Toaioot^  who 
have  neither  rank  nor  property.  These  degrees  of  rank 
are  hereditary.  Ci^tun  Vancouver  says,  that  the  king 
of  Owaihee  dieclaied  himself  vassal  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.' 

The  climate  of  these  islands  seems  to  be  inore  teaqpe- 
rate  than  that  of  the  American  islands  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  clouds  are  attracted  by  the  mountains  of 
OwaShee,  and  tharaih  refreshes  the  interior,  while  the  sun 
shines  on  the  seashore.  The  wind  generally  Uows  firom 
the  east,  and  there  are  regular  rcfreslung  sea  and  land 
breezes. 

Moonakoa  mountain,  rises  to  a  prodigious  hdgfat  Ajdi- 
derson  estimates  it  at  18,000  feet,  but  his  calculatieo  is 
vague  and  exaggerated '.  La  Perouse  found  tfce  soil  of 
the  island  of  Mowee  composed  of  the  powder  of  lava,  and 
other  volcanic '  substances  ^  Vancouver  gives  a  nqneaen- 
tatibn  of  a  pretended  volcanic  crater  at  Owaihee. 
Animali.        Hare  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries  the  quadm- 
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peds  are  very  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  pigs,  dogs,  book 
and  rats.    The  dogs  are  of  the  same  species  with  those  ^^^^^' 
of  Dtahdte.     They  have  short  beiit  legs^  long  backs,  and 
stnught  ears.     The  birds  seem  very  numerous,  but  the 
spedes  not  greatly  diversified.     There  are  large  white  pi- 
geons, owls,  the  comsnon  water  fowl,  and  a  species  of 
whistling  plover.     These  islands  produce  sugar  canes  of  pitfUt. 
extraordinary  size,  potatoes,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas, 
cocoas,  and  sandal-wood.    All  these  productions  however, 
are  less 'abundant  than  in  the  southern  islands.     The  plan* 
tations  are  kept  in  admirable  order.     The  waters  used  for 
irrigating  the  fields  are  managed  by  means  of  ditches  and 
aqueducts  *. 

The  first  view  of  the  island  of  Mown  appeared  quite  Particular 
enchanting  to  M.  de  la  Perouse.  The  water  fell  in  cas-  »^"*^ 
cades  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  a  thousand  ri- 
vulets watered  a  coast  which  was  so  covert  with  houses, 
that  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  seemed  to  be  one  conti- 
nued village.  But  the  habitable  part  was  only  about 
three  miles  broad,  and  the  south  and  west  presented  no- 
thing to  the  eye  but  steep  and  barren  rocks  \  Morotoi, 
to  the  west-north-west  of  Mowu,  is  destitute  of  wood,  and 
its  chief  produce  is  yams.  It  has  neither  fresh  water  nor 
good  anchorage  ^  Ranai  contains  some  fertile  districts* 
Woahoo  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  beau- 
tiful islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
idand  of  Atowi  excel  their  neighbours  in  the  skill  With 
which  they  manage  their  plantations.  In  the  low  districts, 
these  plantations  are  intersected  by  deep  and  regular 
ditches.  The  hedges  are  exceedingly  neat,  and  almost 
elegant.  The  roads  across  them  would,  foir  completeness, 
do  honour  to  European  engineers '.  But  the  fine  plan- 
tations which  Cook  admired  have  been  horribly  devastated. 
Beautiful  pines  are  carried  hither  by  the  Ocean,  and  form- 
ed into  canoes  by  the  inhabitants*. 

•  Vancouver.    Maouel  Quimper,  in  the  Mercorio  Peruano,  VI.  p.  S,  ftc- 
>  Cook*8  Third  Voyage.      La  Perouae,  u  II.  p.  3..    Vaaoouvcr.    * 
'  VaacouTer.  •  Cook.  *  Vaneooftr. 
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IlOQBitlltk 

i  EMt 

Placo. 

Ladtade. 

or  Wotfirom 

Audioridefr 

London. 

MaBIAN  ISLANIMI. 

Assumption  Island  • 

dM.  BdikMe. 
19  45     ON. 

d^fc  lOiBt  ttt» 

145  85  S0£. 

LaP^vae. 

Tinkn  (island) 

14  55    0  Id. 

146    0 

0 

Wank. 

Guam  barbour  .    • 

13  M    0 

0   a 

0 

Croaet. 

Sulphur  Island  .    • 

84  46    0 

141  19 

0 

Ghnne  and 
King. 

Caroline  A&chipb- 

LAOO. 

Palaoiy  or  Pelsw     f 
Islands     •    .     \ 

6    0    0 
8  90    0 

134  0 

135  36 

!} 

WQaaA 
Chart. 

The  Thirteen  Islands, 

Idiemoetaonthferbr) 
T^  Twentjr-nine  Is- 

7 16    0 

144  30 

0 

IVikoD. 

lands  discovered  by 

the  Pala  fUgate  • 

3  30    0 

156  98 

0 

I^iaiah^ov* 
nala. 

Y»P 

10    0    0 

138  30 

0 

Arrowmidi^s 
Mn. 

Lamuicft  .    •    •    • 

8  95    0 

140    0 

0 

Idcoi. 

Hogbloo    .    •    •    • 

0    0    0 

158    5 

0 

Idem. 

Tbb  Mu&obatxi. 

, 

Hooper's  Island 

0    3    OS. 

173  43 

0 

Gilbert  and 
Mandian. 

Maalarldands  •    • 

1  18    ON. 

175     1 

0 

Idem. 

South  Point  of  the 

Mulgraves      .    . 

5  58    0 

170    8 

0 

Idem. 

Calyert  Islanda  •    • 

8  58    0 

171  41 

0 

Idem. 

St.  Augustine     •    . 

5  30    OS. 

177  50 

0 

Manrdli, 

Rotnmahoo  or  Tau- 

(doubtful) 

naco     •    •    •    • 

19  90    0 

176  57 

0 

£dwaida. 

Fbtjbb  Abcripbla- 

ooj  &e. 

DuflTs  Reef  .    .    . 

16  30    0 

180  41 

0 

Wilson. 

Hemskerk  Shallows 

17  li)    0 

179  45 

oW. 

Tasnum^  (lon- 
gitude tooftr 

• 

east) 

Turtle  Idand     .    . 

19  48    0 

Cook. 
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Longitiide  East 

FlAeei. 

Lsdtnde. 

AtQlboiitMi. 

Abcbipeiaoo       or 

. 

THK  FmEKDLT  !•- 

- 

»          « 

LAKDfl. 

d«s.  mliLMa 

Tongataboo,  (French 

obsenratory)   .    . 

Eooa  or  Midalebiiig 

21     7  S5  8. 

175  19  11 W. 

RoBsel. 

• 

Iflktid  «... 

81  16  SO 

174  50    0 

Ck)ok. 

PylfltMTt  •    •    •    • 

»  96    0 

175  58  45 

Idenu 

Anamoka  or  Rotter- 

. 

dan      •    •    •    • 

90  15    0 

174  47  47 

Idem.      Ta»» 
man. 

Tofoa 

19  45    0 

175    5  45 

LaPenmae. 

Latt^ 

18  U    0 

174  54  45 

Idem. 

Vavao  or  Majorca  • 

18  84    0 

178  54  45 

Idem,    liau- 
lellL 

Amaigiifa 

18    0    0 

175    9  45 

Idem.    Idem. 

Home  Iiland     •    • 

14  18    0 

178  18  45 

Wilson   and 

Kniant  Perdu,   (the 

Bnmey. 

same?) .    •    .    • 
Wallu'B  Iilaiid  .    . 

14  99    0 

176  49  45 

fioagainTiUe. 

18  99    0 

176  15  30 

Edwaida. 

IileofCocoaa    .    • 

15  40    0 

176  91  45 

Bnmey    and 
Bhooten. 

NATioAToaa'  Aach* 

irSLAOO. 

Opoon  (east  pcint) . 
Leone  (sonth  point) 
Fanfoo^  (eaat  point) 

14    9  10 

169     0  65 

LaPeronae. 

14    7  53 

169  16     7 

Idem. 

14    5  93 

169  18  19 

Idem. 

Maoona  ndem)  .    . 

14  16  40 

170     1  17 

Idem. 

07olaYa(NMJ!i.point) 

13  51     5 

171  41  48 

Idem. 

Calinasse  (N.  point) 

13  45    0 

171  48  18 

Idem. 

* 

Pola  (west  point)   . 

13  39    0 

179  34  15 

• 

Idem. 

• 

Palmenton  Island  • 

18    4    0 

169    9  45 

Cook. 

91  57    0 

157  99  45 

Idem. 

AusTEAL  Is- 

lands. 

Tobooai    .... 

9895    0 

148  16  45 

Idem. 

Oparo 

Pitcaim  Island  .    . 

97  36     0 

144    0  17 

Idem. 

95    9    0 

139  95  45 

Carteret- 

Dude 

94  40  30 

194  39  15 

Edwards. 

Easter  Island     .    . 

27     8  13 

109  43  16 

Cook.   LaPe- 
rouse.  Fleu- 

SocixTY  Islands. 

rieu. 

Otaheite(Veniispoint) 

17  99  17 

149  83  15 

Wales. 

Idem^  Port  Oaitepiha 

17  46  98 

149  15     9 

Idem. 
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LoDgitadc  EmI 

Plaeei. 

Latitnds.      | 

orWcrtliMB 

Aodioadsb 

LoodflB* 

dOj^nlBa 

•ee. 

d^    IBiB.MiU 

Maiteft      .... 

17  63 

08. 

148    9  45W. 

Idem* 

yinm^  »    •    •    •    • 

17  SO 

0 

147    0    0 

Cook. 

Idem 

0    0 

0 

146  89  45 

>VilsQ||. 

HoAhdne      .    .    . 

Itf  43 

0 

151     6  45 

Coca's  Chart. 

Ulitea 

16  46 

0 

151  38  45 

Idem* 

Bonbon  •    •    •    • 

16  97 

0 

151  58  45 

Idem. 

Lord  Howe's  lalaiid 

16  46 

0 

154  18  45 

Wallis. 

SdUjIiliMid      .    • 

16  88 

0 

155  84  45 

Idem. 

Low    Islands^    ok 

.    Thb  Danoeeoui 

AmcBirxLAGO. 

WbitsimdBy  Idand 

19  96 

0 

138    0  45 

Idem. 

Qnatre  Faondint  • 

16  47 

0 

138  10    0 

BougainfiBe. 

Idem 

0    0 

0 

188  39  45 

Fleuieik 

The  Uaip  or  Bow  • 

The  Chain     .    .    . 

18  83. 

0 

141  11  45 

Cook. 

17  5» 

0 

145  53  45 

Idem. 

laieofDogB  •    •    • 

15  18 

0 

136  46  45 

Bunej. 

SoDdergrond  or  Sant- 

food^    •    •«  •    « 

14  46 

0 

144    3    0 

Idem. 

Waterland     •    .    . 

16  80 

0     • 

147  38    0 

Idem. 

IdeofFliei  .    .    • 

17  86 

0 

135  88    0 

BoenedieaK 

St.  Simoii*a  Islaiid  . 

17  SO 

0 

136  40    0 

Idem. 

St.  Qointin's  Island 

18  18 

0 

137  16    0 

Wilaoii-. 

King  George's  Island 

14  87  30 

144  56    0 

Byron  and 
Cook. 

Carlshof   •    •    •    • 

16  45 

0 

145  15    0 

PaDiser's  or  Beatnio- 

15  86 

0 

146  SO    0 

Cook     and 

Oanna.  or  the  Laby* 

» 

Fleariea. 

rinth     •    •    •    • 

15  38 

15 

149    0    0 

Fleuiiea. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Is- 

TurnbuIL 

lands     .... 
Idem. 

0    0 
0    0 

0 
0 

151  47  45 
148  1^    5 

Byron*. 
Fleariea. 

Marquesas  Is- 

« 

• 

lands. 

Chanal  Island     .    . 

7  51 

0 

140  16  15W. 

Idem. 

Ide  of  Masse      .    • 

8     0 

0 

140  89    0 

Marchand. 

The   Two  Brothers, 

. 

(or  Hetgest's  rocks) 

8  51 

0 

140  34  15 

Idem. 

*  The  longitude  of  sU  these  IsUnde,  diioovered  by  Lemaite  ud  Sdwoteo, 
it  unoertun.  But  the  remits  of  Bumey's  learned  calcuhtiniMi,  in  ha  Histoty 
of  Discoveries,  deserve  a  place  here. 

^  A  Spaniili  navigmtor,  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

e  The  learned  M.  .Smmemiaan,  in  lus  Aoitialiav  thmks  thst  die  life  de 
Serle  is  probably  the  same  with  Sl  QuinlinL 

■^  Cook  foand-that  Byron  plaoed  King  George's  lalafids  too  ftr  wsst;  sad 
that  error  must  have  influenced  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Waks*s  Idsads, 
discovoed  oo  the  following  day. 
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T 


Places. 


LiODgitude. 


Longitude  lEsat 
or  West  from 
London. 


Nooaheeva,  (or  Sir 
Henry  Martin's  Is- 
land)    .... 

Rioo  (or  Roahooga) 

Idem 

Marchand  (Trevanian 
Island,  or  Ropoa) 

Hood's  Island,  or  Te- 
booa      .... 

Dominique  or  Ohiva- 
roa 

Santa  Christina,  or 
Ohitahoo    .    .    • 

San  Pedro,  or  Onat^ 
La  Madalena,  or  Ohi- 

toa 

Roooewyn'sArcui- 

FBLAOO,  &C. 

Bauman  Island  (con- 
jectural)   .     .    . 

Tienhoven  and  Gro- 
ningen  (do.)  .    • 

Penrhyn   .... 

St.  Bernard  Island  • 


Idem 

Islands  of  Danger  • 

Christmas    or    Noel 

Island   .... 
Palmyras       •     .    . 
Barbadoes     .    .    . 
Sakdwich  Islands. 
Owaihee,  Karakakoa 


deg.inin.iee. 

8  54  OS. 

9  5  0 

8  50  0 

9  21  0 
9  26  0 
9  40  87 
9  55  30 
9  58  0 

10  95  30 


deg>  min.  aee. 
140  85  45W. 

139  10  15 
0  0  0 

140  6  45 

138  48  45 

139  2  15 
139  9  5 
138  50  45 
138  48  45 


12  0  0 


10  10 
9  10 


0 
0 


10  20  0 


10  10 
10  15 


0 
0 


Ibid.  Tyatatoa  bay 
Morotal  (eastpoint) 
Woidioo,    Wnite-lee 

bay 

Atooi,  Whymoa  bay 
Oneehoo,  Y  am  bay 
Necker  Island    .    . 
Shallows    discovered 
by  the  French  fri- 
gates    .    •    •    • 


1  58  ON. 
5  56  ON. 
8  40    ON. 


19  18    0 

19  37  30 
21     4    0 

20  16  47 

21  57  30 
21  59  0 
23  34    0 


23  45    0 


154     9  45 

157     0    0 
157  44  45 

161     9  45 


157  41  45 
165     9  45 


157  31  45 
162  24  45 

177    0     0 


156  0  0 
156  5  15 
156  49  45 

158  50     5 

159  50  30 

160  14  45 
164  31  45 


165  49  45 


Authorities. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Vancouver. 

Fleurieu. 

Cook. 

Bailey     and 
Wales. 

Cook's  Astro- 
nomer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


BOOK 
LVIIl. 


Fleurieu. 

Idem. 

Severn    and 
Watts  •. 

Mendana. 
Quiroa.  Fleu- 
rieu. 

Bumey. 

Byron'. 


Cook. 


Idem. 

Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Cook. 

LaPerouse. 


Idem. 


•  This  recent  disoorery  happOy  supports  Flearieu*s  hypothesis  on  Koggc- 
wjrn's  Archipelago. 

r  According  to  Barney  this  island  is  identical  with  St.  Bernard.  Others 
would  make  it  that  of  the  Genie  Hermota  of  Quiros ;  but  this  last  must  be 
nearer  Taumaco  or  Botnma. 


•  i 


